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SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 


N the eleven years that separated the Declaration of the 
Independence of the United States from the completion 
of that act in the ordination of our written Constitution, 

the great minds of America were bent upon the study of the 
principles of government that were essential to the preserva- 
tion of the liberties which had been won at great cost and with 
heroic labors and sacrifices. Their studies were conducted in 
view of the imperfections that experience had developed in the 
government of the Confederation, and they were, therefore, 
practical and thorough. 

When the Constitution was thus perfected and established, 
a new form of government was created, but it was neither spec- 
ulative nor experimental as to the principles on which it was 
based. If they were true principles, as they were, the govern- 
ment founded upon them was destined to a life and an influence 
that would continue while the liberties it was intended to pre- 
serve should be valued by the human family. Those liberties 
had been wrung from reluctant monarchs in many contests, in 
many countries, and were grouped into creeds and established in 
ordinances sealed with blood, in many great struggles of the 
people. They were not new to the people. They were conse- 
crated theories, but no government had been previously estab- 
lished for the great purpose of their preservation and enforce- 
ment. That which was experimental in our plan of govern- 
ment was the question whether democratic rule could be so 
organized and conducted that it would not degenerate into li- 
cense and result in the tyranny of absolutism, without saving 
to the people the power so often found necessary of repressing 
or destroying their enemy, when he was found in the person of 
a single despot. 

When, in 1831, Alexis de Tocqueville came to study Democ- 
racy in America, the trial of nearly a half-century of the work- 
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ing of our system had been made, and it had been proved, by 
many crucial tests, to be a government of “ liberty regulated by 
law,” with such results in the development of strength, in popu- 
lation, wealth, and military and commercial power, as no age 
had ever witnessed. 

De Tocqueville had a special inquiry to prosecute, in his 
visit to America, in which his generous and faithful soul and 
the powers of his great intellect were engaged in the patriotic 
effort to secure to the people of France the blessings that De- 
mocracy in America had ordained and established throughout 
nearly the entire Western Hemisphere. He had read the story 
of the French Revolution, much of which had been recently 
written in the blood of men and women of great distinction 
who were his progenitors; and had witnessed the agitations 
and terrors of the Restoration and of the Second Republic, 
fruitful in crime and sacrifice, and barren of any good to 
mankind. 

He had just witnessed the spread of republican government 
through all the vast continental possessions of Spain in Amer- 
ica, and the loss of her great colonies. He had seen that these 
revolutions were accomplished almost without the shedding of 
blood, and he was filled with anxiety to learn the causes that 
had placed republican government, in France, in such contrast 
with Democracy in America. 

De Tocqueville was scarcely thirty years old when he began 
his studies of Democracy in America. It was a bold effort for 
one who had no special training in government, or in the study 
of political economy, but he had the example of Lafayette in 
establishing the military foundation of these liberties, and of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Hamilton, all of whom 
were young men, in building upon the Independence of the 
United States that wisest and best plan of general govern- 
ment that was ever devised for a free people. 

He found that the American people, through their chosen 
representatives who were instructed by their wisdom and ex- 
perience and were supported by their virtues—cultivated, puri- 
fied and ennobled by self-reliance and the love of God—had 
matured, in the excellent wisdom of their counsels, a new plan 
of government, which embraced every security for their liber- 
ties and equal rights and privileges to all in the pursuit of 
happiness. He came as an honest and impartial student and 
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his great commentary, like those of Paul, was written for the 
benefit of all nations and people and in vindication of truths 
that will stand for their deliverance from monarchical rule, 
_while time shall last. 

A French aristocrat of the purest strain of blood and of the 
most honorable lineage, whose family influence was coveted 
by crowned heads; who had no quarrel with the rulers of the 
nation, and was secure against want by his inherited estates; 
was moved by the agitations that compelled France to attempt 
to grasp suddenly the liberties and happiness we had gained in 
our revolution and, by his devout love of France, to search out 
and subject to the test of reason the basic principles of free 
government that had been embodied in our Constitution. This 
was the mission of De Tocqueville, and no mission was ever 
more honorably or justly conducted, or concluded with greater 
éclat, or better results for the welfare of mankind. 

His researches were logical and exhaustive. They included 
every phase of every question that then seemed to be apposite 
to the great inquiry he was making. 

The judgment of all who have studied his commentaries 
seems to have been unanimous, that his talents and learning 
were fully equal to his task. He began with the physical geog- 
raphy of this country, and examined the characteristics of the 
people, of all races and conditions, their social and religious sen- 
timents, their education and tastes; their industries, their com- 
merce, their local governments, their passions and prejudices, 
and their ethics and literature; leaving nothing unnoticed that 
might afford an argument to prove that our plan and form of 
government was or was not adapted especially to a peculiar 
people, or that it would be impracticable in any different coun- 
try, or among any different people. 

The pride and comfort that the American people enjoy in the 
great commentaries of De Tocqueville are far removed from the 
selfish adulation that comes from a great and singular success. 
It is the consciousness of victory over a false theory of govern- 
ment which has afflicted mankind for many ages, that gives 
joy to the true American, as it did to De Tocqueville in his 
great triumph. 

When De Tocqueville wrote, we had lived less than fifty 
years under our Constitution. In that time no great national 
commotion had occurred that tested its strength, or its power 
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of resistance to internal strife, such as had converted his be- 
loved France into fields of slaughter torn by tempests of wrath. 

He had a strong conviction that no government could be 
ordained that could resist these internal forces, when, they are 
directed to its destruction by bad men, or unreasoning mobs, 
and many then believed, as some yet believe, that our govern- 
ment is unequal to such pressure, when the assault is thor- 
oughly desperate. 

Had De Tocqueville lived to examine the history of the 
United States from 1860 to 1870, his misgivings as to this 
power of self-preservation would, probably, have been cleared 
off. He would have seen that, at the end of the most de- 
structive civil war that ever occurred, when animosities of the 
bitterest sort had banished all good feeling from the hearts of 
our people, the States of the American Union, still in complete 
organization and equipped with all their official entourage, 
aligned themselves in their places and took up the powers and 
duties of local government in perfect order and without em- 
barrassment. This would have dispelled his apprehensions, 
if he had any, about the power of the United States to with- 
stand the severest shocks of civil war. Could he have traced 
the further course of events until they open the portals of the 
twentieth century, he would have cast away his fears of our 
ability to restore peace, order, and prosperity, in the face of any 
difficulties, and would have rejoiced to find in the Constitution 
of the United States the remedy that is provided for the healing 
of the nation. 

De Tocqueville examined, with the care that is worthy the 
importance of the subject, the nature and value of the system 
of “local self-government,” as we style this most important 
feature of our plan, and (as has often happened) when this 
or any subject has become a matter of anxious concern, his 
treatment of the questions is found to have been masterly and 
his preconceptions almost prophetic. 

We are frequently indebted to him for able expositions and 
true doctrines relating to subjects that have slumbered in the 
minds of the people until they were suddenly forced on our at- 
tention by unexpected events. 

In his introductory chapter, M. De Tocqueville says: 
“ Amongst the novel objects that attracted my attention during 
my stay in the United States, nothing struck me more forcibly 
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than the general equality of conditions.” He referred, doubt- 
less, to social and political conditions among the people of the 
white race, who are described as “ We, the people,” in the open- 
ing sentence of the Constitution. The last three amendments 
of the Constitution have so changed this, that those who were 
then negro slaves are clothed with the rights of citizenship, 
including the right of suffrage. This was a political party 
movement, intended to be radical and revolutionary, but it 
will, ultimately, react because it has not the sanction of public 
opinion. 

If M. De Tocqueville could now search for a law that would 
negative this provision in its effect upon social equality, he 
would fail to find it. But he would find it in the unwritten law 
of the natural aversion of the races. He would find it in public 
opinion, which is the vital force in every law in a free govern- 
ment. This is a subject that our Constitution failed to regulate, 
because it was not contemplated by its authors. It is a question 
that will settle itself, without serious difficulty. The equality 
in the suffrage, thus guaranteed to the negro race, alone— 
for it was not intended to include other colored races—creates 
a new phase of political conditions that M. De Tocqueville could 
not foresee. Yet, in his commendation of the local town and 
county governments, he applauds and sustains that elementary 
feature of our political organization which, in the end, will 
render harmless this wide departure from the original plan 
and purpose of American Democracy. “ Local Self-Govern- 
ment,” independent of general control, except for general pur- 
poses, 1s the root and origin of all free republican government, 
and is the antagonist of all great political combinations that 
threaten the rights of minorities. It is the public opinion 
formed in the independent expressions of towns and other 
small civil districts that is the real conservatism of free gov- 
ernment. It is equally the enemy of that dangerous evil, the 
corruption of the ballot-box, from which it is now apprehended 
that one of our greatest troubles is to arise. 

The voter is selected, under our laws, because he has cer- 
tain physical qualifications—age and sex. His disqualifications, 
when any are imposed, relate to his education or property, 
and to the fact that he has not been convicted of crime. Of 
all men he should be most directly amenable to public opinion. 

The test of moral character and devotion to the duties of 
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good citizenship are ignored in the laws, because the courts can 
seldom deal with such questions in a uniform and satisfactory 
way, under rules that apply alike to all. Thus the voter, se- 
lected by law to represent himself and four other non-voting 
citizens, is often a person who is unfit for any public duty or 
trust. Ina town government, having a small area of jurisdic- 
tion, where the voice of the majority of qualified voters is 
conclusive, the fitness of the person who is to exercise that 
high representative privilege can be determined by his neigh- 
bors and acquaintances, and, in the great majority of cases, 
it will be decided honestly and for the good of the country. In 
such meetings, there is always a spirit of loyalty to the State, 
because that is loyalty to the people, and a reverence for 
God that gives weight to the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

M. De Tocqueville found in these minor local jurisdictions 
the theoretical conservatism which, in the aggregate, is the 
safest reliance of the State. So we have found them, in 
practice, the true protectors of the purity of the ballot, without 
which all free government will degenerate into absolutism. 

In the future of the Republic, we must encounter many diffi- 
cult and dangerous situations, but the principles established 
in the Constitution and the check upon hasty or inconsiderate 
legislation, and upon executive action, and the supreme arbitra- 
ment of the courts, will be found sufficient for the safety of 
personal rights, and for the safety of the government, and the 
prophetic outlook of M. De Tocqueville will be fully realized 
through the influence of Democracy in America. Each suc- 
ceeding generation of Americans will find in the pure and im- 
partial reflections of De Tocqueville a new source of pride in 
our institutions of government, and sound reasons for patriotic 
effort to preserve them and to inculcate their teachings. They 
have mastered the power of monarchical rule in the American 
Hemisphere, freeing religion from all shackles, and will spread, 
by a quiet but resistless influence, through the islands of the 
seas to other lands, where the appeals of De Tocqueville for 
human rights and liberties have already inspired the souls of 
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appearance of “Democracy in America,” by Alexis 
Charles Henri Clerel de Tocqueville, a French noble- 
man, born at Paris, July 29, 1805. 

Bred to the law, he exhibited an early predilection for 
philosophy and political economy, and at twenty-two was 
appointed judge-auditor at the tribunal of Versailles. 

In 1831, commissioned ostensibly to investigate the peni- 
tentiary system of the United States, he visited this country, 
with his friend, Gustave de Beaumont, travelling extensively 
through those parts of the Republic then subdued to settle- 
ment, studying the methods of local, State, and national ad- 
ministration, and observing the manners and habits, the daily 
life, the business, the industries and occupations of the people. 

“Democracy in America,” the first of four volumes upon 
“ American Institutions and their Influence,” was published 
in 1835. It was received at once by the scholars and thinkers 
of Europe as a profound, impartial, and entertaining exposi- 
tion of the principles of popular, representative self-govern- 
ment. 

Napoleon, “the mighty somnambulist of a vanished dream,” 
had abolished feudalism and absolutism, made monarchs and 
dynasties obsolete, and substituted for the divine right of 
kings the sovereignty of the people. 

Although by birth and sympathies an aristocrat, M. de 
Tocqueville saw that the reign of tradition and privilege at 
last was ended. He perceived that civilization, after many 
bloody centuries, had entered a new epoch. He beheld, and 
deplored, the excesses that had attended the genesis of the 
democratic spirit in France, and while he loved liberty, he 
detested the crimes that had been committed in its name. Be- 
longing neither to the class which regarded the social reyolu- 
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tion as an innovation to be resisted, nor to that which con- 
sidered political equality the universal panacea for the evils 
of humanity, he resolved by personal observation of the re- 
sults of democracy in the New World to ascertain its natural 
consequences, and to learn what the nations of Europe had to 
hope or fear from its final supremacy. 

That a youth of twenty-six should entertain a design so 
broad and bold implies singular intellectual intrepidity. He 
had neither model nor precedent. The vastness and novelty 
of the undertaking increase admiration for the remarkable 
ability with which the task was performed. 

Were literary excellence the sole claim of “ Democracy in 
America” to distinction, the splendor of its composition alone 
would entitle it to high place among the masterpieces of the 
century. The first chapter, upon the exterior form of North 
America, as the theatre upon which the great drama is to be 
enacted, for graphic and picturesque description of the physical 
characteristics of the continent is not surpassed in literature: 
nor is there any subdivision of the work in which the severest 
philosophy is not invested with the grace of poetry, and the 
driest statistics with the charm of romance. Western emigra- 
tion seemed commonplace and prosaic till M. de Tocqueville 
said, “ This gradual and continuous progress of the European 
race toward the Rocky Mountains has the solemnity of a 
providential event; it is like a deluge of men rising un- 
abatedly, and daily driven onward by the hand of God!” 

The mind of M. de Tocqueville had the candor of the photo- 
graphic camera. It recorded impressions with the impartiality 
of nature. The image was sometimes distorted, and the 
perspective was not always true, but he was neither a pane- 
gyrist, nor an advocate, nor a critic. He observed American 
phenomena as illustrations, not as proof nor arguments; and 
although it is apparent that the tendency of his mind was not 
wholly favorable to the democratic principle, yet those who 
dissent from his conclusions must commend the ability and 
courage with which they are expressed. 

Though not originally written for Americans, “ Democracy 
in America” must always remain a work of engrossing and 
constantly increasing interest to citizens of the United States 
as the first philosophic and comprehensive view of our so- 
ciety, institutions, and destiny. No one can rise even from 
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the most cursory perusal without clearer insight and more 
patriotic appreciation of the blessings of liberty protected by 
law, nor without encouragement for the stability and per- 
petuity of the Republic. The causes which appeared to M. 
de Tocqueville to menace both, have gone. The despotism of 
public opinion, the tyranny of majorities, the absence of in- 
tellectual freedom which seemed to him to degrade adminis- 
tration and bring statesmanship, learning, and literature to 
the level of the lowest, are no longer considered. The violence 
of party spirit has been mitigated, and the judgment of the 
wise is not subordinated to the prejudices of the ignorant. 

Other dangers have come. Equality of conditions no longer 
exists. Prophets of evil predict the downfall of democracy, 
but the student of M. de Tocqueville will find consolation 
and encouragement in the reflection that the same spirit which 
has vanquished the perils of the past, which he foresaw, will 
be equally prepared for the responsibilities of the present and 
the future. 

The last of the four volumes of M. de Tocqueville’s work 
upon American institutions appeared in 1840. 

In 1838 he was chosen member of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences. In 1839 he was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies. He became a member of the French Academy 
in 1841. 

In 1848 he was in the Assembly, and from June 2nd to Oc- 
tober 31st he was Minister of ForeignAffairs. The coup d'état 
of December 2, 1851 drove him from the public service. In 
1856 he published “The Old Régime and the Revolution.” 
He died at Cannes, April 15, 1859, at the age of fifty-four. 
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DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 


FIRST PART 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 


MONGST the novel objects that attracted my attention 
A during my stay in the United States, nothing struck 
me more forcibly than the general equality of condi- 
tions. I readily discovered the prodigious influence which this 
primary fact exercises on the whole course of society, by giving 
a certain direction to public opinion, and a certain tenor to the 
laws; by imparting new maxims to the governing powers, and 
peculiar habits to the governed. I speedily perceived that the 
influence of this fact extends far beyond the political character 
and the laws of the country, and that it has no less empire over 
civil society than over the Government; it creates opinions, 
engenders sentiments, suggests the ordinary practices of life, 
and modifies whatever it does not produce. The more I ad- 
vanced in the study of American society, the more I perceived 
that the equality of conditions is the fundamental fact from 
which all others seem to be derived, and the central point at 
which all my observations constantly terminated. 

I then turned my thoughts to our own hemisphere, where I 
imagined that I discerned something analogous to the spectacle 
which the New World presented to me. I observed that the 
equality of conditions is daily progressing towards those ex- 
treme limits which it seems to have reached in the United States, 
and that the democracy which governs the American communi- 
ties appears to be rapidly rising into power in Europe. I hence 
conceived the idea of the book which is now before the reader. 

It is evident to all alike that a great democratic revolution 
is going on amongst us; but there are two opinions as to its 
nature and consequences. To some it appears to be a novel 
accident, which as such may still be checked; to others it seems 
irresistible, because it is the most uniform, the most ancient, 
and the most permanent tendency which is to be found in his- 
tory. Let us recollect the situation of France seven hundred 
years ago, when the territory was divided amongst a small 
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number of families, who were the owners of the soil and the 
rulers of the inhabitants; the right of governing descended 
with the family inheritance from generation to generation; 
force was the only means by which man could act on man, and 
landed property was the sole source of power. Soon, however, 
the political power of the clergy was founded, and began to 
exert itself: the clergy opened its ranks to all classes, to the 
poor and the rich, the villein and the lord; equality penetrated 
into the Government through the Church, and the being who 
as a ser{ must have vegetated in perpetual bondage took his 
place as a priest in the midst of nobles, and not infrequently 
above the heads of kings. 

The different relations of men became more complicated and 
more numerous as society gradually became more stable and 
more civilized. Thence the want of civil laws was felt; and 
the order of legal functionaries soon rose from the obscurity 
of the tribunals and their dusty chambers, to appear at the court 
of the monarch, by the side of the feudal barons in their ermine 
and their mail. Whilst the kings were ruining themselves by 
their great enterprises, and the nobles exhausting their re- 
sources by private wars, the lower orders were enriching them- 
selves by commerce. The influence of money began to be per- 
ceptible in State affairs. The transactions of business opened 
a new road to power, and the financier rose to a station of politi- 
cal influence in which he was at once flattered and despised. 
Gradually the spread of mental acquirements, and the increas- 
ing taste for literature and art, opened chances of success to 
talent; science became a means of government, intelligence 
led to social power, and the man of letters took a part in the 
affairs of the State. The value attached to the privileges of 
birth decreased in the exact proportion in which new paths were 
struck out to advancement. In the eleventh century nobility 
was beyond all price; in the thirteenth it might be purchased; 
it was conferred for the first time in 1270; and equality was 
thus introduced into the Government by the aristocracy itself. 

In the course of these seven hundred years it sometimes hap- 
pened that in order to resist the authority of the Crown, or to 
diminish the power of their rivals, the nobles granted a certain 
share of political rights to the people. Or, more frequently, the 
king permitted the lower orders to enjoy a degree of power, 
with the intention of repressing the aristocracy. In France the 
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kings have always been the most active and the most constant 
of levellers. When they were strong and ambitious they spared 
no pains to raise the people to the level of the nobles; when 
they were temperate or weak they allowed the people to rise 
above themselves. Some assisted the democracy by their tal- 
ents, others by their vices. Louis XI and Louis XIV reduced 
every rank beneath the throne to the same subjection; Louis 
XV descended, himself and all his Court, into the dust. 

As soon as land was held on any other than a feudal tenure, 
and personal property began in its turn to confer influence and 
power, every improvement which was introduced in commerce 
or manufacture was a fresh element of the equality of condi- 
tions. Henceforward every new discovery, every new want 
which it engendered, and every new desire which craved satis- 
faction, was a step towards the universal level. The taste for 
luxury, the love of war, the sway of fashion, and the most 
superficial as well as the deepest passions of the human heart, 
co-operated to enrich the poor and to impoverish the rich. 

From the time when the exercise of the intellect became the 
source of strength and of wealth, it is impossible not to con- 
sider every addition to science, every fresh truth, and every 
new idea as a germ of power placed within the reach of the 
people. Poetry, eloquence, and memory, the grace of wit, the 
glow of imagination, the depth of thought, and all the gifts 
which are bestowed by Providence with an equal hand, turned 
to the advantage of the democracy; and even when they were 
in the possession of its adversaries they still served its cause 
by throwing into relief the natural greatness of man; its con- 
quests spread, therefore, with those of civilization and knowl- 
edge, and literature became an arsenal where the poorest and 
the weakest could always find weapons to their hand. 

In perusing the pages of our history, we shall scarcely meet 
with a single great event, in the lapse of seven hundred years, 
which has not turned to the advantage of equality. The Cru- 
sades and the wars of the English decimated the nobles and 
divided their possessions; the erection of communities intro- 
duced an element of democratic liberty into the bosom of feudal 
monarchy; the invention of fire-arms equalized the villein and 
the noble on the field of battle; printing opened the same re- 
sources to the minds of all classes; the post was organized so 
as to bring the same information to the door of the poor man’s 
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cottage and to the gate of the palace; and Protestantism pro- 
claimed that all men are alike able to find the road to heaven. 
The discovery of America offered a thousand new paths to 
fortune, and placed riches and power within the reach of the 
adventurous and the obscure. If we examine what has hap- 
pened in France at intervals of fifty years, beginning with the 
eleventh century, we shall invariably perceive that a twofold 
revolution has taken place in the state of society. The noble 
has gone down on the social ladder, and the roturter has gone 
up; the one descends as the other rises. Every half century 
brings them nearer to each other, and they will very shortly 
meet. 

Nor is this phenomenon at all peculiar to France. Whither- 
soever we turn our eyes we shall witness the same continual 
revolution throughout the whole of Christendom. The various 
occurrences of national existence have everywhere turned to 
the advantage of democracy; all men have aided it by their ex- 
ertions: those who have intentionally labored in its cause, and 
those who have served it unwittingly; those who have fought 
for it and those who have declared themselves its opponents, 
have all been driven along in the same track, have all labored to 
one end, some ignorantly and some unwillingly; all have been 
blind instruments in the hands of God. 

The gradual development of the equality of conditions is 
therefore a providential fact, and it possesses all the characteris- 
tics of a divine decree: it is universal, it is durable, it constantly 
eludes all human interference, and all events as well as all men 
contribute to its progress. Would it, then, be wise to imagine 
that a social impulse which dates from so far back can be checked 
by the efforts of a generation? Is it credible that the democracy 
which has annihilated the feudal system and vanquished kings 
will respect the citizen and the capitalist? Will it stop now that 
it has grown so strong and its adversaries so weak? None can 
say which way we are going, for all terms of comparison are 
wanting: the equality of conditions is more complete in the 
Christian countries of the present day than it has been at any 
time or in any part of the world; so that the extent of what al- 
ready exists prevents us from foreseeing what may be yet to 
come. 

The whole book which is here offered to the public has been 
written under the impression of a kind of religious dread pro- 
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duced in the author’s mind by the contemplation of so irre- 
sistible a revolution, which has advanced for centuries in spite of 
such amazing obstacles, and which is still proceeding in the 
midst of the ruins it has made. It is not necessary that God 
himself should speak in order to disclose to us the unquestion- 
able signs of His will; we can discern them in the habitual 
course of nature, and in the invariable tendency of events: I 
know, without a special revelation, that the planets move in the 
orbits traced by the Creator’s finger. If the men of our time 
were led by attentive observation and by sincere reflection to 
acknowledge that the gradual and progressive development of 
social equality is at once the past and future of their history, 
this solitary truth would confer the sacred character of a Divine 
decree upon the change. To attempt to check democracy would 
be in that case to resist the will of God; and the nations would 
then be constrained to make the best of the social lot awarded to 
them by Providence. 

The Christian nations of our age seem to me to present a most 
alarming spectacle; the impulse which is bearing them along 
is so strong that it cannot be stopped, but it is not yet so rapid 
that it cannot be guided: their fate is in their hands; yet a little 
while and it may be so nolonger. The first duty which is at this 
time imposed upon those who direct our affairs is to educate the 
democracy ; to warm its faith, if that be possible; to purify its 
morals; to direct its energies; to substitute a knowledge of 
business for its inexperience, and an acquaintance with its true 
interests for its blind propensities; to adapt its government to 
time and place, and to modify it in compliance with the occur- 
rences and the actors of theage. A newscience of politics is in- 
dispensable to a new world. This, however, is what we think 
of least; launched in the middle of a rapid stream, we obsti- 
nately fix our eyes on the ruins which may still be described upon 
the shore we have left, whilst the current sweeps us along, and 
drives us backwards towards the gulf. 

In no country in Europe has the great social revolution which 
I have been describing made such rapid progress as in France; 
but it has always been borne on by chance. The heads of the 
State have never had any forethought for its exigencies, and 
its victories have been obtained without their consent or with- 
out their knowledge. The most powerful, the most intelligent, 
and the most moral classes of the nation have never attempted to 
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connect themselves with it in order to guide it. The people 
has consequently been abandoned to its wild propensities, and 
it has grown up like those outcasts who receive their education 
in the public streets, and who are unacquainted with aught but 
the vices and wretchedness of society. The existence of a de- 
mocracy was seemingly unknown, when on a sudden it took 
possession of the supreme power. Everything was then sub- 
mitted to its caprices; it was worshipped as the idol of strength; 
until, when it was enfeebled by its own excesses, the legislator 
conceived the rash project of annihilating its power, instead of 
instructing it and correcting its vices; no attempt was made to 
fit it to govern, but all were bent on excluding it from the gov- 
ernment. 

The consequence of this has been that the democratic revolu- 
tion has been effected only in the material parts of society, with- 
out that concomitant change in laws, ideas, customs, and man- 
ners which was necessary to render such a revolution beneficial. 
We have gotten a democracy, but without the conditions which 
lessen its vices and render its natural advantages more promi- 
nent; and although we already perceive the evils it brings, we 
are ignorant of the benefits it may confer. 

While the power of the Crown, supported by the aristocracy, 
peaceably governed the nations of Europe, society possessed, 
in the midst of its wretchedness, several different advantages 
which can now scarcely be appreciated or conceived. The power 
of a part of his subjects was an insurmountable barrier to the 
tyranny of the prince; and the monarch, who felt the almost 
divine character which he enjoyed in the eyes of the multitude, 
derived a motive for the just use of his power from the respect 
which he inspired. High as they were placed above the people, 
the nobles could not but take that calm and benevolent interest in 
its fate which the shepherd feels towards his flock; and with- 
out acknowledging the poor as their equals, they watched over 
the destiny of those whose welfare Providence had entrusted to 
their care. The people never having conceived the idea of a 
social condition different from its own, and entertaining no 
expectation of ever ranking with its chiefs, received benefits 
from them without discussing their rights. It grew attached to 
them when they were clement and just, and it submitted with- 
out resistance or servility to their exactions, as to the inevit- 
able visitations of the arm of God. Custom, and the manners 
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of the time, had moreover created a species of law in the midst 
of violence, and established certain limits to oppression. As the 
noble never suspected that anyone would attempt to deprive him 
of the privileges which he believed to be legitimate, and as the 
serf looked upon his own inferiority as a consequence of the 
immutable order of nature, it is easy to imagine that a mutual 
exchange of good-will took place between two classes so differ- 
ently gifted by fate. Inequality and wretchedness were then to 
be found in society; but the souls of neither rank of men were 
degraded. Men are not corrupted by the exercise of power or 
debased by the habit of obedience, but by the exercise of a power 
which they believe to be illegal and by obedience to a rule which 
they consider to be usurped and oppressive. On one side was 
wealth, strength, and leisure, accompanied by the refinements 
of luxury, the elegance of taste, the pleasures of wit, and the re- 
ligion of art. On the other was labor and a rude ignorance ; but 
in the midst of this coarse and ignorant multitude it was not un- 
common to meet with energetic passions, generous sentiments, 
profound religious convictions, and independent virtues. The 
body of a State thus organized might boast of its stability, its 
power, and, above all, of its glory. 

But the scene is now changed, and gradually the two ranks 
mingle ; the divisions which once severed mankind are lowered, 
property is divided, power is held in common, the light of inteili- 
gence spreads, and the capacities of all classes are equally culti- 
vated; the State becomes democratic, and the empire of de- 
mocracy is slowly and peaceably introduced into the institutions 
and the manners of the nation. I can conceive a society in which 
all men would profess an equal attachment and respect for the 
laws of which they are the common authors; in which the au- 
thority of the State would be respected as necessary, though 
not as divine; and the loyalty of the subject to its chief magis- 
trate would not be a passion, but a quiet and rational persua- 
sion. Every individual being in the possession of rights which 
he is sure to retain, a kind of manly reliance and reciprocal 
courtesy would arise between all classes, alike removed from 
pride and meanness. The people, well acquainted with its true 
interests, would allow that in order to profit by the advantages 
of society it is necessary to satisfy its demands. In this state 
of things the voluntary association of the citizens might supply 
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the individual exertions of the nobles, and the community would 
be alike protected from anarchy and from oppression. 

I admit that, in a democratic State thus constituted, society 
will not be stationary; but the impulses of the social body may 
be regulated and directed forwards; if there be less splendor 
than in the halls of an aristocracy, the contrast of misery will 
be less frequent also; the pleasures of enjoyment may be less 
excessive, but those of comfort will be more general; the sci- 
ences may be less perfectly cultivated, but ignorance will be less 
common; the impetuosity of the feelings will be repressed, and 
the habits of the nation softened; there will be more vices and 
fewer crimes. In the absence of enthusiasm and of an ardent 
faith, great sacrifices may be obtained from the members of a 
commonwealth by an appeal to their understandings and their 
experience ; each individual will feel the same necessity for unit- 
ing with his fellow-citizens to protect his own weakness; and as 
he knows that if they are to assist he must co-operate, he will 
readily perceive that his personal interest is identified with the 
interest of the community. The nation, taken as a whole, will be 
less brilliant, less glorious, and perhaps less strong; but the 
majority of the citizens will enjoy a greater degree of pros- 
perity, and the people will remain quiet, not because it despairs 
of amelioration, but because it is conscious of the advantages 
of its condition. If all the consequences of this state of things 
were not good or useful, society would at least have appropri- 
ated all such as were useful and good; and having once and for 
ever renounced the social advantages of aristocracy, mankind 
would enter into possession of all the benefits which democracy 
can afford. 

But here it may be asked what we have adopted in the place 
of those institutions, those ideas, and those customs of our fore- 
fathers which we have abandoned. The spell of royalty is 
broken, but it has not been succeeded by the majesty of the laws ; 
the people has learned to despise all authority, but fear now ex- 
torts a larger tribute of obedience than that which was formerly 
paid by reverence and by love. 

I perceive that we have destroyed those independent beings 
which were able to cope with tyranny single-handed; but it is 
the Government that has inherited the privileges of which fam- 
ilies, corporations, and individuals have been deprived; the 
weakness of the whole community has therefore succeeded that 
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influence of a small body of citizens, which, if it was sometimes 
oppressive, was often conservative. The division of property 
has lessened the distance which separated the rich from the poor ; 
but it would seem that the nearer they draw to each other, the 
greater is their mutual hatred, and the more vehement the envy 
and the dread with which they resist each other’s claims to 
power; the notion of Right is alike insensible to both classes, 
and Force affords to both the only argument for the present, and 
the only guarantee for the future. The poor man retains the 
prejudices of his forefathers without their faith, and their ig- 
norance without their virtues; he has adopted the doctrine of 
self-interest as the rule of his actions, without understanding 
the science which controls it, and his egotism is no less blind 
than his devotedness was formerly. If society is tranquil, it is 
not becatise it relies upon its strength and its well-being, but 
because it knows its weakness and its infirmities; a single effort 
may cost it its life; everybody feels the evil, but no one has 
courage or energy enough to seek the cure; the desires, the 
regret, the sorrows, and the joys of the time produce nothing 
that is visible or permanent, like the passions of old men which 
terminate in impotence. 

We have, then, abandoned whatever advantages the old state 
of things afforded, without receiving any compensation from 
our present condition; we have destroyed an aristocracy, and 
we seem inclined to survey its ruins with complacency, and to 
fix our abode in the midst of them. 

The phenomena which the intellectual world presents are not 
less deplorable. The democracy of France, checked in its course 
or abandoned to its lawless passions, has overthrown whatever 
crossed its path, and has shaken all that it has not destroyed. 
Its empire on society has not been gradually introduced or 
peaceably established, but it has constantly advanced in the 
midst of disorder and the agitation of a conflict. In the heat of 
the struggle each partisan is hurried beyond the limits of his 
opinions by the opinions and the excesses of his opponents, un- 
til he loses sight of the end of his exertions, and holds a language 
which disguises his real sentiments or secret instincts. Hence 
arises the strange confusion which we are witnessing. I can- 
not recall to my mind a passage in history more worthy of sor- 
row and of pity than the scenes which are happening under our 
eyes; it is as if the natural bond which unites the opinions of 
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man to his tastes and his actions to his principles was now 
broken; the sympathy which has always been acknowledged be- 
tween the feelings and the ideas of mankind appears to be dis- 
solved, and all the laws of moral analogy to be abolished. 

Zealous Christians may be found amongst us whose minds 
are nurtured in the love and knowledge of a future life, and 
who readily espouse the cause of human liberty as the source of 
all moral greatness. Christianity, which has declared that all 
men are equal in the sight of God, will not refuse to acknowl- 
edge that all citizens are equal in the eye of the law. But, bya 
singular concourse of events, religion is entangled in those insti- 
tutions which democracy assails, and it is not unfrequently 
brought to reject the equality it loves, and to curse that cause 
of liberty as a foe which it might hallow by its alliance. 

By the side of these religious men I discern others whose 
looks are turned to the earth more than to Heaven; they are 
the partisans of liberty, not only as the source of the noblest 
virtues, but more especially as the root of all solid advantages ; 
and they sincerely desire to extend its sway, and to impart its 
blessings to mankind. It is natural that they should hasten to 
invoke the assistance of religion, for they must know that liberty 
cannot be established without morality, nor morality without 
faith; but they have seen religion in the ranks of their adver- 
saries, and they inquire no further; some of them attack it 
openly, and the remainder are afraid to defend it. 

In former ages slavery has been advocated by the venal and 
slavish-minded, whilst the independent and the warm-hearted 
were struggling without hope to save the liberties of mankind. 
But men of high and generous characters are now to be met 
with, whose opinions are at variance with their inclinations, and 
who praise that servility which they have themselves never 
known. Others, on the contrary, speak in the name of liberty, 
as if they were able to feel its sanctity and its majesty, and 
loudly claim for humanity those rights which they have always 
disowned. There are virtuous and peaceful individuals whose 
pure morality, quiet habits, affluence, and talents fit them to be 
the leaders of the surrounding population; their love of their 
country is sincere, and they are prepared to make the greatest 
sacrifices to its welfare, but they confound the abuses of civiliza- 
tion with its benefits, and the idea of evil is inseparable in their 
minds from that of novelty. 
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Not far from this class is another party, whose object is to 
materialize mankind, to hit upon what is expedient without 
heeding what is just, to acquire knowledge without faith, and 
prosperity apart from virtue; assuming the title of the cham- 
pions of modern civilization, and placing themselves in a station 
which they usurp with insolence, and from which they are 
driven by their own unworthiness. Where are we then? The 
religionists are the enemies of liberty, and the friends of liberty 
attack religion; the high-minded and the noble advocate sub- 
jection, and the meanest and most servile minds preach inde- 
pendence; honest and enlightened citizens are opposed to all 
progress, whilst men without patriotism and without principles 
are the apostles of civilization and of intelligence. Has such 
been the fate of the centuries which have preceded our own? 
and has man always inhabited a world like the present, where 
nothing is linked together, where virtue is without genius, and 
genius without honor; where the love of order is confounded 
with a taste for oppression, and the holy rites of freedom with a 
contempt of law; where the light thrown by conscience on hu- 
man actions is dim, and where nothing seems to be any longer 
forbidden or allowed, honorable or shameful, false or true? I 
cannot, however, believe that the Creator made man to leave him 
in an endless struggle with the intellectual miseries which sur- 
round us: God destines a calmer and a more certain future to 
the communities of Europe; I am unacquainted with His de- 
signs, but I shall not cease to believe in them because I cannot 
fathom them, and I had rather mistrust my own capacity than 
His justice. 

There is a country in the world where the great revolution 
which I am speaking of seems nearly to have reached its natural 
limits; it has been effected with ease and simplicity, say rather 
that this country has attained the consequences of the demo- 
cratic revolution which we are undergoing without having 
experienced the revolution itself. The emigrants who fixed 
themselves on the shores of America in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century severed the democratic principle from all 
the principles which repressed it in the old communities of Eu- 
rope, and transplanted it unalloyed to the New World. It has 
there been allowed to spread in perfect freedom, and to put forth 
its consequences in the laws by influencing the manners of the 
country. 
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It appears to me beyond a doubt that sooner or later we shall 
arrive, like the Americans, at an almost complete equality of 
conditions. But I do not conclude from this that we shall ever 
be necessarily led to draw the same political consequences which 
the Americans have derived from a similar social organization. 
I am far from supposing that they have chosen the only form 
of government which a democracy may adopt; but the identity 
of the efficient cause of laws and manners in the two countries is 
sufficient to account for the immense interest we have in becom- 
ing acquainted with its effects in each of them. 

It is not, then, merely to satisfy a legitimate curiosity that 
I have examined America; my wish has been to find instruction 
by which we may ourselves profit. Whoever should imagine 
that I have intended to write a panegyric will perceive that such 
was not my design; nor has it been my object to advocate any 
form of government in particular, for I am of opinion that ab- 
solute excellence is rarely to be found in any legislation; I have 
not even affected to discuss whether the social revolution, which 
I believe to be irresistible, is advantageous or prejudicial to man- 
kind; I have acknowledged this revolution as a fact already 
accomplished or on the eve of its accomplishment; and I have 
selected the nation, from amongst those which have undergone 
it, in which its development has been the most peaceful and the 
most complete, in order to discern its natural consequences, and, 
if it be possible, to distinguish the means by which it may be 
rendered profitable. I confess that in America I saw more than 
America; I sought the image of democracy itself, with its in- 
clinations, its character, its prejudices, and its passions, in or- 
der to learn what we have to fear or to hope from its progress. 

In the first part of this work I have attempted to show the 
tendency given to the laws by the democracy of America, which 
is abandoned almost without restraint to its instinctive propen- 
sities, and to exhibit the course it prescribes to the Government 
and the influence it exercises on affairs. I have sought to dis- 
cover the evils and the advantages which it produces. I have 
examined the precautions used by the Americans to direct it, 
as well as those which they have not adopted, and I have under- 
taken to point out the causes which enable it to govern so- 
ciety. I do not know whether I have succeeded in making 
known what I saw in America, but I am certain that such has 
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been my sincere desire, and that I have never, knowingly, 
moulded facts to ideas, instead of ideas to facts. 

Whenever a point could be established by the aid of written 
documents, I have had recourse to the original text, and to the 
most authentic and approved works. I have cited my au- 
thorities in the notes, and anyone may refer to them. Whenever 
an opinion, a political custom, or a remark on the manners of 
the country was concerned, I endeavored to consult the most 
enlightened men I met with. If the point in question was im- 
portant or doubtful, I was not satisfied with one testimony, but 
I formed my opinion on the evidence of several witnesses. Here 
the reader must necessarily believe me upon my word. I could 
frequently have quoted names which are either known to him, 
or which deserve to be so, in proof of what I advance; but I 
have carefully abstained from this practice. A stranger fre- 
quently hears important truths at the fire-side of his host, which 
the latter would perhaps conceal from the ear of friendship; he 
consoles himself with his guest for the silence to which he is 
restricted, and the shortness of the traveller’s stay takes away 
all fear of his indiscretion. I carefully noted every conversation 
of this nature as soon as it occurred, but these notes will never 
leave my writing-case; I had rather injure the success of my 
statements than add my name to the list of those strangers who 
repay the generous hospitality they have received by subsequent 
chagrin and annoyance. 

I am aware that, notwithstanding my care, nothing will be 
easier than to criticise this book, if anyone ever chooses to criti- 
cise it. Those readers who may examine it closely will discover 
the fundamental idea which connects the several parts together. 
But the diversity of the subjects I have had to treat is exceed- 
ingly great, and it will not be difficult to oppose an isolated fact 
to the body of facts which I quote, or an isolated idea to the body 
of ideas I put forth. I hope to be read in the spirit which has 
guided my labors, and that my book may be judged by the gen- 
eral impression it leaves, as I have formed my own judgment 
not on any single reason, but upon the mass of evidence. It must 
not be forgotten that the author who wishes to be understood is 
obliged to push all his ideas to their utmost theoretical conse- 
quences, and often to the verge of what is false or impractic- 
able; for if it be necessary sometimes to quit the rules of logic 
in active life, such is not the case in discourse, and a man finds 
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that almost as many difficulties spring from inconsistency of 
language as usually arise from inconsistency of conduct. 

I conclude by pointing out myself what many readers will 
consider the principal defect of the work. This book is written 
to favor no particular views, and in composing it I have enter- 
tained no designs of serving or attacking any party; I have 
undertaken not to see differently, but to look further than par- 
ties, and whilst they are busied for the morrow 1 have turned 
my thoughts to the Future. 


CHAPTER | 
EXTERIOR FORM OF NORTH AMERICA 


North America divided into two vast regions, one inclining towards 
the Pole, the other towards the Equator—Valley of the Mississippi 
—Traces of the Revolutions of the Globe—Shore of the Atlantic 
Ocean where the English Colonies were founded—Difference in the 
appearance of North and of South America at the time of their 
Discovery—Forests of North America—Prairies—Wandering 
Tribes of Natives—Their outward appearance, manners, and Jan- 
guage—Traces of an unknown people. 


ORTH AMERICA presents in its external form certain 
general features which it is easy to discriminate at the 
first glance. A sort of methodical order seems to have 

regulated the separation of land and water, mountains and val- 
leys. A-simple, but grand, arrangement is discoverable amidst 
the confusion of objects and the prodigious variety of scenes. 
This continent is divided, almost equally, into two vast regions, 
one of which is bounded on the north by the Arctic Pole, and by 
the two great oceans on the east and west. It stretches towards 
the south, forming a triangle whose irregular sides meet at 
length below the great lakes of Canada. The second region 
begins where the other terminates, and includes all the re- 
mainder of the continent. The one slopes gently towards the 
Pole, the other towards the Equator. 

The territory comprehended in the first region descends 
towards the north with so imperceptible a slope that it may 
almost be said to form a level plain, Within the bounds of this 
immense tract of country there are neither high mountains nor 
deep valleys. Streams meander through it irregularly: great 
rivers mix their currents, separate and meet again, disperse and 
form vast marshes, losing all trace of their channels in the laby- 
rinth of waters they have themselves created; and thus, at 
length, after innumerable windings, fall into the Polar Seas. 
The great lakes which bound this first region are not walled in, 
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like most of those in the Old World, between hills and rocks. 
Their banks are flat, and rise but a few feet above the level of 
their waters; each of them thus forming a vast bowl filled to 
the brim. The slightest change in the structure of the globe 
would cause their waters to rush either towards the Pole or to 
the tropical sea. 

The second region is more varied on its surface, and better 
suited for the habitation of man. Two long chains of moun- 
tains divide it from one extreme to the other; the Alleghany 
ridge takes the form of the shores of the Atlantic Ocean; the 
other is parallel with the Pacific. The space which lies between 
these two chains of mountains contains 1,341,649 square miles.a 
Its surface is therefore about six times as great as that of 
France. This vast territory, however, forms a single valley, 
one side of which descends gradually from the rounded sum- 
mits of the Alleghanies, while the other rises in an uniriter- 
rupted course towards the tops of the Rocky Mountains. At 
the bottom of the valley flows an immense river, into which 
the various streams issuing from the mountains fall from all 
parts. In memory of their native land, the French formerly 
called this river the St. Louis. The Indians, in their pompous 
language, have named it the Father of Waters, or the Missis- 
Sippi. 

The Mississippi takes its source above the limit of the two 
great regions of which I have spoken, not far from the highest 
point of the table-land where they unite. Near the same spot 
rises another river,b which empties itself into the Polar seas. 
The course of the Mississippi is at first dubious: it winds 
several times towards the north, from whence it rose; and at 
length, after having been delayed in lakes and marshes, it flows 
slowly onwards to the south. Sometimes quietly gliding along 
the argillaceous bed which nature has assigned to it, some- 
times swollen by storms, the Mississippi waters 2,500 miles in 
its course.c At the distance of 1,364 miles from its mouth this 
river attains an average depth of fifteen feet; and it is navigated 
by vessels of 300 tons burden for a course of nearly 500 miles. 
Fifty-seven large navigable rivers contribute to swell the waters 

of the Mississippi; amongst others, the Missouri, which trav- 
erses a space of 2,500 miles; the Arkansas of 1,300 miles, the 
aDarby’s “ View of the United c Warden’s “Description of the 


States. United States.’ 
b The Red River. 
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Red River 1,000 miles, four whose course is from 800 to 1,000 
miles in length, viz., the Illinois, the St. Peter’s, the St. Francis, 
and the Moingona; besides a countless multitude of rivulets 
which unite from all parts their tributary streams. 

The valley which is watered by the Mississippi seems formed 

to be the bed of this mighty river, which, like a god of antiquity, 
dispenses both good and evil in its course. On the shores of the 
stream nature displays an inexhaustible fertility; in propor- 
tion as you recede from its banks, the powers of vegetation 
languish, the soil becomes poor, and the plants that survive 
have a sickly growth. Nowhere have the great convulsions of 
the globe left more evident traces than in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi; the whole aspect of the country shows the powerful 
effects of water, both by its fertility and by its barrenness. The 
waters of the primeval ocean accumulated enormous beds of 
vegetable mould in the valley, whichthey levelled as they retired. 
Upon the right shore of the river are seen immense plains, as 
smooth as if the husbandman had passed over them with his 
roller. As you approach the mountains the soil becomes more 
and more unequal and sterile; the ground is, as it were, pierced 
in a thousand places by primitive rocks, which appear like the 
bones of a skeleton whose flesh is partly consumed. The sur- 
face of the earth is covered with a granite sand and huge irreg- 
ular masses of stone, among which a few plants force their 
growth, and give the appearance of a green field covered with 
the ruins of a vast edifice. These stones and this sand discover, 
on examination, a perfect analogy with those which compose 
the arid and broken summits of the Rocky Mountains. The 
flood of waters which washed the soil to the bottom of the val- 
ley afterwards carried away portions of the rocks themselves ; 
and these, dashed and bruised against the neighboring cliffs, 
were left scattered like wrecks at their feet¢d The valley of 
the Mississippi is, upon the whole, the most magnificent dwell- 
ing-place prepared by God for man’s abode; and yet it may 
be said that at present it is but a mighty desert. 

On the eastern side of the Alleghanies, between the base of 
these mountains and the Atlantic Ocean, there lies a long ridge 
of rocks and sand, which the sea appears to have left behind as 
it retired. The mean breadth of this territory does not exceed 
one hundred miles; but it is about nine hundred miles in length, 

d See Appendix, A. 
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This part of the American continent has a soil which offers 
every obstacle to the husbandman, and its vegetation is scanty 
and unvaried. 

Upon this inhospitable coast the first united efforts of human 
industry were made. The tongue of arid land was the cradle of 
those English colonies which were destined one day to become 
the United States of America. The centre of power still re- 
mains here; whilst in the backwoods the true elements of the 
great people to whom the future control of the continent be- 
longs are gathering almost in secrecy together. 

When the Europeans first landed on the shores of the West 
Indies, and afterwards on the coast of South America, they 
thought themselves transported into those fabulous regions 
of which poets had sung. The sea sparkled with phosphoric 
light, and the extraordinary transparency of its waters dis- 
covered to the view of the navigator all that had hitherto been 
hidden in the deep abyss.e Here and there appeared little 
islands perfumed with odoriferous plants, and resembling bask- 
ets of flowers floating on the tranquil surface of the ocean. 
Every object which met the sight, in this enchanting region, 
seemed prepared to satisfy the wants or contribute to the pleas- 
ures of man. Almost all the trees were loaded with nourishing 
fruits, and those which were useless as food delighted the eye 
by the brilliancy and variety of their colors. In groves of 
fragrant lemon-trees, wild figs, flowering myrtles, acacias, and 
oleanders, which were hung with festoons of various climbing 
plants, covered with flowers, a multitude of birds unknown in 
Europe displayed their bright plumage, glittering with purple 
and azure, and mingled their warbling with the harmony of a 
world teeming with life and motion.f Underneath this brilliant 
exterior death was concealed. But the air of these climates had 
so enervating an influence that man, absorbed by present enjoy- 
ment, was rendered regardless of the future. 

North America appeared under a very different aspect; there 
everything was grave, serious, and solemn: it seemed created 
to be the domain of intelligence, as the South was that of 
sensual delight. A turbulent and foggy ocean washed its 


e Malte Brun tells us (vol. v. p. 726) trated through the crystal flood, and 


that the water of the Caribbean Sea is 
so transparent that corals and fish are 
discernible at a depth of sixty fathoms. 
The ship seemed to float in air, the navi- 
gator became giddy as his eye pene- 


beheld submarine gardens, or beds of 
shells, or gilded fishes gliding among 
tufts and thickets of seaweed. 

f See Appendix, B. 
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shores. It was girt round by a belt of granite rocks, or by 
wide tracts of sand. The foliage of its woods was dark and 
gloomy, for they were composed of firs, larches, evergreen 
oaks, wild olive-trees, and laurels. Beyond this outer belt 
lay the thick shades of the central forest, where the largest 
trees which are produced in the two hemispheres grow side by 
side. The plane, the catalpa, the sugar-maple, and the Vir- 
ginian poplar mingled their branches with those of the oak, 
the beech, and the lime. In these, as in the forests of the Old 
World, destruction was perpetually going on. The ruins of 
vegetation were heaped upon each other; but there was no 
laboring hand to remove them, and their decay was not rapid 
enough to make room for the continual work of reproduction. 
Climbing plants, grasses, and other herbs forced their way 
through the mass of dying trees; they crept along their bend- 
ing trunks, found nourishment in their dusty cavities, and a 
passage beneath the lifeless bark. Thus decay gave its assist- 
ance to life, and their respective productions were mingled 
together. The depths of these forests were gloomy and ob- 
scure, and a thousand rivulets, undirected in their course by 
human industry, preserved in them a constant moisture. It 
was rare to meet with flowers, wild fruits, or birds beneath their 
shades. The fall of a tree overthrown by age, the rushing tor- 
rent of a cataract, the lowing of the buffalo, and the howling 
of the wind were the only sounds which broke the silence of 
nature. 

To the east of the great river, the woods almost disappeared ; 
in their stead were seen prairies of immense extent. Whether 
Nature in her infinite variety had denied the germs of trees to 
these fertile plains, or whether they had once been covered 
with forests, subsequently destroyed by the hand of man, is a 
question which neither tradition nor scientific research has been 
able to resolve. 

These immense deserts were not, however, devoid of human 
inhabitants. Some wandering tribes had been for ages scat- 
tered among the forest shades or the green pastures of the 
prairie. From the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the delta of 
the Mississippi, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
these savages possessed certain points of resemblance which 
bore witness of their common origin; but at the same time they 
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differed from all other known races of men:g they were neither 
white like the Europeans, nor yellow like most of the Asiatics, 
nor black like the negroes. Their skin was reddish brown, 
their hair long and shining, their lips thin, and their cheek- 
bones very prominent. The languages spoken by the North 
American tribes are various as far as regarded their words, 
but they were subject to the same grammatical rules. These 
rules differed in several points from such as had been observed 
to govern the origin of language. The idiom of the Americans 
seemed to be the product of new combinations, and bespoke 
an effort of the understanding of which the Indians of our days 
would be incapable. 

The social state of these tribes differed also in many respects 
from all that was seen in the Old World. They seemed to have 
multiplied freely in the midst of their deserts without coming 
in contact with other races more civilized than their own. Ac- 
cordingly, they exhibited none of those indistinct, incoherent 
notions of right and wrong, none of that deep corruption of 
manners, which is usually joined with ignorance and rudeness 
among nations which, after advancing to civilization, have re- 
lapsed into a state of barbarism. The Indian was indebted to 
no one but himself; his virtues, his vices, and his prejudices 
were his own work; he had grown up in the wild independence 
of his nature. . 

If, in polished countries, the lowest of the people are rude 
and uncivil, it is not merely because they are poor and ignorant, 
but that, being so, they are in daily contact with rich and en- 
lightened men. The sight of their own hard lot and of their 
weakness, which is daily contrasted with the happiness and 
power of some of their fellow-creatures, excites in their hearts 
at the same time the sentiments of anger and of fear: the con- 
sciousness of their inferiority and of their dependence irritates 
while it humiliates them. This state of mind displays itself in 
their manners and language; they are at once insolent and 
servile. The truth of this is easily proved by observation; 


g With the pre ess of discovery some _ that at a remote period they gave in- 
resemblance has been found to exist be- habitants to the desert continent of 
tween the physical conformation, the America. But this is a point which has 
language, and the habits of the Indians not yet been clearly elucidated by 
of North America, and those of the science. See Malte Brun, vol. v.; the 
Tongous, Mantchous, Mongols, Tar- works of Humboldt; Fischer, “‘ Conjec- 
tars, and other wandering tribes of ture sur I’Origine des Américains ”; 
Asia. The land occupied by these Adair, ‘“‘ History of the American In- 
tribes is not very distant from Behring’s _ dians.”” ; 

Strait, which allows of the supposition, h See Appendix, C. 
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the people are more rude in aristocratic countries than else- 
where, in opulent cities than in rural districts. In those places 
where the rich and powerful are assembled together the weak 
and the indigent feel themselves oppressed by their inferior 
condition. Unable to perceive a single chance of regaining 
their equality, they give up to despair, and allow themselves to 
fall below the dignity of human nature. 

This unfortunate effect of the disparity of conditions is not 
observable in savage life: the Indians, although they are 
ignorant and poor, are equal and free. At the period when 
Europeans first came among them the natives of North Amer- 
ica were ignorant of the value of riches, and indifferent to the 
enjoyments which civilized man procures to himself by their 
means. Nevertheless there was nothing coarse in their de- 
meanor ; they practised an habitual reserve and a kind of aristo- 
cratic politeness. Mild and hospitable when at peace, though 
merciless in war beyond any known degree of human ferocity, 
the Indian would expose himself to die of hunger in order to 
succor the stranger who asked admittance by night at the door 
of his hut; yet he could tear in pieces with his hands the still 
quivering limbs of his prisoner. The famous republics of 
antiquity never gave examples of more unshaken courage, 
more haughty spirits, or more intractable love of independence 
than were hidden in former times among the wild forests of the 
New World.s The Europeans produced no great impression 
when they landed upon the shores of North America; their 
presence engendered neither envy nor fear. What influence 
could they possess over such men as we have described? The 
Indian could live without wants, suffer without complaint, and 
pour out his death-song at the stake.y Like all the other mem- 
bers of the great human family, these savages believed in the 
existence of a better world, and adored, under different names, 


i We learn from President Jefferson’s j See “ Histoire de 1a Louisiane,” by 
‘Notes upon Virginia,” p. 148, that Lepage eee Charlevoix, * His- 
among the Iroquois, when attacked by _toire de la Nouvelle France”; “ Let- 
a superior force, aged men refused to tres du Rev. G. Hecwelder ;” “ Trans- 
fly or to survive the destruction of their actions of the American Philosophical 
country; and they braved death like the Society,” v. 1; Jefferson’s “ Notes on 
ancient Romans when their capital was Virginia,” pp. 135-190. What is said by 
sacked by the Gauls. Further on, p: Jefferson is of especial weight, on ac- 
150, he tells us that there is no example count of the personal merit of the 
of an Indian who, having fallen into the _—writer, of his peculiar position, and of 
hands of his enemies, begged for his the matter-of-fact age in which he lived. 
life; on the contrary, the captive sought 
to obtain death at the hands of his 
conquerors by the use of insult and - 
provocation. 
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differed from all other known races of men:g they were neither 
white like the Europeans, nor yellow like most of the Asiatics, 
nor black like the negroes. Their skin was reddish brown, 
their hair long and shining, their lips thin, and their cheek- 
bones very prominent. The languages spoken by the North 
American tribes are various as far as regarded their words, 
but they were subject to the same grammatical rules. These 
rules differed in several points from such as had been observed 
to govern the origin of language. The idiom of the Americans 
seemed to be the product of new combinations, and bespoke 
an effort of the understanding of which the Indians of our days 
would be incapable. 

The social state of these tribes differed also in many respects 
from all that was seen in the Old World. They seemed to have 
multiplied freely in the midst of their deserts without coming 
in contact with other races more civilized than their own. Ac- 
cordingly, they exhibited none of those indistinct, incoherent 
notions of right and wrong, none of that deep corruption of 
manners, which is usually joined with ignorance and rudeness 
among nations which, after advancing to civilization, have re- 
lapsed into a state of barbarism. The Indian was indebted to 
no one but himself; his virtues, his vices, and his prejudices 
were his own work; he had grown up in the wild independence 
of his nature. 

If, in polished countries, the lowest of the people are rude 
and uncivil, it is not merely because they are poor and ignorant, 
but that, being so, they are in daily contact with rich and en- 
lightened men. The sight of their own hard lot and of their 
weakness, which is daily contrasted with the happiness and 
power of some of their fellow-creatures, excites in their hearts 
at the same time the sentiments of anger and of fear: the con- 
sciousness of their inferiority and of their dependence irritates 
while it humiliates them. This state of mind displays itself in 
their manners and language; they are at once insolent and 
servile. The truth of this is easily proved by observation; 


g With the progress of discovery some that at a remote period they gave in- 
resemblance has been found to exist be- habitants to the desert continent of 
tween the physical conformation, the America. But this is a point which has 
language, and the habits of the Indians not yet been clearly elucidated by 
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the people are more rude in aristocratic countries than else- 
where, in opulent cities than in rural districts. In those places 
where the rich and powerful are assembled together the weak 
and the indigent feel themselves oppressed by their inferior 
condition. Unable to perceive a single chance of regaining 
their equality, they give up to despair, and allow themselves to 
fall below the dignity of human nature. 

This unfortunate effect of the disparity of conditions is not 
observable in savage life: the Indians, although they are 
ignorant and poor, are equal and free. At the period when 
Europeans first came among them the natives of North Amer- 
ica were ignorant of the value of riches, and indifferent to the 
enjoyments which civilized man procures to himself by their 
means. Nevertheless there was nothing coarse in their de- 
meanor ; they practised an habitual reserve and a kind of aristo- 
cratic politeness. Mild and hospitable when at peace, though 
merciless in war beyond any known degree of human ferocity, 
the Indian would expose himself to die of hunger in order to 
succor the stranger who asked admittance by night at the door 
of his hut; yet he could tear in pieces with his hands the still 
quivering limbs of his prisoner. The famous republics of 
antiquity never gave examples of more unshaken courage, 
more haughty spirits, or more intractable love of independence 
than were hidden in former times among the wild forests of the 
New Worlds The Europeans produced no great impression 
when they landed upon the shores of North America; their 
presence engendered neither envy nor fear. What influence 
could they possess over such men as we have described? The 
Indian could live without wants, suffer without complaint, and 
pour out his death-song at the stake.j_ Like all the other mem- 
bers of the great human family, these savages believed in the 
existence of a better world, and adored, under different names, 
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God, the creator of the universe. Their notions on the great 
intellectual truths were in general simple and philosophical. 

Although we have here traced the character of a primitive 
people, yet it cannot be doubted that another people, more 
civilized and more advanced in all respects, had preceded it in 
the same regions. 

An obscure tradition which prevailed among the Indians to 
the north of the Atlantic informs us that these very tribes 
formerly dwelt on the west side of the Mississippi. Along the 
banks of the Ohio, and throughout the central valley, there are 
frequently found, at this day, tumuli raised by the hands of 
men. On exploring these heaps of earth to their centre, it is 
usual to meet with human bones, strange instruments, arms 
and utensils of all kinds, made of metal, or destined for pur- 
poses unknown to the present race. The Indians of our time 
are unable to give any information relative to the history of 
this unknown people. Neither did those who lived three hun- 
dred years ago, when America was first discovered, leave any 
accounts from which even an hypothesis could be formed. 
Tradition—that perishable, yet ever renewed monument of the 
pristine world—throws no light upon the subject. It is an 
undoubted fact, however, that in this part of the globe thou- 
sands of our fellow-beings had lived. When they came hither, 
what was their origin, their destiny, their history, and how 
they perished, no one can tell. How strange does it appear 
that nations have existed, and afterwards so completely dis- 
appeared from the earth that the remembrance of their very 
names is effaced; their languages are lost; their glory is van- 
ished like a sound without an echo; though perhaps there is 
not one which has not left behind it some tomb in memory of 
its passage! The most durable monument of human labor is 
that which recalls the wretchedness and nothingness of man. 

Although the vast country which we have been describing 
wag inhabited by many indigenous tribes, it may justly be said 
at the time of its discovery by Europeans to have formed one 
great desert. The Indians occupied without possessing it. It 
is by agricultural labor that man appropriates the soil, and the 
early inhabitants of North America lived by the produce of the 
chase. Their implacable prejudices, their uncontrolled pas- 
sions, their vices, and still more perhaps their savage virtues, 
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consigned them to inevitable destruction. The ruin of these 
nations began from the day when Europeans landed on their 
shores ; it has proceeded ever since, and we are now witnessing 
the completion of it. They sedm to have been placed by Provi- 
dence amidst the riches of the New World to enjoy them for a 
season, and then surrender them. Those coasts, so admirably 
adapted for commerce and industry; those wide and deep 
rivers; that inexhaustible valley of the Mississippi; the whole 
continent, in short, seemed prepared to be the abode of a great 
nation, yet unborn. 

In that land the great experiment was to be made, by civilized 
man, of the attempt to construct society upon a new basis; and 
it was there, for the first time, that theories hitherto unknown, 
or deemed impracticable, were to exhibit a spectacle for which 
the world had not been prepared by the history of the past. 


CHAPTER Il 


ORIGIN OF THE ANGLO-AMERICANS, AND ITS IMPOR- 
TANCE IN RELATION TO THEIR FUTURE CONDITION 


Utility of knowing the origin of nations in order to understand their 
social condition and their laws—America the only country in which 
the starting-point of a great people has been clearly observable— 
In what respects all who emigrated to British America were similar 
—In what they differed—Remark applicable to all Europeans who 
established themselves on the shores of the New World—Coloniza- 
tion of Virginia—Colonization of New England—Original char- 
acter of the first inhabitants of New England—Their arrival— 
Their first laws—Their social contract—Penal code borrowed from 
the Hebrew legislation—Religious fervor—Republican spirit—In- 
timate union of the spirit of religion with the spirit of liberty. 


FTER the birth of a human being his early years are 
A obscurely spent in the toils or pleasures of childhood. 
As he grows up the world receives him, when his 
manhood begins, and he enters into contact with his fel- 
lows. He is then studied for the first time, and it is imagined 
that the germ of the vices and the virtues of his maturer years 
is then formed. This, if I am not mistaken, is a great error. 
We must begin higher up; we must watch the infant in its 
mother’s arms; we must see the first images which the external 
world casts upon the dark mirror of his mind; the first occur- 
rences which he witnesses; we must hear the first words which 
awaken the sleeping powers of thought, and stand by his earliest 
efforts, if we would understand the prejudices, the habits, and 
the passions which will rule his life. The entire man is, so to 
speak, to be seen in the cradle of the child. 

The growth of nations presents something analogous to this: 
they all bear some marks of their origin ; and the circumstances 
which accompanied their birth and contributed to their rise 
affect the whole term of their being. If we were able to go 
back to the elements of states, and to examine the oldest monu- 
ments of their history, I doubt not that we should discover 
the primal cause of the prejudices, the habits, the ruling pas- 
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sions, and, in short, of all that constitutes what is called the 
national character; we should then find the explanation of 
certain customs which now seem at variance with the prevail- 
ing manners; of such laws as conflict with established prin- 
ciples; and of such incoherent opinions as are here and there 
to be met with in society, like those fragments of broken chains 
which we sometimes see hanging from the vault of an edifice, 
and supporting nothing. This might explain the destinies of 
certain nations, which seem borne on by an unknown force 
to ends of which they themselves are ignorant. But hitherto 
facts have been wanting to researches of this kind: the spirit 
of inquiry has only come upon communities in their latter days; 
and when they at length contemplated their origin, time had 
already obscured it, or ignorance and pride adorned it with 
truth-concealing fables. 

America is the only country in which it has been possible 
to witness the natural and tranquil growth of society, and where 
the influences exercised on the future condition of states by 
their origin is clearly distinguishable. At the period when the 
peoples of Europe landed in the New World their national 
characteristics were already completely formed; each of them 
had a physiognomy of its own; and as they had already at- 
tained that stage of civilization at which men are led to study 
themselves, they have transmitted to us a faithful picture of 
their opinions, their manners, and their laws. The men of the 
sixteenth century are almost as well known to us as our con- 
temporaries. America, consequently, exhibits in the broad 
light of day the phenomena which the ignorance or rudeness 
of earlier ages conceals from our researches. Near enough to 
the time when the states of America were founded, to be ac- 
curately acquainted with their elements, and sufficiently re- 
moved from that period to judge of some of their results, the 
men of our own day seem destined to see further than their 
predecessors into the series of human events. Providence has 
given us a torch which our forefathers did not possess, and has 
allowed us to discern fundamental causes in the history of the 
world which the obscurity of the past concealed from them. If 
we carefully examine the social and political state of America, 
after having studied its history, we shall remain perfectly con- 
vinced that not an opinion, nct a custom, not a law, I may even 
say not an event, is upon record which the origin of that people 
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will not explain. The readers of this book will find the germ of 
all that is to follow in the present chapter, and the key to almost 
the whole work. 

The emigrants who came, at different periods to occupy the 
territory now covered by the American Union differed from 
each other in many respects; their aim was not the same, and 
they governed themselves on different principles. These men 
had, however, certain features in common, and they were all 
placed in an analogous situation. The tie of language is per- 
haps the strongest and the most durable that can unite man- 
kind. All the emigrants spoke the same tongue; they were all 
offsets from the same people. Born in a country which had 
been agitated for centuries by the struggles of faction, and in 
which all parties had been obliged in their turn to place them- 
selves under the protection of the laws, their political education 
had been perfected in this rude school, and they were more 
conversant with the notions of right and the principles of true 
freedom than the greater part of their European contempor- 
aries. At the period of their first emigrations the parish sys- 
tem, that fruitful germ of free institutions, was deeply rooted in 
the habits of the English; and with it the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people had been introduced into the bosom 
of the monarchy of the House of Tudor. 

The religious quarrels which have agitated the Christian 
world were then rife. England had plunged into the new order 
of things with headlong vehemence. The character of its in- 
habitants, which had always been sedate and reflective, became 
argumentative and austere. General information had been 
increased by intellectual debate, and the mind had received a 
deeper cultivation. Whilst religion was the topic of discussion, 
the morals of the people were reformed. All these national 
features are more or less discoverable in the physiognomy of 
those adventurers who came to seek a new home on the opposite 
shores of the Atlantic. 

Another remark, to which we shall hereafter have occasion 
to recur, is applicable not only to the English, but to the 
French, the Spaniards, and all the Europeans who successively 
established themselves in the New World. All these European 
colonies contained the elements, if not the development, of a 
complete democracy. Two causes led to this result. It may 
safely be advanced, that on leaving the mother-country the emi- 
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grants had in general no notion of superiority over one another. 
The happy and the powerful do not go into exile, and there are 
no surer guarantees of equality among men than poverty and 
misfortune. It happened, however, on several occasions, that 
persons qf rank were driven to America by political and re- 
ligious quarrels. Laws were made to establish a gradation 
of ranks; but it was soon found that the soil of America was 
opposed to a territorial aristocracy. To bring that refractory 
land into cultivation, the constant and interested exertions of 
the owner himself were necessary; and when the ground was 
prepared, its produce was found to be insufficient to enrich a 
master and a farmer at the same time. The land was then 
naturally broken up into small portions, which the proprietor 
cultivated for himself. Land is the basis of an aristocracy, 
which clings to the soil that supports it; for it is not by privi- 
leges alone, nor by birth, but by landed property handed down 
from generation to generation, that an aristocracy is consti- 
tuted. A nation may present immense fortunes and extreme 
wretchedness, but unless those fortunes are territorial there is 
no aristocracy, but simply the class of the rich and that of the 
poor. 

All the British colonies had then a great degree of similarity 
at the epoch of their settlement. All of them, from their first 
beginning, seemed destined to witness the growth, not of the 
aristocratic liberty of their mother-country, but of that free- 
dom of the middle and lower orders of which the history of the 
world had as yet furnished no complete example. 

In this general uniformity several striking differences were 
however discernible, which it is necessary to point out. Two 
branches may be distinguished in the Anglo-American family, 
which have hitherto grown up without entirely commingling ; 
the one in the South, the other in the North. 

Virginia received the first English colony; the emigrants 
took possession of it in 1607. The idea that mines of gold 
and silver are the sources of national wealth was at that time 
singularly prevalent in Europe; a fatal delusion, which has 
done more to impoverish the nations which adopted it, and has 
cost more lives in America, than the united influence of war 
and bad laws. The men sent to Virginia a were seekers of gold, 


aThe charter granted by the Crown other conditions, that the adventurers 
of England in ep stipulated, amongst should pay to the Crown a fifth of the 
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adventurers, without resources and without character, whose 
turbulent and restless spirit endangered the infant colony,’ and 
rendered its progress uncertain. The artisans and agricultur- 
ists arrived afterwards; and, although they were a more moral 
and orderly race of men, they were in nowise above the level 
of the inferior classes in England. No lofty conceptions, no 
intellectual system, directed the foundation of these new settle- 
ments. The colony was scarcely established when slavery was 
introduced,¢ and this was the main circumstance which has ex- 
ercised so prodigious an influence on the character, the laws, 
and all the future prospects of the South. Slavery, as we shall 
afterwards show, dishonors labor; it introduces idleness into 
society, and with idleness, ignorance and pride, luxury and dis- 
tress. It enervates the powers of the mind, and benumbs the 
activity of man. The influence of slavery, united to the Eng- 
lish character, explains the manners and the social condition of 
the Southern States. 

In the North, the same English foundation was modified by 
the most opposite shades of character; and here I may be al- 
lowed to enter into some details. The two or three main ideas 
which constitute the basis of the social theory of the United 
States were first combined in the Northern English colonies, 
more generally denominated the States of New England.e The 
principles of New England spread at first to the neighboring 
states; they then passed successively to the more distant ones; 
and at length they imbued the whole Confederation. They now 
extend their influence beyond its limits over the whole Ameri- 
can world. The civilization of New England has been like a 
beacon lit upon a hill, which, after it has diffused its warmth 
around, tinges the distant horizon with its glow. 

The foundation of New England was a novel spectacle, and 


prosiite of all gold and silver mines. PO aad of Virginia,” by William 
t 


ee Marshall’s “ Life of Washington,” ith. : 

vol. i. pp. 18-66. | . “History of Virginia, from the Ear- 
bA large portion of the adventurers, __liest Period,” by Beverley. 

says Stith (‘‘ History of Virginia”), eIt was not till some time later that 


were mapemmei sc young men of family, 
whom their parents were glad to ship 
off, discharged servants, fraudulent 
bankrupts, or debauchées; and others of 
the same class, people more apt to 
pillage and destroy than to assist the 
settlement, were the seditious chiefs 
who easily led this band into every kind 
of extravagance and excess. See for 
the history of Virginia the following 
works :— 

* History of Virginia, from the_First 
Settlements in the year 1624,” by Smith. 


@ certain number of rich English capital- 
ists came to fix themselves in the colony. 

d Slavery was introduced about the 
year 1620 by a Dutch vessel which landed 
twenty negroes on the banks of the river 
James. See Chalmer. 

e The States of New England are those 
situated to the east of the Hudson ; 
they are now six in number: 1, Con- 
necticut ; 2, Rhode Island ; 3, Massa- 
chusetts; Vermont; 5, New Hamp- 
shire ; 6, Maine. 
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all the circumstances attending it were singular and original. 
The large majority of colonies have been first inhabited either 
by men without education and without resources, driven by 
their poverty and their misconduct from the land which gave 
them birth, or by speculators and adventurers greedy of gain. 
Some settlements cannot even boast so honorable an origin; 
St. Domingo was founded by buccaneers; and the criminal 
courts of England originally supplied the population of Aus- 
tralia. 

The settlers who established themselves on the shores of 
New England all belonged to the more independent classes 
of their native country. Their union on the soil of America 
at once presented the singular phenomenon of a society con- 
taining neither lords nor common people, neither rich nor poor. 
These men possessed, in proportion to their number, a greater 
mass of intelligence than is to be found in any European nation 
of our own time. All, without a single exception, had received 
a good education, and many of them were known in Europe 
for their talents and their acquirements. The other colonies 
had been founded by adventurers without family; the emi- 
grants of New England brought with them the best elements 
of order and morality—they landed in the desert accompanied 
by their wives and children. But what most especially dis- 
tinguished them was the aim of their undertaking. They had 
not been obliged by necessity to leave their country; the social 
position they abandoned was one to be regretted, and their 
means of subsistence were certain. Nor did they cross the At- 
lantic to improve their situation or to increase their wealth; 
the call which summoned them from the comforts of their homes 
was purely intellectual; and in facing the inevitable sufferings 
of exile their object was the triumph of an idea. 

The emigrants, or, as they deservedly styled themselves, the 
Pilgrims, belonged to that English sect the austerity of whose 
principles had acquired for them the name of Puritans. Puri- 
tanism was not merely a religious doctrine, but it corresponded 
in many points with the most absolute democratic and republi- 
can theories. It was this tendency which had arg .sed its most 
dangerous adversaries. Persecuted by the Goy mment of the 
mother-country, and disgusted by the habits a society op- 
posed to the rigor of their own principles,é -: Puritans went 
forth to seek some rude and unfrequentee _att of the world, 
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where they could live according to their own ‘opinions, and 
worship God in freedom. 

A few quotations will throw more light upon the spirit of 
these pious adventurers than all we can say of them. Nathan- 
iel Morton,f the historian of the first years of the settlement, 
thus opens his subject: 

“ Gentle Reader,—I have for some length of time looked upon 
it as a duty incumbent, especially on the immediate successors 
of those that have had so large experience of those many mem- 
orable and signal demonstrations of God’s goodness, viz., the 
first beginners of this Plantation in New England, to commit 
to writing his gracious dispensations on that behalf; having 
so many inducements thereunto, not onely otherwise but so 
plentifully in the Sacred Scriptures: that so, what we have seen, 
and what our fathers have told us (Psalm xxviii. 3, 4), we may 
not hide from our children, showing to the generations to 
come the praises of the Lord; that especially the seed of Abra- 
ham his servant, and the children of Jacob his chosen (Psalm 
cv. 5, 6), may remember his marvellous works in the beginning 
and progress of the planting of New England, his wonders and 
the judgments of his mouth; how that God brought a vine into 
this wilderness; that he cast out the heathen, and planted it; 
that he made room for it and caused it to take deep root; and 
it filled the land (Psalm Ixxx. 8,9). And not onely so, but also 
that he hath guided his people by his strength to his holy habi- 
tation and planted them in the mountain of his inheritance in re- 
spect of precious Gospel enjoyments: and that as especially 
God may have the glory of all unto whom it is most due; so 
also some rays of glory may reach the names of those blessed 
Saints that were the main instruments and the beginning of 
this happy enterprise.” 

It is impossible to read this opening paragraph without an 
involuntary feeling of religious awe; it breathes the very savor 
of Gospel antiquity. The sincerity of the author heightens his 
power of language. The band which to his eyes was a mere 
party of adventurers gone forth to seek their fortune beyond 
seas appears to the reader as the germ,of a great nation wafted 
by Providence to a predestined shore. 


“New England’s Memorial,” p. 13; Boston, 1826. See also “* Hutchinson’s 
History,” vol. ii. p. 440. 
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The author thus continues his narrative of the departure of 
the first pilgrims :— 

“ So they left that goodly and pleasant city of Leyden,g which 
had been their resting-place for above eleven years; but they 
knew that they were pilgrims and strangers here below, and 
looked not much on these things, but lifted up their eyes to 
Heaven, their dearest country, where God hath prepared for 
them a city (Heb. xi. 16), and therein quieted their spirits. 
When they came to Delfs-Haven they found the ship and all 
things ready; and such of their friends as could not come with 
them followed after them, and sundry came from Amsterdam 
to see them shipt, and to take their leaves of them. One night 
was spent with little sleep with the most, but with friendly en- 
tertainment and Christian discourse, and other real expressions 
of true Christian love. The next day they went on board, and 
their friends with them, where truly doleful was the sight of that 
sad and mournful parting, to hear what sighs and sobs and 
prayers did sound amongst them; what tears did gush from 
every eye, and pithy speeches pierced each other’s heart, that 
sundry of the Dutch strangers that stood on the Key as specta- 
tors could not refrain from tears. But the tide (which stays for 
no man) calling them away, that were thus loth to depart, their 
Reverend Pastor falling down on his knees, and they all with 
him, with watery cheeks commended them with most fervent 
prayers unto the Lord and his blessing; and then, with mutual 
embraces and many tears they took their leaves one of another, 
which proved to be the last leave to many of them.” 

The emigrants were about 150 in number, including the 
women and the children. Their object was to plant a colony 
on the shores of the Hudson; but after having been driven 
about for some time in the Atlantic Ocean, they were forced 
to land on that arid coast of New England which is now the 
site of the town of Plymouth. The rock is still shown on which 
the pilgrims disembarked. 


g The emigrants were, for the most the last of which was, that their pos- 


art, godly Christians from the North of 

ngland, who had quitted their native 
country because they were “ studious of 
reformation, and entered into covenant 
to walk with one another race aty to 
the primitive pattern of the Word of 
God.”” They emigrated to Holland, and 
settled in the city of Leyden, in 1610, 
where they abode, being lovingly re- 
spected by the Dutch, for many years : 
they left it in 1620 for several reasons, 


VoL. I.—3 


terity would in a few generations be- 
come Dutch, and so lose their interest 
in the English nation; they being 
desirous rather to enlarge His Majesty’s 
dominions, and to live under their 
natural prince.—Translator’s Note. 

h This rock is become an object of 
veneration in the United States. I have 
seen bits of it carefully preserved in 
several towns of the Union. Does not 
this sufficiently show how entirely all 
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“ But before we pass on,” continues our historian, “ let the 
reader with me make a pause and seriously consider this poor 
people’s present condition, the more to be raised up to admira- 
tion of God’s goodness towards them in their preservation: for 
being now passed the vast ocean, and a sea of troubles before 
them in expectation, they had now no friends to welcome them, 
no inns to entertain or refresh them, no houses, or much less 
towns to repair unto to seek for succour: and for the season 
it was winter, and they that know the winters of the country 
know them to be sharp and violent, subject to cruel and fierce 
storms, dangerous to travel to known places, much more to 
search unknown coasts. Besides, what could they see but a 
hideous and desolate wilderness, full of wilde beasts, and wilde 
men? and what multitudes of them there were, they then knew 
not: for which way soever they turned their eyes (save upward 
to Heaven) they could have but little solace or content in re- 
spect of any outward object; for summer being ended, all 
things stand in appearance with a weather-beaten face, and the 
whole country full of woods and thickets, represented a wild and 
savage hew; if they looked behind them, there was the mighty 
ocean which they had passed, and was now as a main bar or 
gulph to separate them from all the civil parts of the world.” 

It must not be imagined that the piety of the Puritans was of 
a merely speculative kind, or that it took no cognizance of the 
course of worldly affairs. Puritanism, as I have already re- 
marked, was scarcely less a political than a religious doctrine. 
No sooner had the emigrants landed on the barren coast de- 
scribed by Nathaniel Morton than it was their first care to con- 
stitute a society, by passing the following Act: 

“Inthe name of God. Amen. We, whose names are under- 
written, the loyal subjects of our dread Sovereign Lord King 
James, etc., etc., Having undertaken for the glory of God, and 
advancement of the Christian Faith, and the honour of our King 
and country, a voyage to plant the first colony in the northern 
parts of Virginia; Do by these presents solemnly and mutually, 
in the presence of God and one another, covenant and combine 
ourselves together into a civil body politick, for our better order- 
ing and preservation, and furtherance of the ends aforesaid: 
human power and greatness is in the it is treasured by a great nation, its 
soul of man? Here is a stone which very dust is shared as a relic : and what 


the feet of a few outcasts pressed for an _is become of the gateways of a thousand 
instant, and this stone becomes famous ; palaces? 
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and by virtue hereof do enact, constitute and frame such just 
and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and officers, 
from time to time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient 
for the general good of the Colony: unto which we promise 
all due submission and obedience,” etc.# 

This happened in 1620, and from that time forwards the emi- 
gration went on. The religious and political passions which 
ravaged the British Empire during the whole reign of Charles 
I drove fresh crowds of sectarians every year to the shores of 
America. In England the stronghold of Puritanism was in the 
middle classes, and it was from the middle classes that the ma- 
jority of the emigrants came. The population of New Eng- 
land increased rapidly ; and whilst the hierarchy of rank despot- 
ically classed the inhabitants of the mother-country, the colony 
continued to present the novel spectacle of a community homo- 
geneous in all its parts. A democracy, more perfect than any 
which antiquity had dreamt of, started in full size and panoply 
from the midst of an ancient feudal society. 

The English Government was not dissatisfied with an emi- 
gration which removed the elements of fresh discord and of 
further revolutions. On the contrary, everything was done 
to encourage it, and great exertions were made to mitigate the 
hardships of those who sought a shelter from the rigor of their 
country’s laws on the soil of America. It seemed as if New 
England was a region given up to the dreams of fancy and the 
unrestrained experiments of innovators. 

The English colonies (and this is one of the main causes of 
their prosperity) have always enjoyed more internal freedom 
and more political independence than the colonies of other na- 
tions; but this principle of liberty was nowhere more extensive- 
ly applied than in the States of New England. 

It was generally allowed at that period that the territories of 
the New World belonged to that European nation which had 
been the first to discover them. Nearly the whole coast of 
North America thus became a British possession towards the 
end of the sixteenth century. The means used by the English 
Government to people these new domains were of several kinds ; 
the King sometimes appointed a governor of his own choice, 

é The emigrants who founded the State in like manner by drawing up a social 
of Rhode Island in 1638, those who contract, which was acceded to by all 
landed at New Haven in 1637, the first the interested parties. See ‘“* Pitkin’s 


settlers in Connecticut in 1639, and the History,”” pp. 42 and 47. 
founders of Providence in 1640, began 
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who ruled a portion of the New World in the name and under 
the immediate orders of the Crown; / this is the colonial system 
adopted by other countries of Europe. Sometimes grants of 
certain tracts were made by the Crown to an individual or to a 
company,é in which case all the civil and political power fell into 
the hands of one or more persons, who, under the inspection and 
control of the Crown, sold the lands and governed the inhab- 
itants. Lastly, a third system consisted in allowing a certain 
number of emigrants to constitute a political society under the 
protection of the mother-country, and to govern themselves in 
whatever was not contrary to her laws. This mode of colo- 
nization, so remarkably favorable to liberty, was only adopted 
in New England.! 

In 1628™ a charter of this kind was granted by Charles I 
to the emigrants who went to form the colony of Massachusetts. 
But, in general, charters were not given to the colonies of New 
England till they had acquired a certain existence. Plymouth, 
Providence, New Haven, the State of Connecticut, and that of 
Rhode Island * were founded without the co-operation and al- 
most without the knowledge of the mother-country. The new 
settlers did not derive their incorporation from the seat of the 
empire, although they did not deny its supremacy; they con- 
stituted a society of their own accord, and it was not till thirty 
or forty years afterwards, under Charles IT. that their existence 
was legally recognized by a royal charter. 

This frequently renders it difficult to detect the link which 
connected the emigrants with the land of their forefathers in 
studying the earliest historical and legislative records of New 
England. They exercised the rights of sovereignty; they 
named their magistrates, concluded peace or declared war, made 


See also the analysis of all these 
charters given by Mr. Story, Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the Introduction to his ‘‘ Commen- 


§ This was the case in the State of 
New York. 
k Maryland, the Carolinas, Pennsyl- 


vania, and New Jersey were in this sit- 
uation. See “ Pitkin’s History,” vol. i. 


PP. 11-31. ; eae 

1See the work entitled ‘‘ Historical 
Collection of State Papers and other 
authentic Documents intended as ma- 
terials for a History of the United States 
of America, by Ebenezer Hasard. Phila- 
delphia, 1792," for a great number of 
documents relating to the commence- 
ment of the colonies, which are valuable 
from their contents and their authenti- 
mi mia iO a aa seine ues 
charters nt y the ng 0 ng 
land, and: the first acts of the local 
governments. 


tary on the Constitution of the United 
States.” It results from these docu- 
ments that the principles of representa- 
tive government and the external forms 
of political liberty were introduced into 
all the colonies at their origin. These 
principles were more fully acted upon 
in the North than in the South, but 
they existed everywhere. 

m See “ Pitkin’s History,” p. 35. See 
the “History of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay,” by Hutchinson, vol. i. 


D. 9. ® s 
n See “ Pitkin’s History,” pp. 42, 47. 
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police regulations, and enacted laws as if their allegiance was 
due only to God.o Nothing can be more curious and, at the 
same time more instructive, than the legislation of that period ; 
it is there that the solution of the great social problem which the 
United States now present to the world is to be found. 

Amongst these documents we shall notice, as especially char- 
acteristic, the code of laws promulgated by the little State of 
Connecticut in 1650.2 The legislators of Connecticut g begin 
with the penal laws, and, strange to say, they borrow their pro- 
visions from the text of Holy Writ. ‘ Whosoever shall worship 
any other God than the Lord,” says the preamble of the Code, 
* shall surely be put to death.” This is followed by ten or twelve 
enactments of the same kind, copied verbatim from the books of 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy. Blasphemy, sorcery, 
adultery,r and rape were punished with death; an outrage 
offered by a son to his parents was to be expiated by the same 
penalty. The legislation of a rude and half-civilized people was 
thus applied to an enlightened and moral community. The con- 
sequence was that the punishment of death was never more fre- 
quently prescribed by the statute, and never more rarely en- 
forced towards the guilty. 

The chief care of the legislators, in this body of penal laws, 
was the maintenance of orderly conduct and good morals in 
the community: they constantly invaded the domain of con- 
science, and there was scarcely a sin which was not subject to 
magisterial censure. The reader is aware of the rigor with 
which these laws punished rape and adultery; intercourse be- 
tween unmarried persons was likewise severely repressed. The 
judge was empowered to inflict a pecuniary penalty, a whipping, 
or marriage s on the misdemeanants; and if the records of the 


o The inhabitants of Massachusetts 
had deviated from the forms which are 
preserved in the criminal and civil pro- 
cedure of England ; in 1650 the decrees 
of justice were not yet headed by the 
royal style. See Hutchinson, vol. 1. p. 


452. 
$ Code of 1650, p. 28 ; Hartford, 1830, 
See also in “‘ Hutchinson’s History, 
vol. i. pp. 435, 456, the analysis of the 
enal code adopted in 1648 by the 
olony of Massachusetts : this code is 
drawn up on the same principles as that 
of Connecticut. : ; 
vy Adultery was also punished with 
death by the law of Massachusetts : and 
Hutchinson, vol. i. p. 441, says that sey- 
eral persons actually suffered for this 
crime. He quotes a curious anecdote on 
this subject, which occurred in the year 


1663. A married woman had had crimi- 
nal intercourse with a young man ; her 
husband died, and she married the lover. 
Several years had elapsed, when the 
public began to suspect the previous in- 
tercourse of this couple: they were 
thrown into peo put upon trial, and 
very narrowly escaped capital punish- 
ment. 

s Code of 1650, p. 48. It seems some- 
times to have happened that the judges 
superadded these punishments to each 
other, as is seen in a sentence pro- 
nounced in 1643 (p. 114, ‘‘ New Haven 
Antiquities ’), by which Margaret Bed- 
ford, convicted of loose conduct, was 
condemned to be whipped, and after- 
wards to marry Nicholas Jemmings, her 
accomplice, 
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old courts of New Haven may be believed, prosecutions of this 
kind were not unfrequent. We find a sentence bearing date the 
first of May, 1660, inflicting a fine and reprimand on a young 
woman who was accused of using improper language, and of 
allowing herself to be kissed. The Code of 1650 abounds in 
preventive measures. It punishes idleness and drunkenness 
with severity. Innkeepers are forbidden to furnish more than 
a certain quantity of liquor to each consumer; and simple ly- 
ing, whenever it may be injurious,v is checked by a fine or a 
flogging. In other places, the legislator, entirely forgetting 
the great principles of religious toleration which he had him- 
self upheld in Europe, renders attendance on divine service 
compulsory,w and goes so far as to visit with severe punish- 
ment,* and even with death, the Christians who chose to wor- 
ship God according to a ritual differing from his own.x Some- 
times indeed the zeal of his enactments induces him to descend 
to the most frivolous particulars: thus a law is to be found in 
the same Code which prohibits the use of tobacco.» It must 
not be forgotten that these fantastical and vexatious laws were 
not imposed by authority, but that they were freely voted by 
all the persons interested, and that the manners of the com- 
munity were even more austere and more puritanical than the 
laws. In 1649 a solemn association was formed in Boston to 
check the worldly luxury of long hair.2 

These errors are no doubt discreditable to human reason; 
they attest the inferiority of our nature, which is incapable of 
laying firm hold upon what is true and just, and is often reduced 
to the alternative of two excesses. In strict connection with this 
penal legislation, which bears such striking marks of a narrow 
sectarian spirit, and of those religious passions which had been 
warmed by persecution and were still fermenting among the 


t‘* New Haven Antiquities,” p. 104. import Quakers into the country. The 


See also “ Hutchinson’s History,” for 
several causes equally extraordinary. 

u Code of 1650, pp. 50, 57. 

v Ibid., p. 64. 

w Ibid., p. 44. : 

* This was not peculiar to Connecti- 
cut. See, for instance, the law which, 
on September 13, 1644, banished the Ana- 
baptists from the State of Massachusetts. 
( Historial Collection of State Papers,” 
vol. i. p. 538.) See also the law against 
the Quakers, passed on October 14, 


1656: ‘* Whereas,” says the preamble 
“an accursed race of heretics calle 
up.” ete. The 


Queers has sprung up.” 
clauses of ihe statute inflict a heavy 


fine on all captains of ships who should 


poakas who may be found there shall 
e whipped and imprisoned with hard 
labor. Those members of the sect who 
should defend their opinions shall be 
first fined, then imprisoned, and finally 
driven out of the province.— Historical 
Collection of State Papers,” vol. i. p. 


630. 

© By the penal law of Massachusetts, 
any Catholic priest who should set foot 
in the colony after having been once 
driven out of it was liable to capital 
punishment. 

y Code of 1650, : 96. 

z “‘ New England’s Memorial,” p. 316. 
See Appendix, E 
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people, a body of political laws is to be found, which, though 
written two hundred years ago, is still ahead of the liberties of 
our age. The general principles which are the groundwork of 
modern constitutions—principles which were imperfectly known 
in Europe, and not completely triumphant even in Great Britain, 
in the seventeenth century—were all recognized and determined 
by the laws of New England: the intervention of the people 
in public affairs, the free voting of taxes, the responsibility of 
authorities, personal liberty, and trial by jury, were all posi- 
tively established without discussion. From these fruitful prin- 
ciples consequences have been derived and applications have 
been made such as no nation in Europe has yet ventured to 
attempt. 

In Connecticut the electoral body consisted, from its origin, 
of the whole number of citizens; and this is readily to be under- 
stood, when we recollect that this people enjoyed an almost 
perfect equality of fortune, and a still greater uniformity of 
opinions.’ In Connecticut, at this period, all the executive 
functionaries were elected, including the Governor of the State.¢ 
The citizens above the age of sixteen were obliged to bear 
arms; they formed a national militia, which appointed its own 
officers, and was to hold itself at all times in readiness to march 
for the defence of the country.¢ 

In the laws of Connecticut, as well as in all those of New Eng- 
land, we find the germ and gradual development of that town- 
ship independence which is the life and mainspring of Ameri- 
can liberty at the present day. The political existence of the 
majority of the nations of Europe commenced in the superior 
ranks of society, and was gradually and imperfectly communi- 
cated to the different members of the social body. In America, 
on the other hand, it may be said that the township was or- 
ganized before the county, the county before the State, the 
State before the Union. In New England townships were com- 
pletely and definitively constituted as early as 1650. The inde- 
pendence of the township was the nucleus round which the local 
interests, passions, rights, and duties collected and clung. It 
gave scope to the activity of a real political life most thoroughly 


a Constitution of 1638, p. 17. alone had the right to make the laws 
bIn 1641 the General Assembly of and to watch their execution.—Code of 
Rhode Island unanimously declared that 1650, p. ro . 
the government of the State was a e“ Pitkin’s History,” p. 47. 
democracy, and that the power was d Constitution of 1638, p. 12 


vested in the body of free citizens, who 
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democratic and republican. The colonies still recognized the 
supremacy of the mother-country; monarchy was still the law 
of the State; but the republic was already established in every 
township. The towns named their own magistrates of every 
kind, rated themselves, and levied their own taxes.e In the 
parish of New England the law of representation was not 
adopted, but the affairs of the community were discussed, as at 
Athens, in the market-place, by a general assembly of the citi- 
zens. 

In studying the laws which were promulgated at this first 
era of the American republics, it is impossible not to be struck 
by the remarkable acquaintance with the science of govern- 
ment and the advanced theory of legislation which they display. 
The ideas there formed of the duties of society towards its 
members are evidently much loftier and more comprehensive 
than those of the European legislators at that time: obliga- 
tions were there imposed which were elsewhere slighted. In the 
States of New England, from the first, the condition of the 
poor was provided for; strict measures were taken for the 
maintenance of roads, and surveyors were appointed to attend 
to them; g registers were established in every parish, in which 
the results of public deliberations, and the births, deaths, and 
marriages of the citizens were entered ; 4 clerks were directed to 
keep these registers;¢ officers were charged with the adminis- 
tration of vacant inheritances, and with the arbitration of liti- 
gated landmarks; and many others were created whose chief 
functions were the maintenance of public order in the com- 
munity. The law enters into a thousand useful provisions for 
a number of social wants which are at present very inadequately 
felt in France. 

But it is by the attention it pays to Public Education that the 
original character of American civilization is at once placed in 
the clearest light. “ It being,” says the law, “ one chief project 
of Satan to keep men from the knowledge of the Scripture by 
persuading from the use of tongues, to the end that learning 
may not be buried in the graves of our forefathers, in church 
and commonwealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors. . . .”k 
Here follow clauses establishing schools in every township, and 


e Code of 1650, p. 8o. . 455. 

f Ibid., p. Bo a a Code of 1650, p. 86. 
g Ibid., p. 49. j Ibid., p. 40. 

h See «Frutchinson’s History,” vol. i. k Ibid., p. 90. 
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obliging the inhabitants, under pain of heavy fines, to support 
them. Schools of a superior kind were founded in the same 
manner in the more populous districts. The municipal authori- 
ties were bound to enforce the sending of children to school by 
their parents; they were empowered to inflict fines upon all who 
refused compliance; and in case of continued resistance so- 
ciety assumed the place of the parent, took possession of the 
child, and deprived the father of those natural rights which 
he used to so bad a purpose. The reader will undoubtedly have 
remarked the preamble of these enactments: in America religion 
is the road to knowledge, and the observance of the divine laws 
leads man to civil freedom. 

If, after having cast a rapid glance over the state of Ameri- 
can society in 1650, we turn to the condition of Europe, and 
more especially to that of the Continent, at the same period, we 
cannot fail to be struck with astonishment. On the Continent 
of Europe, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, abso- 
lute monarchy had everywhere triumphed over the ruins of the 
oligarchical and feudal liberties of the Middle Ages. Never 
were the notions of right more completely confounded than in 
the midst of the splendor and literature of Europe; never was 
there less political activity among the people; never were the 
principles of true freedom less widely circulated; and at that 
very time those principles, which were scorned or unknown by 
the nations of Europe, were proclaimed in the deserts of the 
New World, and were accepted as the future creed of a great 
people. The boldest theories of the human reason were put 
into practice by a community so humble that not a statesman 
condescended to attend to it; and a legislation without a prec- 
edent was produced offhand by the imagination of the citizens. 
In the bosom of this obscure democracy, which had as yet 
brought forth neither generals, nor philosophers, nor authors, 
a man might stand up in the face of a free people and pronounce 
the following fine definition of liberty.! 

“ Nor would I have you to mistake in the point of your own 
liberty. There is a liberty of a corrupt nature which is effected 
both by men and beasts to do what they list, and this liberty is 
inconsistent with authority, impatient of all restraint; by this 

i Mather’s “ Magnalia Christi Ameri- made the speech of which the above is 
cana,” vol. ii. p. 13. This speech was a fragment, he was acquitted by ac- 
made by Winthrop ; he was accused of clamation, and from that time forwards 


having committed arbitrary actions dur- he was always re-elected governor of the 
ing his magistracy, but after having State. See Marshal, vol. i. p. 166. 
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liberty ‘ sumus omnes deteriores’: tis the grand enemy of truth 
and peace, and all the ordinances of God are bent against it. 
But there is a civil, a moral, a federal liberty which is the proper 
end and object of authority; it is a liberty for that only which 
is just and good: for this liberty you are to stand with the 
hazard of your very lives and whatsoever crosses it is not au- 
thority, but a distemper thereof. This liberty is maintained 
in a way of subjection to authority; and the authority set over 
you will, in all administrations for your good, be quietly sub- 
mitted unto by all but such as have a disposition to shake off 
the yoke and lose their true liberty, by their murmuring at the 
honor and power of authority.” 

The remarks I have made will suffice to display the charac- 
ter of Anglo-American civilization in its true light. It is the 
result (and this should be constantly present to the mind of 
two distinct elements, which in other places have been in fre- 
quent hostility, but which in America have been admirably in- 
corporated and combined with one another. I allude to the 
spirit of Religion and the spirit of Liberty. 

The settlers of New England were at the same time ardent 
sectarians and daring innovators. Narrow as the limits of some 
of their religious opinions were, they were entirely free from 
political prejudices. Hence arose two tendencies, distinct but 
not opposite, which are constantly discernible in the manners 
as well as in the laws of the country. 

It might be imagined that men who sacrificed their friends, 
their family, and their native land to a religious conviction were 
absorbed in the pursuit of the intellectual advantages which 
they purchased at so dear a rate. The energy, however, with 
which they strove for the acquirement of wealth, moral enjoy- 
ment, and the comforts as well as liberties of the world, is 
scarcely inferior to that with which they devoted themselves to 
Heaven. 

Political principles and all human laws and institutions were 
moulded and altered at their pleasure; the barriers of the so- 
ciety in which they were born were broken down before them; 
the old principles which had governed the world for ages were 
no more; a path without a turn and a field without an horizon 
were opened to the exploring and ardent curiosity of man: but 
at the limits of the political world he checks his researches, he 
discreetly lays aside the use of his most formidable faculties, he 
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no longer consents to doubt or to innovate, but carefully ab- 
staining from raising the curtain of the sanctuary, he yields 
with submissive respect to truths which he will not discuss. 
Thus, in the moral world everything is classed, adapted, decided, 
and foreseen; in the political world everything is agitated, un- 
certain, and disputed: in the one is a passive, though a volun- 
tary, obedience; in the other an independence scornful of ex- 
perience and jealous of authority. 

These two tendencies, apparently so discrepant, are far from 
conflicting ; they advance together, and mutually support each 
other. Religion perceives that civil liberty affords a noble ex- 
ercise to the faculties of man, and that the political world is a 
field prepared by the Creator for the efforts of the intelligence. 
Contented with the freedom and the power which it enjoys in 
its own sphere, and with the place which it occupies, the em- 
pire of religion is never more surely established than when it 
reigns in the hearts of men unsupported by aught beside its 
native strength. Religion is no less the companion of liberty 
in all its battles and its triumphs; the cradle of its infancy, and 
the divine source ofits claims. The safeguard of morality is re- 
ligion, and morality is the best security of law and the surest 
pledge of freedom.m 


REASONS OF CERTAIN ANOMALIES WHICH THE LAWS AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE ANGLO-AMERICANS PRESENT 


Remains of aristocratic institutions in the midst of a complete de- 
mocracy—Why?—Distinction carefully to be drawn between what 
is of Puritanical and what is of English origin. 


The reader is cautioned not to draw too general or too abso- 
lute an inference from what has been said. The social condi- 
tion, the religion, and the manners of the first emigrants un- 
doubtedly exercised an immense influence on the destiny of 
their new country. Nevertheless they were not in a situation 
to found a state of things solely dependent on themselves: no 
man can entirely shake off the influence of the past, and the 
settlers, intentionally or involuntarily, mingled habits and no- 
tions derived from their education and from the traditions of 
their country with those habits and notions which were exclu- 
sively their own. To form a judgment on the Anglo-Ameri- 

m See Appendix, F. 
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cans of the present day it is therefore necessary to distinguish 
what is of Puritanical and what is of English origin. 

Laws and customs are frequently to be met with in the 
United States which contrast strongly with all that surrounds 
them. These laws seem to be drawn up in a spirit contrary 
to the prevailing tenor of the American legislation; and these 
customs are no less opposed to the tone of society. Ifthe Eng- 
lish colonies had been founded in an age of darkness, or if their 
origin was already lost in the lapse of years, the problem would 
be insoluble. 

I shall quote a single example to illustrate what I advance. 
The civil and criminal procedure of the Americans has only 
two means of action—committal and bail. The first measure 
taken by the magistrate is to exact security from the defendant, 
or, in case of refusal, to incarcerate him: the ground of the 
accusation and the importance of the charges against him are 
then discussed. It is evident that a legislation of this kind is 
hostile to the poor man, and favorable only to the rich. The 
poor man has not always a security to produce, even in a civil 
cause; and if he is obliged to wait for justice in prison, he is 
speedily reduced to distress. The wealthy individual, on the 
contrary, always escapes imprisonment in civil causes; nay, 
more, he may readily elude the punishment which awaits him 
for a delinquency by breaking his bail. So that all the penalties 
of the law are, for him, reducible to fines.» Nothing can be 
more aristocratic than this system of legislation. Yet in 
America it is the poor who make the law, and they usually re- 
serve the greatest social advantages to themselves. The ex- 
planation of the phenomenon is to be found in England; the 
laws of which I speak are English,o and the Americans have re- 
tained them, however repugnant they may be to the tenor of 
their legislation and the mass of their ideas. Next to its habits, 
the thing which a nation is least apt to change is its civil legis- 
lation. Civil laws are only familiarly known to legal men, 
whose direct interest it is to maintain them as they are, whether 
good or bad, simply because they themselves are conversant 
with them. The body of the nation is scarcely acquainted with 
them; it merely perceives their action in particular cases; but 

2 Crimes no doubt exist for which o See Blackstone ; and Delolme, book 
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in number. 
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it has some difficulty in seizing their tendency, and obeys them 
without premeditation. I have quoted one instance where it 
would have been easy to adduce a great number of others. The 
surface of American society is, if I may use the expression, 
covered with a layer of democracy, from beneath which the old 
aristocratic colors sometimes peep. 


CHAPTER Ill 
SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE ANGLO-AMERICANS 


SOCIAL condition is commonly the result of circum- 
stances, sometimes of laws, oftener still of these two 
causes united; but wherever it exists, it may justly be 

considered as the source of almost all the laws, the usages, and 
the ideas which regulate the conduct of nations; whatever it 
does not produce it modifies. It is therefore necessary, if we 
would become acquainted with the legislation and the manners 
of a nation, to begin by the study of its social condition. 


THE STRIKING CHARACTERISTIC OF THE SOCIAL CONDITION 
OF THE ANGLO-AMERICANS IN ITS ESSENTIAL DEMOCRACY 


The first emigrants of New England—Their equality—Aristocratic 
laws introduced in the South—Period of the Revolution—Change 
in the law of descent—Effects produced by this change—Democracy 
carried to its utmost limits in the new States of the West—Equality 
of education. 


Many important observations suggest themselves upon the 
social condition of the Anglo-Americans, but there is one which 
takes precedence of all the rest. The social condition of the 
Americans is eminently democratic; this was its character at 
the foundation of the Colonies, and is still more strongly marked 
at the present day. I have stated in the preceding chapter that 
great equality existed among the emigrants who settled on the 
shores of New England. The germ of aristocracy was never 
planted in that part of the Union. The only influence which 
obtained there was that of intellect; the people were used to 
reverence certain names as the emblems of knowledge and 
virtue. Some of their fellow-citizens acquired a power over 
the rest which might truly have been called aristocratic, if it 
had been capable of transmission from father to son. 

This was the state of things to the east of the Hudson: to the 
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south-west of that river, and in the direction of the Floridas, 
the case was different. In most of the States situated to the 
south-west of the Hudson some great English proprietors had 
settled, who had imported with them aristocratic principles and 
the English law of descent. I have explained the reasons why 
it was impossible ever to establish a powerful aristocracy in 
America; these reasons existed with less force to the south-west 
of the Hudson. In the South, one man, aided by slaves, could 
cultivate a great extent of country: it was therefore common 
to see rich landed proprietors. But their influence was not 
altogether aristocratic as that term is understood in Europe, 
since they possessed no privileges; and the cultivation of their 
estates being carried on by slaves, they had no tenants depend- 
ing on them, and consequently no patronage. Still, the great 
proprietors south of the Hudson constituted a superior class, 
having ideas and tastes of its own, and forming the centre of 
political action. This kind of aristocracy sympathized with the 
body of the people, whose passions and interests it easily em- 
braced; but it was too weak and too short-lived to excite either 
love or hatred for itself. This was the class which headed the 
insurrection in the South, and furnished the best leaders of the 
American revolution. 

At the period of which we are now speaking society was 
shaken to its centre: the people, in whose name the struggle 
had taken place, conceived the desire of exercising the author- 
ity which it had acquired; its democratic tendencies were 
awakened; and having thrown off the yoke of the mother- 
country, it aspired to independence of every kind. The influ- 
ence of individuals gradually ceased to be felt, and custom and 
law united together to produce the same result. 

But the law of descent was the last step to equality. I am 
surprised that ancient and modern jurists have not attributed 
to this law a greater influence on human affairs. It is true 
that these laws belong to civil affairs; but they ought neverthe- 
less to be placed at the head of all political institutions; for, 
whilst political laws are only the symbol of a nation’s condi- 
tion, they exercise an incredible influence upon its social state. 


al understand by the law of descent 
all those laws whose principal object is 
to regulate the distribution of property 
after the death of its owner. The law of 
entail is of this number ; it certainly 
prevents the owner from disposing 0 

is possessions before his death ; but 


this is solely with the view of preservin 

them entire for the heir. The principa 
object, therefore, of the law of entail 
is to regulate the descent of property 
after the death of its owner: its other 
provisions are merely means to this 
end. 
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They have, mozeover, a sure and uniform manner of operating 
upon society, affecting, as it were, generations yet unborn. 

Through their means man acquires a kind of preternatural 
power over the future lot of his fellow-creatures. When the 
legislator has regulated the law of inheritance, he may rest from 
his labor. The machine once put in motion will go on for ages, 
and advance, as if self-guided, towards a given point. When 
framed in a particular manner, this law unites, draws together, 
and vests property and power in a few hands: its tendency is 
clearly aristocratic. On opposite principles its action is still 
more rapid; it divides, distributes, and disperses both property 
and power. Alarmed by the rapidity of its progress, those who 
despair of arresting its motion endeavor to obstruct it by diffi- 
culties and impediments; they vainly seek to counteract its 
effect by contrary efforts; but it gradually reduces or destroys 
every obstacle, until by its incessant activity the bulwarks of the 
influence of wealth are ground down to the fine and shifting 
sand which is the basis of democracy. When the law of inheri- 
tance permits, still more when it decrees, the equal division 
of a father’s property amongst all his children, its effects are of 
two kinds: it is important to distinguish them from each other, 
although they tend to the same end. 

In virtue of the law of partible inheritance, the death of every 
proprietor brings about a kind of revolution in property; not 
only do his possessions change hands, but their very nature is 
altered, since they are parcelled into shares, which become small- 
er and smaller at each division. This is the direct and, as it 
were, the physical effect of the law. It follows, then, that in 
countries where equality of inheritance is established by law, 
property, and especially landed property, must have a tendency 
to perpetual diminution. The effects, however, of such legis- 
lation would only be perceptible after a lapse of time, if the 
law was abandoned to its own working; for supposing the 
family to consist of two children (and in a country peopled as 
France is the average number is not above three), these children, 
sharing amongst them the fortune of both parents, would not 
be poorer than their father or mother. 

But the law of equal division exercises its influence not 
merely upon the property itself, but it affects the minds of the 
heirs, and brings their passions into play. These indirect con- 
sequences tend powerfully to the destruction of large fortunes, 
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and especially of large domains. Among nations whose law of 
descent is founded upon the right of primogeniture landed es- 
tates often pass from generation to generation without undergo- 
ing division, the consequence of which is that family feeling is to 
a certain degree incorporated with the estate. The family repre- 
sents the estate, the estate the family; whose name, together 
with its origin, its glory, its power, and its virtues, is thus per- 
petuated in an imperishable memorial of the past and a sure 
pledge of the future. 

When the equal partition of property is established by law, 
the intimate connection is destroyed between family feeling 
and the preservation of the paternal estate; the property ceases 
to represent the family; for as it must inevitably be divided 
after one or two generations, it has evidently a constant ten- 
dency to diminish, and must in the end be completely dispersed. 
The sons of the great landed proprietor, if they are few in num- 
ber, or if fortune befriends them, may indeed entertain the hope 
of being as wealthy as their father, but not that of possessing 
the same property as he did; the riches must necessarily be com- 
posed of elements different from his. 

Now, from the moment that you divest the landowner of 
that interest in the preservation of his estate which he derives 
from association, from tradition, and from family pride, you 
may be certain that sooner or later he will dispose of it; for 
there is a strong pecuniary interest in favor of selling, as float- 
ing capital produces higher interest than real property, and is 
more readily available to gratify the passions of the moment. 

Great landed estates which have once been divided never 
come together again; for the small proprietor draws from his 
land a better revenue, in proportion, than the large owner does 
from his, and of course he sells it at a higher rate.b The calcu- 
lations of gain, therefore, which decide the rich man to sell his 
domain will still more powerfully influence him against buying 
small estates to unite them into a large one. 

What is called family pride is often founded upon an illusion 
of self-love. A man wishes to perpetuate and immortalize 
himself, as it were, in his great-grandchildren. Where the 
esprit de famille ceases to act individual selfishness comes into 
play. When the idea of family becomes vague, indeterminate, 

&T do not mean to say that the small _— care } so that he makes up by his labor 
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and uncertain, a man thinks of his present convenience; he 
provides for the establishment of his succeeding generation, 
and no more. Either a man gives up the idea of perpetuating 
his family, or at any rate he seeks to accomplish it by other 
means than that of a landed estate. Thus not only does the law 
of partible inheritance render it difficult for families to preserve 
their ancestral domains entire, but it deprives them of the in- 
clination to attempt it, and compels them in some measure to 
co-operate with the law in their own extinction. 

The law of equal distribution proceeds by two methods: by 
acting upon things, it acts upon persons; by influencing per- 
sons, it affects things. By these means the law succeeds in 
striking at the root of landed property, and dispersing rapidly 
both families and fortunes.c 

Most certainly it is not for us Frenchmen of the nineteenth 
century, who daily witness the political and social changes 
which the law of partition is bringing to pass, to question its in- 
fluence. It is perpetually conspicuous in our country, over- 
throwing the walls of our dwellings and removing the land- 
marks of our fields. But although it has produced great 
effects in France, much still remains for it todo. Our recollec- 
tions, opinions, and habits present powerful obstacles to its 
progress. 

In the United States it has nearly completed its work of de- 
struction, and there we can best study its results. The Eng- 
lish laws concerning the transmission of property were abol- 
ished in almost all the States at the time of the Revolution. The 
law of entail was so modified as not to interrupt the free cir- 
culation of property.¢ The first generation having passed 
away, estates began to be parcelled out, and the change became 
more and more rapid with the progress of time. ‘At this mo- 
ment, after a lapse of a little more than sixty years, the aspect 
of society is totally altered; the families of the great landed 


¢Land being the most stable kind estate : and it often happens that by in- 
of property, we find, from time to time, heritance, by marriage, or by the chances 
rich individuals who are disposed to of trade, he is pracually furnished with 
make | as sacrifices in order to obtain the means. Thus, to balance the ten- 
it, and wno willingly forfeit a consid- dency which leads men to divide their 
erable part of their income to make sure estates, there exists another, which in- 
of the rest. But these are accidental cites them to add to them. This ten- 
cases. The preference for landed prop- dency, which is sufficient to prevent 
erty is no longer found habitually in an estates from being divided ad infinitum, 
class but among the poor. The small is not strong enough to create great ter- 
landowner, who has less information,  ritorial possessions, certainly not to 
less imagination, and fewer passions keep them up in the same family. 

than the great one, is generally oc- @ See Appendix, G 

cupied with the desire of increasing his 
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proprietors are almost all commingled with the general mass. 
In the State of New York, which formerly contained many of 
these, there are but two who still keep their heads above the 
stream, and they must shortly disappear. The sons of these 
opulent citizens are become merchants, lawyers, or physicians. 
Most of them have lapsed into obscurity. The last trace of 
hereditary ranks and distinctions is destroyed—the law of par- 
tition has reduced all to one level. 

I do not mean that there is any deficiency of wealthy individ- 
uals in the United States; I know of no country, indeed, where 
the love of money has taken stronger hold on the affections of 
men, and where the profounder contempt is expressed for the 
theory of the permanent equality of property. But wealth cir- 
culates with inconceivable rapidity, and experience shows that 
it is rare to find two succeeding generations in the full enjoy- 
ment of it. 

This picture, which may perhaps be thought to be over- 
charged, still gives a very imperfect idea of what is taking place 
in the new States of the West and South-west. At the end of 
the last century a few bold adventurers began to penetrate into 
the valleys of the Mississippi, and the mass of the population 
very soon began to move in that direction: communities un- 
heard of till then were seen to emerge from the wilds: States 
whose names were not in existence a few years before claimed 
their place in the American Union; and in the Western settle- 
ments we may behold democracy arrived at its utmost extreme. 
In these States, founded off-hand, and, as it were, by chance, 
the inhabitants are but of yesterday. Scarcely known to one 
another, the nearest neighbors are ignorant of each other’s his- 
tory. In this part of the American continent, therefore, the 
population has not experienced the influence of great names 
and great wealth, nor even that of the natural aristocracy of 
knowledge and virtue. None are there to wield that respecta- 
ble power which men willingly grant to the remembrance of a 
life spent in doing good before their eyes. The new States of 
the West are already inhabited, but society has no existence 
among them.e 

It is not only the fortunes of men which are equal in Amer- 

eThis may have been true in 1832, as yet the Western States exert no 
but is not so in 1874, when great cities powerful influence on American society. 


like Chicago and San Francisco have —Tvransilator’s Note. 
sprung up in the Western States. But 
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ica; even their requirements partake in some degree of the 
same uniformity. I do not believe that there is a country in 
the world where, in proportion to the population, there are so 
few uninstructed and at the same time so few learned individu- 
als. Primary instruction is within the reach of everybody; 
superior instruction is scarcely to be obtained by any. This 
is not surprising ; it is in fact the necessary consequence of what 
we have advanced above. Almost all the Americans are in easy 
circumstances, and can therefore obtain the first elements of 
human knowledge. 

In America there are comparatively few who are rich enough 
to live without a profession. Every profession requires an ap- 
prenticeship, which limits the time of instruction to the early 
years of life. At fifteen they enter upon their calling, and thus 
their education ends at the age when ours begins. Whatever 
is done afterwards is with a view to some special and lucrative 
object; a science is taken up as a matter of business, and the 
only branch of it which is attended to is such as admits of an 
immediate practical application. In America most of the rich 
men were formerly poor; most of those who now enjoy leisure 
were absorbed in business during their youth; the consequence 
of which is, that when they might have had a taste for study 
they had no time for it, and when time is at their disposal they 
have no longer the inclination. 

There is no class, then, in America, in which the taste for 
intellectual pleasures is transmitted with hereditary fortune 
and leisure, and by which the labors of the intellect are held 
in honor. Accordingly there is an equal want of the desire and 
the power of application to these objects. 

A middle standard is fixed in America for human knowledge. 
All approach as near to it as they can; some as they rise, others 
as they descend. Of course, an immense multitude of persons 
are to be found who entertain the same number of ideas on 
religion, history, science; political economy, legislation, and gov- 
ernment. The gifts of intellect proceed directly from God, and 
man cannot prevent their unequal distribution. But in conse- 
quence of the state of things which we have here represented it 
happens that, although the capacities of men are widely differ- 
ent, as the Creator has doubtless intended they should be, they 
are submitted to the same method of treatment. 

In America the aristocratic element has always been feeble 
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from its birth; and if at the present day it is not actually de- 
stroyed, it is at any rate so completely disabled that we can 
scarcely assign to it any degree of influence in the course of af- 
fairs. The democratic principle, on the contrary, has gained 
so much strength by time, by events, and by legislation, as to 
have become not only predominant but all-powerful. There is 
no family or corporate authority, and it is rare to find even the 
influence of individual character enjoy any durability. 

America, then, exhibits in her social state a most extraordi- 
nary phenomenon. Men are there seen on a greater equality in 
point of fortune and intellect, or, in other words, more equal 
in their strength, than in any other country of the world, or in 
any age of which history has preserved the remembrance. 


PoLiTICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE 
ANGLO-AMERICANS 


The political consequences of such a social condition as this 
are easily deducible. It is impossible to believe that equality will 
not eventually find its way into the political world as it does 
everywhere else. To conceive of men remaining forever un- 
equal upon one single point, yet equal on all others, is impos- 
sible; they must come in the end to be equal upon all. Now I 
know of only two methods of establishing equality in the polit- 
ical world; every citizen must be put in possession of his rights, 
or rights must be granted to no one. For nations which are ar- 
rived at the same stage of social existence as the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, it is therefore very difficult to discover a medium between 
the sovereignty of all and the absolute power of one man: and 
it would be vain to deny that the social condition which I have 
been describing is equally liable to each of these consequences. 

There is, in fact, a manly and lawful passion for equality 
which excites men to wish all to be powerful and honored. This 
passion tends to elevate the humble to the rank of the great; but 
there exists also in the human heart a depraved taste for equal- 
ity, which impels the weak to attempt to lower the powerful to 
their own level, and reduces men to prefer equality in slavery to 
inequality with freedom. Not that those nations whose social 
condition is democratic naturally despise liberty; on the con- 
trary, they have an instinctive love of it. But liberty is not the 
chief and constant object of their desires; equality is their idol: 
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they make rapid and sudden efforts to obtain liberty, and if they 
miss their aim resign themselves to their disappointment; but 
nothing can satisfy them except equality, and rather than lose it 
they resolve to perish. 

On the other hand, in a State where the citizens are nearly 
on an equality, it becomes difficult for them to preserve their 
independence against the aggressions of power. No one among 
them being strong enough to engage in the struggle with ad- 
vantage, nothing but a general combination can protect their 
liberty. And such a union is not always to be found. 

From the same social position, then, nations may derive one 
or the other of two great political results; these results are 
extremely different from each other, but they may both proceed 
from the same cause, 

The Anglo-Americans are the first nations who, having been 
exposed to this formidable alternative, have been happy enough 
to escape the dominion of absolute power. They have been al- 
lowed by their circumstances, their origin, their intelligence, and 
especially by their moral feeling, to establish and maintain the 
sovereignty of the people. 


CHOICE EXAMPLES OF CLASSIC SCULPTURE. 


TEIRESLAS AND ODYSSEUS, 
Photo-engracing from the ort,inal marble reltef im the Lowcre at Parts. 


\ceording to the Homeric account Odysseus, by the advice of Circe, suled 
actuss the mver Oceanus, and having landed in the country of the Cimmenians, he 
entered Hades and consulted Teiresias about the manner in wh h he might reach 
fisiuave Jand = Teiesias was the most renowned soothsayer of antiquuy. Even 
athe lower world he was beheved ta retain the powers uf prophecy, and there also 
he contimued to use his golden staff 





CHAPTER IV 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE 
IN AMERICA 


It predominates over the whole of society in America—Application 
made of this principle by the Americans even before their Revolu- 
tion—Development given to it by that Revolution—Gradual and ir- ' 
resistible extension of the elective qualification. 


HENEVER the political laws of the United States are 
to be discussed, it is with the doctrine of the sover- 
eignty of the people that we must begin. The prin- 

ciple of the sovereignty of the people, which is to be found, more 
or less, at the bottom of almost all human institutions, generally 
remains concealed from view. It is obeyed without being recog- 
nized, or if for a moment it be brought to light, it is hastily cast 
back into the gloom of the sanctuary. “ The will of the nation ” 
is one of those expressions which have been most profusely 
abused by the wily and the despotic of every age. To the eyes 
of some it has been represented by the venal suffrages of a few 
of the satellites of power; to others by the votes of a timid or an 
interested minority; and some have even discovered it in the 
silence of a people, on the supposition that the fact of submis- 
sion established the right of command. 

In America the principle of the sovereignty of the people is 
not either barren or concealed, as it is with some other nations; 
it is recognized by the customs and proclaimed by the laws; ‘it 
spreads freely, and arrives without impediment at its most re- 
mote consequences. If there be a country in the world where 
the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people can be fairly appre- 
ciated, where it can be studied in its application to the affairs of 
society, and where its dangers and its advantages may be fore- 
seen, that country is assuredly America. 

I have already observed that, from their origin, the sover- 
eignty of the people was the fundamental principle of the greater 


number of British colonies in America. It was far, however, 
/ 
eg 
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from then exercising as much influence on the government of 
society as it now does. Two obstacles, the one external, the 
other internal, checked its invasive progress. It could not os- 
tensibly disclose itself in the laws of colonies which were still 
constrained to obey the mother-country: it was therefore 
obliged to spread secretly, and to gain ground in the provincial 
assemblies, and especially in the townships. 

American society was not yet prepared to adopt it with all 
its consequences. The intelligence of New England, and the 
wealth of the country to the south of the Hudson (as I have 
shown in the preceding chapter), long exercised a sort of aris- 
tocratic influence, which tended to retain the exercise of social 
authority in the hands of a few. The public functionaries were 
not universally elected, and the citizens were not all of them elec- 
tors. The electoral franchise was everywhere placed within cer- 
tain limits, and made dependent on a certain qualification, which 
was exceedingly low in the North and more considerable in the 
South. 

The American revolution broke out, and the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people, which had been nurtured in the town- 
ships and municipalities, took possession of the State: every 
class was enlisted in its cause; battles were fought, and victories 
obtained for it, until it became the law of laws. 

A no less rapid change was effected in the interior of society, 
where the law of descent completed the abolition of local in- 
fiuences. 

At the very time when this consequence of the laws and of 
the revolution was apparent to every eye, victory was irre- 
vocably pronounced in favor of the democratic cause. All 
power was, in fact, in its hands, and resistance was no longer 
possible. The higher orders submitted without a murmur and 
without a struggle to an evil which was thenceforth inevitable. 
The ordinary fate of falling powers awaited them; each of 
their several members followed his own interests; and as it was 
impossible to wring the power from the hands of a people which 
they did not detest sufficiently to brave, their only aim was to 
secure its good-will at any price. The most democratic laws 
were consequently voted by the very men whose interests they 
impaired; and thus, although the higher classes did not excite 
the passions of the people against their order, they accelerated 
the triumph of the new state of things; so that by a singular 
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change the democratic impulse was found to be most irresistible 
in the very States where the aristocracy had the firmest hold. 
The State of Maryland, which had been founded by men of 
rank, was the first to proclaim universal suffrage, and to intro- 
duce the most democratic forms into the conduct of its govern- 
ment. 

When a nation modifies the elective qualification, it may easily 
be foreseen that sooner or later that qualification will be en- 
tirely abolished. There is no more invariable rule in the history 
of society: the further electoral rights are extended, the greater 
is the need of extending them; for after each concession the 
strength of the democracy increases, and its demands increase 
with its strength. The ambition of those who are below the 
appointed rate is irritated in exact proportion to the great num- 
ber of those who are above it. The exception at last becomes the 
rule, concession follows concession, and no stop can be made 
short of universal suffrage. 

At the present day the principle of the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple has acquired, in the United States, all the practical develop- 
ment which the imagination can conceive. It is unencumbered 
by those fictions which have been thrown over it in other coun- 
tries, and it appears in every possible form according to the 
exigency of the occasion. Sometimes the laws are made by the 
people in a body, as at Athens; and sometimes its representa- 
tives, chosen by universal suffrage, transact business in its name, 
and almost under its immediate control. 

In some countries a power exists which, though it is in a de- 
gree foreign to the social body, directs it, and forces it to pur- 
sue a certain track. In others the ruling force is divided, being 
partly within and partly without the ranks of the people. But 
nothing of the kind is to be seen in the United States; there so- 
ciety governs itself for itself. All power centres in its bosom; 
and scarcely an individual is to be meet with who would venture 
to conceive, or, still less, to express, the idea of seeking it else- 
where. The nation participates in the making of its laws by the 
choice of its legislators, and in the execution of them by the 
choice of the agents of the executive government; it may al- 
most be said to govern itself, so feeble and so restricted is the 
share left to the administration, so little do the authorities forget 
their popular origin and the power from which they emanate.¢ 

aSee Appendix, H. 


CHAPTER V 


NECESSITY OF EXAMINING THE CONDITION OF THE 
STATES BEFORE THAT OF THE UNION AT LARGE 


T is proposed to examine in the following chapter what is 
the form of government established in America on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereignty of the people; what are its re- 

sources, its hindrances, its advantages, and its dangers. The 
first difficulty which presents itself arises from the complex 
nature of the constitution of the United States, which consists 
of two distinct social structures, connected and, as it were, en- 
cased one within the other; two governments, completely sepa- 
rate and almost independent, the one fulfilling the ordinary 
duties and responding to the daily and indefinite calls of a com- 
munity, the other circumscribed within certain limits, and only 
exercising an exceptional authority over the general interests of 
the country. In short, there are twenty-four small sovereign 
nations, whose agglomeration constitutes the body of the Union. 
To examine the Union before we have studied the States would 
be to adopt a method filled with obstacles. The form of the 
Federal Government of the United States was the last which 
was adopted; and it is in fact nothing more than a modifica- 
tion or a summary of those republican principles which were 
current in the whole community before it existed, and inde- 
pendently of its existence. Moreover, the Federal Government 
is, as I have just observed, the exception; the Government of 
the States is the rule. The author who should attempt to exhibit 
the picture as a whole before he had explained its details would 
necessarily fall into obscurity and repetition. 

The great political principles which govern American society 
at this day undoubtedly took their origin and their growth in 
the State. It is therefore necessary to become acquainted with 
the State in order to possess a clue to the remainder. The 
States which at present compose the American Union all present 
the same features, as far as regards the external aspect of their 
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institutions. Their political or administrative existence is cen- 
tred in three focuses of action, which may not inaptly be com- 
pared to the different nervous centres which convey motion to 
the human body. The township is the lowest in order, then the 
county, and lastly the State; and I propose to devote the fol- 
lowing chapter to the examination of these three divisions. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF TOWNSHIPS AND MUNICIPAL 
BoDIES 


Why the Author begins the examination of the political institutions 
with the township—Its existence in all nations—Difficulty of es- 
tablishing and preserving municipal independence—Its importance 
—Why the Author has selected the township system of New Eng- 
land as the main topic of his discussion. 


It is not undesignedly that I begin this subject with the 
Township. The village or township is the only association 
which is so perfectly natural that wherever a number of men 
are collected it seems to constitute itself. 

The town, or tithing, as the smallest division of a community, 
must necessarily exist in all nations, whatever their laws and 
customs may be: if man makes monarchies and establishes re- 
publics, the first association of mankind seems constituted by 
the hand of God. But although the existence of the township 
is coeval with that of man, its liberties are not the less rarely re- 
spected and easily destroyed. A nation is always able to estab- 
lish great political assemblies, because it habitually contains a 
certain number of individuals fitted by their talents, if not by 
their habits, for the direction of affairs. The township is, on 
the contrary, composed of coarser materials, which are less 
easily fashioned by the legislator. The difficulties which attend 
the consolidation of its independence rather augment than di- 
minish with the increasing enlightenment of the people. A 
highly civilized community spurns the attempts of a local in- 
dependence, is disgusted at its numerous blunders, and is apt 
to despair of success before the experiment is completed. Again, 
no immunities are so ill protected from the encroachments of 
the supreme power as those of municipal bodies in general: 
they are unable to struggle, single-handed, against a strong or 
an enterprising government, and they cannot defend their cause 
with success unless it be identified with the customs of the na- 
tion and supported by public opinion. Thus until the inde- 
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pendence of townships is amalgamated with the manners of a 
people it is easily destroyed, and it is only after a long existence 
in the laws that it can be thus amalgamated. Municipal free- 
dom is not the fruit of human device; it is rarely created; but 
it is, as it were, secretly and spontaneously engendered in the 
midst of a semi-barbarous state of society. The constant ac- 
tion of the laws and the national habits, peculiar circumstances, 
and above all time, may consolidate it; but there is certainly no 
nation on the continent of Europe which has experienced its 
advantages. Nevertheless local assemblies of citizens consti- 
tute the strength of free nations. Town-meetings are to liberty 
what primary schools are to science; they bring it within the 
people’s reach, they teach men how to use and how to enjoy it. 
A nation may establish a system of free government, but with- 
out the spirit of municipal institutions it cannot have the spirit 
of liberty. The transient passions and the interests of an hour, 
or the chance of circumstances, may have created the external 
forms of independence; but the despotic tendency which has 
been repelled will, sooner or later, inevitably reappear on the 
surface, 

In order to explain to the reader the general principles on 
which the political organization of the counties and townships 
of the United States rests, I have thought it expedient to choose 
one of the States of New England as an example, to examine 
the mechanism of its constitution, and then to cast a general 
glance over the country. The township and the county are not 
organized in the same manner in every part of the Union; it is, 
however, easy to perceive that the same principles have guided 
the formation of both of them throughout the Union. I am in- 
clined to believe that these principles have been carried further 
in New England than elsewhere, and consequently that they of- 
fer greater facilities to the observations of a stranger. The in- 
stitutions of New England form a complete and regular whole; 
they have received the sanction of time, they have the support of 
the laws, and the still stronger support of the manners of the 
community, over whicn they exercise the most prodigious in- 
fluence; they consequently deserve our attention on every ac: 
count, 
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LIMITS OF THE TOWNSHIP 


The township of New England is a division which stands 
between the commune and the canton of France, and which cor- 
responds in general to the English tithing, or town. Its average 
population is from two to three thousand ;@ so that, on the one 
hand, the interests of its inhabitants are not likely to conflict, 
and, on the other, men capable of conducting its affairs are al- 
ways to be found among its citizens. 


AUTHORITIES OF THE TOWNSHIP IN NEW ENGLAND 


The people the source of all power here as elsewhere—Manages its 
own affairs—No corporation—The greater part of the authority 
vested in the hands of the Selectmen—How the Selectmen act— 
Town-meeting—Enumeration of the public officers of the township 
—QObligatory and remunerated functions. 


In the township, as well as everywhere else, the people is the 
only source of power; but in no stage of government does the 
body of citizens exercise a more immediate influence. In 
America the people is a master whose exigencies demand obedi- 
ence to the utmost limits of possibility. 

In New England the majority acts by representatives in the 
conduct of the public business of the State; but if such an ar- 
rangement be necessary in general affairs, in the townships, 
where the legislative and administrative action of the govern- 
ment is in more immediate contact with the subject, the system 
of representation is not adopted. There is no corporation; but 
the body of electors, after having designated its magistrates, 
directs them in everything that exceeds the simple and ordi- 
nary executive business of the State.d 

This state of things is so contrary to our ideas, and so differ- 
ent from our customs, that it is necessary for me to adduce 
some examples to explain it thoroughly. 

The public duties in the township are extremely numerous 
and minutely divided, as we shall see further on; but the larger 
proportion of administrative power is vested in the hands of a 


ain 1830 there were 305 townships in a law.—See the Act of February 22, 
the State of Massachusetts, and SioeM 3822, for appointing the authorities of 
inhabitants, which gives an average o the city of Boston. It frequently hap- 
about 2,000 inhabitants to each township. pens that small towns as well as cities 

b The same rules are not applicable to are subject to a peculiar administration. 
the great towns, which generally have In 1832, 104 townships in the State of 
a mayor, and a corporation divided into New York were governed in this mam 
two odies $ this, however, is an ex- ner.—Williams’ Register. 
ception which requires the sanction of 
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small number of individuals, called “the Selectmen.”¢ The 
general laws of the State impose a certain number of obliga- 
tions on the selectmen, which they may fulfil without the au- 
thorization of the body they represent, but which they can only 
neglect on their own responsibility. The law of the State 
obliges them, for instance, to draw up the list of electors in 
their townships; and if they omit this part of their functions, 
they are guilty of a misdemeanor. In all the affairs, however, 
which are determined by the town-meeting, the selectmen are 
the organs of the popular mandate, as in France the Maire exe- 
cutes the decree of the municipal council. They usually act 
upon their own responsibility, and merely put in practice prin- 
ciples which have been previously recognized by the majority. 
But if any change is to be introduced in the existing state of 
things, or if they wish to undertake any new enterprise, they 
are obliged to refer to the source of their power. If, for in- 
stance, a school is to be established, the selectmen convoke the 
whole body of the electors on a certain day at an appointed 
place; they explain the urgency of the case; they give their 
opinion on the means of satisfying it, on the probable expense, 
and the site which seems to be most favorable. The meeting is 
consulted on these several points; it adopts the principle, marks 
out the site, votes the rate, and confides the execution of its 
resolution to the selectmen. 

The selectmen have alone the right of calling a town-meeting, 
but they may be requested to do so: if ten citizens are desirous 
of submitting a new project to the assent of the township, they 
may demand a general convocation of the inhabitants; the se- 
lectmen are obliged to comply, but they have only the right of 
presiding at the meeting.¢ 

The selectmen are elected every year in the month of April 
or of May. The town-meeting chooses at the same time a num- 
ber of other municipal magistrates, who are entrusted with im- 
portant administrative functions. The assessors rate the town- 
ship; the collectors receive the rate. A constable is appointed to 
keep the peace, to watch the streets, and to forward the execu- 
tion of the laws; the town-clerk records all the town votes, 


c Three selectmen are appointed in the 219: February 24, 7796 vol. i. feat 
une 1 


small townships, and nine in the large March » 1801, vol. il. 453 Py 
ones. See “ The Town-Officer,” p. 186. I 795, vol, i, E: 4753 March 12, a, vol. 
See also the principal Jaws of the State Hf p. 186 3 ebruary 28, 1787, vol. i. p. 


v ee relative to the select- 302; June 22, 1797, vol. i. p. 530. 
dSee Laws of Massac usetts, vol, i 
Act of February 20, 1786, vol. i. p. =p. 150, Act of March 25, 1786, 
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orders, grants, births, deaths, and marriages; the treasurer 
keeps the funds; the overseer of the poor performs the difficult 
task of superintending the action of the poor-laws; committee- 
men are appointed to attend to the schools and to public instruc- 
tion; and the road-surveyors, who take care of the greater and 
lesser thoroughfares of the township, complete the list of the 
principal functionaries. They are, however, still further sub- 
divided; and amongst the municipal officers are to be found 
parish commissioners, who audit the expenses of public wor- 
ship; different classes of inspectors, some of whom are to direct 
the citizens in case of fire; tithing-men, listers, haywards, 
chimney-viewers, fence-viewers to maintain the bounds of prop- 
erty, timber-measurers, and sealers of weights and measures.¢ 

There are nineteen principal officers in a township. Every 
inhabitant is constrained, on the pain of being fined, to under- 
take these different functions; which, however, are almost all 
paid, in order that the poorer citizens may be able to give up 
their time without loss. In general the American system is not 
to grant a fixed salary to its functionaries. Every service has 
its price, and they are remunerated in proportion to what they 
have done. 


EXISTENCE OF THE TOWNSHIP 


Every one the best judge of his own interest—Corollary of the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people—Application of those doctrines in 
the townships of America—The township of New England is sover- 
eign in all that concerns itself alone: subject to the State in all other 
matters—Bond of the township and the State—In France the Gov- 
ernment lends its agent to the Commune—In America the reverse 
occurs, 


I have already observed that the principle of the sovereignty 
of the people governs the whole political system of the Anglo- 
Americans. Every page of this book will afford new instances 
of the same doctrine. In the nations by which the sovereignty 
of the people is recognized every individual possesses an equal 
share of power, and participates alike in the government of the 
State. Every individual is, therefore, supposed to be as well 
informed, as virtuous, and as strong as any of his fellow-citi- 
zens. He obeys the government, not because he is inferior to 

¢ All these magistrates actually exist ; by Tsaac Goodwin, Worcester, 1 


and 
their different functions are all detaile in the “ Collection of the Senceat j Laws 
in a book called “The Town-Officer,” of Massachusetts,” 3 vols., Boston, 1823. 
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the authorities which conduct it, or that he is less capable than 
his neighbor of governing himself, but because he acknowledges 
the utility of an association with his fellow-men, and because 
he knows that no such association can exist without a regulat- 
ing force. If he be a subject in all that concerns the mutual rela- 
tions of citizens, he is free and responsible to God alone for all 
that concerns himself. Hence arises the maxim that every one 
is the best and the sole judge of his own private interest, and 
that society has no right to control a man’s actions, unless they 
are prejudicial to the common weal, or unless the common weal 
demands his co-operation. This doctrine is universally ad- 
mitted in the United States. I shall hereafter examine the 
general influence which it exercises on the ordinary actions of 
life; [ am now speaking of the nature of municipal bodies. 

The township, taken as a whole, and in relation to the gov- 
ernment of the country, may be looked upon as an individual to 
whom the theory I have just alluded to is applied. Municipal 
independence is therefore a natural consequence of the prin- 
ciple of the sovereignty of the people in the United States: all 
the American republics recognize it more or less; but circum- 
stances have peculiarly favored its growth in New England. 

In this part of the Union the impulsion of political activity 
was given in the townships; and it may almost be said that 
each of them originally formed an independent nation. When 
the Kings of England asserted their supremacy, they were con- 
tented to assume the central power of the State. The town- 
ships of New England remained as they were before; and al- 
though they are now subject to the State, they were at first 
scarcely dependent upon it. It is important to remember that 
they have not been invested with privileges, but that they have, 
on the contrary, forfeited a portion of their independence to the 
State. The townships are only subordinate to the State in 
those interests which I shall term social, as they are common 
to all the citizens. They are independent in all that concerns 
themselves; and amongst the inhabitants of New England I 
believe that not a man is to be found who would acknowledge 
that the State has any right to interfere in their local interests. 
The towns of New England buy and sell, sue or are sued, aug- 
ment or diminish their rates, without the slightest opposition on 
the part of the administrative authority of the State. 

They are bound, however, to comply with the demands of the 
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community. If the State is in need of money, a town can 
neither give nor withhold the supplies. If the State projects 
a road, the township cannot refuse to let it cross its territory ; 
if a police regulation is made by the State, it must be enforced 
by the town. A uniform system of instruction is organized all 
over the country, and every town is bound to establish the 
schools which the law ordains. In speaking of the administra- 
tion of the United States I shall have occasion to point out the 
means by which the townships are compelled to obey in these 
different cases: I here merely show the existence of the obliga- 
tion. Strict as this obligation is, the government of the State 
imposes it in principle only, and in its performance the town- 
ship resumes all its independent rights. Thus, taxes are voted 
by the State, but they are levied and collected by the township; 
the existence of a school is obligatory, but the township builds, 
pays, and superintends it. In France the State-collector re- 
ceives the local imposts; in America the town-collector receives 
the taxes of the State. Thus the French Government lends its 
agents to the commune; in America the township is the agent 
of the Government. This fact alone shows the extent of the 
differences which exist between the two nations, 


Pusiic Spirit oF THE TOWNSHIPS OF NEw ENGLAND 


How the township of New England wins the affections of its inhabi- 
tants—Difficulty of creating local public spirit in Europe—The 
rights and duties of the American township favorable to it—Char- 
acteristics of home in the United States—Manifestations of public 
spirit in New England—Its happy effects. 


In America, not only do municipal bodies exist, but they 
are kept alive and supported by public spirit. The township 
of New England possesses two advantages which infallibly 
secure the attentive interest of mankind, namely, independence 
and authority. Its sphere is indeed small and limited, but 
within that sphere its action is unrestrained; and its independ- 
ence gives to it a real importance which its extent and popula- 
tion may not always ensure. 

It is to be remembered that the affections of men generally 
lie on the side of authority. Patriotism is not durable in a con- 
quered nation. The New Englander is attached to his town- 
ship, not only because he was born in it, but because it con- 

Vou. 1L—§ 
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stitutes a social body of which he is a member, and whose 
government claims and deserves the exercise of his sagacity. 
In Europe the absence of local public spirit is a frequent sub- 
ject of regret to those who are in power; everyone agrees 
that there is no surer guarantee of order and tranquillity, and 
yet nothing is more difficult to create. If the municipal bodies 
were made poweriul and independent, the authorities of the 
nation might be disunited and the peace of the country endan- 
gered. Yet, without power and independence, a town may 
contain good subjects, but it can have no active citizens. An- 
other important fact is that the township of New England is so 
constituted as to excite the warmest of human affections, with- 
out arousing the ambitious passions of the heart of man. The 
officers of the county are not elected, and their authority is 
very limited. Even the State is only a second-rate community, 
whose tranquil and obscure administration offers no induce- 
ment sufficient to draw men away from the circle of their in- 
terests into the turmoil of public affairs. The federal govern- 
ment confers power and honor on the men who conduct it; 
but these individuals can never be very numerous. The high 
station of the Presidency can only be reached at At advanced 
period of life, and the other federal functionaries are generally 
men who have been favored by fortune, or distinguished in 
some other career. Such cannot be the permanent aim of the 
ambitious. But the township serves as a centre for the desire 
of public esteem, the want of exciting interests, and the taste 
for authority and popularity, in the midst of the ordinary rela- 
tions of life; and the passions which commonly embroil society 
change their character when they find a vent so near the do- 
mestic hearth and the family circle. 

In the American States power has been disseminated with 
admirable skill for the purpose of interesting the greatest pos- 
sible number of persons in the common weal. Independently 
of the electors who are from time to time called into action, the 
body politic is divided into innumerable functionaries and offi- 
cers, who all, in their several spheres, represent the same 
powerful whole in whose name they act. The local administra- 
tion thus affords an unfailing source of profit and interest to a 
vast number of individuals. 

The American system, which divides the local authority 
among so many citizens, does not scruple to multiply the func- 
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tions of the town officers. For in the United States it is be- 
lieved, and with truth, that patriotism is a kind of devotion 
which is strengthened by ritual observance. In this manner 
the activity of the township is continually perceptible ; it is daily 
manifested in the fulfilment of a duty or the exercise of a right, 
and a constant though gentle motion is thus kept up in society 
which animates without disturbing it. 

The American attaches himself to his home as the moun- 
taineer clings to his hills, because the characteristic features of 
his country are there more distinctly marked than elsewhere. 
The existence of the townships of New England is in general 
a happy one. Their government is suited to their tastes, and 
chosen by themselves. In the midst of the profound peace and 
general comfort which reign in America the commotions of 
municipal discord are unfrequent. The conduct of local busi- 
ness is easy. The political education of the people has long 
been soiaphee! say rather that it was complete when the peo- 
ple first set foot upon the soil. In New England no tradition 
exists of 3 distinction of ranks; no portion of the community 
is tempted to oppress the remainder; and the abuses which 
may injure isolated individuals are forgotten in the general 
contentment which prevails. If the government is defective 
(and it would no doubt be easy to point out its deficiencies), 
the fact that it really emanates from those it governs, and that 
it acts, either ill or well, casts the protecting spell of a parental 
pride over its faults. No term of comparison disturbs the sat- 
isfaction of the citizen: England formerly governed the mass 
of the colonies, but the people was always sovereign in the 
township where its rule is not only an ancient but a primitive 
state. 

The native of New England is attached to his township be- 
cause it is independent and free: his co-operation in its affairs 
ensures his attachment to its interest; the well-being it affords 
him secures his affection; and its welfare is the aim of his 
ambition and of his future exertions: he takes a part in every 
occurrence in the place; he practises the art of government in 
the small sphere within his reach; he accustoms himself to 
those forms which can alone ensure the steady progress of 
liberty; he imbibes their spirit; he acquires a taste for order, 
comprehends the union or the balance of powers, and collects 
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clear practical notions on the nature of his duties and the ex- 
tent of his rights. 


Tue Counties ofr NEw ENGLAND 


The division of the counties in America has considerable 
analogy with that of the arrondissements of France, The limits 
of the counties are arbitrarily laid down, and the various dis- 
tricts which they contain have no necessary connection, no 
common tradition or natural sympathy; their object is simply 
to facilitate the administration of justice. 

The extent of the township was too small to contain a system 
of judicial institutions; each county has, however, a court of 
justice,‘ a sheriff to execute its decrees, and a prison for crimi- 
nals. There are certain wants which are felt alike by all the 
townships of a county; it is therefore natural that they should 
be satisfied by a central authority. In the State of Massachu- 
setts this authority is vested in the hands of several magistrates, 
who are appointed by the Governor of the State, with the 
advice g of his council. The officers of the county have only a 
limited and occasional authority, which is applicable to certain 
predetermined cases. The State and the townships possess all 
the power requisite to conduct public business. The budget 
of the county is drawn up by its officers, and is voted by the 
legislature, but there is no assembly which directly or indi- 
rectly represents the county. It has, therefore, properly speak- 
ing, no political existence. 

A twofold tendency may be discerned in the American con- 
stitutions, which impels the legislator to centralize the legisla- 
tive and to disperse the executive power. The township of 
New England has in itself an indestructible element of inde- 
pendence; and this distinct existence could only be fictitiously 
introduced into the county, where its utility has not been felt. 
But all the townships united have but one representation, which 
is the State, the centre of the national authority: beyond the 
action of the township and that of the nation, nothing can be 
said to exist but the influence of individual exertion. 


f See the Act of February 14, 1821, h The council of the Governor is ar 
Laws of Massachusetts, vol, i. p. 551. elective body. 

gSee the Act of February 20, 1819, 

ws of Massachusetts, vol. 1f. p. 494. 
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ADMINISTRATION IN NEw ENGLAND 


Administration not perceived in America—Why?—The Europeans be- 
lieve that liberty is promoted by depriving the social authority of 
some of its rights; the Americans, by dividing its exercise—Almost 
all the administration confined to the township, and dividedamongst 
the town-officers—No trace of an administrative body to be per- 
ceived, either in the township or above it—The reason of this—How 
it happens that the administration of the State is uniform—Who is 
empowered to enforce the obedience of the township and the county 
to the law—The introduction of judicial power into the administra- 
tion—Consequence of the extension of the elective principle to all 
functionaries—The Justice of the Peace in New England—By whom 
appointed—County officer: ensures the administration of the town- 
ships—Court of Sessions—Its action—Right of inspection and in- 
dictment disseminated like the other administrative functions—In- 
formers encouraged by the division of fines. 


Nothing is more striking to an European traveller in the 
United States than the absence of what we term the Govern- 
ment, or the Administration. Written laws exist in America, 
and one sees that they are daily executed; but although every- 
thing is in motion, the hand which gives the impulse to the 
social machine can nowhere be discovered. Nevertheless, as all 
peoples are obliged to have recourse to certain grammatical 
forms, which are the foundation of human language, in order 
to express their thoughts; so all communities are obliged to 
secure their existence by submitting to a certain dose of author- 
ity, without which they fall a prey to anarchy. This authority 
miay be distributed in several ways, but it must always exist 
somewhere. 

There are two methods of diminishing the force of authority 
in a ation: The first is to weaken the supreme power in its 
very principle, by forbidding or preventing society from acting 
in its own defence under certain circumstances. To weaken 
authority in this manner is what is generally termed in Europe 
to lay the foundations of freedom. The second manner of 
diminishing the influence of authority does not consist in strip- 
ping society of any of its rights, nor in paralyzing its efforts, 
but in distributing the exercise of its privileges in various 
hands, and in multiplying functionaries, to each of whom the 
degree of power necessary for him to perform his duty is en- 
trusted. There may be nations whom this distribution of social 
powers might lead to anarchy; but in itself it is not anarchical. 
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The action of authority is indeed thus rendered less irresistible 
and less perilous, but it is not totally suppressed. 

The revolution of the United States was the result of a mature 
and dignified taste for freedom, and not of a vague or ill-defined 
craving for independence. It contracted no alliance with the 
turbulent passions of anarchy; but its course was marked, on 
the contrary, by an attachment to whatever was lawful and 
orderly. 

It was never assumed in the United States that the citizen 
of a free country has a right to do whatever he pleases; on the 
contrary, social obligations were there imposed upon him more 
various than anywhere else. No idea was ever entertained of 
attacking the principles or of contesting the rights of society ; 
but the exercise of its authority was divided, to the end that 
the office might be powerful and the officer insignificant, and 
that the community should be at once regulated and free. In 
no country in the world does the law hold so absolute a lan- 
guage as in America, and in no country is the right of applying 
it vested in so many hands. The administrative power in the 
United States presents nothing either central or hierarchical 
in its constitution, which accounts for its passing, unperceived. 
The power exists, but its representative is not to be perceived. 

We have already seen that the independent townships of 
New England protect their own private interests; and the 
municipal magistrates are the persons to whom the execution 
of the laws of the State is most frequently entrusted.t Besides 
the general laws, the State sometimes passes general police 
regulations; but more commonly the townships and town- 
officers, conjointly with the justices of the peace, regulate the 
minor details of social life, according to the necessities of the 
different localities, and promulgate such enactments as concern 
the health of the community, and the peace as well as morality 
of the citizens. Lastly, these municipal magistrates provide, 
of their own accord and without any delegated powers, for 


See * The Town-Officer,” especiall electors for the election of the Governor, 
at the words Selectmen, Assessors, Col- and transmit the result of the ballot to 
lectors, Schools, Surveyors of High- the Secretary of the State. Cee Act of 
ways. I take one example in a thou- February 24, 1796: /d., vol. i. p. 488. 
sand : the State prohibits travelling on j Thus, for instance, the selectmen au- 
the Sunday ; the fything-men, who are thorize the construction of drains, point 
town-officers, are specially charged to out the proper sites for slaughter-houses 
keep watch and to execute the law. See and other trades which are a nuisance 
the Laws of Massachusetts, vol. i. p. to the neighborhood. See the Act of 
4i0. : June 7, 1785 : Jd., vol. i. p. 193. 

The selectmen draw up the lists of 
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those unforeseen emergencies which frequently occur in so- 
ciety.* 

It results from what we have said that in the State of Massa- 
chusetts the administrative authority is almost entirely re- 
stricted to the township,! but that it is distributed among a great 
number of individuals. In the French commune there is prop- 
erly but one official functionary, namely, the Maire; and in 
New England we have seen that there are nineteen. These 
nineteen functionaries do not in general depend upon one an- 
other. The law carefully prescribes a circle of action to each 
of these magistrates; and within that circle they have an entire 
right to perform their functions independently of any other 
authority. Above the township scarcely any trace of a series 
of official dignitaries is to be found. It sometimes happens 
that the county officers alter a decision of the townships or 
town magistrates, but in general the authorities of the county 
have no right to interfere with the authorities of the township,” 
except in such matters as concern the county. 

The magistrates of the township, as well as those of the 
county, are bound to communicate their acts to the central 
government in a very small number of predetermined cases.o 
But the central government is not represented by an individual 
whose business it is to publish police regulations and ordi- 
nances enforcing the execution of the laws; to keep up a regular 
communication with the officers of the township and the 
county; to inspect their conduct, to direct their actions, or to 
reprimand their faults. There is no point which serves as a 
centre to the radii of the administration. 

What, then, is the uniform plan on which the government is 
conducted, and how is the compliance of the counties and their 


k The selectmen take measures for the 
security of the public in case of con- 
tagious diseases, conjointly with the 
justices of the peace. See Act of June 
22, 1797, vol. i. p. 539. : 

LI say almost, for there are various 
circumstances in the annals of a_town- 
ship which are regulated by the justice 
of the peace in his individual capacity 
or Ay the justices of the peace assemble 
in the chief town of the county ; thus 
licenses are granted by the justices. See 
the Act of February 28, 1787, vol. i. p. 


297. 

m Thus licenses are only granted to 
such persons as can produce a certifi- 
cate of good conduct from the selectmen. 
If the selectmen refuse to give the certi- 
ficate, the party may appeal to the a 
tices assembled in the Court of Ses- 


sions, and they may grant the license. 
See Act of March 12, 1808, vol. ii. p. 186. 

he townships have the right to make 
by-laws, and to enforce them by fines 
which are fixed by law ; but these by- 
laws must be approved by the Court of 
Sessions. See Act of March 23, 1786, 
vol. i. Pi 254. 

nIn Massachusetts the county magis- 
trates are frequently called upon to in- 
vestigate the acts of the town magis- 
trates ; but it will be shown further on 
that this investigation is a consequence, 
not of their administrative, but of their 
judicial power. 

o The town committees of schools are 
obliged to make an annual report to the 
Secretary of the State on the condition 
of the school. See Act of March 10, 
1827, vol. iii. p. 183. 
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magistrates or the townships and their officers enforced? In 
the States of New England the legislative authority embraces 
more subjects than it does in France; the legislator penetrates 
to the very core of the administration; the law descends to the 
most minute details; the same enactment prescribes the prin- 
ciple and the method of its application, and thus imposes a mul- 
titude of strict and rigorously defined obligations on the second- 
ary functionaries of the State. The consequence of this is that 
if all the secondary functionaries of the administration conform 
to the law, society in all its branches proceeds with the greatest 
uniformity: the difficulty remains of compelling the secondary 
functionaries of the administration to conform to the law. It 
may be affirmed that, in general, society has only two methods 
of enforcing the execution of the laws at its disposal: a dis- 
cretionary power may be entrusted to a superior functionary of 
directing all the others, and of cashiering them in case of dis- 
obedience; or the courts of justice may be authorized to inflict 
judicial penalties on the offender: but these two methods are 
not always available. 

The right of directing a civil officer presupposes that of 
cashiering him if he does not obey orders, and of rewarding 
him by promotion if he fulfils his duties with propriety. But an 
elected magistrate can neither be cashiered nor promoted. All 
elective functions are inalienable until their term is expired. In 
fact, the elected magistrate has nothing either to expect or to 
fear from his constituents; and when all public offices are filled 
by ballot there can be no series of official dignities, because the 
double right of commanding and of enforcing obedience can 
never be vested in the same individual, and because the power 
of issuing an order can never be joined to that of inflicting a 
punishment or bestowing a reward. 

The communities therefore in which the secondary function- 
aries of the government are elected are perforce obliged to make 
great use of judicial penalties as a means of administration. 
This is not evident at first sight; for those in power are apt to 
look upon the institution of elective functionaries as one con- 
cession, and the subjection of the elected magistrate to the 
judges of the land as another. They are equally averse to both 
these innovations; and as they are more pressingly solicited to 
grant the former than the latter, they accede to the election of 
the magistrate, and leave him independent of the judicial power. 
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Nevertheless, the second of these measures is the only thing that 
can possibly counterbalance the first; and it will be found that 
an elective authority which is not subject to judicial power will, 
sooner or later, either elude all control or be destroyed. The 
courts of justice are the only possible medium between the cen- 
tral power and the administrative bodies; they alone can com- 
pel the elected functionary to obey, without violating the rights 
of the elector. The extension of judicial power in the political 
world ought therefore to be in the exact ratio of the extension of 
elective offices: if these two institutions do not go hand in hand, 
the State must fall into anarchy or into subjection. 

It has always been remarked that habits of legal business 
do not render men apt to the exercise of administrative author- 
ity. The Americans have borrowed from the English, their 
fathers, the idea of an institution which is unknown upon the 
continent of Europe: I allude to that of the Justices of the 
Peace. The Justice of the Peace is a sort of mezzo termine be- 
tween the magistrate and the man of the world, between the civil 
officer and the judge. A justice of the peace is a well-informed 
citizen, though he is not necessarily versed in the knowledge 
of the laws. His office simply obliges him to execute the police 
regulations of society; a task in which good sense and integrity 
are of more avail than legal science. The justice introduces 
into the administration a certain taste for established forms and 
publicity, which renders him a most unserviceable instrument of 
despotism; and, on the other hand, he is not blinded by those 
superstitions which render legal officers unfit members of a 
government. The Americans have adopted the system of the 
English justices of the peace, but they have deprived it of that 
aristocratic character which is discernible in the mother-coun- 
try. The Governor of Massachusetts? appoints a certain num- 
ber of justices of the peace in every county, whose functions 
last seven years.¢ He further designates three individuals from 
amongst the whole body of justices who form in each county 
what is called the Court of Sessions. The justices take a per- 
sonal share in public business; they are sometimes entrusted 
with administrative functions in conjunction with elected of- 
ficers,r they sometimes constitute a tribunal, before which the 

pb We shall hereafter learn what a q See the Constitution of Massachu- 
Governor is: I shall content myself setts, chap. II. sect. 1. § 9; chap. IIT. 
with remarking in this place that he rep- 


resents the executive power of the whole + Thus, for example, a stranger ar- 
State: rives in a township from a country 
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magistrates summarily prosecute a refractory citizen, or the 
citizens inform against the abuses of the magistrate. But it is 
in the Court of Sessions that they exercise their most important 
functions. This court meets twice a year in the county town; 
in Massachusetts it is empowered to enforce the obedience of 
the greater number s of public officers. It must be observed, 
that in the State of Massachusetts the Court of Sessions is at 
the same time an administrative body, properly so called, and 
a political tribunal. It has been asserted that the county is a 
purely administrative division. The Court of Sessions pre- 
sides over that small number of affairs which, as they concern 
several townships, or all the townships of the county in com- 
mon, cannot be entrusted to any one of them in particular.» 
In all that concerns county business the duties of the Court of 
Sessions are purely administrative; and if in its investigations 
it occasionally borrows the forms of judicial procedure, it is 
only with a view to its own information,” or as a guarantee to 
the community over which it presides. But when the admin- 
istration of the township is brought before it, it always acts as a 
judicial body, and in some few cases as an official assembly. 

The first difficulty is to procure the obedience of an authority 
as entirely independent of the general Jaws of the State as the 
township is. We have stated that assessors are annually named 
by the town-meetings to levy the taxes. Ifa township attempts 
to evade the payment of the taxes by neglecting to name 
its assessors, the Court of Sessions condemns it to a heavy 
penalty.w The fine is levied on each of the inhabitants; and 
the sheriff of the county, who is the officer of justice, executes 
the mandate. Thus it is that in the United States the authority 
of the Government is mysteriously concealed under the forms 


of Massachusetts, vol. iii. p. 190. Or 
when a township neglects to provide the 
necessary war-stores.—Act of February 
21, 1822: /d., vol. ii. p. 570. 


where a contagious disease prevails, and 
he falls ill. Two justices of the peace 
can, with the assent of the selectmen, 
order the sheriff of the county to remove 


and take care of him.—Act of June 22, 


1797, vol. i, p. 540. . 
n general the justices interfere in 
all the important acts of the adminis- 
tration, and give them a semi-judicial 
character. 

sI_ say the greater number, because 
certain administrative misdemeanors 
are brought before ordinary tribunals. 
If, for instance, a township refuses to 
make the necessary expenditure for its 
schools or to name a school-committee, 
it is liable to a heavy fine. But this 
enalty is pronounced by the Supreme 
udicial Court or the Court of Common 
leas. See Act of March 10, 1827, Laws 


_tIn their individual capacity the jus- 
tices of the peace take a part in the bus- 
iness of the counties and townships. 

« These affairs may be brought under 
the following heads:—1. The erection of 
prisons and courts of justice. 2. The 
county budget, which_is afterwards 
voted by the State. 3. The distribution 
of the taxes so voted. 4. Grants of cer- 
tain patents. 5. The laying down and 
repairs of the country roads. 

v Thus, when a road is under consid- 
eration, almost all difficulties are dis- 
posed of by the aid of the jury. 

w See Act of February 20, 1786, Laws 
of Massachusetts, vol. i. p. 217. 
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of a judicial sentence; and its influence is at the same time 
fortified by that irresistible power with which men have invested 
the formalities of law. 

These proceedings are easy to follow and to understand. The 
demands made upon a township are in general plain and accu- 
rately defined; they consist in a simple fact without any com- 
plication, or in a principle without its application in detail. 
But the difficulty increases when it is not the obedience of the 
township, but that of the town officers which is to be enforced. 
All the reprehensible actions of which a public functionary may 
be guilty are reducible to the following heads: 

He may execute the law without energy or zeal; 

He may neglect to execute the law; 

He may do what the law enjoins him not to do. 

The last two violations of duty can alone come under the 
cognizance of a tribunal; a positive and appreciable fact is 
the indispensable foundation of an action at law. Thus, if 
the selectmen omit to fulfil the legal formalities usual at town 
elections, they may be condemned to pay a fine; but when the 
public officer performs his duty without ability, and when he 
obeys the letter of the law without zeal or energy, he is at least 
beyond the reach of judicial interference. The Court of Ses- 
sions, even when it is invested with its official powers, is in this 
case unable to compel him to a more satisfactory obedience. 
The fear of removal is the only check to these quasi-offences ; 
and as the Court of Sessions does not originate the town author- 
ities, it cannot remove functionaries whom it does not appoint. 
Moreover, a perpetual investigation would be necessary to con- 
vict the officer of negligence or lukewarmness; and the Court 
of Sessions sits but twice a year and then only judges such 
offences as are brought before its notice. The only security 
of that active and enlightened obedience which a court of jus- 
tic cannot impose upon public officers lies in the possibility of 
their arbitrary removal. In France this security is sought for 
in powers exercised by the heads of the administration; in 
America it is sought for in the principle of election. 


* There is an indirect method of en- the Court of Sessions, he is sure to em- 
forcing the obedience of a township. loy the extraordinary right which the 
uppose that the funds which the law aw gives him against the township. 
demands for the maintenance of the Thus by threatening the officer the 
roads have not been voted, the town sur- Court of Sessions exacts compliance 


veyor is then authorized, ex officio, to from the town. See Act of March 5, 
levy the supplies. As he is personally 1787. Id., vol. i. p. 905. . 
responsible to private individuals for the y Laws of Massachusetts, vol. ii, p. 45. 
state of the roads, and indictable before 
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Thus, to recapitulate in a few words what I have been show- 
ing: If a public officer in New England commits a crime in 
the exercise of his functions, the ordinary courts of justice are 
always called upon to pass sentence upon him. If he commits 
a fault in his official capacity, a purely administrative tribunal 
is empowered to punish him; and, if the affair is important 
or urgent, the judge supplies the omission of the functionary.¢ 
Lastly, if the same individual is guilty of one of those intangible 
offences of which human justice has no cognizance, he annually 
appears before a tribunal from which there is no appeal, which 
can at once reduce him to insignificance and deprive him of his 
charge. This system undoubtedly possesses great advantages, 
but its execution is attended with a practical difficulty which it 
is important to point out. 

I have already observed that the administrative tribunal, 
which is called the Court of Sessions, has no right of inspection 
over the town officers. It can only interfere when the conduct 
of a magistrate is specially brought under its notice; and this 
is the delicate part of the system. The Americans of New 
England are unacquainted with the office of public prosecutor 
in the Court of Sessions,¢ and it may readily be perceived that 
it could not have been established without difficulty. If an 
accusing magistrate had merely been appointed in the chief 
town of each county, and if he had been unassisted by agents 
in the townships, he would not have been better acquainted with 
what was going on in the county than the members of the Court 
of Sessions. But to appoint agents in each township would 
have been to centre in his person the most formidable of powers, 
that of a judicial administration. Moreover, laws are the chil- 
dren of habit, and nothing of the kind exists in the legislation 
of England. The Americans have therefore divided the offices 
of inspection and of prosecution, as well as all the other func- 
tions of the administration. Grand jurors are bound by the 
law to apprise the court to which they belong of all the mis- 
demeanors which may have been committed in their county.} 
There are certain great offences which are officially prosecuted 


elf, for instance, @ township persists in common courts there is a magistrate 
in refusing to name its assessors, the who exercises some of the functions of 
Court of Sessions nominates them ; and = a paphe prosecutor. 

the magistrates thus appointed are in- The grand-jurors are, for instance, 
vested with the same authority as elected bound to inform the court of the bad 
officers. See the Act quoted above, state of the roads.—Laws of Massachu- 
February 20, 1787. ; setts, vol. i. p. 308. 
al say the Court of Sessions, because 
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by the States;¢ but more frequently the task of punishing de- 
linquents devolves upon the fiscal officer, whose province it is 
to receive the fine: thus the treasurer of the township is charged 
with the prosecution of such administrative offences as fall 
under his notice. But a more special appeal is made by Ameri- 
can legislation to the private interest of the citizen;¢@ and this 
great principle is constantly to be met with in studying the laws 
of the United States. American legislators are more apt to 
give men credit for intelligence than for honesty, and they rely 
not a little on personal cupidity for the execution of the laws. 
When an individual is really and sensibly injured by an admin- 
istrative abuse, it is natural that his personal interest should 
induce him to prosecute. But if a legal formality be required, 
which, however advantageous to the community, is of small 
importance to individuals, plaintiffs may be less easily found; 
and thus, by a tacit agreement, the laws may fall into disuse. 
Reduced by their system to this extremity, the Americans are 
obliged to encourage informers by bestowing on them a portion 
of the penalty in certain cases,¢ and to insure the execution 
of the laws by the dangerous expedient of degrading the morals 
of the people. The only administrative authority above the 
county magistrates is, properly speaking, that of the Govern- 
ment. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Differences of the States of the Union in their system of administra- 
tion—Activity and perfection of the local authorities decrease to- 
wards the South—Power of the magistrate increases; that of the elec- 
tor diminishes—Administration passes from the township to the 
county—States of New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania—Principles of 
administration applicable to the whole Union—Election of public 
officers, and inalienability of their functions—Absence of gradation 
of ranks—Introduction of judicial resources into the administration. 


I have already premised that, after having examined the 
constitution of the township and the county of New England 


cIf, for instance, the treasurer of the 
county holds back his accounts.—Laws 
of Massachusetts, vol. i. p. 406. 

Thus, if a private individual breaks 
down or is wounded in consequence of 
the badness of a road, he can sue the 
township or the county for damages at 
the sessions.—Laws of Massachusetts, 
vol. i. p. 309. : 

e In cases of invasion or insurrection, 
if the town-officers neglect to furnish 


the necessary stores and ammunition for 
the militia, the township may be con- 
demned to a fine of from $200 to $500. 
It may readily be imagined that in such 
a case it might happen that no one cared 
to prosecute ; hence the law adds that 
all the citizens may indict offences of 
this kind, and that half of the fine shall 
belong to the plaintiff. See Act of 
March 6, 1810, vol. ii. p. 236. The same 
clause is frequently to be met with in 
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in detail, I should take a general view of the remainder of the 
Union. Townships and a local activity exist in every State; 
but in no part of the confederation is a township to be met with 
precisely similar to those of New England. The more we de- 
scend towards the South, the less active does the business of 
the township or parish become; the number of magistrates, of 
functions, and of rights decreases; the population exercises 
a less immediate influence on affairs; town meetings are less 
frequent, and the subjects of debate less numerous. The power 
of the elected magistrate is augmented and that of the elector 
diminished, whilst the public spirit of the local communities 
is less awakened and less influential.f These differences may 
be perceived to a certain extent in the State of New York; 
they are very sensible in. Pennsylvania; but they become less 
striking as we advance to the northwest. The majority of the 
emigrants who settle in the northwestern States are natives 
of New England, and they carry the habits of their mother 
country with them into that which they adopt. A township in 
Ohio is by no means dissimilar from a township in Massachu- 
setts. 

We have seen that in Massachusetts the mainspring of public 
administration lies in the township. It forms the common 
centre of the interests and affections of the citizens. But this 
ceases to be the case as we descend to States in which knowledge 
is less generally diffused, and where the township consequently 
offers fewer guarantees of a wise and active administration. 
As we leave New England, therefore, we find that the impor- 
tance of the town is gradually transferred to the county, which 
becomes the centre of administration, and the intermediate 
power between the Government and the citizen. In Massachu- 
setts the business of the county is conducted by the Court of 
Sessions, which is composed of a quorum named by the Gov- 
ernor and his council; but the county has no representative 
Duties, 


Powers and Privileges of 


the law of Massachusetts. Not only are , 
Towns.” 


private individuals thus incited to prose- 


cute the public officers, but the public 
officers are encouraged in the same man- 
ner to bring the disobedience of private 
individuals to justice. If a citizen re- 
fuses to perform the work which has 
been assigned to him upon a road, the 
road surveyor may prosecute him, and 
he receives half the penalty for himself. 
See the Laws above quoted, vol. i. p. 


3 Por details see the Revised Statutes 
of the State of New York, part i. chap. 
xi. vol. i. pp. 336-364, entitled, ‘‘ Of the 


See in the Digest of the Laws of Penn- 
sylvania, the words Assessors, Collec- 
tor, Constables, Overseer of the Poor, 
Supervisors of Highways ; and in the 
Acts of a general nature of the State 
of Ohio, the Act of February 2, 18 
relating to townships, p. 412; besides 
the peculiar dispositions relating to 
divers town-officers, such as Town- 
ship’s Clerk, Trustees, Overseers of the 
Poor, Fence Viewers, Appraisers of 
Property, Township’s Treasurer, Con- 
stables, Supervisors of Highways. 
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assembly, and its expenditure is voted by the national legis- 
lature. In the great State of New York, on the contrary, and 
in those of Ohio and Pennsylvania, the inhabitants of each 
county choose a certain number of representatives, who con- 
stitute the assembly of the county.g The county assembly has 
the right of taxing the inhabitants to a certain extent; and in 
this respect it enjoys the privileges of a real legislative body: 
at the same time it exercises an executive power in the county, 
frequently directs the administration of the townships, and 
restricts their authority within much narrower bounds than in 
Massachusetts. 

Such are the principal differences which the systems of 
county and town administration present in the Federal States. 
Were it my intention to examine the provisions of American 
law minutely, I should have to point out still further differences 
in the executive details of the several communities. But what 
I have already said may suffice to show the general principles 
on which the administration of the United States rests. These 
principles are differently applied; their consequences are more 
or less numerous in various localities; but they are always sub- 
stantially the same. The laws differ, and their outward feat- 
ures change, but their character does not vary. If the township 
and the county are not everywhere constituted in the same 
manner, it is at least true that in the United States the county 
and the township are always based upon the same principle, 
namely, that everyone is the best judge of what concerns him- 
self alone, and the most proper person to supply his private 
wants. The township and the county are therefore bound to 
take care of their special interests: the State governs, but it 
does not interfere with their administration. Exceptions to 
this rule may be met with, but not a contrary principle. 

The first consequence of this doctrine has been to cause all 
the magistrates to be chosen either by or at least from amongst 
the citizens. As the officers are everywhere elected or ap- 
pointed for a certain period, it has been impossible to establish 
the rules of a dependent series of authorities; there are almost 
as many independent functionaries as there are functions, and 


gSee the Revised Statutes of the of the Laws of Pennsylvania, at the 
State of New York, part i. chap. x1. vol. words County-rates and Levies, p. 170. 


i. p. 340. Id. chap. xii. p. 366; also in In the State of New York each town- 
the Acts of the State of Ghio, anactre- ship elects a representative, who has a 
lating to county commissioners, Febru- _— share in the administration of the coun- 


ary 25, 1824, p. 263. See the Digest ty as well as in that of the township. 
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the executive power is disseminated in a multitude of hands. 
Hence arose the indispensable necessity of introducing the con- 
trol of the courts of justice over the administration, and the 
system of pecuniary penalties, by which the secondary bodies 
and their representatives are constrained to obey the laws. This 
system obtains from one end of the Union to the other. The 
power of punishing the misconduct of public officers, or of 
performing the part of the executive in urgent cases, has not, 
however, been bestowed on the same judges in all the States. 
The Anglo-Americans derived the institution of justices of the 
peace from a common source; but although it exists in all 
the States, it is not always turned to the same use. The jus- 
tices of the peace everywhere participate in the administration 
of the townships and the counties,’ either as public officers or 
as the judges of public misdemeanors, but in most of the States 
the more important classes of public offences come under the 
cognizance of the ordinary tribunals. 

The election of public officers, or the inalienability of their 
functions, the absence of a gradation of powers, and the intro- 
duction of a judicial control over the secondary branches of 
the administration, are the universal characteristics of the 
American system from Maine to the Floridas. In some States 
(and that of New York has advanced most in this direction) 
traces of a centralized administration begin to be discernible. 
In the State of New York the officers of the central government 
exercise, in certain cases, a sort of inspection or control over 
the secondary bodies.t 

At other times they constitute a court of appeal for the deci- 
sion of affairss In the State of New York judicial penalties 


hIn some of the Southern States the 
county courts are charged with all the 
details of the administration. See the 
Statutes of the State of Tennessee, arts. 
Judiciary, Taxes, etc. 

4 For instance, the direction of public 
instruction centres in the hands of the 
Government. The legislature names the 
members of the University, who are de- 
nominated Regents ; the Governor and 
Lieutentant-Governor of the State are 
necessarily of the number.—Revised 
Statutes, vol, i. p. 455. The Regents of 
the University annually visit the col- 
leges and academies, and make their re- 
port to the legislature. Their superin- 
tendence is not inefficient, for several 
reasons: the colleges in order to he- 
come corporations stand in need of a 
charter, which is only Maier on the 
recommendation of the Regents ; every 
year funds are distributed by the State 


for the encouragement of learning, and 
the Regents are the distributors of this 
money. See chap. xv. “‘ Public Instruc- 
tion,” Revised Statutes, vol. i. p. 455. 

The school-commissioners are obliged 
to send an annual report to the Superin- 
tendent of the Republic.—/d. p. 488. 

A similar report is annually made to 
the same person on the number and 
condition of the poor.—Jd. p. 63:. 

j lf any one conceives himself to be 
wronged by the_school-commissioners 
(who are town-officers), he can appeal 
to the superintendent of the primary 
schools, whose decision is final._—Re 
vised Statutes, vol. i, p. 487. 

Provisions similar to those above 
cited are to be met with from time 
to time in the laws of the State of New 
York; but in general these attempts at 
centralization are weak and unproduc- 
tive. The great authorities of the State 
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are less used than in other parts as a means of administration, 
and the right of prosecuting the offences of public officers is 
vested in fewer hands. The same tendency is faintly observ- 
able in some other States;? but in general the prominent feat- 
ure of the administration in the United States is its excessive 
local independence. 

OF THE STATE 


I have described the townships and the administration; it 
now remains for me to speak of the State and the Government. 
This is ground I may pass over rapidly, without fear of being 
misunderstood; for all I have to say is to be found in written 
forms of the various constitutions, which are easily to be pro- 
cured. These constitutions rest upon a simple and rational 
theory; their forms have been adopted by all constitutional 
nations, and are become familiar to us. In this place, therefore, 
it is only necessary for me to give a:short analysis; I shall 
endeavor afterwards to pass judgment upon what I now de- 
scribe. 

LEGISLATIVE POWER OF THE STATE 


Division of the Legislative Body into two Houses—Senate—House of 
Representatives—Different functions of these two Bodies. 


The legislative power of the State is vested in two assemblies, 
the first of which generally bears the name of the Senate. The 
Senate is commonly a legislative body; but it sometimes be- 
comes an executive and judicial one. It takes a part in the 
government in several ways, according to the constitution of 
the different States; but it is in the nomination of public 
functionaries that it most commonly assumes an executive 
power. It partakes of judicial power in the trial of certain po- 
litical offences, and sometimes also in the decision of certain 
civil cases.» The number of its members is always small. The 


have the right of watching and con- 
trolling the subordinate agents, without 
that of rewarding or punishing them. 
The same individual is never empowered 
to give an order and to punish diso- 
bedience ; he has therefore the right 
of commanding, without the means of 
exacting compliance. In 1830 the Super- 
intendent_of Schools complained in his 
Annual Report addressed to the legis- 
lature that several school-commissioners 
had neglected, notwithstanding his ap- 
plication, to furnish him with the ac- 
counts which were due. He added that 
if this omission continued he should 
be obliged to prosecute them, as the law 
directs, before the proper tribunals. 


VOL. I.—6 


k Thus the district-attorney is directed 
to recover all fines below the sum of 
fifty dollars, unless such a right has 
been specially awarded to another mag- 
istrate.—Revised Statutes, vol. i. p. 383. 

i Several traces of centralization may 
be discovered in Massachusetts ; for in- 
Stance, the committees of the town- 
schools are directed to make an annual 
report to the Secretary of State. See 

ws of Massachusetts, vol. i. p. 367. 
, mIn Massachusetts the Senate is not 
snvested with any administrative func 

1 5. 

% As in the State of New York. 
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other branch of the legislature, which is usually called the 
House of Representatives, has no share whatever in the ad- 
ministration, and only takes a part in the judicial power inas- 
much as it impeaches public functionaries before the Senate. 
The members of the two Houses are nearly everywhere subject 
to the same conditions of election. They are chosen in the 
same manner, and by the same citizens. The only difference 
which exists between them is, that the term for which the 
Senate is chosen is in general longer than that of the House 
of Representatives. The latter seldom remain in office longer 
than a year; the former usually sit two or three years. By 
granting to the senators the privilege of being chosen for sev- 
eral years, and being renewed seriatim, the law takes care to 
preserve in the legislative body a nucleus of men already ac- 
customed to public business, and capable of exercising a salu- 
tary influence upon the junior members. 

The Americans, plainly, did not desire, by this separation of 
the legislative body into two branches, to make one house 
hereditary and the other elective; one aristocratic and the other 
democratic. It was not their object to create in the one a bul- 
wark to power, whilst the other represented the interests and 
passions of the people. The only advantages which result from 
the present constitution of the United States are the division of 
the legislative power and the consequent check upon political 
assemblies; with the creation of a tribunal of appeal for the 
revision of the laws. 

Time and experience, however, have convinced the Ameri- 
cans that if these are its only advantages, the division of the 
legislative power is still a principle of the greatest necessity. 
Pennsylvania was the only one of the United States which at 
first attempted to establish a single House of Assembly, and 
Franklin himself was so far carried away by the necessary con- 
sequences of the principle of the sovereignty of the people as 
to have concurred in the measure ; but the Pennsylvanians were 
soon obliged to change the law, and to create two Houses. 
Thus the principle of the division of the legislative power was 
finally established, and its necessity may henceforward be re- 
garded as a demonstrated truth. This theory, which was near- 
ly unknown to the republics of antiquity—which was introduced 
into the world almost by accident, like so many other great 
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truths—and misunderstood by several modern nations, is at 
length become an axiom in the political science of the present 
age. 


THE EXECUTIVE POWER OF THE STATE 


Office of Governor in an American State—The place he occupies in re- 
lation to the Legislature—His rights and his duties—His depen- 
dence on the people. 


The executive power of the State may with truth be said to 
be represented by the Governor, although he enjoys but a por- 
tion of its rights. The supreme magistrate, under the title of 
Governor, is the official moderator and counsellor of the legis- 
lature. He is armed with a veto or suspensive power, which 
allows him to stop, or at least to retard, its movements at pleas- 
ure. He lays the wants of the country before the legislative 
body, and points out the means which he thinks may be usefully 
employed in providing for them; he is the natural executor of 
its decrees in all the undertakings which interest the nation at 
largeo Inthe absence of the legislature, the Governor is bound 
to take all necessary steps to guard the State against violent 
shocks and unforeseen dangers. ‘The whole military power of 
the State is at the disposal of the Governor. He is the com- 
manider of the militia, and head of the armed force. When the 
authority, which is by general consent awarded to the laws, is 
disregarded, the Governor puts himself at the head of the 
armed force of the State, to quell resistance, and to restore or- 
der. Lastly, the Governor takes no share in the administration 
of townships and counties, except it be indirectly in the nomina- 
tion of Justices of the Peace, which nomination he has not the 
power to cancel.» The Governor is an elected magistrate, and 
is generally chosen for one or two years only ; so that he always 
continues to be strictly dependent upon the majority who re- 
turned him. 

o Practically speaking, it is not always In some of the States the justices of 
the Governor who executes the plans the peace are not elected by the Gover- 
of the Legislature; it often happens nor. 
that the latter, in voting a measure, 


names special agents to superintend the 
execution of it. 
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POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE SYSTEM OF LOcAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES 

Necessary distinction between the general centralization of Govern- 
ment and the centralization of the local administration—Local ad- 
ministration not centralized in the United States: great general 
centralization of the Government—Some bad consequences result- 
ing to the United States from the local administration—Adminis- 
trative advantages attending this order of things—The power which 
conducts the Government is less regular, less enlightened, less 
learned, but much greater than in Europe—Political advantages of 
this order of things—In the United States the interests of the country 
are everywhere kept in view—Support given to the Government by 
the community—Provincial institutions more necessary in propor- 
tion as the social condition becomes more democratic—Reason of 
this. 


Centralization is become a word of general and daily use, 
without any precise meaning being attached to it. Neverthe- 
less, there exist two distinct kinds of centralization, which it is 
necessary to discriminate with accuracy. Certain interests are 
common to all parts of a nation, such as the enactment of its 
general laws and the maintenance of its foreign relations. 
Other interests are peculiar to certain parts of the nation; such, 
for instance, as the business of different townships. When the 
power which directs the general interests is centred in one 
place, or vested in the same persons, it constitutes a central 
government. In like manner the power of directing partial or 
local interests, when brought together into one place, consti- 
tutes what may be termed a central administration. 

Upon some points these two kinds of centralization coalesce; 
but by classifying the objects which fall more particularly with- 
in the province of each of them, they may easily be distin- 
guished. It is evident that a central government acquires im- 
mense power when united to administrative centralization. 
Thus combined, it accustoms men to set their own will habitu- 
ally and completely aside ; to submit, not only for once, or upon 
one point, but in every respect, and at all times. Not only, 
therefore, does this union of power subdue them compulsorily, 
but it affects them in the ordinary habits of life, and influences 
each individual, first separately and then collectively. 

These two kinds of centralization mutually assist and attract 
each other; but they must not be supposed to be inseparable. 
It is impossible to imagine a more completely central govern- 
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ment than that which existed in France under Louis XIV.; 
when the same individual was the author and the interpreter 
of the laws, and the representative of France at home and 
abroad, he was justified in asserting that the State was identified 
with his person. Nevertheless, the administration was much 
less centralized under Louis XIV. than it is at the present day. 

In England the centralization of the government is carried 
to great perfection; the State has the compact vigor of a man, 
and by the sole act of its will it puts immense engines in mo- 
tion, and wields or collects the efforts of its authority. Indeed, 
I cannot conceive that a nation can enjoy a secure or prosper- 
ous existence without a powerful centralization of government. 
But I am of opinion that a central administration enervates the 
nations in which it exists by incessantly diminishing their pub- 
lic spirit. If such an administration succeeds in condensing at 
a given. moment, on a given point, all the disposable resources 
of a people, it impairs at least the renewal of those resources. 
It may ensure a victory in the hour of strife, but it gradually 
relaxes the sinews of strength. It may contribute admirably 
to the transient greatness of a man, but it cannot ensure the 
durable prosperity of a nation. 

If we pay proper attention, we shall find that whenever it is 
said that a State cannot act because it has no central point, it is 
the centralization of the government in which it 1s deficient. 
It is frequently asserted, and we are prepared to assent to the 
proposition, that the German empire was never able to bring 
all its powers into action. But the reason was, that the State 
was never able to enforce obedience to its general laws, because 
the several members of that great body always claimed the 
right, or found the means, of refusing their co-operation to the 
representatives of the common authority, even in the affairs 
which concerned the mass of the people; in other words, be- 
cause there was no centralization of government. The same 
remark is applicable to the Middle Ages; the cause of all the 
confusion of feudal society was that the control, not only of 
local but of general interests, was divided amongst a thousand 
hands, and broken up in a thousand different ways; the ab- 
sence of a central government prevented the nations of Europe 
from advancing with energy in any straightforward course. 

We have shown that in the United States no central admin- 
istration and no dependent series of public functionaries exist. 
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Local authority has been carried to lengths which no European 
nation could endure without great inconvenience, and which 
has even produced some disadvantageous consequences in 
America. But in the United States the centralization of the 
Government is complete; and it would be easy to prove that 
the national power is more compact than it has ever been in 
the old nations of Europe. Not only is there but one legis- 
lative body in each State; not only does there exist but one 
source of political authority ; but district assemblies and county 
courts have not in general been multiplied, lest they should be 
tempted to exceed their administrative duties, and interfere 
with the Government. In America the legislature of each State 
is supreme; nothing can impede its authority; neither priv- 
ileges, nor local immunities, nor personal influence, nor even 
the empire of reason, since it represents that majority which 
claims to be the sole organ of reason. Its own determination 
is, therefore, the only limit to this action. In juxtaposition to 
it, and under its immediate control, is the representative of the 
executive power, whose duty it is to constrain the refractory 
to submit by superior force. The only symptom of weakness 
lies in certain details of the action of the Government. The 
American republics have no standing armies to intimidate a dis- 
contented minority ; but as no minority has as yet been reduced 
to declare open war, the necessity of an army has not been felt.¢ 
The State usually employs the officers of the township or the 
county to deal with the citizens. Thus, for instance, in New 
England, the assessor fixes the rate of taxes; the collector re- 
ceives them; the town-treasurer transmits the amount to the 
public treasury ; and the disputes which may arise are brought 
before the ordinary courts of justice. This method of collect- 
ing taxes is slow as well as inconvenient, and it would prove a 
perpetual hindrance to a Government whose pecuniary de- 
mands were large. It is desirable that, in whatever materially 
affects its existence, the Govcrnment should be served by offi- 
cers of its own, appointed by itself, removable at pleasure, and 
accustomed to rapid methods of proceeding. But it will al- 
ways be easy for the central government, organized as it is in 

a{The Civil War of 1860-65 cruelly be- the added that, with the cessation of the 
lied this statement, and in the course of contest, this army disappeared as rapidly 
the struggle the North alone called two as it had been raised.—Transiaior’s 


millions and a half of men to arms; but Note.) 
to the honor of the United States it must 
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America, to introduce new and more efficacious modes of action, 
proportioned to its wants. 

The absence of a central government will not, then, as has 
often been asserted, prove the destruction of the republics of 
the New World; far from supposing that the American govern- 
ments are not sufficiently centralized, I shall prove hereafter 
that they are too much so. The legislative bodies daily en- 
croach upon the authority of the Government, and their ten- 
dency, like that of the French Convention, is to appropriate it 
entirely to themselves. Under these circumstances the social 
power is constantly changing hands, because it is subordinate 
to the power of the people, which is too apt to forget the max- 
ims of wisdom and of foresight in the consciousness of its 
strength: hence arises its danger; and thus its vigor, and not 
its impotence, will probably be the cause of its ultimate de- 
struction. 

The system of local administration produces several different 
effects in America. The Americans seem to me to have out- 
stepped the limits of sound policy in isolating the administra- 
tion of the Government; for order, even in second-rate affairs, 
is a matter of national importance.r As the State has no ad- 
ministrative functionaries of its own, stationed on different 
points of its territory, to whom it can give a common impulse, 
the consequence is that it rarely attempts to issue any general 
police regulations. The want of these regulations is severely 
felt, and is frequently observed by Europeans. The appearance 
of disorder which prevails on the surface leads him at first to 
imagine that society is in a state of anarchy; nor does he per- 
ceive his mistake till he has gone deeper into the subject. Cer- 
tain undertakings are of importance to the whole State: but 
they cannot be put in execution, because there is no national 
administration to direct them. Abandoned to the exertions of 
the towns or counties, under the care of elected or temporary 
agents, they lead to no result, or at least to no durable benefit. 

The partisans of centralization in Europe are wont to main- 


r The authority which represents the 
State ought not, I think, to waive the 
tight of inspecting the local administra- 
tion, even when it does not interfere 
more actively. Suppose, for instance, 
that an agent of the Government was 
stationed at some appointed spot in the 
country, to prosecute the misdemeanors 
of the town and county officers, would 


not a more uniform order be the result, 
without in any way compromising the 
independence of the township? Nothing 
of the kind, however, exists in America ? 
there is nothing above the county- 
courts, which have, as it were, only an 
incidental cognizance of the offences 
they are meant to repress. 
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tain that the Government directs the affairs of each locality 
better than the citizens could do it for themselves; this may 
be true when the central power is enlightened, and when the 
local districts are ignorant ; when it is as alert as they are slow; 
when it is accustomed to act, and they to obey. Indeed, it 
is evident that this double tendency must augment with the 
increase of centralization, and that the readiness of the one and 
the incapacity of the others must become more and more prom- 
inent. But I deny that such is the case when the people is as 
enlightened, as awake to its interests, and as accustomed to re- 
flect on them, as the Americans are. I am persuaded, on the 
contrary, that in this case the collective strength of the citi- 
zens will always conduce more efficaciously to the public wel- 
fare than the authority of the Government. It is difficult to 
point out with certainty the means of arousing a sleeping popu- 
lation, and of giving it passions and knowledge which it does 
not possess ; it is, 1 am well aware, an arduous task to persuade 
men to busy themselves about their own affairs; and it would 
frequently be easier to interest them in the punctilios of court 
etiquette than in the repairs of their common dwelling. But 
whenever a central administration affects to supersede the per- 
sons most interested, I am inclined to suppose that it is either 
misled or desirous to mislead. However enlightened and how- 
ever skilful a central power may be, it cannot of itself embrace 
all the details of the existence of a great nation. Such vig- 
ilance exceeds the powers of man. And when it attempts to 
create and set in motion so many complicated springs, it must 
submit to a very imperfect result, or consume itself in bootless 
efforts. 

Centralization succeeds more easily, indeed, in subjecting the 
external actions of men to a certain uniformity, which at least 
commands our regard, independently of the objects to which 
it is applied, like those devotees who worship the statue and 
forget the deity it represents. Centralization imparts without 
difficulty an admirable regularity to the routine of business ; 
provides for the details of the social police with sagacity; re- 
presses the smallest disorder and the most petty misdemean- 
ors ; maintains society in a status quo alike secure from improve- 
ment and decline; and perpetuates a drowsy precision in the 
conduct of affairs, which is hailed by the heads of the adminis- 
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tration as a sign of perfect order and public tranquillity: s in 
short, it excels more in prevention than in action. Its force de- 
serts it when society is to be disturbed or accelerated in its 
course; and if once the co-operation of private citizens is neces- 
sary to the furtherance of its measures, the secret of its impo- 
tence is disclosed. Even whilst it invokes their assistance, it is 
on the condition that they shall act exactly as much as the 
Government chooses, and exactly in the manner it appoints. 
They are to take charge of the details, without aspiring to guide 
the system ; they are to work in a dark and subordinate sphiere, 
and only to judge the acts in which they have themselves co- 
operated by their results. These, however, are not conditions 
on which the alliance of the human will is to be obtained; its 
carriage must be free and its actions responsible, or (such is the 
constitution of man) the citizen had rather remain a passive 
spectator than a dependent actor in schemes with which he is 
unacquainted. 

It is undeniable that the want of those uniform regulations 
which control the conduct of every inhabitant of France is not 
unfrequently felt in the United States. Gross instances of so- 
cial indifference and neglect are to be met with, and from time 
to time disgraceful blemishes are seen in complete contrast 
with the surrounding civilization. Useful undertakings which 
cannot succeed without perpetual attention and rigorous ex- 
actitude are very frequently abandoned in the end ; for in Amer- 
ica, as well as in other countries, the people is subject to sud- 
den impulses and momentary exertions. The European who 
is accustomed to find a functionary always at hand to interfere 
with all he undertakes has some difficulty in accustoming him- 
self to the complex mechanism of the administration of the 
townships. In general it may be affirmed that the lesser de- 
tails of the police, which render life easy and comfortable, are 
neglected in America ; but that the essential guarantees of man 
in society are as strong there as elsewhere. In America the 
power which conducts the Government is far less regular, less 
enlightened, and less learned, but an hundredfold more au- 
don peice wuss OL at Mess. We ee oe eee eee 
of well-being which a completely central tolerable, never excellent. am con- 
Aone ae Ee qeeeiet, Teateniny  Eacet hah, when Chine I opened to 
assure us that the Chinese have peace to contain the moet BN eos 


without happiness, industry without im- central administrati hic i 
provement, ‘stability without strength, the universe TO exiets tn 
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thoritative than in Europe. In no country in the world do the 
citizens make such exertions for the common weal; and I am 
acquainted with no people which has established schools as 
numerous and as efficacious, places of public worship better 
suited to the wants of the inhabitants, or roads kept in better 
repair. Uniformity or permanence of design, the minute ar- 
rangement of details,t and the perfection of an ingenious ad- 
ministration, must not be sought for in the United States; but 
it will be easy to find, on the other hand, the symptoms of a 
power which, if it is somewhat barbarous, is at least robust; 
and of an existence which is checkered with accidents indeed, 
but cheered at the same time by animation and effort. 

Granting for an instant that the villages and counties of the 
United States would be more usefully governed by a remote 
authority which they had never seen than by functionaries 
taken from the midst of them—admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the country would be more secure, and the resources 
of society better employed, if the whole administration centred 
in a single arm—still the political advantages which the Amer- 
icans derive from their system would induce me to prefer it to 
the contrary plan. It profits me but little, after all, that a 
vigilant authority should protect the tranquillity of my pleas- 
ures and constantly avert all dangers from my path, without 
my care or my concern, if this same authority is the absolute 
mistress of my liberty and of my life, and if it so monopolizes 
all the energy of existence that when it languishes everything 
languishes around it, that when it sleeps everything must sleep, 
that when it dies the State itself must perish. 


tA writer of talent, who, in the com- 
parison which he has drawn between 
the finances of France and those of the 
United States, has proved that ingenuity 
cannot always supply the place of a 
knowledge of facts, very justly re- 
proaches the Americans for the sort 
of confusion which exists in the ac- 
counts of the expenditure in the town- 
ships; and after giving the model of 
a departmental ire. hes in France, he 
adds:—“ We are indebted to_centrali- 
zation, that admirable invention of a 
great man, for the uniform order and 
method which prevail alike in all the 
municipal budgets, from the largest 
town to the humblest commune.” What- 
ever may be my admiration of this 
result, when I see the communes of 
France, with their excellent system of 
accounts, plunged into the grossest 
ignorance of their true interests, and 
abandoned to so incorrigible an apathy 


that they seem to vegetate rather than 
to live; when, on the other hand, 
observe the activity, the information, 
and the spirit of enterprise which keep 
society in perpetual labor, in those Am- 
erican townships whose budgets are 
drawn up with small method and with 
still less uniformity, I am struck by the 
spectacle; for to my mind the end of a 
ood government is to ensure the wel- 
are of a people, and not to establish 
order and regularity in the midst of its 
misery and its distress. I am therefore 
led to suppose that the prosperity of 
the American townships and the ap- 
parent confusion of their accounts, the 
distress of the French communes and 
the poe of their budget, may be 
attributable to the same cause. At an 
rate I am suspicious of a benefit whic 
is united to so many evils, and I am 
not averse to an evil which is compen: 
sated by so many benefits, 
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In certain countries of Europe the natives consider them- 
selves as a kind of settlers, indifferent to the fate of the spot 
upon which they live. The greatest changes are effected with- 
out their concurrence and (unless chance may have apprised 
them of the event) without their knowledge; nay more, the 
citizen is unconcerned as to the condition of his village, the 
police of his street, the repairs of the church or of the par- 
sonage ; for he looks upon all these things as unconnected with 
himself, and as the property of a powerful stranger whom he 
calls the Government. He has only a life-interest in these pos- 
sessions, and he entertains no notions of ownership or of im- 
provement. This want of interest in his own affairs goes so far 
that, if his own safety or that of his children is endangered, in- 
stead of trying to avert the peril, he will fold his arms, and wait 
till the nation comes to his assistance. This same individual, 
who has so completely sacrificed his own free will, has no nat- 
ural propensity to obedience; he cowers, it is true, before the 
pettiest officer; but he braves the law with the spirit of a con- 
quered foe as soon as its superior force is removed: his oscilla- 
tions between servitude and license are perpetual. When a 
nation has arrived at this state it must either change its customs 
and its laws or perish: the source of public virtue is dry, and, 
though it may contain subjects, the race of citizens is extinct. 
Such communities are a natural prey to foreign conquests, and 
if they do not disappear from the scene of life, it is because they 
are surrounded by other nations similar or inferior to them- 
selves: it is because the instinctive feeling of their country’s 
claims still exists in their hearts; and because an involuntary 
pride in the name it bears, or a vague reminiscence of its bygone 
fame, suffices to give them the impulse of self-preservation. 

Nor can the prodigious exertions made by tribes in the de- 
fence of a country to which they did not belong be adduced in 
favor of such a system; for it will be found that in these cases 
their main incitement was religion. The permanence, the 
glory, or the prosperity of the nation were become parts of their 
faith, and in defending the country they inhabited they defend- 
ed that Holy City of which they were all citizens. The Turkish 
tribes have never taken an active share in the conduct of the 
affairs of society, but they accomplished stupendous enterprises 
as long as the victories of the Sultan were the triumphs of the 
Mohammedan faith. In the present age they are in rapid de- 
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cay, because their religion is departing, and despotism only 
remains. Montesquieu, who attributed to absolute power an 
authority peculiar to itself, did it, as I conceive, an undeserved 
honor ; for despotism, taken by itself, can produce no durable 
results. On close inspection we shall find that religion, and 
not fear, has ever been the cause of the long-lived prosperity 
of an absolute government. Whatever exertions may be made, 
no true power can be founded among men which does not de- 
pend upon the free union of their inclinations; and patriotism 
and religion are the only two motives in the world which can 
permanently direct the whole of a body politic to one end. 

Laws cannot succeed in rekindling the ardor of an extin- 
guished faith, but men may be interested in the fate of their 
country by the laws. By this influence the vague impulse of 
patriotism, which never abandons the human heart, may be 
directed and revived ; and if it be connected with the thoughts, 
the passions, and the daily habits of life, it may be consolidated 
into a durable and rational sentiment. 

Let it not be said that the time for the experiment is already 
past; for the old age of nations is not like the old age of men, 
and every fresh generation is a new people ready for the care of 
the legislator. 

It is not the administrative but the political effects of the 
local system that I most admire in America. In the United 
States the interests of the country are everywhere kept in view; 
they are an object of solicitude to the people of the whole Un- 
ion, and every citizen is as warmly attached to them as if they 
were his own. He takes pride in the glory of his nation; he 
boasts of its success, to which he conceives himself to have 
contributed, and he rejoices in the general prosperity by which 
he profits. The feeling he entertains towards the State is an- 
alogous to that which unites him to his family, and it is by a 
kind of egotism that he interests himse]f in the welfare of his 
country. 

The European generally submits to a public officer because 
he represents a superior force ; but to an American he represents 
aright. In America it may be said that no one renders obedi- 
ence to man, but to justice and to law. If the opinion which 
the citizen entertains of himself is exaggerated, it is at least 
salutary ; he unhesitatingly confides in his own powers, which 
appear to him to be all-sufficient. When a private individual 
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meditates an undertaking, however directly connected it may 
be with the welfare of society, he never thinks of soliciting the 
co-operation of the Government, but he publishes his plan, of- 
fers to execute it himself, courts the assistance of other indi- 
viduals, and struggles manfully against all obstacles. Un- 
doubtedly he is often less successful than the State might have 
been in his position; but in the end the sum of these private 
undertakings far exceeds all that the Government could have 
done. 

As the administrative authority is within the reach of the 
citizens, whom it in some degree represents, it excites neither 
their jealousy nor their hatred; as its resources are limited, 
every one feels that he must not rely solely on its assistance. 
Thus, when the administration thinks fit to interfere, it is not 
abandoned to itself as in Europe; the duties of the private citi- 
zens are not supposed to have lapsed because the State assists 
in their fulfilment, but every one is ready, on the contrary, to 
guide and to support it. This action of individual exertions, 
joined to that of the public authorities, frequently performs what 
the most energetic central administration would be unable to 
execute. It would be easy to adduce several facts in proof of 
what I advance, but I had rather give only one, with which I 
am more thoroughly acquainted. In America the means 
which the authorities have at their disposal for the discovery of 
crimes and the arrest of criminals are few. The State police 
does not exist, and passports are unknown. The criminal po- 
lice of the United States cannot be compared to that of France; 
the magistrates and public prosecutors are not numerous, and 
the examinations of prisoners are rapid and oral. Neverthe- 
less in no country does crime more rarely elude punishment. 
The reason is, that every one conceives himself to be inter- 
ested in furnishing evidence of the act committed, and in stop- 
ping the delinquent. During my stay in the United States 
I witnessed the spontaneous formation of committees for the 
pursuit and prosecution of a man who had committed a great 
crime ina certain county. In Europea criminal is an unhappy 
being who is struggling for his life against the ministers of 
justice, whilst the population is merely a spectator of the con- 
flict ; in America he is looked upon as an enemy of the human 
race, and the whole of mankind is against him, 


u See Appendix, I. 
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I believe that provincial institutions are useful to all nations, 
but nowhere do they appear to me to be more indispensable 
than amongst a democratic people. In an aristocracy order 
can always be maintained in the midst of liberty, and as the 
rulers have a great deal to lose order is to them a first-rate 
consideration. In like manner an aristocracy protects the peo- 
ple from the excesses of despotism, because it always possesses 
an organized power ready to resist a despot. But a democ- 
racy without provincial institutions has no security against 
these evils. How can a populace, unaccustomed to freedom 
in small concerns, learn to use it temperately in great affairs? 
What resistance can be offered to tyranny in a country where 
every private individual is impotent, and where the citizens are 
united by no common tie? Those who dread the license of 
the mob, and those who fear the rule of absolute power, ought 
alike to desire the progressive growth of provincial liberties. 

On the other hand, I am convinced that democratic nations 
are most exposed to fall beneath the yoke of a central adminis- 
tration, for several reasons, amongst which is the following. 
The constant tendency of these nations is to concentrate all 
the strength of the Government in the hands of the only power 
which directly represents the people, because beyond the peo- 
ple nothing is to be perceived but a mass of equal individuals 
confounded together. But when the same power is already in 
possession of all the attributes of the Government, it can scarce- 
ly refrain from penetrating into the details of the administra- 
tion, and an opportunity of doing so is sure to present itself in 
the end, as was the case in France. In the French Revolution 
there were two impulses in opposite directions, which must 
never be confounded—the one was favorable to liberty, the 
other to despotism. Under the ancient monarchy the King 
was the sole author of the laws, and below the power of the 
sovereign certain vestiges of provincial institutions, half de- 
stroyed, were still distinguishable. These provincial institu- 
tions were incoherent, ill compacted, and frequently absurd; in 
the hands of the aristocracy they had sometimes been convert- 
ed into instruments of oppression. The Revolution declared 
itself the enemy of royalty and of provincial institutions at the 
same time; it confounded all that had preceded it—despotic 
power and the checks to its abuses—in indiscriminate hatred, 
and its tendency was at once to overthrow and to centralize, 
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This double character of the French Revolution is a fact which 
has been adroitly handled by the friends of absolute power. 
Can they be accused of laboring in the cause of despotism 
when they are defending that central administration which was 
one of the great innovations of the Revolution? In this 
manner popularity may be conciliated with hostility to the 
rights of the people, and the secret slave of tyranny may be the 
professed admirer of freedom. 

I have visited the two nations in which the system of pro- 
vincial liberty has been most perfectly established, and I have 
listened to the opinions of different parties in those countries. 
In America I met with men who secretly aspired to destroy 
the democratic institutions of the Union; in England I found 
others who attacked the aristocracy openly, but I know of no 
one who does not regard provincial independence as a great 
benefit. In both countries I have heard a thousand different 
causes assigned for the evils of the State, but the local system 
was never mentioned amongst them. I have heard citizens 
attribute the power and prosperity of their country to a multi- 
tude of reasons, but they all placed the advantages of local in- 
stitutions in the foremost rank. Am I] to suppose that when 
men who are naturally so divided on religious opinions and on 
political theories agree on one point (and that one of which they 
have daily experience), they are all in error? The only nations 
which deny the utility of provincial liberties are those which 
have fewest of them ; in other words, those who are unacquaint- 
ed with the institution are the only persons who pass a censure 


upon it. 
vSee Appendix K, 


CHAPTER VI 


JUDICIAL POWER IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS IN- 
FLUENCE ON POLITICAL SOCIETY 


The Anglo-Americans have retained the characteristics of judicial 
power which are common to all nations—They have, however, made 
it a powerful political organ—How—In what the judicial system of 
the Anglo-Americans differs from that of all other nations—Why the 
American judges have the right of declaring the laws to be uncon- 
stitutional—How they use this right—Precautions taken by the 
legislator to prevent its abuse. 


HAVE thought it essential to devote a separate chapter to 
the judicial authorities of the United States, lest their 
great political importance should be lessened in the read- 

er’s eyes by a merely incidental mention of them. Confedera- 
tions have existed in other countries beside America, and re- 
publics have not been established upon the shores of the New 
World alone; the representative system of government has 
been adopted in several States of Europe, but I am not aware 
that any nation of the globe has hitherto organized a judicial 
power on.the principle now adopted by the Americans. The 
judicial organization of the United States is the institution 
which a stranger has the greatest difficulty in understanding. 
He hears the authority of a judge invoked in the political oc- 
currences of every day, and he naturally concludes that in the 
United States the judges are important political functionaries ; 
nevertheless, when he examines the nature of the tribunals, they 
offer nothing which is contrary to the usual habits and priv- 
ileges of those bodies, and the magistrates seem to him to inter- 
fere in public affairs of chance, but by a chance which recurs 
every day. 

When the Parliament of Paris remonstrated, or refused to 
enregister an edict, or when it summoned a functionary accused 
of malversation to its bar, its political influence as a judicial 
body was clearly visible; but nothing of the kind is to be seen 
in the United States. The Americans have retained all the ordi- 
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nary characteristics of judicial authority, and have carefully 
restricted its action to the ordinary circle of its functions. 

The first characteristic of judicial power in all nations is the 
duty of arbitration. But rights must be contested in order to 
warrant the interference of a tribunal; and an action must be 
brought to obtain the decision of a judge. As long, therefore, 
as the law is uncontested, the judicial authority is not called 
upon to discuss it, and it may exist without being perceived. 
When a judge in a given case attacks a law relating to that 
case, he extends the circle of his customary duties, without 
however stepping beyond it; since he is in some measure 
obliged to decide upon the law in order to decide the case. But 
if he pronounces upon a law without resting upon a case, he 
clearly steps beyond his sphere, and invades that of the legis- 
lative authority. 

The second characteristic of judicial power is that it pro- 
nounces on special cases, and not upon general principles. If 
a judge in deciding a particular point destroys a general prin- 
ciple, by passing a judgment which tends to reject all the in- 
ferences from that principle, and consequently to annul it, he 
remains within the ordinary limits of his functions. But if he 
directly attacks a general principle without having a particular 
case in view, he leaves the circle in which all nations have agreed 
to confine his authority, he assumes a more important, and per- 
haps a more useful, influence than that of the magistrate, but 
he ceases to be a representative of the judicial power. 

The third characteristic of the judicial power is its inability 
to act unless it is appealed to, or until it has taken cognizance 
of an affair. This characteristic is less general than the other 
two; but, notwithstanding the exceptions, I think it may be 
regarded as essential. The judicial power is by its nature de- 
void of action; it must be put in motion in order to produce 
a result. When it is called upon to repress a crime, it punishes 
the criminal; when a wrong is to be redressed, it is ready to 
redress it; when an act requires interpretation, it is prepared 
to interpret it; but it does not pursue criminals, hunt out 
wrongs, or examine into evidence of its own accord. A judicial 
functionary who should open proceedings, and usurp the cen- 
sorship of the laws, would in some measure do violence to the 
passive nature of his authority. 

The Americans have retained these three distinguishing char- 
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acteristics of the judicial power; an American judge can only 
pronounce a decision when litigation has arisen, he is only 
conversant with special cases, and he cannot act until the cause 
has been duly brought before the court. His position is there- 
fore perfectly similar to that of the magistrate of other nations ; 
and he is nevertheless invested with immense political power. 
If the sphere of his authority and his means of action are the 
same as those of other judges, it may be asked whence he de- 
rives a power which they do not possess. The cause of this 
difference lies in the simple fact that the Americans have ac- 
knowledged the right of the judges to found their decisions on 
the constitution rather than on the laws. In other words, they 
have left them at liberty not to apply such laws as may appear 
to them to be unconstitutional. 

I am aware that a similar right has been claimed—but claimed 
in vain—by courts of justice in other countries; but in America 
it is recognized by all authorities; and not a party, nor so 
much as an individual, is found to contest it. This fact can 
only be explained by the principles of the American constitu- 
tion. In France the constitution is (or at least is supposed 
to be) immutable; and the received theory is that no power 
has the right of changing any part of it. In England the Par- 
liament has an acknowledged right to modify the constitution; 
as, therefore, the constitution may undergo perpetual changes, 
it does not in reality exist; the Parliament is at once a legis- 
lative and a constituent assembly. The political theories of 
America are more simple and more rational. An American con- 
stitution is not supposed to be immutable as in France, nor is 
it susceptible of modification by the ordinary powers of society 
as in England. It constitutes a detached whole, which, as it 
represents the determination of the whole people, is no less 
binding on the legislator than on the private citizen, but which 
may be altered by the will of the people in predetermined cases, 
according to established rules. In America the constitution 
may therefore vary, but as long as it exists it is the origin of all 
authority, and the sole vehicle of the predominating force.e 
Coustination of the United Sissca core.  Gortant’ ot which are’ the Thiam, 
vides the mode in which amendments of Fourteenth, and Fifteenth, framed and 
the Constitution may be made. Amend- ratified after the Civil War. The origi- 
ments must be proposed by two-thirds nal Constitution of the United States, 
of both Houses of Congress, and ratified followed by these fifteen amendments, 
by the Legislatures of three-fourths of is printed at the end of this edition— 


the several States. Fifteen amendments 7 ransiator’s Note, 1874.] 
of the Constitution have been made at 
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It is easy to perceive in what manner these differences must 
act upon the position and the rights of the judicial bodies in 
the three countries I have cited. If in France the tribunals 
were authorized to disobey the laws on the ground of their being 
opposed to the constitution, the supreme power would in fact 
be placed in their hands, since they alone would have the right 
of interpreting a constitution, the clauses of which can be modi- 
fied by no authority. They would therefore take the place of 
the nation, and exercise as absolute a sway over society as the 
inherent weakness of judicial power would allow them to do. 
Undoubtedly, as the French judges are incompetent to declare 
a law to be unconstitutional, the power of changing the consti- 
tution is indirectly given to the legislative body, since no legal 
barrier would oppose the alterations which it might prescribe. 
But it is better to grant the power of changing the constitution 
of the people to men who represent (however imperfectly) the 
will of the people, than to men who represent no one but them- 
selves. 

It would be still more unreasonable to invest the English 
judges with the right of resisting the decisions of the legis- 
lative body, since the Parliament which makes the laws also 
makes the constitution; and consequently a law emanating from 
the three powers of the State can in no case be unconstitutional. 
But neither of these remarks is applicable to America. 

In the United States the constitution governs the legislator 
as much as the private citizen; as it is the first of laws it can- 
not be modified by a law, and it is therefore just that the tribu- 
nals should obey the constitution in preference to any law. This 
condition is essential to the power of the judicature, for to select 
that legal obligation by which he is most strictly bound is the 
natural right of every magistrate. 

In France the constitution is also the first of laws, and the 
judges have the same right to take it as the ground of their 
decisions, but were they to exercise this right they must perforce 
encroach on rights more sacred than their own, namely, on those 
of society, in whose name they are acting. In this case the 
State-motive clearly prevails over the motives of an individual. 
In America, where the nation can always reduce its magistrates 
to obedience by changing its constitution, no danger of this kind 
is to be feared. Upon this point, therefore, the political and 
the logical reasons agree, and the people as well as the judges 
preserve their privileges. 
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Whenever a law which the judge holds to be unconstitutional 
is argued in a tribunal of the United States he may refuse to 
admit it as a rule; this power is the only one which is peculiar 
to the American magistrate, but it gives rise to immense politi- 
cal influence. Few laws can escape the searching analysis of 
the judicial power for any length of time, for there are few 
which are not prejudicial to some private interest or other, and 
none which may not be brought before a court of justice by the 
choice of parties, or by the necessity of the case. But from the 
time that a judge has refused to apply any given law in a case, 
that law loses a portion of its moral cogency. The persons to 
whose interests it is prejudicial learn that means exist of evad- 
ing its authority, and similar suits are multiplied, until it be- 
comes powerless. One of two alternatives must then be resorted 
to: the people must alter the constitution, or the legislature 
must repeal the law. The political power which the Americans 
have intrusted to their courts of justice is therefore immense, 
Eut the evils of this power are considerably diminished by the 
obligation which has been imposed ofattacking the laws through 
the courts of justice alone. If the judge had been empowered 
to contest the laws on the ground of theoretical generalities, 
if he had been enabled to open an attack or to pass a censure 
on the legislator, he would have played a prominent part in the 
political sphere; and as the champion or the antagonist of a 
party, he would have arrayed the hostile passions of the nation 
in the conflict. But when a judge contests a law applied to 
some particular case in an obscure proceeding, the importance 
of his attack is concealed from the public gaze, his decision 
bears upon the interest of an individual, and if the law is slighted 
it is only collaterally. Moreover, although it is censured, it is 
not abolished; its moral force may be diminished, but its co- 
gency is by no means suspended, and its final destruction can 
only be accomplished by the reiterated attacks of judicial func- 
tionaries. It will readily be understood that by connecting the 
censorship of the laws with the private interests of members of 
the community, and by intimately uniting the prosecution of 
the law with the prosecution of an individual, legislation is pro- 
tected from wanton assailants, and from the daily aggressions 
of party spirit. The errors of the legislator are exposed when- 
ever their evil consequences are most felt, and it is always a 
positive and appreciable fact which serves as the basis of a 
prosecution. 
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I am inclined to believe this practice of the American courts 
to be at once the most favorable to liberty as well as to public 
order. If the judge could only attack the legislator openly and 
directly, he would sometimes be afraid to oppose any resistance 
to his will; and at other moments party spirit might encourage 
him to brave it at every turn. The laws would consequently 
be attacked when the power from which they emanate is weak, 
and obeyed when it is strong. That is to say, when it would 
be useful to respect them they would be contested, and when it 
would be easy to convert them into an instrument of oppression 
they would be respected. But the American judge is brought 
into the political arena independently of his own will. He only 
judges the law because he is obliged to judge a case. The 
political question which he is called upon to resolve is connected 
with the interest of the suitors, and he cannot refuse to decide 
it without abdicating the duties of his post. He performs his 
functions as a citizen by fulfilling the precise duties which be- 
long to his profession as a magistrate. It is true that upon 
this system the judicial censorship which is exercised by the 
courts of justice over the legislation cannot extend to all laws 
indiscriminately, inasmuch as some of them can never give rise 
to that exact species of contestation which is termed a lawsuit ; 
and even when such a contestation is possible, it may happen 
that no one cares to bring it before a court of justice. The 
Americans have often felt this disadvantage, but they have left 
the remedy incomplete, lest they should give it an efficacy which 
might in some cases prove dangerous. Within these limits the 
power vested in the American courts of justice of pronouncing 
a statute to be unconstitutional forms one of the most powerful 
barriers which has ever been devised against the tyranny of 
political assemblies. 


OTHER PowErs GRANTED TO AMERICAN JUDGES 


In the United States all the citizens have the right of indicting public 
functionaries before the ordinary tribunals—How they use this 
right—Art. 75 of the French Constitution of the An VIII—The 
Americans and the English cannot understand the purport of this 
clause. 


It is perfectly natural that in a free country like America all 


the citizens should have the right of indicting public function- 
aries before the ordinary tribunals, and that all the judges 
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should have the power of punishing public offences. The right 
granted to the courts of justice of judging the agents of the 
executive government, when they have violated the laws, is so 
natural a one that it cannot be looked upon as an extraordinary 
privilege. Nor do the springs of government appear to me to 
be weakened in the United States by the custom which renders 
all public officers responsible to the judges of the land. The 
Americans seem, on the contrary, to have increased by this 
means that respect which is due to the authorities, and at the 
same time to have rendered those who are in power more scru- 
pulous of offending public opinion. I was struck by the small 
number of political trials which occur in the United States, but 
I had no difficulty in accounting for this circumstance. A law- 
suit, of whatever nature it may be, is always a difficult and ex- 
pensive undertaking. It is easy to attack a public man in a 
journal, but the motives which can warrant an action at law 
must be serious. A solid ground of complaint must therefore 
exist to induce an individual to prosecute a public officer, and 
public officers are careful not to furnish these grounds of com- 
plaint when they are afraid of being prosecuted. 

This does not depend upon the republican form of American 
institutions, for the same facts present themselves in England. 
These two nations do not regard the impeachment of the prin- 
cipal officers of State as a sufficient guarantee of their inde- 
pendence. But they hold that the right of minor prosecutions, 
which are within the reach of the whole community, is a better 
pledge of freedom than those great judicial actions which are 
rarely employed until it is too late. 

In the Middle Ages, when it was very difficult to overtake 
offenders, the judges inflicted the most dreadful tortures on 
the few who were arrested, which by no means diminished the 
number of crimes. It has since been discovered that when 
justice is more certain and more mild, it is at the same time 
more efficacious. The English and the Americans hold that 
tyranny and oppression are to be treated like any other crime, 
by lessening the penalty and facilitating conviction. 

In the year VIII of the French Republic a constitution was 
drawn up in which the following clause was introduced: “ Art. 
75. All the agents of the government below the rank of min- 
isters can only be prosecuted for offences relating to their sev- 
eral functions by virtue of a decree of the Conseil d’Etat; in 
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which case the prosecution takes place before the ordinary 
tribunals.” This clause survived the “Constitution de l’An 
VIII,” and it is still maintained in spite of the just complaints 
of the nation. I have always found the utmost difficulty in 
explaining its meaning to Englishmen or Americans. They 
were at once led to conclude that the Conseil d’Etat in France 
was a great tribunal, established in the centre of the kingdom, 
which exercised a preliminary and somewhat tyrannical juris- 
diction in all political causes. But when I told them that the 
Conseil d’Etat was not a judicial body, in the common sense 
of the term, but an administrative council composed of men 
dependent on the Crown, so that the king, after having ordered 
one of his servants, called a Prefect, to commit an injustice, has 
the power of commanding another of his servants, called a 
Councillor of State, to prevent the former from being pun- 
ished; when I demonstrated to them that the citizen who has 
been injured by the order of the sovereign is obliged to solicit 
from the sovereign permission to obtain redress, they refused 
to credit so flagrant an abuse, and were tempted to accuse me 
of falsehood or of ignorance. It frequently happened before the 
Revolution that a Parliament issued a warrant against a public 
officer who had committed an offence, and sometimes the pro- 
ceedings were stopped by the authority of the Crown, which 
enforced compliance with its absolute and despotic will. It is 
painful to perceive how much lower we are sunk than our fore- 
fathers, since we allow things to pass under the color of justice 
and the sanction of the law which violence alone could impose 
upon them. 


CHAPTER VII 
POLITICAL JURISDICTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Definition of political jurisdiction—What is understood by political 
jurisdiction in France, in England, and in the United States—In 
America the political judge can only pass sentence on public of- 
ficers—He more frequently passesa sentence of removal from office 
than a penalty—Political jurisdiction as it exists in the United States 
is, notwithstanding its mildness, and perhaps in consequence of that 
mildness, a most powerful instrument in the hands of the majority. 


UNDERSTAND, by political jurisdiction, that temporary 
l right of pronouncing a legal decision with which a political 
body may be invested. 

In absolute governments no utility can accrue from the intro- 
duction of extraordinary forms of procedure; the prince in 
whose name an offender is prosecuted is as much the sovereign 
of the courts of justice as of everything else, and the idea which 
is entertained of his power is of itself a sufficient security. The 
only thing he has to fear is, that the external formalities of 
justice should be neglected, and that his authority should be 
dishonored from a wish to render it more absolute. But in 
most free countries, in which the majority can never exercise 
the same influence upon the tribunals as an absolute monarch, 
the judicial power has occasionally been vested for a time in 
the representatives of the nation. It has been thought better 
to introduce a temporary confusion between the functions of the 
different authorities than to violate the necessary principle of 
the unity of government. 

England, France, and the United States have established 
this political jurisdiction by law; and it is curious to examine 
the different adaptations which these three great nations have 
made of the principle. In England and in France the House 
of Lords and the Chambre des Paris constitute the highest 
criminal court of their respective nations, and although they 


o[As it existed under the constitutional monarchy down to 1848] 
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do not habitually try all political offences, they are competent 
to try them all. Another political body enjoys the right of im- 
peachment before the House of Lords: the only difference 
which exists between the two countries in this respect is, that 
in England the Commons may impeach whomsoever they please 
before the Lords, whilst in France the Deputies can only employ 
this mode of prosecution against the ministers of the Crown. 

In both countries the Upper House may make use of all the 
existing penal laws of the nation to punish the delinquents. 

In the United States, as well as in Europe, one branch of the 
legislature is authorized to impeach and another to judge: the 
House of Representatives arraigns the offender, and the Sen- 
ate awards his sentence. But the Senate can only try such per- 
sons as are brought before it by the House of Representatives, 
and those persons must belong to the class of public function- 
aries. Thus the jurisdiction of the Senate is less extensive than 
that of the Peers of France, whilst the right of impeachment 
by the Representatives is more general than that of the Depu- 
ties. But the great difference which exists between Europe and 
America 1s, that in Europe political tribunals are empowered 
to inflict all the dispositions of the penal code, while in America, 
when they have deprived the offender of his official rank, and 
have declared him incapable of filling any political office for the 
future, their jurisdiction terminates and that of the ordinary 
tribunals begins. 

Suppose, for instance, that the President of the United States 
has committed the crime of high treason; the House of Repre- 
sentatives impeaches him, and the Senate degrades him; he 
must then be tried by a jury, which alone can deprive him of 
his liberty or his life. This accurately illustrates the subject 
we are treating. The political jurisdiction which is established 
by the laws of Europe is intended to try great offenders, what- 
ever may be their birth, their rank, or their powers in the State; 
and to this end all the privileges of the courts of justice are 
temporarily extended to a great political assembly. The legis- 
lator is then transformed into the magistrate; he is called upon 
to admit, to distinguish, and to punish the offence; and as he 
exercises all the authority of a judge, the law restricts him to 
the observance of all the duties of that high office, and of all 
the formalities of justice. When a public functionary is im- 
peached before an English or a French political tribunal, and 
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is found guilty, the sentence deprives him ipso facto of his 
functions, and it may pronounce him to be incapable of resum- 
ing them or any others for the future. But in this case the 
political interdict is a consequence of the sentence, and not the 
sentence itself. In Europe the sentence of a political tribunal 
is to be regarded as a judicial verdict rather than as an admin- 
istrative measure. In the United States the contrary takes 
place; and although the decision of the Senate is judicial in 
its form, since the Senators are obliged to comply with the 
practices and formalities of a court of justice; although it is 
judicial in respect to the motives on which it is founded, 
since the Senate is in general obliged to take an offence at 
common law as the basis of its sentence; nevertheless the ob- 
ject of the proceeding is purely administrative. If it had 
been the intention of the American legislator to invest a po- 
litical body with great judicial authority, its action would 
not have been limited to the circle of public functionaries, since 
the most dangerous enemies of the State may be in the posses- 
sion of no functions at all; and this is especially true in repub- 
lics, where party influence is the first of authorities, and where 
the strength of many a leader is increased by his exercising 
no legal power. 

If it had been the intention of the American legislator to give 
society the means of repressing State offences by exemplary 
punishment, according to the practice of ordinary justice, the 
resources of the penal code would all have been placed at the 
disposal of the political tribunals. But the weapon with which 
they are intrusted is an imperfect one, and it can never reach 
the most dangerous offenders, since men who aim at the entire 
subversion of the laws are not likely to murmur at a political 
interdict. 

The main object of the political jurisdiction which obtains 
in the United States is, therefore, to deprive the ill-disposed 
citizen of an authority which he has used amiss, and to prevent 
him from ever acquiring it again. This is evidently an admin- 
istrative measure sanctioned by the formalities of a judicial 
decision. In this matter the Americans have created a mixed 
system; they have surrounded the act which removes a public 
functionary with the securities of a political trial; and they 
have deprived all political condemnations of their severest pen- 
alties, Every link of the system may easily be traced from this 
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point; we at once perceive why the American constitutions 
subject all the civil functionaries to the jurisdiction of the Sen- 
ate, whilst the military, whose crimes are nevertheless more 
formidable, are exempted from that tribunal. In the civil ser- 
vice none of the American functionaries can be said to be re- 
movable; the places which some of them occupy are inalienable, 
and the others are chosen for a term which cannot be shortened. 
It is therefore necessary to try them all in order to deprive them 
of their authority. But military officers are dependent on the 
chief magistrate of the State, who is himself a civil function- 
ary, and the decision which condemns him is a blow upon 
them all. 

If we now compare the American and the European systems, 
we shall meet with differences no less striking in the different 
effects which each of them produces or may produce. In France 
and in England the jurisdiction of political bodies is looked 
upon as an extraordinary resource, which is only to be employed 
in order to rescue society from unwonted dangers. It is not 
to be denied that these tribunals, as they are constituted in 
Europe, are apt to violate the coservative principle of the balance 
of power in the State, and to threaten incessantly the lives and 
liberties of the subject. The same political jurisdiction in the 
United States is only indirectly hostile to the balance of power; 
it cannot menace the lives of the citizens, and it does not hover, 
as in Europe, over the heads of the community, since those 
only who have submitted to its authority on accepting office 
are exposed to the severity of its investigations. It is at the 
same time less formidable and less efficacious; indeed, it has 
not been considered by the legislators of the United States as 
a remedy for the more violent evils of society, but as an ordi- 
nary means of conducting the government. In this respect it 
probably exercises more real influence on the social body in 
America than in Europe. We must not be misled by the appar- 
ent mildness of the American legislation in all that relates to 
political jurisdiction. It is to be observed, in the first place, 
that in the United States the tribunal which passes sentence is 
composed of the same elements, and subject to the same influ- 
ences, as the body which impeaches the offender, and that this 
uniformity gives an almost irresistible impulse to the vindictive 
passions of parties. If political judges in the United States can- 
not inflict such heavy penalties as those of Europe, there is 
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the less chance of their acquitting a prisoner; and the convic- 
tion, if it is less formidable, is more certain. The principal 
object of the political tribunals of Europe is to punish the of- 
fender; the purpose of those in America is to deprive him of 
his authority. A political condemnation in the United States 
may, therefore, be looked upon as a preventive measure; and 
there is no reason for restricting the judges to the exact defini- 
tions of criminal law. Nothing can be more alarming than the 
excessive latitude with which political offences are described 
in the laws of America. Article II., Section 4, of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States runs thus:—‘‘ The President, Vice- 
President, and all civil officers of the United States shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, 
treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 
Many of the Constitutions of the States are even less explicit. 
“Public officers,” says the Constitutionof Massachusetts,}“ shall 
be impeached for misconduct or maladministration;” the Con- 
stitution of Virginia declares that all the civil officers who shall 
have offended against the State, by maladministration, corrup- 
tion, or other high crimes, may be impeached by the House of 
Delegates; in some constitutions no offences are specified, in 
order to subject the public functionaries to an unlimited respon- 
sibility.e But I will venture to affirm that it is precisely their 
mildness which renders the American laws most formidable in 
this respect. We have shown that in Europe the removal of 
a functionary and his political interdiction are the consequences 
of the penalty he is to undergo, and that in America they con- 
stitute the penalty itself. The consequence is that in Europe 
political tribunals are invested with rights which they are afraid 
to use, and that the fear of punishing too much hinders them 
from punishing at all. But in America no one hesitates to inflict 
a penalty from which humanity does not recoil. To condemn 
a political opponent to death, in order to deprive him of his 
power, is to commit what all the world would execrate as a 
horrible assassination; but to declare that opponent unworthy 
to exercise that authority, to deprive him of it, and to leave 
him uninjured in life and limb, may be judged to be the fair 
issue of the struggle. But this sentence, which it is so easy 
to pronounce, is not the less fatally severe to the majority of 


& Chap. I. sect. ii. § 8. cSee the constitutions of Illinois, 
Maine, Connecticut, and Georgia. 
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those upon whom it is inflicted. Great criminals may undoubt- 
edly brave its intangible rigor, but ordinary offenders will dread 
it as a condemnation which destroys their position in the world, 
casts a blight upon their honor, and condemns them to a shame- 
ful inactivity worse than death. The influence exercised in the 
United States upon the progress of society by the jurisdiction 
of political bodies may not appear to be formidable, but it is 
only the more immense. It does not directly coerce the subject, 
but it renders the majority more absolute over those in power; 
it does not confer an unbounded authority on the legislator 
which can only be exerted at some momentous crisis, but it 
establishes a temperate and regular influence, which is at all 
times available. If the power is decreased, it can, on the other 
hand, be more conveniently eniployed and more easily abused. 
By preventing political tribunals from inflicting judicial pun- 
ishments the Americans seem to have eluded the worst conse- 
quences of legislative tyranny, rather than tyranny itself; and 
T am not sure that political jurisdiction, as it is constituted in 
the United States, is not the most formidable weapon which 
has ever been placed in the rude grasp of a popular majority. 
When the American republics begin to degenerate it will be 
easy to verify the truth of this observation, by remarking 
whether the number of political impeachments augments. 


d See Appendix, N. that he had been guilty of high crimes 

[The impeachment of President An- and misdemeanors, and he was in fact 
drew Johnson in 1868—which was ree honorably acquitted and reinstated in 
sorted to by his political opponents  office—is a striking confirmation of the 
solely as a means of turning him out truth of this remark.—Trenslator’s Note, 
of office, for it could not be contended —1874.] 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


HAVE hitherto considered each State as a separate whole, 
and I have explained the different springs which the peo- 
ple sets in motion, and the different means of action which 

it employs. But all the States which I have considered as inde- 
pendent are forced to submit, in certain cases, to the supreme 
authority of the Union. The time is now come for me to exam- 
ine separately the supremacy with which the Union has been in- 
vested, and to cast a rapid glance over the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 


History OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


Origin of the first Union—Its weakness—Congress appeals to the con- 
stituent authority—Interval of two years between this appeal and 
the promulgation of the new Constitution. 


The thirteen colonies which simultaneously threw off the yoke 
of England towards the end of the last century professed, as I 
have already observed, the same religion, the same language, 
the same customs, and almost the same laws; they were strug- 
gling against a common enemy; and these reasons were suffi- 
ciently strong to unite them one to another, and to consolidate 
them into one nation. But as each of them had enjoyed a sepa- 
rate existence and a government within its own control, the 
peculiar interests and customs which resulted from this system 
were opposed to a compact and intimate union which would 
have absorbed the individual importance of each in the general 
importance of all. Hence arose two opposite tendencies, the 
one prompting the Anglo-Americans to unite, the other to di- 
vide their strength. As long as the war with the mother-coun- 
try lasted the principle of union was kept alive by necessity; 
and although the laws which constituted it were defective, the 
common tie subsisted in spite of their imperfections.¢ But no 


a See the articles of the first confeder- constitution In “ The Federalist ® from 
ation formed in 1778. This constitution No. 15 to No, 22, inclusive, and Story’s 
was not adopted by all the States until “ Commentaries on the Constitution of 
1781, See also the analysis given of this the United States,” pp. 85-115. 
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sooner was peace concluded thah the faults of the legislation 
became manifest, and the State seemed to be suddenly dis- 
solved. Each colony became an independent republic, and as- 
sumed an absolute sovereignty. The federal government, con- 
demned to impotence by its constitution, and no longer sustained 
by the presence of a common danger, witnessed the outrages 
offered to its flag by the great nations of Europe, whilst it was 
scarcely able to maintain its ground against the Indian tribes, 
and to pay the interest of the debt which had been contracted 
during the war of independence. It was already on the verge 
of destruction, when it officially proclaimed its inability to con- 
duct the government, and appealed to the constituent authority 
of the nation.6 If America ever approached (for however brief 
a time) that lofty pinnacle of glory to which the fancy of its in- 
habitants is wont to point, it was at the solemn moment at which 
the power of the natiou abdicated, as it were, the empire of the 
land. All ages have furnished the spectacle of a people strug- 
gling with energy to win its independence; and the efforts of 
the Americans in throwing off the English yoke have been con- 
siderably exaggerated. Separated from their enemies by three 
thousand miles of ocean, and backed by a powerful ally, the 
success of the United States may be more justly attributed to 
their geographical position than to the valor of their armies or 
the patriotism of their citizens. It would be ridiculous to com- 
pare the American war to the wars of the French Revolution, or 
the efforts of the Americans to those of the French when they 
were attacked by the whole of Europe, without credit and with- 
out allies, yet capable of opposing a twentieth part of their popu- 
lation to the world,and ofbearing the torch of revolution beyond 
their frontiers whilst they stifled its devouring flame within the 
bosom of their country. But it is a novelty in the history of so- 
ciety to see a great people turn a calm and scrutinizing eye upon 
itself, when apprised by the legislature that the wheels of gov- 
ernment are stopped; to see it carefully examine the extent of 
the evil, and patiently wait for two whole years until a remedy 
was discovered, which it voluntarily adopted without having 
wrung a tear or a drop of blood from mankind. At the time 
when the inadequacy of the first constitution was discovered 
America possessed the double advantage of that calm which had 
succeeded the effervescence of the revolution, and of those great 
& Congress made this declaration on February 21, 1787. 
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men who had led the revolution to a successful issue. The as- 
sembly which accepted the task of composing the second consti- 
tution was small;¢ but George Washington was its President, 
and it contained the choicest talents and the noblest hearts which 
had ever appeared in the New World. This national commis- 
sion, after long and mature deliberation, offered to the ac- 
ceptance of the people the body of general laws which still rules 
the Union. All the States adopted it successively.¢ The new 
Federal Government commenced its functions in 1789, after an 
interregnum of two years. The Revolution of America termi- 
nated when that of France began. 


SUMMARY OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


Division of authority between the Federal Government and the States 
—The Government of the States is the rule, the Federal Govern- 
ment the exception. 


The first question which awaited the Americans was intri- 
cate, and by no means easy of solution: the object was so to di- 
vide the authority of the different States which composed the 
Union that each of them should continue to govern itself in all 
that concerned its internal prosperity, whilst the entire nation, 
represented by the Union, should continue to form a compact 
body, and to provide for the general exigencies of the people. 
It was as impossible to determine beforehand, with any degree 
of accuracy, the share of authority which each of two govern- 
ments was to enjoy, as to foresee all the incidents in the existence 
of a nation. 

The obligations and the claims of the Federal Government 
were simple and easily definable, because the Union had been 
formed with the express purpose of meeting the general exigen- 
cies of the people; but the claims and obligations of the States 
were, on the other hand, complicated and various, because those 
.Governments had penetrated into all the details of social life. 
The attributes of the Federal Government were therefore care- 
fully enumerated and all that was not included amongst them 
was declared to constitute a part of the privileges of the several 
Governments of the States. Thus the government of the States 


elt consisted of fifty-five members; tive bodies, but representatives were 


Washingto Madison, Hamilton, an elected by the people for this sole pur- 
the two “Morrises were amongst the pose ; and the new constitution was dis- 
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remained the rule, and that of the Confederation became the ex- 
ception.¢ 

But as it was foreseen that, in practice, questions might arise 
as to the exact limits of this exceptional authority, and that it 
would be dangerous to submit these questions to the decision 
of the ordinary courts of justice, established in the States by the 
States themselves, a high Federal court was created,f which 
was destined, amongst other functions, to maintain the balance 
of power which had been established by the Constitution be- 
tween the two rival Governments.g 


PREROGATIVE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Power of declaring war, making peace, and levying general taxes 
vested in the Federal Government—What part of the internal policy 
of the country it may direct—The Government of the Union in 
some respects more central than the King’s Government in the old 
French monarchy. 


The external relations of a people may be compared to those 
of private individuals, and they cannot be advantageously 
maintained without the agency of a single head of a Govern- 
ment. The exclusive right of making peace and war, of con- 
cluding treaties of commerce, of raising armies, and equipping 
fleets, was granted to the Union.4 The necessity of a national 
Government was less imperiously felt in the conduct of the 


to the several States will extend to all 
the objects which, in the ordinary 
course of affairs, concern the internal 
order and prosperity of the State.” I 
shall often have occasion to quote “ The 
Federalist”? in this work. When the 


e See the Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution ; ‘‘ Federalist,” No. 32 ; 
Story, p. 711 ; Kent’s “‘ Commentaries,’ 
vol. i. p. 364. 

It is to be observed that whenever the 
exclusive right of regulating certain mat- 


ters is not reserved to Congress by the 
Constitution, the States may take up 
the affair until it is brought before the 
National Assembly. For instance, Con- 
gress has the right of making a general 
law on bankenpicy, which, however, it 
neglects to do. ach State is then at 
liberty to make a law for itself. This 
oint has been established by discussion 
in the law-courts, and may be said to 
belong more properly to jurisprudence. 
The action of this court is indirect, 

as we shall hereafter show. __, 

g It is thus that ‘‘ The Federalist,” No. 
48, explains the division of supremacy 
between the Union and the States: 
“The powers delegated by the Constitu- 
tion to the Federal Government are few 
and defined. Those which are to re- 
main in the State Governments are nu- 
merous and indefinite. The former. will 
be exercised principally on external ob- 
jects, as war, peace, negotiation, and 
oreign commerce. The powers reserved 


VoL. I.—8 


bill which has since become the Consti- 
tution of the United States was sub- 
mitted to the approval of the people, 
and the discussions were still pending, 
three men, who had already acquired 
a portion of that celebrity which they 
have since enjoyed—John Jay, Hamil- 
ton, and Madison—formed an associa- 
tion with the intention of explaining to 
the nation the advantages of the measure 
which was proposed. With this view 
they published a series of articles in the 
shape of a journal, ich now form a 
complete treatise. They entitled their 
ournal “‘ The Federalist,” a name which 
as been retained in the work. ‘ The 
Federalist ” is an excellent book, which 
ought to be familiar to the statesmen of 
all countries, although it especially con- 
cerns America. 
- h See Constitution, sect. 8 ; “* Federal- 
ist,’ Nos. 41 and 42; Kent’s “Commen- 
taries,” vol. i. p. 207; Story, pp. 35% 
382 ; lbid. op. 409-426. 
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internal policy of society; but there are certain general inter- 
ests which can only be attended to with advantage by a general 
authority. The Union was invested with the power of con- 
trolling the monetary system, of directing the post office, and 
of opening the great roads which were to establish a communi- 
cation between the different parts of the country.# The inde- 
pendence of the Government of each State was formally recog- 
nized in its sphere; nevertheless, the Federal Government was 
authorized to interfere in the internal affairs of the States ina 
few predetermined cases, in which an indiscreet abuse of their 
independence might compromise the security of the Union at 
large. Thus, whilst the power of modifying and changing their 
legislation at pleasure was preserved in all the republics, they 
were forbidden to enact ex post facto laws, or to create a class 
of nobles in their community.* Lastly, as it was necessary 
that the Federal Government should be able to fulfil its engage- 
ments, it was endowed with an unlimited power of levying 
taxes.} 

In examining the balance of power as established by the 
Federal Constitution ; in remarking on the one hand the por- 
tion of sovereignty which has been reserved to the several 
States, and on the other the share of power which the Union 
has assumed, it is evident that the Federal legislators enter- 
tained the clearest and most accurate notions on the nature of 
the centralization of government. The United States form 
not only a republic, but a confederation; nevertheless the au- 
thority of the nation is more central than it was in several of the 
monarchies of Europe when the American Constitution was 
formed. Take, for instance, the two following examples. 

Thirteen supreme courts of justice existed in France, which, 
generally speaking, had the right of interpreting the law with- 
out appeal; and those provinces which were styled pays d’etats 
were authorized to refuse their assent to an impost which had 
been levied by the sovereign who represented the nation. In 
the Union there is but one tribunal to interpret, as there is one 
legislature to make the laws; and an impost voted by the rep- 


é Several other privileges of the same means of the tribunals, as will be here- 
kind exist, such as that which empowers _ after shown. 


® +4 bd 
the Union to legislate on bankruptcy, k Federal Constitution, sect. ro, art. 1. 
to grant patents, and other matters in / Constitution, sects. 8, 9, and 103 
which its intervention is clearly neces- ‘“* Federalist,” Nos. 30-36, inclusive, anc 
s 41-44: Kent’s ‘‘ Commentaries,” vol. i. 


ary. 
j Even in these cases its interference pp. 207 and 381 ; Story, pp. 329 and 514. 
is indirect. The Union interferes by 
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resentatives of the nation is binding upon all the citizens. In 
these two essential points, therefore, the Union exercises more 
central authority than the French monarchy possessed, al- 
though the Union is only an assemblage of confederate re- 
publics. 

In Spain certain provinces had the right of establishing a 
system of custom-house duties peculiar to themselves, although 
that privilege belongs, by its very nature, to the national sov- 
ereignty. In America the Congress alone has the right of reg- 
ulating the commercial relations of the States. The govern- 
ment of the Confederation is therefore more centralized in this 
respect than the kingdom of Spain. It is true that the power 
of the Crown in France or in Spain was always able to obtain 
by force whatever the Constitution of the country denied, and 
that the ultimate result was consequently the same; but I am 
here discussing the theory of the Constitution. 


FEDERAL POWERS 


After having settled the limits within which the Federal 
Government was to act, the next point was to determine the 
powers which it was to exert. 


LEGISLATIVE POWERS ™ 


Division of the Legislative Body into two branches—Difference in the 
manner of forming the two Houses—The principle of the independ- 
ence of the States predominates in the formation of the Senate— 
The principle of the sovereignty of the nation in the composition of 
the House of Representatives—Singular effects of the fact that a 
Constitution can only be logical in the early stages of a nation. 


The plan which had been laid down beforehand for the Con- 
stitutions of the several States was followed, in many points, 
in the organization of the powers of the Union. The Federal 
legislature of the Union was composed of a Senate and a House 
of Representatives. A spirit of conciliation prescribed the ob- 
servance of distinct principles in the formation of these two 
assemblies. I have already shown that two contrary interests 
were opposed to each other in the establishment of the Federal 
Constitution. These two interests had given rise to two opin- 
ions. It was the wish of one party to convert the Union into 


m{In this chapter the author points the seceding States and the Union which 
out the essence of the conflict between caused the Civil War of 1861.] 
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a league of independent States, or a sort of congress, at which 
the representatives of the several peoples would meet to discuss 
certain points of their common interests. The other party de- 
sired to unite the inhabitants of the American colonies into one 
sole nation, and to establish a Government which should act 
as the sole representative of the nation, as far as the limited 
sphere of its authority would permit. The practical conse- 
quences of these two theories were exceedingly different. 

The question was, whether a league was to be established 
instead of a national Government ; whether the majority of the 
States, instead of the majority of the inhabitants of the Union, 
was to give the law: for every State, the small as well as the 
great, would then remain in the full enjoyment of its independ- 
ence, and enter the Union upon a footing of perfect equality. 
If, however, the inhabitants of the United States were to be 
considered as belonging to one and the same nation, it would 
be just that the majority of the citizens of the Union should 
prescribe the law. Of course the lesser States could not sub- 
scribe to the application of this doctrine without, in fact, abdi- 
cating their existence in relation to the sovereignty of the Con- 
federation ; since they would have passed from the condition 
of a co-equal and co-legislative authority to that of an insig- 
nificant fraction of a great people. But if the former system 
would have invested them with an excessive authority, the lat- 
ter would have annulled their influence altogether. Under 
these circumstances the result was, that the strict rules of logic 
were evaded, as is usually the case when interests are opposed 
to arguments. A middle course was hit upon by the legis- 
lators, which brought together by force two systems theoreti- 
cally irreconcilable. 

The principle of the independence of the States prevailed in 
the formation of the Senate, and that of the sovereignty of the 
nation predominated in the composition of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It was decided that each State should send two 
senators to Congress, and a number of representatives pro- 
portioned to its population.» It results from this arrangement 


n Every ten years Congress fixes anew minimum was fixed_on. The Congress 
the number of representatives which has not thought fit to augment the 
each State is to furnish. The total num- number of representatives in proportion 
ber was 69 in 1789, and 240 in 1833. (See to the increase of population. The first 
“American Almanac,” 1834, p. 194. Act which was passed on the subject 
The Constitution decided that there (April 14, 1792: see “‘ Laws of the 
should not be more than one zepresenta- United ‘States ” by Story, vol. i. p. 
tive for every 30,000 persons ; but no 235) decided that there should be one 
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that the State of New York has at the present day forty repre- 
sentatives and only two senators; the State of Delaware has 
two senators and only one representative; the State of Dela- 
ware is therefore equal to the State of New York in the Senate, 
whilst the latter has forty times the influence of the former in 
the House of Representatives. Thus, if the minority of the 
nation preponderates in the Senate, it may paralyze the de- 
cisions of the majority represented in the other House, which 
is contrary to the spirit of constitutional government. 

These facts show how rare and how difficult it is rationally 
and logically to combine all the several parts of legislation. 
In the course of time different interests arise, and different prin- 
ciples are sanctioned by the same people; and when a general 
constitution is to be established, these interests and principles 
are so many natural obstacles to the rigorous application of any 
political system, with all its consequences. The early stages 
of national existence are the only periods at which it is pos- 
sible to maintain the complete logic of legislation; and when 
we perceive a nation in the enjoyment of this advantage, before 
we hasten to conclude that it is wise, we should do well to re- 
member that it is young. When the Federal Constitution was 
formed, the interests of independence for the separate States, 
and the interest of union for the whole people, were the only 
two conflicting interests which existed amongst the Anglo- 
Americans, and a compromise was necessarily made between 
them. 

It is, however, just to acknowledge that this part of the Con- 
stitution has not hitherto produced those evils which might 
have been feared. All the States are young and contiguous; 
their customs, their ideas, and their exigencies are not dissim- 
ilar ; and the differences which result from their size or inferi- 
ority do not suffice to set their interests at variance. The small 
States have consequently never been induced to league them- 
selves together in the Senate to oppose the designs of the larger 
ones; and indeed there is so irresistible an authority in the 
legitimate expression of the will of a people that the Senate 


representative for every $3,000 inhabi- resentation at one to 134,684 inhabitants. 
tants. The last Act, which was passed There are now (1875) 283 members of 
in 1832, fixes the proportion at one for the lower House of Congress, and 9 
48,000. The population represented is for the States at large, making in all 
composed of all the free men and of 292 members. The old States have of 
three-fifths of the slaves. : course lost the representatives which 

The last Act of apportionment, the new States have gained.—Trans- 
passed February 2, 1872, fixes the rep- _/ator’s Note.] 
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could offer but a feeble opposition to the vote of the majority of 
the House of Representatives. 

It must not be forgotten, on the other hand, that it was not 
in the power of the American legislators to reduce to a single 
nation the people for whom they were making laws. The ob- 
ject of the Federal Constitution was not to destroy the inde- 
pendence of the States, but to restrain it. By acknowledging 
the real authority of these secondary communities (and it was 
impossible to deprive them of it), they disavowed beforehand 
the habitual use of constraint in enforcing the decisions of the 
majority. Upon this principle the introduction of the influ- 
ence of the States into the mechanism of the Federal Govern- 
ment was by no means to be wondered at, since it only attested 
the existence of an acknowledged power, which was to be hu- 
mored and not forcibly checked. 


A FurTHER DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SENATE AND THE 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Senate named by the provincial legislators, the Represertatives 
by the people—Double election of the former; single election of the 
latter—Term of the different offices—Peculiar functions of each 
House. 


The Senate not only differs from the other House in the 
principle which it represents, but also in the mode of its elec- 
tion, in the term for which it is chosen, and in the nature of its 
functions. The House of Representatives is named by the 
people, the Senate by the legislators of each State; the former 
is directly elected, the latter is elected by an elected body; the 
term for which the representatives are chosen is only two years, 
that of the senators is six. The functions of the House of Rep- 
resentatives are purely legislative, and the only share it takes 
in the judicial power is in the impeachment of public officers. 
The Senate co-operates in the work of legislation, and tries 
those political offences which the House of Representatives 
submits to its decision. It also acts as the great executive 
council of the nation; the treaties which are concluded by the 
President must be ratified by the Senate, and the appointments 
he may make must be definitely approved by the same body.o 


oSee “The Federalist,” Nos. 52-56, inclusive ; Story, pp. 199-314 ; Constitu- 
tion of the United States, sects. 2 and 3. 
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THE EXECUTIVE POWER? 


Dependence of the President—He is elective and responsible—He is 
free to act in his own sphere under the inspection, but not under the 
direction, of the Senate—His salary fixed at his entry into office— 
Suspensive veto. 


The American legislators undertook a difficult task in at- 
tempting to create an executive power dependent on the ma- 
jority of the people, and nevertheless sufficiently strong to act 
without restraint in its own sphere. It was indispensable to 
the maintenance of the republican form of government that the 
representative of the executive power should be subject to the 
will of the nation. 

The President is an elective magistrate. His honor, his 
property, his liberty, and his life are the securities which the 
people has for the temperate use of his power. But in the ex- 
ercise of his authority he cannot be said to be perfectly inde- 
pendent; the Senate takes cognizance of his relations with 
foreign powers, and of the distribution of public appointments, 
so that he can neither be bribed nor can he employ the means 
ofcorruption. The legislators of the Union acknowledged that 
the executive power would be incompetent to fulfil its task with 
dignity and utility, unless it enjoyed a greater degree of sta- 
bility and of strength than had been granted to it in the separate 
States. 

The President is chosen for four years, and he may be re- 
elected ; so that the chances of a prolonged administration may 
inspire him with hopeful undertakings for the public good, 
and with the means of carrying them into execution. The 
President was made the sole representative of the executive 
power of the Union, and care was taken not to render his de- 
cisions subordinate to the vote of a council—a dangerous meas- 
ure, which tends at the same time to clog the action of the 
Government and to diminish its responsibility. The Senate 
has the right of annulling certain acts of the President; but it 
cannot compel him to take any steps, nor does it participate in 
the exercise of the executive power. 

The action of the legislature on the executive power may be 
direct; and we have just shown that the Americans carefully 


&See “The Federalist,” Nos. 67-77 3 2; Story, p. 31 615-780 ; Kent’s 
Constitution of the United States, art. # Commentaries,” pe a 255- = 
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obviated this influence; but it may, on the other hand, be indi- 
rect. Public assemblies which have the power of depriving 
an officer of state of his salary encroach upon his independence; 
and as they are free to make the laws, it is to be feared lest they 
should gradually appropriate to themselves a portion of that 
authority which the Constitution had vested in his hands. This 
dependence of the executive power is one of the defects inher- 
ent in republican constitutions. The Americans have not been 
able to counteract the tendency which legislative assemblies 
have to get possession of the government, but they have ren- 
dered this propensity less irresistible. The salary of the Presi- 
dent is fixed, at the time of his entering upon office, for the 
whole period of his magistracy. The President is, moreover, 
provided with a suspensive veto, which allows him to oppose 
the passing of such laws as might destroy the portion of inde- 
pendence which the Constitution awards him. The struggle 
between the President and the legislature must always be an 
unequal one, since the latter is certain of bearing down all re- 
sistance by persevering in its plans; but the suspensive veto 
forces it at least to reconsider the matter, and, if the motion be 
persisted in, it must then be backed by a majority of two-thirds 
of the whole house. The veto is, in fact, a sort of appeal to the 
people. The executive power, which, without this security, 
might have been secretly oppressed, adopts this means of plead- 
ing its cause and stating its motives. But if the legislature is 
certain of overpowering all resistance by persevering in its 
plans, I reply, that in the constitutions of all nations, of what- 
ever kind they may be, a certain point exists at which the legis- 
lator is obliged to have recourse to the good sense and the 
virtue of his fellow-citizens. This point is more prominent and 
more discoverable in republics, whilst it is more remote and 
more carefully concealed in monarchies, but it always exists 
somewhere. There is no country in the world in which every- 
thing can be provided for by the laws, or in which political 
institutions can prove a substitute for common sense and pub- 
lic morality. 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE POSITION OF THE PRBSIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND THAT OF A CONSTITUTIONAL KING 
OF FRANCE 


Executive power in the Northern States as limited and as partial as the 
supremacy which it represents—Executive power in France as uni- 
versal as the supremacy it represents—The King a branch of the 
legislature—The President the mere executor of the law—Other 
differences resulting from the duration of the two powers—The 
President checked in the exercise of the executive authority—The 
King independent in its exercise—Notwithstanding these discrep- 
ancies France is more akin to a republic than the Union to a mon- 
archy—Comparison of the number of public officers depending up- 
on the executive power in the two countries. 


The executive power has so important an influence on the 
destinies of nations that I am inclined to pause for an instant 
at this portion of my subject, in order more clearly to explain 
the part it sustains in America. In order to form an accurate 
idea of the position of the President of the United States, it may 
not be irrelevant to compare it to that of one of the constitu- 
tional kings of Europe. In this comparison I shall pay but 
little attention to the external signs of power, which are more 
apt to deceive the eye of the observer than to guide his re- 
searches. When a monarchy is being gradually transformed 
into a republic, the executive power retains the titles, the hon- 
ors, the etiquette, and even the funds of royalty long after its 
authority has disappeared. The English, after having cut off 
the head of one king and expelled another from his throne, were 
accustomed to accost the successor of those princes upon their 
knees. On the other hand, when a republic falls under the 
sway of a single individual, the demeanor of the sovereign is 
simple and unpretending, as if his authority was not yet para- 
mount. When the emperors exercised an unlimited control 
over the fortunes and the lives of their fellow-citizens, it was 
customary to call them Cesar in conversation, and they were 
in the habit of supping without formality at their friends’ 
houses. It is therefore necessary to look below the surface. 

The sovereignty of the United States is shared between the 
Union and the States, whilst in France it is undivided and 
compact: hence arises the first and the most notable difference 
which exists between the President of the United States and 
the King of France. In the United States the executive power 
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is as limited and partial as the sovereignty of the Union in 
whose name it acts; in France it is as universal as the authority 
of the State. The Americans have a federal and the French a 
national Government. 

This cause of inferiority results from the nature of things, 
but it is not the only one; the second in importance is as fol- 
lows: Sovereignty may be defined to be the right of making 
laws: in France, the King really exercises a portion of the 
sovereign power, since the laws have no weight till he has given 
his assent to them; he is, moreover, the executor of all they 
ordain. The President is also the executor of the laws, but he 
does not really co-operate in their formation, since the refusal 
of his assent does not annul them. He is therefore merely to 
be considered as the agent of the sovereign power. But not 
only does the King of France exercise a portion of the sov- 
ereign power, he also contributes to the nomination of the 
legislature, which exercises the other portion. He has the 
privilege of appointing the members of one chamber, and of 
dissolving the other at his pleasure; whereas the President of 
the United States has no share in the formation of the legis- 
lative body, and cannot dissolve any part of it. The King has 
the same right of bringing forward measures as the Chambers ; 
a right which the President does not possess. The King is 
represented in each assembly by his ministers, who explain his 
intentions, support his opinions, and maintain the principles 
of the Government. The President and his ministers are alike 
excluded from Congress ; so that his influence and his opinions 
can only penetrate indirectly into that great body. The King 
of France is therefore on an equal footing with the legislature, 
which can no more act without him than he can without it. 
The President exercises an authority inferior to, and depending 
upon, that of the legislature. 

Even in the exercise of the executive power, properly so 
called—the point upon which his position seems to be most 
analogous to that of the King of France—the President labors 
under several causes of inferiority. The authority of the King, 
in France, has, in the first place, the advantage of duration over 
that of the President, and durability is one of the chief elements 
of strength ; nothing is either loved or feared but what is likely 
toendure. The President of the United States is a magistrate 
elected for four years; the King, in France, is an hereditary 
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sovereign. In the exercise of the executive power the Presi- 
dent of the United States is constantly subject to a jealous 
scrutiny. He may make, but he cannot conclude, a treaty ; he 
may designate, but he cannot appoint, a public officer.g The 
King of France is absolute within the limits of his authority. 
The President of the United States is responsible for his ac- 
tions ; but the person of the King is declared inviolable by the 
French Charter.r 

Nevertheless, the supremacy of public opinion is no less 
above the head of the one than of the other. This power is 
less definite, less evident, and less sanctioned by the laws in 
France than in America, but in fact it exists. In America, it 
acts by elections and decrees; in France it proceeds by revolu- 
tions ; but notwithstanding the different constitutions of these 
two countries, public opinion is the predominant authority in 
both of them. The fundamental principle of legislation—a 
principle essentially republican—is the same in both countries, 
although its consequences may be different, and its results 
more or less extensive. Whence I am led to conclude that 
France with its King is nearer akin to a republic than the 
Union with its President is to a monarchy. 

In what I have been saying I have only touched upon the 
main points of distinction ; and if I could have entered into de- 
tails, the contrast would have been rendered still more strik- 
ing. 

I have remarked that the authority of the President in the 
United States is only exercised within the limits of a partial 
sovereignty, whilst that of the King-in France is undivided. 
I might have gone on to show that the power of the King’s 
government in France exceeds its natural limits, however ex- 
tensive they may be, and penetrates in a thousand different 
ways into the administration of private interests. Amongst the 
examples of this influence may be quoted that which results 
from the great number of public functionaries, who all derive 
their appointments from the Government. This number now 


guns Constitution had left it doubtful 
whether the President was obliged to 
consult the Senate in the removal as well 
as in the appointment of Federal officers. 
“The Federalist.’ (No. 77) seemed to 
establish the affirmative ; but in 1789 
Congress formally decided that. as the 
President was responsible for his ac- 
tions, he ought not to be forced to em- 


ploy agents who had forfeited his 
esteem. See Kent’s “ Commentaries,”’ 
vol. i. p. 289. 

ry [This comparison applied to the 
Constitutional King of France and to 
the powers he held under the Charter 
of 1830. till the overthrow of the mon- 
archy in 1848,—Translator’s Note.] 
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exceeds all previous limits; it amounts to 138,0005 nomina- 
tions, each of which may be considered as an element of power. 
The President of the United States has not the exclusive right 
of making any public appointments, and their whole number 
scarcely exceeds 12,000. 


ACCIDENTAL CAUSES WHICH MAY INCREASE THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT 


External security of the Union—Army of six thousand men—Few ships 
—The President has no opportunity of exercising his great pre- 
rogatives—In the prerogatives he exercises he is weak. 


If the executive government is feebler in America than in 
France, the cause is more attributable to the circumstances 
than to the laws of the country. 

It is chiefly in its foreign relations that the executive power 
of a nation is called upon to exert its skill and its vigor. Ifthe 
existence of the Union were perpetually threatened, and if its 
chief interests were in daily connection with those of other 
powerful nations, the executive government would assume an 
increased importance in proportion to the measures expected 
of it, and those which it would carry into effect. The President 
of the United States is the commander-in-chief of the army, but 
of an army composed of only six thousand men; he commands 
the fleet, but the fleet reckons but few sail; he conducts the 
foreign relations of the Union, but the United States are a na- 
tion without neighbors. Separated from the rest of the world 
by the ocean, and too weak as yet to aim at the dominion of the 
seas, they have no enemies, and their interests rarely come into 
contact with those of any other nation of the globe. 

The practical part of a Government must not be judged by 
the theory of its constitution. The President of the United 
States is in the possession of almost royal prerogatives, which 
he has no opportunity of exercising ; and those privileges which 
he can at present use are very circumscribed. The laws allow 


sThe sums annually paid by the 
State to these officers amount to 200,- 
000,000 fr. ($40,000,000). 

? This number is extracted from the 
“ National Calendar” for 1833. The 
“National Calendar” is an American 
almanac which contains the names of 
all the Federal officers. It results from 
this comparison that the King of France 
has eleven times as many places at his 


disposal as the President, although the 
population of France is not much more 
than double that of the Union. 

{I have not the means of ascertaining 
the number of eppoln acts now at the 
disposal of the President of the United 
States, but his patronage and the abuse 
of it have largely increased since 1833. 
—Transiaior’s Note, 1875.1 
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him to possess a degree of influence which circumstances do 
not permit him to employ. 

On the other hand, the great strength of the royal prero- 
gative in France arises from circumstances far more than from 
the laws. There the executive government is constantly 
struggling against prodigious obstacles, and exerting all its 
energies to repress them; so that it increases by the extent of 
its achievements, and by the importance of the events it con- 
trols, without modifying its constitution. If the laws had made 
it as feeble and as circumscribed as it is in the Union, its influ- 
ence would very soon become still more preponderant. 


WuHuy THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES DOES NOT RE- 
QUIRE THE Majority oF THE Two Housrs IN ORDER TO 
CARRY ON THE GOVERNMENT 


It is an established axiom in Europe that a constitutional 
King cannot persevere in a system of government which is op- 
posed by the two other branches of the legislature. But sev- 
eral Presidents of the United States have been known to lose 
the majority in the legislative body without being obliged to 
abandon the supreme power, and without inflicting a serious 
evil upon society. I have heard this fact quoted as an instance 
of the independence and the power of the executive govern- 
ment in America: a moment’s reflection will convince us, on 
the contrary, that it is a proof of its extreme weakness. 

A King in Europe requires the support of the legislature to 
enable him to perform the duties imposed upon him by the 
Constitution, because those duties are enormous. A consti- 
tutional King in Europe is not merely the executor of the law, 
but the execution of its provisions devolves so completely upon 
him that he has the power of paralyzing its influence if it op- 
poses his designs. He requires the assistance of the legislative 
assemblies to make the law, but those assemblies stand in need 
of his aid to execute it: these two authorities cannot subsist 
without each other, and the mechanism of government is 
stopped as soon as they are at variance. 

In America the President cannot prevent any law from being 
passed, nor can he evade the obligation of enforcing it. His 
sincere and zealous co-operation is no doubt useful, but it is 
not indispensable, in the carrying on of public affairs. All his 
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important acts are directly or indirectly submitted to the legis- 
lature, and of his own free authority he can do but little. It is 
therefore his weakness, and not his power, which enables him 
to remain in opposition to Congress. In Europe, harmony 
must reign between the Crown and the other branches of the 
legislature, because a collision between them may prove 
serious ; in America, this harmony is not indispensable, because 
such a collision is impossible. 


ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT 


Dangers of the elective system increase in proportion to the extent of 
the prerogative—This system possible in America because no 
powerful executive authority is required—What circumstances are 
favorable to the elective system—Why the election of the President 
does not cause a deviation from the principles of the Government— 
Influence of the election of the President on secondary function- 
aries. 


The dangers of the system of election applied to the head of 
the executive government of a great people have been suff- 
ciently exemplified by experience and by history, and the re- 
marks I am about to make refer to America alone. These 
dangers may be more or less formidable in proportion to the 
place which the executive power occupies, and to the import- 
ance it possesses in the State; and they may vary according to 
the mode of election and the circumstances in which the electors 
are placed. The most weighty argument against the election 
of a chief magistrate is, that it offers so splendid a lure to pri- 
vate ambition, and is so apt to inflame men in the pursuit of 
power, that when legitimate means are wanting force may not 
unfrequently seize what right denied. 

It is clear that the greater the privileges of the executive 
authority are, the greater is the temptation ; the more the am- 
bition of the candidates is excited, the more warmly are their 
interests espoused by a throng of partisans who hope to share 
the power when their patron has won the prize. The dangers 
of the elective system increase, therefore, in the exact ratio of 
the influence exercised by the executive power in the affairs of 
State. The revolutions of Poland were not solely attributable 
to the elective system in general, but to the fact that the elected 
monarch was the sovereign of a powerful kingdom. Before we 
can discuss the absolute advantages of the elective system we 
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must make preliminary inquiries as to whether the geographical 
position, the laws, the habits, the manners, and the opinions of 
the people amongst whom it is to be introduced will admit of 
the establishment of a weak and dependent executive govern- 
ment; for to attempt to render the representative of the State 
a powerful sovereign, and at the same time elective, is, in my 
opinion, to entertain two incompatible designs. To reduce 
hereditary royalty to the condition of an elective authority, the 
only means that I am acquainted with are to circumscribe its 
sphere of action beforehand, gradually to diminish its prero- 
gatives, and to accustom the people to live without its protec- 
tion. Nothing, however, is further from the designs of the re- 
publicans of Europe than this course: as many of them owe 
their hatred of tyranny to the sufferings which they have per- 
sonally undergone, it is oppression, and not the extent of the 
executive power, which excites their hostility, and they attack 
the former without perceiving how nearly it is connected with 
the latter. 

Hitherto no citizen has shown any disposition to expose his 
honor and his life in order to become the President of the 
United States; because the power of that office is temporary, 
limited, and subordinate. The prize of fortune must be great 
to encourage adventurers in so desperate a game. No candi- 
date has as yet been able to arouse the dangerous enthusiasm or 
the passionate sympathies of the people in his favor, for the 
very simple reason that when he is at the head of the Govern- 
ment he has but little power, but little wealth, and but little 
glory to share amongst his friends; and his influence in the 
State is too small for the success or the ruin of a faction to de- 
pend upon the elevation of an individual to power. 

The great advantage of hereditary monarchies is, that as 
the private interest of a family is always intimately connected 
with the interests of the State, the executive government is 
never suspended for a single instant; and if the affairs of a mon- 
archy are not better conducted than those of a republic, at least 
there is always some one to conduct them, well or ill, according 
to his capacity. In elective States, on the contrary, the wheels 
of government cease to act, as it were, of their own accord at 
the approach of an election, and even for some time previous to 
that event. The laws may indeed accelerate the operation of 
the election, which may be conducted with such simplicity and 
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rapidity that the seat of power will never be left vacant; but, 
notwithstanding these precautions, a break necessarily occurs 
in the minds of the people. 

At the approach of an election the head of the executive gov- 
ernment is wholly occupied by the coming struggle; his future 
plans are doubtful; he can undertake nothing new, and he will 
only prosecute with indifference those designs which another 
will perhaps terminate. “I am so near the time of my retire- 
ment from office,” said President Jefferson on the 21st of Janu- 
ary, 1809 (six weeks before the election), “ that I feel no pas- 
sion, I take no part, I express no sentiment. It appears to me 
just to leave to my successor the commencement of those 
measures which he will have to prosecute, and for which he will 
be responsible.” 

On the other hand, the eyes of the nation are centred on a 
single point; all are watching the gradual birth of so import- 
ant an event. The wider the influence of the executive power 
extends, the greater and the more necessary is its constant ac- 
tion, the more fatal is the term of suspense; and a nation which 
is accustomed to the government, or, still more, one used to the 
administrative protection of a powerful executive authority 
would be infallibly convulsed by an election of this kind. In 
the United States the action of the Government may be 
slackened with impunity, because it is always weak and circum- 
scribed.u 

One of the principal vices of the elective system is that it al- 
ways introduces a certain degree of instability into the internal 
and external policy of the State. But this disadvantage is less 
sensibly felt if the share of power vested in the elected magis- 
trate is small. In Rome the principles of the Government 
underwent no variation, although the Consuls were changed 
every year, because the Senate, which was an hereditary as- 
sembly, possessed the directing authority. If the elective sys- 
tem were adopted in Europe, the condition of most of the mon- 
archical States would be changed at every new election. In 
America the President exercises a certain influence on State 
affairs, but he does not conduct them; the preponderating 

« [This, however, may be a great to complete their preparations for the 
danger. The period during which Mr. Civil War, and the Executive Govern- 
Buchanan retained office, aiter the elec- ment was paralyzed. No greater evil 
tion of Mr. Lincoln, from November, could befall a nation. — Translator’s 
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power is vested in the representatives of the whole nation. The 
political maxims of the country depend therefore on the mass 
of the people, not on the President alone; and consequently 
in America the elective system has no very prejudicial influence 
on the fixed principles of the Government. But the want of 
fixed principles is an evil so inherent in the elective system that 
it is still extremely perceptible in the narrow sphere to which 
the authority of the President extends. 

The Americans have admitted that the head of the executive 
power, who has to bear the whole responsibility of the duties he 
is called upon to fulfil, ought to be empowered to choose his own 
agents, and to remove them at pleasure: the legislative bodies 
watch the conduct of the President more than they direct it. 
The consequence of this arrangement is, that at every new elec- 
tion the fate of all the Federal public officers isin suspense. Mr. 
Quincy Adams, on his entry into office, discharged the major- 
ity of the individuals who had been appointed by his predeces- 
sor: and I am not aware that General Jackson allowed a single 
removable functionary employed in the Federal service to re- 
tain his place beyond the first year which succeeded his election. 
It is sometimes made a subject of complaint that in the consti- 
tutional monarchies of Europe the fate of the humbler servants 
of an Administration depends upon that of the Ministers. But 
in elective Governments this evil is far greater. In a consti- 
tutional monarchy successive ministries are rapidly formed; 
but as the principal representative of the executive power does 
not change, the spirit of innovation is kept within bounds; the 
changes which take place are in the details rather than in the 
principles of the administrative system; but to substitute one 
system for another, as is done in America every four years, by 
law, is to cause a sort of revolution. As to the misfortunes 
which may fall upon individuals in consequence of this state of 
things, it must be allowed that the uncertain situation of the 
public officers is less fraught with evil consequences in America 
than elsewhere. It is so easy to acquire an independent posi- 
tion in the United States that the public officer who loses his 
place may be deprived of the comforts of life, but not of the 
means of subsistence. 

I remarked at the beginning of this chapter that the dangers 
of the elective system applied to the head of the State are aug- 
mented or decreased by the peculiar circumstances of the people 
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which adopts it. However the functions of the executive power 
may be restricted, it must always exercise a great influence upon 
the foreign policy of the country, for a negotiation cannot be 
opened or successfully carried on otherwise than by a single 
agent. The more precarious and the more perilous the posi- 
tion of a people becomes, the more absolute is the want of a 
fixed and consistent external policy, and the more dangerous 
does the elective system of the Chief Magistrate become. The 
policy of the Americans in relation to the whole world is ex- 
ceedingly simple; for it may almost be said that no country 
stands in need of them, nor do they require the co-operation of 
any other people. Their independence is never threatened. In 
their present condition, therefore, the functions of the executive 
power are no less limited by circumstances than by the laws; 
and the President may frequently change his line of policy with- 
out involving the State in difficulty or destruction. 

Whatever the prerogatives of the executive power may be, 
the period which immediately precedes an election and the mo- 
ment of its duration must always be considered as a national 
crisis, which is perilous in proportion to the internal embarrass- 
ments and the external dangers of the country. Few of the na- 
tions of Europe could escape the calamities of anarchy or of 
conquest every time they might have to elect a new sovereign. 
In America society is so constituted that it can stand without 
assistance upon its own basis; nothing is to be feared from the 
pressure of external dangers, and the election of the President 
is a cause of agitation, but not of ruin. 


MopE oF ELECTION 


Skill of the American legislators shown in the mode of election adopted 
by them—Creation of a special electoral body—Separate votes of 
these electors—Case in which the House of Representatives is called 
upon to choose the President—Results of the twelve elections which 
have taken place since the Constitution has been established. 


Besides the dangers which are inherent in the system, many 
other difficulties may arise from the mode of election, which 
may be obviated by the precaution of the legislator. When a 
people met in arms on some public spot to choose its head, it 
was exposed to all the chances of civil war resulting from so 
martial a mode of proceeding, besides the dangers of the elective 
system in itself. The Polish laws, which subjected the election 
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of the sovereign to the veto of a single individual, suggested 
the murder of that individual or prepared the way to anarchy. 

In the examination of the institutions and the political as 
well as social condition of the United States, we are struck by 
the admirable harmony of the gifts of fortune and the efforts 
of man. The nation possessed two of the main causes of in- 
ternal peace; it was a new country, but it was inhabited by a 
people grown old in the exercise of freedom. America had no 
hostile neighbors to dread; and the American legislators, prof- 
iting by these favorable circumstances, created a weak and 
subordinate executive power which could without danger be 
made elective. 

It then only remained for them to choose the least dangerous 
of the various modes of election; and the rules which they 
laid down upon this point admirably correspond to the secur- 
ities which the physical and political constitution of the country 
already afforded. Their object was to find the mode of election 
which would best express the choice of the people with the 
least possible excitement and suspense. It was admitted in 
the first place that the simple majority should be decisive; but 
the difficulty was to obtain this majority without an interval 
of delay which it was most important to avoid. It rarely hap- 
pens that an individual can at once collect the majority of the 
suffrages of a great people; and this difficulty is enhanced in 
a republic of confederate States, where local influences are apt 
to preponderate. The means by which it was proposed to ob- 
viate this second obstacle was to delegate the electoral powers 
of the nation to a body of representatives. This mode of elec- 
tion rendered a majority more probable; for the fewer the 
electors are, the greater is the chance of their coming to a 
final decision. It also offered an additional probability of a 
judicious choice. It then remained to be decided whether this 
right of election was to be entrusted to a legislative body, the 
habitual representative assembly of the nation, or whether an 
electoral assembly should be formed for the express purpose of 
proceeding to the nomination of a President. The Americans 
chose the latter alternative, from a belief that the individuals 
who were returned to make the laws were incompetent to rep- 
resent the wishes of the nation in the election of its chief 
magistrate; and that, as they are chosen for more than a year, 
the constituency they represent might have changed its opinion 
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in that time. It was thought that if the legislature was em- 
powered to elect the head of the executive power, its members 
would, for some time before the election, be exposed to the 
manceuvres of corruption and the tricks of intrigue; whereas 
the special electors would, like a jury, remain mixed up with 
the crowd till the day of action, when they would appear for the 
sole purpose of giving their votes. 
It was therefore established that every State should name 

a certain number of electors,» who in their turn should elect 
the President; and as it had been observed that the assemblies 
to which the choice of a chief magistrate had been entrusted in 
elective countries inevitably became the centres of passion and 
of cabal; that they sometimes usurped an authority which did 
not belong to them; and that their proceedings, or the uncer- 
tainty which resulted from them, were sometimes prolonged 
so much as to endanger the welfare of the State, it was de- 
termined that the electors should all vote upon the same day, 
without being convoked to the same place.w This double 
election rendered a majority probable, though not tertain; for 
it was possible that as many differences might exist between 
the electors as between their constituents. In this case it was 
necessary to have recourse to one of three measures; either to 
appoint new electors, or to consult a second time those already 
appointed, or to defer the election to another authority. The 
first two of these alternatives, independently of the uncertainty 
of their results, were likely to delay the final decision, and to 
perpetuate an agitation which must always be accompanied 
with danger. The third expedient was therefore adopted, and 
it was agreed that the votes should be transmitted sealed to the 
President of the Senate, and that they should be opened and 
counted in the presence of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Ifnone of the candidates has a majority, the House 
of Representatives then proceeds immediately to elect a Presi- 
dent, but with the condition that it must fix upon one of the 
three candidates who have the highest numbers. 

v As many as it sends members to so that New York has not more influ- 


n 
Congress. The number of electors at ence in the debate than Rhode Island. 
the election of 1833 was 288, (See “ The us the citizens of the Trion are rien 


National Calendar,” 1833.) 

w The electors of the same State as- 
semble, but they transmit to the central 
government the list of their individual 
votes, and not the mere result of the 
vote of the majority. nee 

xin this case it is the majority of 
the States, and not the ge aed of the 
members, which decides the question; 


consulted as members of one and the 
same community; and, if they cannot 
agree, recourse is had to the division of 
the States, each of which has a separate 
and independent vote. This is one of 
the singularities of the Federal Consti- 
tution which can only be explained by 
the jar of conflicting interests, 
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Thus it is only in case of an event which cannot often hap- 
pen, and which can never be foreseen, that the election is en- 
trusted to the ordinary representatives of the nation; and even 
then they are obliged to choose a citizen who has already been 
designated by a powerful minority of the special electors. It 
is by this happy expedient that the respect which is due to the 
popular voice is combined with the utmost celerity of execution 
and those precautions which the peace of the country demands. 
But the decision of the question by the House of Representa- 
tives does not necessarily offer an immediate solution of the 
difficulty, for the majority of that assembly may still be doubt- 
ful, and in this case the Constitution prescribes no remedy. 
Nevertheless, by restricting the number of candidates to three, 
and by referring the matter to the judgment of an enlightened 
public body, it has smoothed all the obstacles » which are not 
inherent in the elective system. 

In the forty-four years which have elapsed since the pro- 
mulgation of the Federal Constitution the United States have 
twelve times chosen a President. Ten of these elections took 
place simultaneously by the votes of the special electors in the 
different States. The House of Representatives has only twice 
exercised its conditional privilege of deciding in cases of uncer- 
tainty; the first time was at the election of Mr. Jefferson in 
1801; the second was in 1825, when Mr. Quincy Adams was 
named. 


Crisis OF THE ELEcTION 


The Election may be considered as a national crisis—Why?—Passions 
of the people—Anxiety of the President—Calm which succeeds the 
agitation of the election. 


I have shown what the circumstances are which favored the 
adoption of the elective system in the United States, and what 
precautions were taken by the legislators to obviate its dangers. 
The Americans are habitually accustomed to all kinds of elec- 
tions, and they know by experience the utmost degree of ex- 
citement which is compatible with security. The vast extent 
of the country and the dissemination of the inhabitants render 
a collision between parties less probable and less dangerous 
there than elsewhere. The political circumstances under which 


4 Jefferson, in r80r, was not elected #{General Grant f¢ now (1874) the 
until the thirty-sixth time of balloting. Seal President of the United 
ates. 
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the elections have hitherto been carried on have presented no 
real embarrassments to the nation. 

Nevertheless, the epoch of the election of a President of the 
United States may be considered as a crisis in the affairs of the 
nation. The influence which he exercises on public business 
is no doubt feeble and indirect; but the choice of the President, 
which is of small importance to each individual citizen, con- 
cerns the citizens collectively ; and however trifling an interest 
may be, it assumes a great degree of importance as soon as it 
becomes general. The President possesses but few means of 
rewarding his supporters in comparison to the kings of Europe, 
but the places which are at his disposal are sufficiently numer- 
ous to interest, directly or indirectly, several thousand electors 
in his success. Political parties in the United States are led 
to rally round an individual, in order to acquire a more tangible 
shape in the eyes of the crowd, and the name of the candidate 
for the Presidency is put forward as the symbol and personifi- 
cation of their theories. For these reasons parties are strongly 
interested in gaining the election, not so much with a view 
to the triumph of their principles under the auspices of the 
President-elect as to show by the majority which returned him, 
the strength of the supporters of those principles. 

For a long while before the appointed time is at hand the 
election becomes the most important and the all-engrossing 
topic of discussion. The ardor of faction is redoubled; and 
all the artificial passions which the imagination can create in 
the bosom of a happy and peaceful land are agitated and 
brought to light. The President, on the other hand, is ab- 
sorbed by the cares of self-defence. He no longer governs for 
the interest of the State, but for that of his re-election; he does 
homage to the majority, and instead of checking its passions, 
as his duty commands him to do, he frequently courts its worst 
caprices. As the election draws near, the activity of intrigue 
and the agitation of the populace increase; the citizens are 
divided into hostile camps, each of which assumes the name of 
its favorite candidate; the whole nation glows with feverish 
excitement; the election is the daily theme of the public papers, 
the subject of private conversation, the end of every thought 
and every action, the sole interest of the present. As soon as 
the choice is determined, this ardor is dispelled; and as a 
calmer season returns, the current of the State, which had 
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nearly broken its banks, sinks to its usual level:¢ but who can 
refrain from astonishment at the causes of the storm. 


RE-ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT 


When the head of the executive power is re-eligible, it is the State 
which is the source of intrigue and corruption—The desire of being 
re-elected the chief aim of a President of the United States—Disad- 
vantage of the system peculiar to America—The natural evil of de- 
mocracy is that it subordinates all authority to the slightest desires 
of the majority—The re-election of the President encourages this 
evil. 


It may be asked whether the legislators of the United States 
did right or wrong in allowing the re-election of the President. 
It seems at first sight contrary to all reason to prevent the head 
of the executive power from being elected a second time. The 
influence which the talents and the character of a single in- 
dividual may exercise upon the fate of a whole people, in critical 
circumstances or arduous times, is well known: a law pre- 
venting the re-election of the chief magistrate would deprive 
the citizens of the surest pledge of the prosperity and the se- 
curity of the commonwealth; and, by a singular inconsistency, 
a man would be excluded from the government at the very time 
when he had shown his ability in conducting its affairs. 

But if these arguments are strong, perhaps still more power- 
ful reasons may be advanced against them. Intrigue and cor- 
ruption are the natural defects of elective government; but 
when the head of the State can be re-elected these evils rise 
to a great height, and compromise the very existence of the 
country. When a simple candidate seeks to rise by intrigue, 
his manceuvres must necessarily be limited to a narrow sphere; 
but when the chief magistrate enters the lists, he borrows the 
strength of the government for his own purposes. In the 
former case the feeble resources of an individual are in action: 
in the latter, the State itself, with all its immense influence, is 
busied in the work of corruption and cabal. The private citizen, 
who employs the most immoral practices to acquire power, 
can only act in a manner indirectly prejudicial to the public 
prosperity. But if the representative of the executive descends 
into the combat, the cares of government dwindle into second- 


a{Not always. The election of President Lincoln was the signal of civil 
war.—Translator’s Note.] 
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rate importance, and the success of his election is his first con- 
cern. All laws and all the negotiations he undertakes are to 
him nothing more than electioneering schemes; places be- 
come the reward of services rendered, not to the nation, but to 
its chief; and the influence of the government, if not injurious 
to the country, is at least no longer beneficial to the community 
for which it was created. 

It is impossible to consider the ordinary course of affairs in’ 
the United States without perceiving that the desire of being 
re-elected is the chief aim of the President; that his whole 
administration, and even his most indifferent measures, tend to 
this object; and that, as the crisis approaches, his personal 
interest takes the place of his integest in the public good. The 
principle of re-eligibility renders the corrupt influence of elec- 
tive government still more extensive and pernicious. 

In America it exercises a peculiarly fatal influence on the 
sources of national existence. Every government seems to be 
afflicted by some evil which is inherent in its nature, and the 
genius of the legislator is shown in eludi@ its attacks. A State 
may survive the influence of a host of bad laws, and the mischief 
they cause is frequently exaggerated; but a law which en- 
courages the growth of the canker within must prove fatal in 
the end, although its bad consequences may not be immediately 
perceived. 

The principle of destruction in absolute monarchies lies in 
the excessive and unreasonable extension of the prerogative of 
the crown; and a measure tending to remove the constitutional 
provisions which counterbalance this influence would be rad- 
ically bad, even if its immediate consequences were unattended 
with evil. By a parity of reasoning, in countries governed by 
a democracy, where the people is perpetualfy drawing all au- 
thority to itself, the laws which increase or accelerate its action 
are the direct assailants of the very principle of the Zovernment. 

The greatest proof of the ability of the American legislators 
is, that they clearly discerned this truth, and that they had the 
courage to act upto it. They conceived that a certain authority 
above the body of the people was necessary, which should 
enjoy a degree of independence, without, however, being en- 
tirely beyond the popular control; an authority which would 
be forced to comply with the permanent determinations of the 
majority, but which would be able to resist its caprices, and to 
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refuse its most dangerous demands. To this end they centred 
the whole executive power of the nation in a single arm; they 
granted extensive prerogatives to the President, and they 
armed him with the veto to resist the encroachments of the 
legislature. 

But by introducing the principle of re-election they partly 
destroyed their work; and they rendered the President but little 
inclined to exert the great power they had vested in his hands. 
If ineligible a second time, the President would be far from 
independent of the people, for his responsibility would not be 
lessened ; but the favor of the people would not be so necessary 
to him as to induce him to court it by humoring its desires. If 
re-eligible (and this is more especially true at the present day, 
when political morality is relaxed, and when great men are 
rare), the President of the United States becomes an easy tool 
in the hands of the majority. He adopts its likings and its 
animosities, he hastens to anticipate its wishes, he forestalls its 
complaints, he yields to its idlest cravings, and instead of guid- 
ing it, as the legislature intended that he should do, he is ever 
ready to follow its bidding. Thus, in order not to deprive the 
State of the talents of an individual, those talents have been 
rendered almost useless; and to reserve an expedient for ex- 
traordinary perils, the country has been exposed to daily 
dangers. 


FEDERAL Courts 86 


Political importance of the judiciary in the United States—Difficulty 
of treating this subject—Utility of judicial power in confederations 
—What tribunals could be introduced into the Union—Necessity of 
establishing federal courts of justice—Organization of the national 
judiciary—The Supreme Court—In what it differs from all known 
tribunals. 


I have inquired into the legislative and executive power of 
the Union, and the judicial power now remains to be examined ; 
but in this place I cannot conceal my fears from the reader. 
Their judicial institutions exercise a great influence on the 
condition of the Anglo-Americans, and they occupy a promi- 


bSee chap. VI, entitled ** Judicial view of the practice and jurisdiction of 
Power in the United States.” This the courts of the United States, by 
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nent place amongst what are probably called political institu- 
tions: in this respect they are peculiarly deserving of our atten- 
tion. But I am at a loss to explain the political action of the 
American tribunals without entering into some technical de- 
tails of their constitution and their forms of proceeding; and 
I know not how to descend to these minutiz without wearying 
the curiosity of the reader by the natural aridity of the subject, 
or without risking to fall into obscurity through a desire to be 
succinct. I can scarcely hope to escape these various evils; 
for if I appear too lengthy to a man of the world, a lawyer may 
on the other hand complain of my brevity. But these are the 
natural disadvantages of my subject, and more especially of 
the point which I am about to discuss. 

The great difficulty was, not to devise the Constitution to 
the Federal Government, but to find out a method of enforcing 
its laws. Governments have in general but two means of over- 
coming the opposition of the people they govern, viz., the physi- 
cal force which is at their own disposal, and the moral force 
which they derive from the decisions of the courts of justice. 

A government which should have no other means of exacting 
obedience than open war must be very near its ruin, for one 
of two alternatives would then probably occur: if its authority 
was small and its character temperate, it would not resort to 
violence till the last extremity, and it would connive at a num- 
ber of partial acts of insubordination, in which case the State 
would gradually fall into anarchy; if it was enterprising and 
powerful, it would perpetually have recourse to its physical 
strength, and would speedily degenerate into a military despot- 
ism. So that its activity would not be less prejudicial to the 
community than its inaction. 

The great end of justice is to substitute the notion of right 
for that of violence, and to place a legal barrier between the 
power of the government and the use of physical force. The 
authority which is awarded to the intervention of a court of 
justice by the general opinion of mankind is so surprisingly 
great that it clings to the mere formalities of justice, and gives 
a bodily influence to the shadow of the law. The moral force 
which courts of justice possess renders the introduction of 
physical force exceedingly rare, and is very frequently sub- 
stituted for it; but if the latter proves to be indispensable, its 
power is doubled by the association of the idea of law. 
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A federal government stands in greater need of the support 
of judicial institutions than any other, because it is naturally 
weak and exposed to formidable opposition.c If it were always 
obliged to resort to violence in the first instance, it could not 
fulfil its task. The Union, therefore, required a national ju- 
diciary to enforce the obedience of the citizens to the laws, 
and to repeal the attacks which might be directed against them. 
The question then remained as to what tribunals were to exer- 
cise these privileges; were they to be entrusted to the courts 
of justice which were already organized in every State? or was 
it necessary to create federal courts? It may easily be proved 
that the Union could not adapt the judicial power of the States 
to its wants. The separation of the judiciary from the admin- 
istrative power of the State no doubt affects the security of 
every citizen and the liberty of all. But it is no less important 
to the existence of the nation that these several powers should 
have the same origin, should follow the same principles, and 
act in the same sphere; in a word, that they should be correla- 
tive and homogeneous. No one, I presume, ever suggested 
the advantage of trying offences committed in France by a 
foreign court of justice, in order to secure the impartiality of the 
judges. The Americans form one people in relation to their 
Federal Government; but in the bosom of this people divers 
political bodies have been allowed to subsist which are de- 
pendent on the national Government in a few points, and inde- 
pendent in all the rest; which have all a distinct origin, maxims 
peculiar to themselves, and special means of carrying on their 
affairs. To entrust the execution of the laws of the Union to 
tribunals instituted by these political bodies would be to allow 
foreign judges to preside over the nation. Nay, more; not only 
is each State foreign to the Union at large, but it is in perpetual 
opposition to the common interests, since whatever authority 
the Union loses turns to the advantage of the States. Thus to 
enforce the laws of the Union by means of the tribunals of the 
States would be to allow not only foreign but partial judges to 
preside over the nation. : 

But the number, still more than the mere character, of the 

c Federal laws are those which most tained no real intention of obeying the 
reauire courts of justice, and those at central Government, and which very 
the same time which have most rarely readily ceded the right of command 
established them. The reason is that to the federal executive, and very pru- 


confederations have usually been formed dently reserved the right of non-com- 
by independent States, which enter- pliance to themselves. 
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tribunals of the States rendered them unfit for the service of 
the nation. When the Federal Constitution was formed there 
were already thirteen courts of justice in the United States 
which decided causes without appeal, That number is now 
increased to twenty-four. To suppose that a State can subsist 
when its fundamental laws may be subjected to four-and-twenty 
different interpretations at the same time is to advance a propo- 
sition alike contrary to reason and to experience. 

The American legislators therefore agreed to create a federal 
judiciary power to apply the laws of the Union, and to de- 
termine certain questions affecting general interests, which 
were carefully determined beforehand. The entire judicial 
power of the Union was centred in one tribunal, which was 
denominated the Supreme Court of the United States. But, 
to facilitate the expedition of business, inferior courts were ap- 
pended to it, which were empowered to decide causes of small 
importance without appeal, and with appeal causes of more 
magnitude. The members of the Supreme Court are named 
neither by the people nor the legislature, but by the President of 
the United States, acting with the advice of the Senate. In 
order to render them independent of the other authorities, their 
office was made inalienable; and it was determined that their 
salary, when once fixed, should not be altered by the legisla- 
ture.@ It was easy to proclaim the principle of a Federal judi- 
ciary, but difficulties multiplied when the extent of its jurisdic- 
tion was to be determined. 


dThe Union was divided into dis- 


; . the Federal Courts in the same manner, 
tricts, in each of which a resident Fed- 


and in the same cases, as into the courts 


eral judge was appointed, and the court 
in which he presided was termed a 
“ District Court.” Each of the judges 
of the Supreme Court annually visits 
a certain portion of the Republic, in 
order to try the most Important causes 
upon the spot; the court presided over 
by this magistrate is styled a “ Circuit 
Court.” Lastly, all the most serious 
cases of litigation are brought before 
the Supreme Court, which holds a sol- 
emn session once a year, at which all 
the judges of the Circuit Courts must 
attend. The jury was introduced into 


of the States, 

It will be observed that no analogy 
exists between the Supreme Court of 
the United States and the French Cour 
de Cassation, since the latter only hears 
appeals en questions of law. The Su- 
preme Court decides upon the evidence 
of the fact as well as upon the law of 
the case, whereas the Cour de Cassa- 
tion does not pronounce a decision of 
its own, but refers the cause to the ar- 
bitration of another tribunal. See the 
law ot September 24, 1789, “ Laws of the 
United States,” by Story, vol. i, p. 53 
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MEANS OF DETERMINING THE JURISDICTION OF THE FEDERAL 
Courts 


Difficulty of determining the jurisdiction of separate courts of justice 
in confederations—The courts of the Union obtained the right of 
fixing their own jurisdiction—In what respect this rule attacks the 
portion of sovereignty reserved to the several States—The sover- 
eignty of these States restricted by the laws, and the interpretation 
of the laws—Consequently, the danger of the several States is more 
apparent than real. 


As the Constitution of the United States recognized two 
distinct powers in presence of each other, represented in a 
judicial point of view by two distinct classes of courts of justice, 
the utmost care which could be taken in defining their separate 
jurisdictions would have been insufficient to prevent frequent 
collisions between those tribunals. The question then arose to 
whom the right of deciding the competency of each court was 
to be referred. 

In nations which constitute a single body politic, when a 
question is debated between two courts relating to their mutual 
jurisdiction, a third tribunal is generally within reach to decide 
the difference; and this is effected without difficulty, because 
in these nations the questions of judicial competency have no 
connection with the privileges of the national supremacy. But 
it was impossible to create an arbiter between a superior court 
of the Union and the superior court of a separate State which 
would not belong to one of these two classes. It was, therefore, 
necessary to allow one of these courts to judge its own cause, 
and to take or to retain cognizance of the point which was con- 
tested. To grant this privilege to the different courts of the 
States would have been to destroy the sovereignty of the Union 
de facto after having established it de jure; for the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution would soon have restored that portion 
of independence to the States of which the terms of that act 
deprived them. The object of the creation of a Federal tribunal 
was to prevent the courts of the States from deciding questions 
affecting the national interests in their own department, and so 
to form a uniform body of jurisprudene for the interpretation 
of the laws of the Union. This end would not have been ac- 
complished if the courts of the several States had been compe- 
tent to decide upon cases in their separate capacities from which 
they were obliged to abstain as Federal tribunals. The Supreme 
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Court of the United States was therefore invested with the 
right of determining all questions of jurisdiction.e 

This was a severe blow upon the independence of the States, 
which was thus restricted not only by the laws, but by the in- 
terpretation of them; by one limit which was known, and by 
another which was dubious; by a rule which was certain, and 
a rule which was arbitrary. It is true the Constitution had laid 
down the precise limits of the Federal supremacy, but when- 
ever this supremacy is contested by one of the States, a Federal 
tribunal decides the question. Nevertheless, the dangers with 
which the independence of the States was threatened by this 
mode of proceeding are less serious than they appeared to be. 
We shall see hereafter that in America the real strength of the 
country is vested in the provincial far more than in the Federal 
Government. The Federal judges are conscious of the relative 
weakness of the power in whose name they act, and they are 
more inclined to abandon a right of jurisdiction in cases where 
it is justly their own than to assert a privilege to which they 
have no legal claim. 


DIFFERENT CASES OF JURISDICTION 


The matter and the party are the first conditions of the Federal jurisdic- 
tion—Suits in which ambassadors are engaged—Suits of the Union 
—Of a separate State—By whom tried—Causes resulting from the 
laws of the Union—Why judged by the Federal tribunals—Causes 
relating to the performance of contracts tried by the Federal 
courts—Consequence of this arrangement. 


After having appointed the means of fixing the competency 
of the Federal courts, the legislators of the Union defined the 
cases which should come within their jurisdiction. It was es- 
tablished, on the one hand, that certain parties must always be 
brought before the Federal courts, without any regard to the 
special nature of the cause; and, on the other, that certain 
causes must always be brought before the same courts, without 
any regard to the quality of the parties in the suit. These dis- 
tinctions were therefore admitted to be the basis of the Federal 
jurisdiction. 

e In order to diminish the number Court of Virginia contested the right 
of these suits. it was decided that in a of the Supreme Court of the United 
great many Federal causes the courts States to judge an appeal from its decis- 
of the States should be empowered to ons, but unsuccessfully. See ‘ Kent’s 
decide conjointly with those of the Commentaries,”’ vol. i. p. 300, pp. 370 
Tinion. the losing party having then a et seq.; Story’s ‘‘ Commentaries,”’ p. 


Tight of appeal to the Supreme Court 646; and “The Organic Law of th 
of the United States. The Supreme United States,” vol 1. p. 35. 
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Ambassadors are the representatives of nations in a state of 
amity with the Union, and whatever concerns these personages 
concerns in some degree the whole Union. When an ambassa- 
dor is a party in a suit, that suit affects the welfare of the nation. 
and a Federal tribunal is naturally called upon to decide it. 

The Union itself may be invoked in legal proceedings, and in 
this case it would be alike contrary to the customs of all na- 
tions and to common sense to appeal to a tribunal representing 
any other sovereignty than its own; the Federal courts, there- 
fore, take cognizance of these affairs. 

When two parties belonging to two different States are en- 
gaged in a suit, the case cannot with propriety be brought before 
a court of either State. The surest expedient is to select a 
tribunal like that of the Union, which can excite the suspicions 
of neither party, and which offers the most natural as well as the 
most certain remedy. 

When the two parties are not private individuals, but States, 
an important political consjderation is added to the same motive 
of equity. The quality of the parties in this case gives a national 
importance to all their disputes; and the most trifling litigation 
of the States may be said to involve the peace of the whole 
Union.f 

The nature of the cause frequently prescribes the rule of 
competency. Thus all the questions which concern maritime 
commerce evidently fall under the cognizance of the Federal 
tribunals.g Almost all these questions are connected with the 
interpretation of the law of nations, and in this respect they 
essentially interest the Union in relation to foreign powers. 
Moreover, as the sea is not included within the limits of any 
peculiar jurisdiction, the national courts can only hear causes 
which originate in maritime affairs. 

The Constitution comprises under one head almost all the 
cases which by their very nature come within the limits of the 
Federal courts. The rule which it lays down is simple, but 
of Chisholm v. Georgia, and was decided 
Federal courts shall decide ‘* controver- by the majority of the Supreme Court 
sies between a State and the citizens of in the affirmative. The decision cre- 


another State.” And here a most im- ated general alarm among the States, 
portant question of a constitutional nat- and_an amendment was proposed and 


f The Constitution also says that the 


ure arose, which was, whether the jur- 
isdiction given by the Constitution in 
cases in which a State is a party extend- 
ed to suits brought against a State as 
well as by it, or was exclusively con- 
fined to the latter. The question was 
most elaborately considered in the case 


ratified by which the power was entirely 
taken away, so far as it regards suits 
brought against a State. See Story’s 
** Commentaries,” p. 624, or in the large 
edition §1677. ; 

g As for instance, all cases of piracy. 
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pregnant with an entire system of ideas, and with a vast multi- 
tude of facts. It declares that the judicial power of the Supreme 
Court shall extend to all cases in law and equity arising under 
the laws of the United States. 

Two examples will put the intention of the legislator in the 
clearest light: 

The Constitution prohibits the States from making laws on 
the value and circulation of money: If, notwithstanding this 
prohibition, a State passes a law of this kind, with which the 
interested parties refuse to comply because it is contrary to the 
Constitution, the case must come before a Federal court, be- 
cause it arises under the laws of the United States. Again, if 
difficulties arise in the levying of import duties which have been 
voted by Congress, the Federal court must decide the case, be- 
cause it arises under the interpretation of a law of the United 
States. 

This rule is in perfect accordance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Federal Constitution. The Union, as it was es- 
tablished in 1789, possesses, it is true, a limited supremacy; but 
it was intended that within its limits it should form one and the 
same peoples Within those limits the Union is sovereign. 
When this point is established and admitted, the inference is 
easy; for if it be acknowledged that the United States consti- 
tute one and the same people within the bounds prescribed by 
their Constitution, it is impossible to refuse them the rights 
which belong to other nations. But it has been allowed, from 
the origin of society, that every nation has the right of deciding 
by its own courts those questions which concern the execution 
of its own laws. To this it is answered that the Union is in so 
singular a position that in relation to some matters it consti- 
tutes a people, and that in relation to all the rest it is a nonentity. 
But the inference to be drawn is, that in the laws relating to 
these matters the Union possesses all the rights of absolute 
sovereignty. The difficulty is to know what these matters are; 
and when once it is resolved (and we have shown how it was 
resolved, in speaking of the means of determining the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal courts) no further doubt can arise; for as 
soon as it is established that a suit is Federal—that is to say, 


h This principle was in some measure _resentatives when the President is elect- 
restricted by the introduction of the ed by that body. But these are excep- 
several States as independent powers tions, and the contrary principle is the 
into the Senate, and by allowing them rule, 
to vote separately in the House of Rep- 
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that it belongs to the share of sovereignty reserved by the Con- 
stitution of the Union—the natural consequence is that it should 
come within the jurisdiction of a Federal court. 

Whenever the laws of the United States are attacked, or 
whenever they are resorted to in self-defence, the Federal courts 
must be appealed to. Thus the jurisdiction of the tribunals of 
the Union extends and narrows its limits exactly in the same 
ratio as the sovereignty of the Union augments or decreases. 
We have shown that the principal aim of the legislators of 1789 
was to divide the sovereign authority into two parts. In the one 
they placed the control of all the general interests of the Union, 
in the other the control of the special interests of its component 
States. Their chief solicitude was to arm the Federal Govern- 
ment with sufficient power to enable it to resist, within its sphere, 
the encroachments of the several States. As for these com- 
munities, the principle of independence within certain limits of 
their own was adopted in their behalf; and they were concealed 
from the inspection, and protected from the control, of the cen- 
tral Government. In speaking of the division of authority, I 
observed that this latter principle had not always been held 
sacred, since the States are prevented from passing certain laws 
which apparently belong to their own particular sphere of in- 
terest. When a State of the Union passes a law of this kind, 
the citizens who are injured by its execution can appeal to the 
Federal courts. 

Thus the jurisdiction of the Federal courts extends not only 
to all the cases which arise under the laws of the Union, but also 
to those which arise under laws made by the several States in 
opposition to the Constitution. The States are prohibited from 
making ex post facto laws in criminal cases, and any person 
condemned by virtue of a law of this kind can appeal to the 
judicial power of the Union. The States are likewise pro- 
hibited from making laws which may have a tendency to im- 
pair the obligations of contracts If a citizen thinks that an 

4. It is perfectly clear, says Mr. Story future law. A charter granted by the 
(‘* Commentaries,” p. 503, or in the State to a company is a contract, and 


5 : a CC 
large edition § 1379), that any law which equally binding to the State as to the 
enlarges, abridges, or in any manner grantee. The clause of the Constitu- 


changes the intention of the parties, re- tion here referred to insures, therefore, 
sulting from the stipulations in the con- _— the existence of a great part of acquired 
tract, necessarily impairs it. He gives rights, but not of all. Property may 
in the same place a very long and care- legally be held, though it may not have 


ful definition of what is understood by passed into the possessor’s hands bv 
a contract in Federal jurisprudence. A means of a contract; and its possession 
grant made by the State to a private in- is an acquired right, not guaranteed by 
dividual, and accepted by him, is a the Federal Constitution. 

contract, and cannot be revoked by any 


Vot.. I.—10 
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obligation of this kind is impaired by a law passed in his State, 
he may refuse to obey it, and may appeal to the Federal courts./ 
This provision appears to me to be the most serious attack 
upon the independence of the States. The rights awarded to the 
Federal Government for purposes of obvious national im- 
portance are definite and easily comprehensible; but those with 
which this last clause invests it are not either clearly appreciable 
or accurately defined. For there are vast numbers of political 
laws which influence the existence of obligations of contracts, 
which may thus furnish an easy pretext for the aggressions of 
the central authority. 


PROCEDURE OF THE FEDERAL COURTS 


Natural weakness of the judiciary power in confederations—Legis- 
lators ought to strive as much as possible to bring private in- 
dividuals, and not States, before the Federal Courts—How the 
Anericans have succeeded in this—Direct prosecution of private 
individuals in the Federal Courts—Indirect prosecution of the 
States which violate the laws of the Union—The decrees of the Su- 
preme Court enervate but do not destroy the provincial laws. 


I have shown what the privileges of the Federal courts are, 
and it is no less important to point out the manner in which they 
are exercised. The irresistible authority of justice in countries 
in which the sovereignty in undivided is derived from the fact 
that the tribunals of those countries represent the entire nation 
at issue with the individual against whom their decree is di- 
rected, and the idea of power is thus introduced to corroborate 
the idea of right. But this is not always the case in countries in 
of that charter. The colle was 
iven by Mr. Story (p, 508, or in the deemed, like other colleges of private 
arge edition §1388): ‘Dartmouth Col- foundation, to be a private eleemosy- 
lege in New Hampshire had been nary institution, endowed by its charter 


founded by a charter granted to certain with a capacity to take property uncon- 
individuals before the American Rev- nected with the Government. Its funds 


yA remarkable instance of this is 


olution, and its trustees formed a cor- 
oration under this charter. The legis- 
ature of New Hampshire had, without 
the consent of this corporation, passed 
an act changing the organization of the 
original province charter of the col- 
lege, and transferring all the rights, 
privileges, and franchises from the old 
charter trustees to new trustees appoint- 
ed under the act. The constitutionalit 
of the act was contested, and, after sol- 
emn arguments, it was deliberately held 
by the Supreme Court that the provin- 
cial charter was a contract within the 
meaning of the Constitution (Art. I. 
§ 10), and that the emendatory act was 
utterly void, as impairing the obligation 


were bestowed upon the faith of the 
charter, and those funds consisted en- 
tirely of private donations. It is true 
that the uses were in some sense public, 
that is, for the general benefit, and not 
for the mere benefit of the corporators; 
but this did not make the corporation 
a public corporation. It was a private 
institution for general charity. It was 
not distinguishable in panes from a 
private donation, vested in private trus- 
tees, for a public charity, or for a | Gah 
ticular purpose of beneficence. And 
the State itself, if it had bestowed funds 
upon a charity of the same _ nature, 
could not resume those funds.” 
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which the sovereignty is divided; in them the judicial power is 
more frequently opposed to a fraction of the nation than to an 
isolated individual, andits moral authority and physical strength 
are consequently diminished. In federal States the power of 
the judge is naturally decreased, and that of the justiciable 
parties is augmented. The aim of the legislator in confederate 
States ought therefore to be to render the position of the courts 
of justice analogous to that which they occupy in countries 
where the sovereignty is undivided; in other words, his efforts 
ought constantly to tend to maintain the judicial power of the 
confederation as the representative of the nation, and the justici- 
able party as the representative of an individual interest. 

Every government, whatever may be its constitution, re- 
quires the means of constraining its subjects to discharge their 
obligations, and of protecting its privileges from their assaults. 
As far as the direct action of the Government on the community 
is concerned, the Constitution of the United States contrived, 
by a master-stroke of policy, that the federal courts, acting in 
the name of the laws, should only take cognizance of parties in 
an individual capacity. For, as it had been declared that the 
Union consisted of one and the same people within the limits 
laid down by the Constitution, the inference was that the Gov- 
ernment created by this Constitution, and acting within these 
limits, was invested with all the privileges of a national gov- 
ernment, one of the principal of which is the right of trans- 
mitting its injunctions directly to the private citizen. When, 
for instance, the Union votes an impost, it does not apply to the 
States for the levying of it, but to every American citizen in 
proportion to his assessment. The Supreme Court, which is 
empowered to enforce the execution of this law of the Union, 
exerts its influence not upon a refractory State, but upon the 
private taxpayer; and, like the judicial power of other na- 
tions, it is opposed to the person of an individual. It is to be 
observed that the Union chose its own antagonist; and as that 
antagonist is feeble, he is naturally worsted. 

But the difficulty increases when the proceedings are not 
brought forward by but against the Union. The Constitution 
recognizes the legislative power of the States; and a law so en- 
acted may impair the privileges of the Union, in which case a 
collision is unavoidable between that body and the State which 
has passed the law: and it only remains to select the least 
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dangerous remedy, which is very clearly deducible from the 
general principles I have before established.’ 

It may be conceived that, in the case under consideration, the 
Union might have used the State before a Federal court, which 
would have annulled the act, and by this means it would have 
adopted a natural course of proceeding; but the judicial power 
would have been placed in open hostility to the State, and it was 
desirable to avoid this predicament as much as possible. The 
Americans hold that it is nearly impossible that a new law 
should not impair the interests of some private individual by 
its provisions: these private interests are assumed by the Ameri- 
can legislators as the ground of attack against such measures 
as may be prejudicial to the Union, and it is to these cases that 
the protection of the Supreme Court is extended. 

Suppose a State vends a certain portion of its territory to a 
company, and that a year afterwards it passes a law by which 
the territory is otherwise disposed of, and that clause of the Con- 
stitution which prohibits laws impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts violated. When the purchaser under the second act ap- 
pears to take possession, the possessor under the first act brings 
his action before the tribunals of the Union, and causes the title 
of the claimant to be pronounced null and void.!- Thus, in point 
of fact, the judicial power of the Union is contesting the claims 
of the sovereignty of a State; but it only acts indirectly and 
upon a special application of detail: it attacks the law in its 
consequences, not in its principle, and it rather weakens than 
destroys it. 

The last hypothesis that remained was that each State formed 
a corporation enjoying a separate existence and distinct civil 
rights, and that it could therefore sue or be sued before a tribu- 
nal. Thus a State could bring an action against another State. 
In this instance the Union was not called upon to contest a pro- 
vincial law, but to try a suit in which a State was a party. This 
suit was perfectly similar to any other cause, except that the 
quality of the parties was different; and here the danger pointed 
out at the beginning of this chapter exists with less chance of 
being avoided. The inherent disadvantage of the very essence 
of Federal constitutions is that they engender parties in the 
bosom of the nation which present powerful obstacles to the free 
course of justice. 


kSee Chapter VI. on “ Judicial #See Kent’s “* Commentaries,” vol. i, 
Power in America” Pp. 387. 
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HicoH RANK OF THE SUPREME COURT AMONGST THE GREAT 
Powers OF STATE 


No nation ever constituted so great a judicial power as the Americans 
—Extent of its prerogative—Its political influence—The tranquillity 
and the very existence of the Union depend on the discretion of the 
seven Federal Judges. 


When we have successively examined in detail the organiza- 
tion of the Supreme Court, and the entire prerogatives which it 
exercises, we shall readily admit that a more imposing judicial 
power was never constituted by any people. The Supreme 
Court is placed at the head of all known tribunals, both by the 
nature of its rights and the class of justiciable parties which it 
controls. 

In all the civilized countries of Europe the Government has 
always shown the greatest repugnance to allow the cases to 
which it was itself a party to be decided by the ordinary course 
of justice. This repugnance naturally attains its utmost height 
in an absolute Government; and, on the other hand, the privi- 
leges of the courts of justice are extended with the increasing 
liberties of the people: but no European nation has at present 
held that all judicial controversies, without regard to their 
origin, can be decided by the judges of common law. 

In America this theory has been actually put in practice, and 
the Supreme Court of the United States is the sole tribunal of 
the nation. Its power extends to all the cases arising under 
laws and treaties made by the executive and legislative authori- 
ties, to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, and in 
general to all points which affect the law of nations. It may 
even be affirmed that, although its constitution is essentially 
judicial, its prerogatives are almost entirely political. Its sole 
object is to enforce the execution of the laws of the Union; and 
the Union only regulates the relations of the Government with 
the citizens, and of the nation with Foreign Powers: the rela- 
tions of citizens amongst themselves are almost exclusively 
regulated by the sovereignty of the States. 

A second and still greater cause of the preponderance of this 
court may be adduced. In the nations of Europe the courts of 
justice are only called upon to try the controversies of private 
individuals; but the Supreme Court of the United States sum- 
mons sovereign powers to its bar. When the clerk of the court 
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advances on the steps of the tribunal, and simply says, “ The 
State of New York versus the State of Ohio,” it is impossible 
not to feel that the Court which he addresses is no ordinary 
body; and when it is recollected that one of these parties repre- 
sents one million, and the other two millions of men, one is 
struck by the responsibility of the seven judges whose decision 
is about to satisfy or to disappoint so large a number of their 
fellow-citizens. 

The peace, the prosperity, and the very existence of the 
Union are vested in the hands of the seven judges. Without 
their active co-operation the Constitution would be a dead let- 
ter: the Executive appeals to them for assistance against the 
encroachments of the legislative powers; the Legislature de- 
mands their protection from the designs of the Executive; they 
defend the Union from the disobedience of the States, the States 
from the exaggerated claims of the Union, the public interest 
against the interests of private citizens, and the conservative 
spirit of order against the fleeting innovations of democracy. 
Their power is enormous, but it is clothed in the authority of 
public opinion. They are the all-powerful guardians of a people 
which respects law, but they would be impotent against popular 
neglect or popular contempt. The force of public opinion is the 
most intractable of agents, because its exact limits cannot be 
defined; and it is not less dangerous to exceed than to remain 
below the boundary prescribed. 

The Federal judges must not only be good citizens, and men 
possessed of that information and integrity which are indis- 
pensable to magistrates, but they must be statesmen—politi- 
cians, not unread in the signs of the times, not afraid to brave 
the obstacles which can be subdued, nor slow to turn aside such 
encroaching elements as may threaten the supremacy of the 
Union and the obedience which is due to the laws. 

The President, who exercises a limited power, may err with- 
out causing great mischief in the State. Congress may decide 
amiss without destroying the Union, because the electoral body 
in which Congress originates may cause it to retract its decision 
by changing its members. But if the Supreme Court is ever 
composed of imprudent men or bad citizens, the Union may be 
plunged into anarchy or civil war. 

The real cause of this danger, however, does not lie in the 
constitution of the tribunal, but in the very nature of Federal 
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Governments. We have observed that in confederate peoples it 
is especially necessary to consolidate the judicial authority, be- 
cause in no other nations do those independent persons who are 
able to cope with the social body exist in greater power or ina 
better condition to resist the physical strength of the Govern- 
ment. But the more a power requires to be strengthened, the 
more extensive and independent it must be made; and the 
dangers which its abuse may create are heightened by its inde- 
pendence and its strength. The source of the evil is not, there- 
fore, in the constitution of the power, but in the constitution of 
those States which render its existence necessary. 


IN WHAT RESPECTS THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION IS SUPERIOR 
TO THAT OF THE STATES 


In what respects the Constitution of the Union can be compared to that 
of the States—Superiority of the Constitution of the Union attribu- 
table to the wisdom of the Federal legislators—Legislature of the 
Union less dependent on the people than that of the States—Ex- 
ecutive power more independent in its sphere—Judicial power less 
subjected to the inclinations of the majority—Practical consequence 
of these facts—The dangers inherent in a democratic government 
eluded by the Federal legislators, and increased by the legislators 
of the States. 


The Federal Constitution differs essentially from that of the 
States in the ends which it is intended to accomplish, but in the 
means by which these ends are promoted a greater analogy ex- 
ists between them. The objects of the Governments are differ- 
ent, but their forms are the same; and in this special point of 
view there is some advantage in comparing them together. 

I am of opinion that the Federal Constitution is superior to 
all the Constitutions of the States, for several reasons. 

The present Constitution of the Union was formed at a later 
period than those of the majority of the States, and it may have 
derived some ameliorations from past experience. But we shall 
be led to acknowledge that this is only a secondary cause of its 
superiority, when we recollect that eleven new States” have 
been added to the American Confederation since the promulga- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, and that these new republics 
have always rather exaggerated than avoided the defects which 
existed in the former Constitutions. 


n[The number of States has now risen to 46 (1874), besides the District of 
Columbia.] 
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The chief cause of the superiority of the Federal Constitution 
lay in the character of the legislators who composed it. At 
the time when it was formed the dangers of the Confederation 
were imminent, and its ruin seemed inevitable. In this ex- 
tremity the people chose the men who most deserved the es- 
teem, rather than those who had gained the affections, of the 
country. I have already observed that distinguished as almost 
all the legislators of the Union were for their intelligence, they 
were still more so for their patriotism. They had all been nur- 
tured at a time when the spirit of liberty was braced by a con- 
tinual struggle against a powerful and predominant authority. 
When the contest was terminated, whilst the excited passions 
of the populace persisted in warring with dangers which had 
ceased to threaten them, these men stopped short in their career ; 
they cast a calmer and more penetrating look upon the country 
which was now their own; they perceived that the war of inde- 
pendence was definitely ended, and that the only dangers which 
America had to fear were those which might result from the 
abuse of the freedom she had won. They had the courage to 
say what they believed to be true, because they were animated 
by a warm and sincere love of liberty ; and they ventured to pro- 
pose restrictions, because they were resolutely opposed to de- 
struction.o 

The greater number of the Constitutions of the States assign 
one year for the duration of the House of Representatives, and 


o At this time Alexander Hamilton, 
who was one of the principal founders 
of the Constitution, ventured to express 
the following sentiments in “‘ The Fed- 
eralist,”” No. 71:— , 

‘‘There are some who would be in- 
clined to regard the servile pliancy of 
the Executive to a prevailing current, 
either in the community or in the Legis- 
lature, as its best recommendation. But 
such men entertain very crude notions, 
as well of the purposes for which gov- 
ernment was instituted as of the true 
means by which the apne happiness 
may be promoted. The Republican 
principle demands that the deliberative 
sense of the community should govern 
the conduct of those to whom they en- 
trust the management of their affairs: 
but it does not require an unqualified 
complaisance to every sudden breeze of 
passion, or to every transient impulse 
which the people may receive from the 
arts of men who flatter their prejudices 
to betray their interests. It is a just 
observation, that the people commonly 
intend the public good. This often applies 
to their very errors. But their good 
sense would despise the adulator who 


should pretend that they always reason 
A about the means of promoting it. 
They know from experience that they 
sometimes err; and the wonder is that 
they so seldom err as they do, beset, as 
they continually are, by the wiles of par- 
asites and sycophants; by the snares of 
the ambitious, the avaricious, the des- 
perate; by the artifices of men who pos- 
sess their confidence more than they 
deserve it, and of those who seek to pos- 
sess rather than to deserve it. When 
occasions present themselves in which 
the interests of the people are at vari- 
ance with their inclinations, it is the 
duty of persons whom they have ap- 
pointed to be the guardians of those in- 
terests to withstand the temporary de- 
lusion, in order to give them time and 
opportunity_for more cool and sedate 
reflection. Instances might be cited in 
which a conduct of this kind has saved 
the people from very fatal consequences 
of their own mistakes, and has procured 
lasting monuments of their gratitude ta 
the men who had courage and magnani- 
mity enough to serve them at the peril 
of their displeasure.” 
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two years for that of the Senate; so that members of the legis- 
lative body are constantly and narrowly tied down by the slight- 
est desires of their constituents. The legislators of the Union 
were of opinion that this excessive dependence of the Legisla- 
ture tended to alter the nature of the main consequences of the 
representative system, since it vested the source, not only of 
authority, but of government, in the people. They increased 
the length of the time for which the representatives were re- 
turned, in order to give them freer scope for the exercise of their 
own judgment. 

The Federal Constitution, as well as the Constitutions of the 
different States, divided the legislative body into two branches. 
But in the States these two branches were composed of the 
same elements, and elected in the same manner. The conse- 
quence was that the passions and inclinations of the populace 
were as rapidly and as energetically represented in one chamber 
as in the other, and that laws were made with all the charac- 
teristics of violence and precipitation. By the Federal Constitu- 
tion the two houses originate in like manner in the choice of the 
people; but the conditions of eligibility and the mode of elec- 
tion were changed, to the end that, if, as is the case in certain 
nations, one branch of the Legislature represents the same in- 
terests as the other, it may at least represent a superior degree 
of intelligence and discretion. A mature age was made one of 
the conditions of the senatorial dignity, and the Upper House 
was chosen by an elected assembly of a limited number of mem- 
bers. ; 

To concentrate the whole social force in the hands of the 
legislative body is the natural tendency of democracies; for as 
this is the power which emanates the most directly from the 
people, it is made to participate most fully in the preponderating 
authority of the multitude, and it is naturally led to monopolize 
every species of influence. This concentration is at once preju- 
dicial to a well-conducted administration, and favorable to the 
despotism of the majority. The legislators of the States fre- 
quently yielded to these democratic propensities, which were in- 
variably and courageously resisted by the founders of the Union. 

In the States the executive power is vested in the hands of a 
magistrate, who is apparently placed upon a level with the Leg- 
islature, but who is in reality nothing more than the blind agent 
and the passive instrument of its decisions. He can derive no 
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influence from the duration of his functions, which terminate 
with the revolving year, or from the exercise of prerogatives 
which can scarcely be said to exist. The Legislature can con- 
demn him to inaction by intrusting the execution of the laws 
to special committees of its own members, and can annul his 
temporary dignity by depriving him of his salary. The Federal 
Constitution vests all the privileges and all the responsibility of 
the executive power in a single individual. The duration of the 
Presidency is fixed at four years; the salary of the individual 
who fills that office cannot be altered during the term of his 
functions; he is protected by a body of official dependents, and 
armed with a suspensive veto. In short, every effort was made 
to confer a strong and independent position upon the executive 
authority within the limits which had been prescribed to it. 

In the Constitutions of all the States the judicial power is 
that which remains the most independent of the legislative au- 
thority; nevertheless, in all the States the Legislature has re- 
served to itself the right of regulating the emoluments of the 
judges, a practice which necessarily subjects these magistrates 
to its immediate influence. In some States the judges are only 
temporarily appointed, which deprives them of a great portion 
of their power and their freedom. In others the legislative and 
judicial powers are entirely confounded; thus the Senate of 
New York, for instance, constitutes in certain cases the Su- 
perior Court of the State. The Federal Constitution, on the 
other hand, carefully separates the judicial authority from all 
external influences; and it provides for the independence of the 
judges, by declaring that their salary shall not be altered, and 
that their functions shall be inalienable. 

The practical consequences of these different systems may 
easily be perceived. An attentive observer will soon remark 
that the business of the Union is incomparably better con- 
ducted than that of any individual State. The conduct of the 
Federal Government is more fair and more temperate than that 
of the States, its designs are more fraught with wisdom, its pro- 
jects are more durable and more skilfully combined, its meas- 
ures are put into execution with more vigor and consistency. 

I recapitulate the substance of this chapter in a few words: 
The existence of democracies is threatened by two dangers, 
viz., the complete subjection of the legislative body to the ca- 
prices of the electoral body, and the concentration of all the 
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powers of the Government in the legislative authority. The 
growth of these evils has been encouraged by the policy of the 
legislators of the States, but it has been resisted by the legisla- 
tors of the Union by every means which lay within their con- 
trol. 


CHARACTERISTICS WHICH DISTINGUISH THE FEDERAL COoN- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA FROM ALL 
OTHER FEDERAL CONSTITUTIONS 


American Union appears to resemble all other confederations—Never- 
theless its effects are different—Reason of this—Distinctions between 
the Union and all other confederations—The American Govern- 
ment not a federal but an imperfect national Government. 


The United States of America do not afford either the first or 
the only instance of confederate States, several of which have 
existed in modern Europe, without adverting to those of an- 
tiquity. Switzerland, the Germanic Empire, and the Republic 
of the United Provinces either have been or still are confedera- 
tions. In studying the constitutions of these different coun- 
tries, the politician is surprised to observe that the powers with 
which they invested the Federal Government are nearly iden- 
tical with the privileges awarded by the American Constitution 
to the Government of the United States. They confer upon the 
central power the same rights of making peace and war, of rais- 
ing money and troops, and of providing for the general exigen- 
cies and the common interests of the nation. Nevertheless the 
Federal Government of these different peoples has always been 
as remarkable for its weakness and inefficiency as that of the 
Union is for its vigorous and enterprising spirit. Again, the 
first American Confederation perished through the excessive 
weakness of its Government; and this weak Government was, 
notwithstanding, in possession of rights even more extensive 
than those of the Federal Government of the present day. But 
the more recent Constitution of the United States contains cer- 
tain principles which exercise a most important influence, al- 
though they do not at once strike the observer. 

This Constitution, which may at first sight be confounded 
with the federal constitutions which preceded it, rests upon 
a novel theory, which may be considered as a great invention 
in modern political science. In all the confederations which 
had been formed before the American Constitution of 1789 the 
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allied States agreed to obey the injunctions 74 a Federal Gov- 
ernment; but they reserved to themselves the right of ordain- 
ing and enforcing the execution of the laws of the Union. The 
American States which combined in 1789 agreed that the Fed- 
eral Government should not only dictate the laws, but that it 
should execute it own enactments. In both cases the right is 
the same, but the exercise of the right is different ; and this al- 
teration produced the most momentous consequences. 

In all the confederations which had been formed before the 
American Union the Federal Government demanded its sup- 
plies at the hands of the separate Governments; and if the 
measure it prescribed was onerous to any one of those bodies 
means were found to evade its claims: if the State was powerful, 
it had recourse to arms; if it was weak, it connived at the re- 
sistance which the law of the Union, its sovereign, met with, and 
resorted to inaction under the plea of inability. Under these 
circumstances one of the two alternatives has invariably oc- 
curred; either the most preponderant of the allied peoples has 
assumed the privileges of the Federal authority and ruled all 
the States in its name, or the Federal Government has been 
abandoned by its natural supporters, anarchy has arisen be- 
tween the confederates, and the Union has lost all powers of 
action.q¢ 

In America the subjects of the Union are not States, but 
private citizens: the national Government levies a tax, not upon 
the State of Massachusetts, but upon each inhabitant of Massa- 
chusetts. All former confederate governments presided over 
communities, but that of the Union rules individuals; its force 
is not borrowed, but self-derived; and it is served by its own 
civil and military officers, by its own army, and its own courts 
of justice. It cannot be doubted that the spirit of the nation, 
the passions of the multitude, and the provincial prejudices of 
each State tend singularly to diminish the authority of a Fed- 
eral authority thus constituted, and to facilitate the means of 
resistance to its mandates; but the comparative weakness of a 
restricted sovereignty is an evil inherent in the Federal sys- 
tem. In America, each State has fewer opportunities of re- 

# This was the case in Greece, when great degree of influence over the whole 
Philip undertook to execute the decree country, in the name of the Diet. 
of the Amphictyons; in the Low Coun- q Such has alwavs been the situation 
tries, where the province of Holland al- of the Swiss Confederation, which 
ways gave the law; and, in our own would have perished ages ago but for 


time, in the Germanic Confederation, the mytual jeglousijes of its neighbors. 
n which Austria and Prussia assume 2 
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sistance and fewer temptations to non-compliance; nor can 
such a design be put in execution (if indeed it be entertained) 
without an open violation of the laws of the Union, a direct in- 
terruption of the ordinary course of justice, and a bold declara- 
tion of revolt; in a word, without taking a decisive step which 
men hesitate to adopt. 

In all former confederations the privileges of the Union fur- 
nished more elements of discord than of power, since they mul- 
tiplied the claims of the nation without augmenting the means 
of enforcing them: and in accordance with this fact it may be 
remarked that the real weakness of federal governments has 
almost always been in the exact ratio of their nominal power. 
Such is not the case in the American Union, in which, as in or- 
dinary governments, the Federal Government has the means 
of enforcing all it is empowered to demand. 

The human understanding more easily invents new things 
than new words, and we are thence constrained to employ a 
multitude of improper and inadequate expressions. When sev- 
eral nations form a permanent league and establish a supreme 
authority, which, although it has not the same influence over 
the members of the community as a national government, acts 
upon each of the Confederate States in a body, this Govern- 
ment, which is so essentially different from all others, is denom- 
inated a Federal one. Another form of society is afterwards 
discovered, in which several peoples are fused into one and the 
same nation with regard to certain common interests, although 
they remain distinct, or at least only confederate, with regard 
to all their other concerns. In this case the central power acts 
directly upon those whom it governs, whom it rules, and whom 
it judges, in the same manner, as, but in a more limited circle 
than, a national government. Here the term Federal Govern- 
ment is clearly no longer applicable to a state of things which 
must be styled an incomplete national Government: a form of 
government has been found out which is neither exactly na- 
tional nor federal; but no further progress has been made, and 
the new word which will one day designate this novel invention 
does not yet exist. 

The absence of this new species of confederation has been the 
cause which has brought all Unions to Civil War, to subjection, 
or to a stagnant apathy, and the peoples which formed these 
leagues have been either too dull to discern, or too pusillanimous 
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to apply this great remedy. The American Confederation 
perished by the same defects. 

But the Confederate States of America had been long ac- 
customed to form a portion of one empire before they had won 
their independence; they had not contracted the habit of gov- 
erning themselves, and their national prejudices had not taken 
deep root in their minds. Superior to the rest of the world in 
political knowledge, and sharing that knowledge equally 
amongst themselves, they were little agitated by the passions 
which generally oppose the extension of federal authority in a 
nation, and those passions were checked by the wisdom of the 
chief citizens. The Americans applied the remedy with pru- 
dent firmness as soon as they were conscious of the evil; they 
amended their laws, and they saved their country. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE FEDERAL SYSTEM IN GENERAL, AND ITS 
SPECIAL UTILITY IN AMERICA 


Happiness and freedom of small nations—Power of great nations— 
Great empires favorable to the growth of civilization—Strength 
often the first element of national prosperity—Aim of the Federal 
system to unite the twofold advantages resulting from a small and 
from a large territory—Advantages derived by the United States 
from this system—The law adapts itself to the exigencies of the 
population; population does not conform to the exigencies of the 
law—Activity, amelioration, love and enjoyment of freedom in the 
American communities—Public spirit of the Union the abstract of 
provincial patriotism—Principles and things circulate freely over 
the territory of the United States—The Union is happy and free as 
a little nation, and respected as a great empire. 


In small nations the scrutiny of society penetrates into every 
part, and the spirit of improvement enters into the most trifling 
details ; as the ambition of the people is necessarily checked by 
its weakness, all the efforts and resources of the citizens are 
turned to the internal benefit of the community, and are not 
likely to evaporate in the fleeting breath of glory. The desires 
of every individual are limited, because extraordinary faculties 
are rarely to be met with. The gifts of an equal fortune render 
the various conditions of life uniform, and the manners of the 
inhabitants are orderly and simple. Thus, if one estimate the 
gradations of popular morality and enlightenment, we shall 
generally find that in small nations there are more persons in 
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easy circumstances, a more numerous population, and a more 
tranquil state of society, than in great empires. 

When tyranny is established in the bosom of a small nation, 
it is more galling than elsewhere, because, as it acts within a 
narrow circle, every point of that circle is subject to its direct 
influence. It supplies the place of those great designs which it 
cannot entertain by a violent or an exasperating interference in 
a multitude of minute details; and it leaves the political world, 
to which it properly belongs, to meddle with the arrangements 
of domestic life. Tastes as well as actions are to be regulated 
at its pleasure; and the families of the citizens as well as the 
affairs of the State are to be governed by its decisions. This in- 
vasion of rights occurs, however, but seldom, and freedom is in 
truth the natural state of small communities. The temptations 
which the Government offers to ambition are too weak, and the 
resources of private individuals are too slender, for the sovereign 
power easily to fall within the grasp of a single citizen; and 
should such an event have occurred, the subjects of the State 
can without difficulty overthrow the tyrant and his oppression 
by a simultaneous effort. 

Small nations have therefore ever been the cradle of political 
liberty ; and the fact that many of them have lost their immu- 
nities by extending their dominion shows that the freedom they 
enjoyed was more a consequence of the inferior size than of the 
character of the people. 

The history of the world affords no instance of a great nation 
retaining the form of republican government for a long series 
of years,r and this has led to the conclusion that such a state 
of things is impracticable. For my own part, I cannot but cen- 
sure the imprudence of attempting to limit the possible and to 
judge the future on the part of a being who is hourly deceived 
by the most palpable realities of life, and who is constantly taken 
by surprise in the circumstances with which he is most familiar. 
But it may be advanced with confidence that the existence of 
a great republic will always be exposed to far greater perils 
than that of a small one. 

All the passions which are most fatal to republican institu- 
tions spread with an increasing territory, whilst the virtues 
which maintain their dignity do not augment in the same pro- 


rI do not speak of a confederation of small republics, but of a great con- 
solidated Republic. 
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portion. The ambition of the citizens increases with the power 
of the State; the strength of parties with the importance of the 
ends they have in view; but that devotion to the common weal 
which is the surest check on destructive passions is not stronger 
in a large than ina small republic. It might, indeed, be proved 
without difficulty that it is less powerful and less sincere. The 
arrogance of wealth and the dejection of wretchedness, capital 
cities of unwonted extent, a lax morality, a vulgar egotism, and 
a great confusion of interests, are the dangers which almost in- 
variably arise from the magnitude of States. But several of 
these evils are scarcely prejudicial to a monarchy, and some of 
them contribute to maintain its existence. In monarchical 
States the strength of the government is its own; it may use, 
but it does not depend on, the community, and the authority of 
the prince is proportioned to the prosperity of the nation; 
but the only security which a republican government possesses 
against these evils lies in the support of the majority. This 
support is not, however, proportionably greater in a large re- 
public than it is in a small one; and thus, whilst the means of 
attack perpetually increase both in number and in influence, the 
power of resistance remains the same, or it may rather be said 
to diminish, since the propensities and interests of the people 
are diversified by the increase of the population, and the diffi- 
culty of forming a compact majority is constantly augmented. 
It has been observed, moreover, that the intensity of human 
passions is heightened, not only by the importance of the end 
which they propose to attain, but by the multitude of individ- 
uals who are animated by them at the same time. Every one 
has had occasion to remark that his emotions in the midst of a 
sympathizing crowd are far greater than those which he would 
have felt in solitude. In great republics the impetus of politi- 
cal passion is irresistible, not only because it aims at gigantic 
purposes, but because it is felt and shared by millions of men at 
the same time. 

It may therefore be asserted as a general proposition that 
nothing is more opposed to the well-being and the freedom of 
man than vast empires. Nevertheless it is important to ac- 
knowledge the peculiar advantages of great States. For the 
very reason which renders the desire of power more intense in 
these communities than amongst ordinary men, the love of 
glory is also more prominent in the hearts of a class of citizens, 
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who regard the applause of a great people as a reward worthy 
of their exertions, and an elevating encouragement to man. 
If we would learn why it is that great nations contribute more 
powerfully to the spread of human improvement than small 
States, we shall discover an adequate cause in the rapid and 
energetic circulation of ideas, and in those great cities which are 
the intellectual centres where all the rays of human genius are 
reflected and combined. To this it may be added that most 
important discoveries demand a display of national power 
which the Government of a small State is unable to make; in 
great nations the Government entertains a greater number of 
general notions, and is more completely disengaged from the 
routine of precedent and the egotism of local prejudice; its de- 
signs are conceived with more talent, and executed with more 
boldness. 

In time of peace the well-being of small nations is undoubt- 
edly more general and more complete, but they are apt to suffer 
more acutely from the calamities of war than those great em- 
pires whose distant frontiers may for ages avert the presence 
of the danger from the mass of the people, which is therefore 
more frequently afflicted than ruined by the evil. 

But in this matter, as in many others, the argument derived 
from the necessity of the case predominates over all others. 
If none but small nations existed, I do not doubt that mankind 
would be more happy and more free; but the existence of great 
nations is unavoidable. 

This consideration introduces the element of physical 
strength as a condition of national prosperity. It profits a peo- 
ple but little to be affluent and free if it is perpetually exposed to 
be pillaged or subjugated ; the number of its manufactures and 
the extent of its commerce are of small advantage if another na- 
tion has the empire of the seas and gives the law in all the mar- 
kets of the globe. Small nations are often impoverished, not 
because they are small, but because they are weak; the great 
empires prosper less because they are great than because they 
are strong. Physical strength is therefore one of the first con- 
ditions of the happiness and even of the existence of nations. 
Hence it occurs that, unless very peculiar circumstances inter- 
vene, small nations are always united to large empires in the 
end, either by force or by their own consent: yet I am unac- 
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quainted with a more deplorable spectacle than that of a people 
unable either to defend or to maintain its independence. 

The Federal system was created with the intention of combin- 
ing the different advantages which result from the greater and 
the lesser extent of nations; and a single glance over the 
United States of America suffices to discover the advantages 
which they have derived from its adoption. 

In great centralized nations the legislator is obliged to im- 
part a character of uniformity to the laws which does not always 
suit the diversity of customs and of districts; as he takes no 
cognizance of special cases, he can only proceed upon general 
principles; and the population is obliged to conform to the 
exigencies of the legislation, since the legislation cannot adapt 
itself to the exigencies and the customs of the population, which 
is the cause of endless trouble and misery. This disadvantage 
does not exist in confederations. Congress regulates the prin- 
cipal measures of the national Government, and all the details 
of the administration are reserved to the provincial legislatures, 
It is impossible to imagine how much this division of sover- 
eignty contributes to the well-being of each of the States which 
compose the Union. In these small communities, which are 
never agitated by the desire of aggrandizement or the cares of 
self-defence, all public authority and private energy is employed 
in internal amelioration. The central government of each 
State, which is in immediate juxtaposition to the citizens, is 
daily apprised of the wants which arise in society ; and new pro- 
jects are proposed every year, which are discussed either at 
town meetings or by the legislature of the State, and which are 
transmitted by the press to stimulate the zeal and to excite the 
interest of the citizens. This spirit of amelioration is constantly 
alive in the American republics, without compromising their 
tranquillity ; the ambition of power yields to the less refined and 
less dangerous love of comfort. It is generally believed in 
America that the existence and the permanence of the republi- 
can form of government in the New World depend upon the ex- 
istence and the permanence of the Federal system; and it is 
not unusual to attribute a large share of the misfortunes which 
have befallen the new States of South America to the injudicious 
erection of great republics, instead of a divided and confederate 
sovereignty. 

It is incontestably true that the love and the habits of repub- 
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lican government in the United States were engendered in the 
townships and in the provincial assemblies. In a small State, 
like that of Connecticut for instance, where cutting a canal or 
laying down a road is a momentous political question, where 
the State has no army to pay and no wars to carry on, and 
where much wealth and much honor cannot be bestowed upon 
the chief citizens, no form of government can be more natural 
or more appropriate than that ofa republic. But it is this same 
republican spirit, it is these manners and customs of a free peo- 
ple, which are engendered and nurtured in the different States, 
to be afterwards applied to the country at large. The public 
spirit of the Union is, so to speak, nothing more than an ab- 
stract of the patriotic zeal of the provinces. Every citizen of 
the United States transfuses his attachment to his little republic 
in the common store of American patriotism. In defending the 
Union he defends the increasing prosperity of his own district, 
the right of conducting its affairs, and the hope of causing 
measures of improvement to be adopted which may be favor- 
able to his own interest; and these are motives which are wont 
to stir men more readily than the general interests of the coun- 
try and the glory of the nation. 

On the other hand, if the temper and the manners of the in- 
habitants especially fitted them to promote the welfare of a 
great republic, the Federal system smoothed the obstacles which 
they might have encountered. The confederation of all the 
American States presents none of the ordinary disadvantages 
resulting from great agglomerations of men. The Union is a 
great republic in extent, but the paucity of objects for which its 
Government provides assimilates it to a small State. Its acts 
are important, but they are rare. As the sovereignty of the 
Union is limited and incomplete, its exercise is not incompati- 
ble with liberty; for it does not excite those insatiable desires 
of fame and power which have proved so fatal to great repub- 
lics. As there is no common centre to the country, vast capi- 
tal cities, colossal wealth, abject poverty, and sudden revolu- 
tions are alike unknown; and political passion, instead of 
spreading over the land like a torrent of desolation, spends its 
strength against the interests and the individual passions of 
every State. 

Nevertheless, all commodities and ideas circulate through- 
out the Union as freely as in a country inhabited by one people. 
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Nothing checks the spirit of enterprise. Government avails 
itself of the assistance of all who have talents or knowledge to 
serve it. Within the frontiers of the Union the profoundest 
peace prevails, as within the heart of some great empire; 
abroad, it ranks with the most powerful nations of the earth; 
two thousand miles of coast are open to the commerce of the 
world; and as it possesses the keys of the globe, its flags is re- 
spected in the most remote seas. The Union is as happy and as 
free as a small people, and as glorious and as strong as a great 
nation. 


WHy THE FEDERAL SysTEm 1s Not ADAPTED TO ALL PEOPLES, 
AND How THE ANGLO-AMERICANS WERE ENABLED TO 
Apopt Ir 


Every Federal system contains defects which baffle the efforts of the 
legislator—The Federal system is complex—It demands a daily 
exercise of discretion on the part of the citizens—Practical knowl- 
edge of government common amongst the Americans—Relative 
weakness of the Government of the Union, another defect inherent 
in the Federal system—The Americans have diminished without 
remedying it—The sovereignty of the separate States apparently 
weaker, but really stronger, than that of the Union—Why ?—Natural 
causes of union must exist between confederate peoples besides the 
laws—What these causes are amongst the Anglo-Americans—Maine 
and Georgia, separated by a distance of a thousand miles, more 
naturally united than Normandy and Brittany—War, the main peril 
of confederations—This proved even by the example of the United 
States—The Union has no great wars to fear—Why?—Dangers to 
which Europeans would be exposed if they adopted the Federal sys- 
tem of the Americans. 


When a legislator succeeds, after persevering efforts, in ex- 
ercising an indirect influence upon the destiny of nations, his 
genius is lauded by mankind, whilst, in point of fact, the geo- 
graphical position of the country which he is unable to change, 
a social condition which arose without his co-operation, man- 
ners and opinions which he cannot trace to their source, and an 
origin with which he is unacquainted, exercise so irresistible an 
influence over the courses of society that he is himself borne 
away by the current, after an ineffectual resistance. Like the 
navigator, he may direct the vessel which bears him along, but 
he can neither change its structure, nor raise the winds, nor lull 
the waters which swell beneath him. 

I have shown the advantages which the Americans derive 
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from their federal system; it remains for me to point out the 
circumstances which rendered that system practicable, as its 
benefits are not to be enjoyed by all nations. The incidental 
defects of the Federal system which originate in the laws may 
be corrected by the skill of the legislator, but there are further 
evils inherent in the system which cannot be counteracted by 
the peoples which adopt it. These nations must therefore find 
the strength necessary to support the natural imperfections of 
their Government. 

The most prominent evil of all Federal systems is the very 
complex nature of the means they employ. Two sovereignties 
are necessarily in presence of each other. The legislator may 
simplify and equalize the action of these two sovereignties, by 
limiting each of them to a sphere of authority accurately de- 
fined; but he cannot combine them into one, or prevent them 
from coming into collision at certain points. The Federal sys- 
tem therefore rests upon a theory which is necessarily com- 
plicated, and which demands the daily exercise of a considerable 
share of discretion on the part of those it governs. 

A propositon must be plain to be adopted by the understand- 
ing of a people. A false notion which is clear and precise will 
always meet with a greater number of adherents in the world 
than a true principle which is obscure or involved. Hence it 
arises that parties, which are like small communities in the 
heart of the nation, invariably adopt some principle or some 
name as a symbol, which very inadequately represents the end 
they have in view and the means which are at their disposal, 
but without which they could neither act nor subsist. The 
governments which are founded upon a single principle or a 
single feeling which is easily defined are perhaps not the best, 
but they are unquestionably the strongest and the most durable 
in the world. 

In examining the Constitution of the United States, which 
is the most perfect federal constitution that ever existed, one is 
startled, on the other hand, at the variety of information and 
the excellence of discretion which it presupposes in the people 
whom it is meant to govern. The government of the Union 
depends entirely upon legal fictions; the Union is an ideal 
nation which only exists in the mind, and whose limits and ex- 
tent can only be discerned by the understanding. 

When once the general theory is comprehended, numberless 
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difficulties remain to be solved in its application; for the sov- 
ereignty of the Union is so involved in that of the States that it 
is impossible to distinguish its boundaries at the first glance. 
The whole structure of the Government is artificial and con- 
ventional; and it would be ill adapted to a people which has 
not been long accustomed to conduct its own affairs, or to one 
in which the science of politics has not descended to the hum- 
blest classes of society. I have never been more struck by the 
good sense and the practical judgment of the Americans than 
in the ingenious devices by which they elude the numberless 
difficulties resulting from their Federal Constitution. I scarcely 
ever met with a plain American citizen who could not dis- 
tinguish, with surprising facility, the obligations created by the 
laws of Congress from those created by the laws of his own 
State; and who, after having discriminated between the mat- 
ters which come under the cognizance of the Union and those 
which the local legislature is competent to regulate, could not 
point out the exact limit of the several jurisdictions of the 
Federal courts and the tribunals of the State. 

The Constitution of the United States is like those exquisite 
productions of human industry which ensure wealth and 
renown to their inventors, but which are profitless in any other 
hands. This truth is exemplified by the condition of Mexico 
at the present time. The Mexicans were desirous of establish- 
ing a federal system, and they took the Federal Constitution of 
their neiglfbors, the Anglo-Americans, as their model, and 
copied it with considerable accuracy.s But although they had 
borrowed the letter of the law, they were unable to create or 
to introduce the spirit and the sense which give it life. They 
were involved in ceaseless embarrassments between the me- 
chanism of their double government; the sovereignty of the 
States and that of the Union perpetually exceeded their respec- 
tive privileges, and entered into collision; and to the present 
day Mexico is alternately the victim of anarchy and the slave of 
military despotism. 

The second and the most fatal of all the defects I have alluded 
to, and that which I believe to be inherent in the federal sys- 
tem, is the relative weakness of the government of the Union. 
The principle upon which all confederations rest is that of a 
diyided sovereignty. The legislator may render this partition 


s See the Mexican Constitution of 1824, 
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less perceptible, he may even conceal it for a time from the 
public eye, but he cannot prevent it from existing, and a divided 
sovereignty must always be less powerful than an entire su- 
premacy. The reader has seen in the remarks I have made on 
the Constitution of the United States that the Americans have 
displayed singular ingenuity in combining the restriction of 
the power of the Union within the narrow limits of a federal 
government with the semblance and, to a certain extent, with 
the force of a national government. By this means the legis- 
lators of the Union have succeeded in diminishing, though not 
in counteracting the natural danger of confederations. 

It has been remarked that the American Government does 
not apply itself to the States, but that it immediately transmits 
its injunctions to the citizens, and compels them as isolated 
individuals to comply with its demands. But if the Federal law 
were to clash with the interests and the prejudices of a State, 
it might be feared that all the citizens of that State would con- 
ceive themselves to be interested in the cause of a single in- 
dividual who should refuse to obey. If all the citizens of the 
State were aggrieved at the same time and in the same manner 
by the authority of the Union, the Federal Government would 
vainly attempt to subdue them individually; they would in- 
stinctively unite in a common defence, and they would derive a 
ready-prepared organization from the share of sovereignty 
which the institution of their State allows them to enjoy. Fic- 
tion would give way to reality, and an organized portion of the 
territory might then contest the central authority. The same 
observation holds good with regard to the Federal jurisdiction. 
If the courts of the Union violated an important law of a State 
in a private case, the real, if not the apparent, contest would 
arise between the aggrieved State represented by a citizen and 
the Union represented by its courts of justice. 

He would have but a partial knowledge of the world who 


t[This is precisely what occurred in 
1862, and the following peeps de- 
scribes correctly the feelings and no- 
tions of the South. General Lee held 
tnat his primary allegiance was due, 
not to the Union, but_to  Virginia.] 

“For instance, the Union possesses 
by the Contstitution the right of selling 
unoccupied lands for its own, profit. 
Supposing that the State of Ohio 
should claim the same right in behalf of 
certain territories lying within its boun- 
daries, upon the plea that the Constitu- 
tion refers to those lands alone which 


do not belong to the jurisdiction of any 
particular State, and consequently 
should choose to dispose of them itself, 
the litigation would be carried on in 
the names of the purchasers from the 
State of Ohio and the purchasers from 
the Union, and not in the names of 
Ohio and the Union. But what would 
become of this legal fiction if the Fed- 
eral purchaser was confirmed in his 
right by the courts of the Union, whilst 
the other competitor was ordered to re- 
tain possession by the tribunals of the 
State of Ohio? 
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should imagine that it is possible, by the aid of legal fictions, 
to prevent men from finding out and employing those means of 
gratifying their passions which have been left open to them; 
and it may be doubted whether the American legislators, when 
they rendered a collision between the two sovereigns less prob- 
able, destroyed the cause of such a misfortune. But it may even 
be affirmed that they were unable to ensure the preponderance 
of the Federal element in a case of this kind. The Union is 
possessed of money and of troops, but the affections and the 
prejudices of the people are in the bosom of the States. The 
sovereignty of the Union is an abstract being, which is con- 
nected with but few external objects; the sovereignty of the 
States is hourly perceptible, easily understood, constantly 
active ; and if the former is of recent creation, the latter is coeval 
with the people itself. The sovereignty of the Union is facti- 
tious, that of the States is natural, and derives its existence from 
its own simple influence, like the authority of a parent. The 
supreme power of the nation ‘only affects a few of the chief 
interests of society; it represents an immense but remote 
country, and claims a feeling of patriotism which is vague and 
ill defined; but the authority of the States controls every in- 
dividual citizen at every hour and in all circumstances; it pro- 
tects his property, his freedom, and his life; and when we 
recollect the traditions, the customs, the prejudices of local and 
familiar attachment with which it is connected, we cannot doubt 
of the superiority of a power which is interwoven with every 
circumstance that renders the love of one’s native country in- 
stinctive in the human heart. . 

Since legislators are unable to obviate such dangerous col- 
lisions as occur between the two sovereignties which coexist 
in the federal system, their first object must be, not only 
to dissuade the confederate States from warfare, but to en- 
courage such institutions as may promote the maintenance of 
peace. Hence it results that the Federal compact cannot be 
lasting unless there exists in the communities which are leagued 
together a certain number of inducements to union which 
render their common dependence agreeable, and the task of 
the Government light, and that system cannot succeed without 
the presence of favorable circumstances added to the influence 
of good laws. All the peoples which have ever formed a con- 
federation have been held together by a certain number of 
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common interests, which served as the intellectual ties of asso- 
ciation. 

But the sentiments and the principles of man must be taken 
into consideration as well as his immediate interests. A cer- 
tain uniformity of civilization is not less necessary to the dura- 
bility of a confederation than a uniformity of interests in the 
States which compose it. In Switzerland the difference which 
exists between the Canton of Uri and the Canton of Vaud is 
equal to that between the fifteenth and the nineteenth centuries ; 
and, properly speaking, Switzerland has never possessed a 
federal government. The union between these two cantons 
only subsists upon the map, and their discrepancies would soon 
be perceived if an attempt were made by a central authority to 
prescribe the same laws to the whole territory. 

One of the circumstances which most powerfully contribute 
to support the Federal Government in America is that the 
States have not only similar interests, a common origin, and a 
common tongue, but that they are also arrived at the same stage 
of civilization; which almost always renders a union feasible. 
I do not know of any European nation, how small soever it 
may be, which does not present less uniformity in its different 
provinces than the American people, which occupies a territory 
as extensive as one-half of Europe. The distance from the 
State of Maine to that of Georgia is reckoned at about one 
thousand miles; but the difference between the civilization of 
Maine and that of Georgia 1s slighter than the difference be- 
tween the habits of Normandy and those of Brittany. Maine 
and Georgia, which are placed at the opposite extremities of a 
great empire, are consequently in the natural possession of 
more real inducements to form a confederation than Normandy 
and Brittany, which are only separated by a bridge. 

The geographical position of the country contributed to 
increase the facilities which the American legislators derived 
from the manners and customs of the inhabitants; and it is to 
this circumstance that the adoption and the maintenance of the 
Federal system are mainly attributable. 

The most important occurrence which can mark the annals 
of a people is the breaking out of a war. In war a people 
struggles with the energy of a single man against foreign na- 
tions in the defence of its very existence. The skill of a gov- 
ernment, the good sense of the community, and the natural 
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fondness which men entertain for their country, may suffice 
to maintatin peace in the interior of a district, and to favor its 
internal prosperity; but a nation can only carry on a great war 
at the cost of more numerous and more painful sacrifices; and 
to suppose that a great number of men will of their own accord 
comply with these exigencies of the State is to betray an igno- 
rance of mankind. All the peoples which have been obliged to 
sustain a long and serious warfare have consequently been led 
to augment the power of their government. Those which have 
not succeeded in this attempt have been subjugated. A long 
war almost always places nations in the wretched alternative 
of being abandoned to ruin by defeat or to despotism by success. 
War therefore renders the symptoms of the weakness of a 
government most palpable and most alarming; and I have 
shown that the inherent defeat of federal governments is that 
of being weak. 

The Federal system is not only deficient in every kind of 
centralized administration, but the central government itself is 
imperfectly organized, which is invariably an influential cause 
of inferiority when the nation is opposed to other countries 
which are themselves governed by a single authority. In the 
Federal Constitution of the United States, by which the central 
government possesses more real force, this evil is still extremely 
sensible. An example will illustrate the case to the reader. 

The Constitution confers upon Congress the right of calling 
forth militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insur- 
rections, and repel invasions; and another article declares that 
the President of the United States is the commander-in-chief 
of the militia. In the war of 1812 the President ordered the 
militia of the Northern States to march to the frontiers; but 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, whose interests were impaired 
by the war, refused to obey the command. They argued that 
the Constitution authorizes the Federal Government to call 
forth the militia in case of insurrection or invasion, but that in 
the present instance there was neither invasion nor insurrec- 
tion. They added, that the same Constitution which conferred 
upon the Union the right of calling forth the militia reserved 
to the States that of naming the officers; and that consequently 
(as they understood the clause) no officer of the Union had 
any right to command the militia, even during war, except the 
President in person; and in this case they were ordered to 
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and pernicious doctrines received the sanction not only of the 
governors and the legislative bodies, but also of the courts of 
justice in both States; and the Federal Government was con- 
strained to raise elsewhere the troops which it required.v 

The only safeguard which the American Union, with all the 
relative perfection of its laws, possesses against the dissolution 
which would be produced by a great war, lies in its probable 
exemption from that calamity. Placed in the centre of an im- 
mense continent, which offers a boundless field for human in- 
dustry, the Union is almost as much insulated from the world 
as if its frontiers were girt by the ocean. Canada contains only 
a million of inhabitants, and its population is divided into two 
inimical nations. The rigor of the climate limits the extension 
of its territory, and shuts up its ports during the six months of 
winter. From Canada to the Gulf of Mexico a few savage tribes 
are to be met with, which retire, perishing in their retreat, before 
six thousand soldiers. To the South, the Union has a point of 
contact with the empire of Mexico; and it is thence that serious 
hostilities may one day be expected to arise. But for a long 
while to come the uncivilized state of the Mexican community, 
the depravity of its morals, and its extreme poverty, will prevent 
that country from ranking high amongst nations.w As for 
the Powers of Europe, they are too distant to be formidable. 

The great advantage of the United States does not, then, 
consist in a Federal Constitution which allows them to carry 
on great wars, but in a geographical position which renders 
such enterprises extremely improbable. 

No one can be more inclined than I am myself to appreciate 
the advantages of the federal system, which I hold to be one 
of the combinations most favorable to the prosperity and free- 
dom of man. I envy the lot of those nations which have been 
enabled to adopt it; but I cannot believe that any confederate 
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. The best-devised projects failed in the 
244. I have selected an example which i 


execution, and the Union, which was 


relates to a time posterior to the prom- 
ulgation of the present Constitution. 
If I had gone back to the days of the 
Confederation, I might have given still 
more striking instances, The whole na- 
tion was at that time in_a state of en- 
thusiastic excitement; the Revolution 
was represented by a man who was the 
idol of the people; but at that very per- 
iod Congress had, to say the truth, no 
resources at all at its disposal. Troops 
and supplies were perpetually wanting. 


constantly on the verge of destruction, 
was saved by the weakness of its ene- 
mies far more than by its own strength. 
[All doubt as to the powers of the Fed- 
eral Executive was, however, removed 
by its efforts in the Civil War, and those 
powers were largely extended.] 

w [War broke out between the United 
States and Mexico in_1846, and ended in 
the conquest of an immense territory, 
including California.] 
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peoples could maintain a long or an equal contest with a nation 
of similar strength in which the government should be cen- 
tralized. A people which should divide its sovereignty into 
fractional powers, in the presence of the great military mon- 
archies of Europe, would, in my opinion, by that very act, 
abdicate its power, and perhaps its existence and its name. 
But such is the admirable position of the New World that man 
has no other enemy than himself; and that, in order to be 
happy and to be free, it suffices to seek the gifts of prosperity 
and the knowledge of freedom. 


CHAPTER IX 


HAVE hitherto examined the institutions of the United 
] States; I have passed their legislation in review, and I 
have depicted the present characteristics of political so- 
ciety in that country. But a sovereign power exists above these 
institutions and beyond these characteristic features which may 
destroy or modify them at its pleasure—I mean that of the 
people. It remains to be shown in what manner this power, 
which regulates the laws, acts: its propensities and its passions 
remain to be pointed out, as well as the secret springs which 
retard, accelerate, or direct its irresistible course; and the 
effects of its unbounded authority, with the destiny which is 
probably reserved for it. 


WHY THE PEOPLE MAY STRICTLY BE SAID TO GOVERN 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


In America the people appoints the legislative and the exec- 
utive power, and furnishes the jurors who punish all offences 
against the laws. The American institutions are democratic, 
not only in their principle but in all their consequences; and 
the people elects its representatives directly, and for the most 
part annually, in order to ensure their dependence. The people 
is therefore the real directing power; and although the form 
of government is representative, it is evident that the opinions, 
the prejudices, the interests, and even the passions of the com- 
munity are hindered by no durable obstacles from exercising 
a perpetual influence on society. In the United States the 
majority governs in the name of the people, as is the case in 
all the countries in which the people is supreme. The majority 
is principally composed of peaceful citizens who, either by in- 
clination or by interest, are sincerely desirous of the welfare of 
their country. But they are surrounded by the incessant agita- 
tion of parties, which attempt to gain their co-operation and to 
avail themselves of their support. 
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CHAPTER X 
PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Great distinction to be made between parties—Parties which are to each 
other as rival nations—Parties properly so called—Difference be- 
tween great and small parties—Epochs which produce them—Their 
characteristics—America has had great parties—They are extinct— 
Federalists—Republicans—Defeat of the Federalists—Difficulty of 
creating parties in the United States—What is done with this in- 
tention—Aristocratic or democratic character to be met with in all 
parties—Struggle of General Jackson against the Bank. 


GREAT distinction must be made between parties. 

Some countries are so large that the different popula- 

tions which inhabit them have contradictory interests, 

although they are the subjects of the séme Government, and 

they may thence be in a perpetual state of opposition. In this 

case the different fractions of the people may more properly be 

considered as distinct nations than as mere parties; and if a 

civil war breaks out, the struggle is carried on by rival peo- 
ples rather than by factions in the State. 

But when the citizens entertain different opinions upon sub- 
jects which affect the whole country alike, such, for instance, 
as the principles upon which the government is to be conducted, 
then distinctions arise which may correctly be styled parties. 
Parties are a necessary evil in free governments; but they have 
not at all times the same character and the same propensities. 

At certain periods a nation may be oppressed by such in- 
supportable evils as to conceive the design of effecting a total 
change in its political constitution; at other times the mis- 
chief lies still deeper, and the existence of society itself is en- 
dangered. Such are the times of great revolutions and of 
great parties. But between these epochs of misery and of con- 
fusion there are periods during which human society seems to 
rest, and mankind to make a pause. This pause is, indeed, 
only apparent, for time does not stop its course for nations any 
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more than for men; they are all advancing towards a goal with 
which they are unacquainted ; and we only imagine them to be 
stationary when their progress escapes our observation, as men 
who are going at a foot-pace seem to be standing still to those 
who run. 

But however this may be, there are certain epochs at which 
the changes that take place in the social and political constitu- 
tion of nations are so slow and so insensible that men imagine 
their present condition to be a final state; and the human mind, 
believing itself to be firmly based upon certain foundations, 
does not extend its researches beyond the horizon which it 
descries. These are the times of small parties and of intrigue. 

The political parties which I style great are those which 
cling to principles more than to their consequences; to gen- 
eral, and not to especial cases; to ideas, and nottomen. These 
parties are usually distinguished by a nobler character, by more 
generous passions, more genuine convictions, and a more bold 
and open conduct than the others. In them private interest, 
which always plays the chief part in political passions, is more 
studiously veiled under the pretext of the public good; and it 
may even be sometimes concealed from the eyes of the very 
persons whom it excites and impels. 

Minor parties are, on the other hand, generally deficient in 
political faith, As they are not sustained or dignified by a 
lofty purpose, they ostensibly display the egotism of their char- 
acter in their actions. They glow with a factitious zeal; their 
language is vehement, but their conduct is timid and irresolute. 
The means they employ are as wretched as the end at which 
they aim. Hence it arises that when a calm state of things suc- 
ceeds a violent revolution, the leaders of society seem sud- 
denly to disappear, and the powers of the human mind to lie 
concealed. Society is convulsed by great parties, by minor 
ones it is agitated; it is torn by the former, by the latter it is 
degraded ; and if these sometimes save it by a salutary pertur- 
bation, those invariably disturb it to no good end. 

America has already lost the great parties which once di- 
vided the nation; and if her happiness is considerably increased, 
her morality has suffered by their extinction. When the War 
of Independence was terminated, and the foundations of the 
new Government were to be laid down, the nation was divided 
between two opinions—two opinions which are as old as the 
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world, and which are perpetually to be met with under all the 
forms and all the names which have ever obtained in free com- 
munities—the one tending to limit, the other to extend indefi- 
nitely, the power of the people. The conflict of these two opin- 
ions never assumed that degree of violence in America which it 
has frequently displayed elsewhere. Both parties of the Amer- 
icans were, in fact, agreed upon the most essential points; and 
neither of them had to destroy a traditionary constitution, or 
to overthrow the structure of society, in order to ensure its own 
triumph. In neither of them, consequently, were a great num- 
ber of private interests affected by success or by defeat; but 
moral principles of a high order, such as the love of equality 
and of independence, were concerned in the struggle, and they 
sufficed to kindle violent passions. 

The party which desired to limit the power of the people en- 
deavored to apply its doctrines more especially to the Consti- 
tution of the Union, whence it derived its name of Federal. The 
other party, which affected to be more exclusively attached to 
the cause of liberty, took that of Republican. America is a land 
of democracy, and the Federalists were always in a minority ; 
but they reckoned on their side almost all the great men who 
had been called forth by the War of Independence, and their 
moral influence was very considerable. Their cause was, more- 
over, favored by circumstances. The ruin of the Confedera- 
tion had impressed the people with a dread of anarchy, and 
the Federalists did not fail to profit by this transient disposition 
of the multitude. For ten or twelve years they were at the 
head of affairs, and they were able to apply some, though not 
all, of their principles; for the hostile current was becoming 
from day to day too violent to be checked or stemmed. In 1801 
the Republicans got possession of the Government; Thomas 
Jefferson was named President; and he increased the influence 
of their party by the weight of his celebrity, the greatness of his 
talents, and the immense extent of his popularity. 

The means by which the Federalists had maintained their 
position were artificial, and their resources were temporary ; 
it was by the virtues or the talents of their leaders that they had 
risen to power. When the Republicans attained to that lofty 
station, their opponents were overwhelmed by utter defeat. 
An immense majority declared itself against the retiring party, 
and the Federalists found themselves in so small a minority 
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that they at once despaired of their future success. From that 
moment the Republican or Demacratic party 9 has proceeded 
from canquest to conquest, until it has acquired absolute sy- 
premacy in the country. The Federalists, perceiving that they 
were vanquished without resource, and isolated in the midst of 
the nation, fell into twa divisions, of which one joined the vic- 
torious Republicans, and the other abandoned its rallying-point 
and its name. Many years have already elapsed since they 
ceased to exist as a party. 

The accession of the Federalists to power was, in my opinion, 
one of the most fortunate incidents which accompanied the 
formation of the great American Union; they resisted the in- 
evitable propensities of their age and of the country. But 
whether their theories were good or bad, they had the effect 
of being inapplicable, as a system, to the society which they 
professed to govern, and that which occurred under the auspices 
of Jefferson must therefore have taken place sooner or later. 
But their Government gave the new republic time to acquire 
a certain stability, and afterwards to support the rapid growth 
of the very doctrines which they had cambated. <A consider- 
able number of their principles were in point of fact embodied in 
the political creed of their opponents; and the Federal Con- 
stitution which subsists at the present day is a lasting monu- 
ment of their patriotism and their wisdom. 

Great political parties are not, then, to be met with in the 
United States at the present time. Parties, indeed, may be 
found which threaten the future tranquillity of the Union; but 
there are none which seem to contest the present form of Gov- 
ernment or the present course of society. The parties by which 
the Union is menaced do not rest upon abstract principles, but 
upon temporal interests. These interests, disseminated in the 
provinces of so vast an empire, may be said to constitute rival 
nations rather than parties. Thus, upon a recent occasion, the 
North contended for the system of commercial prohibition, and 
the South took up arms in favor of free trade, simply because 
the North is a manufacturing and the South an agricultural dis- 
trict; and that the restrictive system which was profitable to the 
one was prejudicial to the other.b 

a [It is scarcely necessary to remark the old Federalists, and the Democrats 
that in more recent times the significa- of the old Republicans.—Traus. Note 
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In the absence of great parties, the United States abound with 
lesser controversies ; and public opinion is divided into a thou- 
sand minute shades of difference upon questions of very little 
moment. The pains which are taken to create parties are in- 
conceivable, and at the present day it is no easy task. In the 
United States there is no religious animosity, because all re- 
ligion is respected, and no sect is predominant; there is no 
jealousy of rank, because the people is everything, and none can 
contest its authority ; lastly, there is no public indigence to sup- 
ply the means of agitation, because the physical position of the 
country opens so wide a field to industry that man is able to ac- 
complish the most surprising undertakings with his own native 
resources. Nevertheless, ambitious men are interested in the 
creation of parties, since it is difficult to eject a person from 
authority upon the mere ground that his place is coveted by 
others. The skill of the actors in the political world lies there- 
fore in the art of creating parties. A political aspirant in the 
United States begins by discriminating his own interest, and by 
calculating upon those interests which may be collected around 
and amalgamated with it; he then contrives to discover some 
doctrine or some principle which may suit the purposes of this 
new association, and which he adopts in order to bring forward 
his party and to secure his popularity; just as the imprimatur 
of a King was in former days incorporated with the volume 
which it authorized, but to which it nowise belonged. When 
these preliminaries are terminated, the new party is ushered 
into the political world. 

All the domestic controversies of the Americans at first ap- 
pear to a stranger to be so incomprehensible and so puerile 
that he is at a loss whether to pity a people which takes such 
arrant trifles in good earnest, or to envy the happiness which 
enables it to discuss them. But when he comes to study the 
secret propensities which govern the factions of America, he 
easily perceives that the greater part of them are more or less 
connetced with one or the other of those two divisions which 
have always existed in free communities. The deeper we pene- 
trate into the working of these parties, the more do we perceive 
that the object of the one is to lin:it, and that of the other to ex- 
tend, the popular authority. I do not assert that the ostensible 
have since acquired a far greater degree spirit of opposition to Northern gov- 
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conquered, still presents a formidable 
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end, or even that the secret aim, of American parties is to pro- 
mote the rule of aristocracy or democracy in the country; but 
I affirm that aristocratic or democratic passions may easily be 
detected at the bottom of all parties, and that, although they 
escape a superficial observation, they are the main point and 
the very soul of every faction in the United States. 

To quote a recent example. When the President attacked 
the Bank, the country was excited and parties were formed; 
the well-informed classes rallied round the Bank, the common 
people round the President. But it must not be imagined that 
the people had formed a rational opinion upon a question which 
offers so many difficulties to the most experienced statesmen. 
The Bank is a great establishment which enjoys an independent 
existence, and the people, accustomed to make and unmake 
whatsoever it pleases, is startled to meet with this obstacle to its 
authority. In the midst of the perpetual fluctuation of society 
the community is irritated by so permanent an institution, and 
is led to attack it in order to see whether it can be shaken and 
controlled, like all the other institutions of the country. 


REMAINS OF THE ARISTOCRATIC PARTY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Secret opposition of wealthy individuals to democracy—Their retire- 
ment—Their taste for exclusive pleasures and for luxury at home— 
Their simplicity abroad—Their affected condescension towards the 
people. 

It sometimes happens in a people amongst which various 
opinions prevail that the balance of the several parties is lost, 
and one of them obtains an irresistible preponderance, over- 
powers all obstacles, harasses its opponents, and appropriates 
all the resources of society to its own purposes. The van- 
quished citizens despair of success and they conceal their dis- 
satisfaction in silence and in general apathy. The nation seems 
to be governed by a single principle, and the prevailing party 
assumes the credit of having restored peace and unanimity to 
the country. But this apparent unanimity is merely a cloak to 
alarming dissensions and perpetual opposition. 

This is precisely what occurred in America; when the demo- 
cratic party got the upper hand, it took exclusive possession 
of the conduct of affairs, and from that time the laws and the 
customs of society have been adapted to its caprices. At the 
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present day the more affluent classes of s ociety are sa entirely 
remoyed from the direction of political affairs in the United 
States that wealth, far from conferring a right to the exercise of 
power, is rather an obstacle than a means of attaining to it. 
The wealthy members of the community abandon the lista, 
through unwillingness to contend, and frequently ta contend in 
vain, against the poorest classes of their fellow citizens. They 
concentrate all their enjayments in the privacy of their homes, 
where they occupy a rank which cannot be assumed in public; 
and they constitute a private society in the State, which has its 
own tastes and its own pleasures. They submit to this state of 
things as an irremediable evil, but they are careful not to show 
that they are galled by its continuance; it is even not uncom- 
mon to hear them laud the delights of a republican government, 
and the advantages of democratic institutions when they are in 
public. Next to hating their enemies, men are most inclined 
to flatter them. 

Mark, for instance, that opulent citizen, who is as anxious aa 
a Jew of the Middle Ages to conceal his wealth. His dress is 
plain, his demeanor unassuming; but the interior of his dwell- 
ing glitters with luxury, and none but a few chosen guests whom 
he haughtily styles his equals are allowed to penetrate into this 
sanctuary. No European noble is mare exclusive in his pleas- 
ures, or more jealous of the smallest advantages which his priv- 
ileged station confers upon him. But the very same individual 
crosses the city to reach a dark counting-house in the centre 
of traffic, where every one may accost him who pleases. If he 
meets his cobbler upon the way, they stop and converse; the 
two citizens discuss the affairs of the State in which they have 
an equal interest, and they shake hands befare they part. 

But beneath this artificial enthusiasm, and these obsequious 
attentions to the preponderating power, it is easy ta perceive 
that the wealthy members of the cammunity entertain a hearty 
distaste to the democratic institutions af their country, The 
populace is at once the object of their scorn and of their fears, 
If the maladministration of the democracy ever brings about a 
revolutionary crisis, and if monarchical institutions ever become 
practicable in the United States, the truth of what I advance 
will become obvious. 

The two chief weapons which parties use in order to engure 
success are the public press and the formation of associations. 


CHAPTER XI 
LIBERTY OF THE PRESS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Difficulty of restraining the liberty of the press—Particular reasons 
which some nations have to cherish this liberty—The liberty of the 
press a necessary consequence of the sovereignty of the people as it 
is understood in Ametica—Violent language of the periodical press 
in the United States—Propensities of the periodical press—Il- 
lustrated by the United States—Opinion of the Americans upon the 
repression of the abuse of the liberty of the press by judicial prosecu- 
tions—Reasons for which the press is less powerful in America than 
in France. 


HE influence of the liberty of the press does not affect 
political opinions alone, but it extends to all the opin- 
ions of men, and it modifies customs as well as laws. In 

another part of this work I shall attempt to determinate the de- 
gtee of influence which the liberty of the press has exercised 
upott civil soclety in the United States, and to point out the di- 
rection which it has given to the ideas, as well as the tone which 
it has imparted to the character and the feelings, of the Anglo- 
Americans, but at present I purpose simply to examine the 
effects produced by the liberty of the press in the political world. 

I confess that I do not entertain that firm and cortiplete at- 
tachitient to the liberty of the press which things that are su- 
premely good in their very nature are wont to excite in the 
mind; and I approve of it more from a recollection of the evils 
it prevents than from a consideration of the advantages it en- 
sures, 

If any one could poirit out an intertiediate and yet a tenable 
position between the complete independence and the entire sub- 
jection of the public expressiott of opinion, I should perhaps be 
inclined to adopt it; but the difficulty is to discover this position. 
If it is your intention to cotrect the abuses of unlicensed print- 
ing and to restore the use of orderly language, you may in the 
first instance try the offender by a jury; but if the jury acquits 
him, the opinion which was that of a single individual becomes 
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the opinion of the country at large. Too much and too little 
has therefore hitherto been done. If you proceed, you must 
bring the delinquent before a court of permanent judges. But 
even here the cause must be heard before it can be decided; 
and the very principles which no book would have ventured 
to avow are blazoned forth in the pleadings, and what was ob- 
scurely hinted at in a single composition is then repeated in a 
multitude of other publications. The language in which a 
thought is embodied is the mere carcass of the thought, and not 
the idea itself; tribunals may condemn the form, but the sensé 
and spirit of the work is too subtle for their authority. Too 
much has still been done to recede, too little to attain your end; 
you must therefore proceed. If you establish a censorship of 
the press, the tongue of the public speaker will still make itself 
heard, and you have only increased the mischief. The powers 
of thought do not rely, like the powers of physical strength, 
upon the number of their mechanical agents, nor can a host 
of authors be reckoned like the troops which compose an army; 
on the contrary, the authority of a principle is often increased 
by the smallness of the number of men by whom it is expressed. 
The words of a strong-minded man, which penetrate amidst 
the passions of a listening assembly, have more power than the 
vociferations of a thousand orators ; and if it be allowed to speak 
freely in any public place, the consequence is the same as if free 
speaking was allowed in every village. The liberty of discourse 
must therefore be destroyed as well as the liberty of the press; 
this is the necessary term of your efforts; but if your object 
was to repress the abuses of liberty, they have brought you to 
the feet of a despot. You have been led from the extreme of 
independence to the extreme of subjection without meeting 
with a single tenable position for shelter or repose. 

There are certain nations which have peculiar reasons for 
cherishing the liberty of the press, independently of the general 
motives which I have just pointed out. For in certain coun- 
tries which profess to enjoy the privileges of freedom every in- 
dividual agent of the Government may violate the laws with im- 
punity, since those whom he oppresses cannot prosecute him 
before the courts of justice. In this case the liberty of the 
press is not merely a guarantee, but it is the only guarantee, of 
their liberty and their security which the citizens possess. If 
the rulers of these nations propose to abolish the independence 
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of the press, the people would be justified in saying: Give us 
the right of prosecuting your offences before the ordinary tri- 
bunals, and perhaps we may then waive our right of appeal 
to the tribunal of public opinion. 

But in the countries in which the doctrine of the sovereignty 
of the people ostensibly prevails, the censorship of the press 
is not only dangerous, but it is absurd. When the right of 
every citizen to co-operate in the government of society is ac- 
knowledged, every citizen must be presumed to possess the 
power of discriminating between the different opinions of his 
contemporaries, and of appreciating the different facts from 
which inferences may be drawn. The sovereignty of the people 
and the liberty of the press may therefore be looked upon as 
correlative institutions; just as the censorship of the press and 
universal suffrage are two things which are irreconcilably op- 
posed, and which cannot long be retained among the institu- 
tions of the same people. Nota single individual of the twelve 
millions who inhabit the territory of the United States has as 
yet dared to propose any restrictions to the liberty of the press. 
The first newspaper over which I cast my eyes, upon my arrival 
in America, contained the following article: : 


In all this affair the language of Jackson has been that of a heartless 
despot, solely occupied with the preservation of his own authority. 
Ambition is his crime, and it will be his punishment too: intrigue is his 
native element, and intrigue will confound his tricks, and will deprive 
him of his power: he governs by means of corruption, and his immoral 
practices will redound to his shame and confusion. His conduct in the 
political arena has been that of a shameless and lawless gamester. He 
succeeded at the time, but the hour of retribution approaches, and he 
will be obliged to disgorge his winnings, to throw aside his false dice, 
and to end his days in some retirement, where he may curse his mad- 
ness at his leisure; for repentance is a virtue with which his heart is 
likely to remain forever unacquainted. 


It is not uncommonly imagined in France that the virulence 
of the press originates in the uncertain social condition, in the 
political excitement, and the general sense of consequent evil 
which prevail in that country; and it is therefore supposed that 
as soon as society has resumed a certain degree of composure 
the press will abandon its present vehemence. I am inclined to 
think that the above causes explain the reason of the extraor- 
dinary ascendency it has acquired over the nation, but that they 
do not exercise much influence upon the tone of its language. 
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The periodical press appears to me to be actuated by passiohs 
and pfopensities independent of the circumstances in which it 
is placed, and the present position of America corroborates 
this opinion. 

America is perhaps, at this rnoment, the country of the whole 
world which contains the fewest germs of revolution; but the 
press is not léss destructive in its principles than in France, and 
it displays the satne violence without the same reasons for in- 
dignation. In America, as in France, it constitutes a singular 
power, so strangely composed of mingled good and evil that 
it is at the same time indispensable to the existence of freedom, 
and nearly incompatible with the maintenance of public order. 
Its power is certainly much greater in France than in the United 
States; though nothing is more rare in the latter country than 
to hear of a prosecution having been instituted against it. The 
reason of this is perfectly simple: the Americans, having once 
admitted the doctritie of the sovereignty of the people, apply it 
With perfect consistency. It was never their intention to found 
a permanent state of things with elements which undergo daily 
modifications; atid there is consequently nothing criminal in 
an attack upon the existing laws, provided it be not attended 
with a violent infraction of them. They are moreover of opin- 
ion that courts of justice are unable to check the abuses of the 
press; and that as the subtilty of human language perpetually 
eludes the severity of judicial analysis, offences of this nature 
are apt to escape the hand which attempts to apprehend them. 
They hold that to act with efficacy upon the press it would be 
necessary to find a tribunal, not only devoted to the existing 
order of things, but capable of surmounting the influence of 
public opinion ; a tribunal which should conduct its proceedings 
without publicity, which should pronounce its decrees without 
assigning its motives, and punish the intentions even more than 
the language of an author. Whosvever should have the power 
of creating and maintaining a tribunal of this kind would waste 
his time in prosecuting the liberty of the press; for he would 
be the supreme tnaster of the whole community, and he would 
be as free to rid himself of the authors as of their writings. In 
this question, therefore, there is no medium between servitude 
and extreme license; in order to enjoy the inestimable behe- 
fits which the liberty of the press ensures, it is necessary to sub- 
mit to the inevitable evils which it engenders. To expect to 
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acquire the fortner and to escape the latter is to cherish one of 
those illusions which commonly mislead nations in their times 
of sickness, when, tired with faction and exhausted by effort, 
they attempt to combine hostile opinions and contrary princi- 
ples upon the same soil. 

The small influence of the Ametican journals is attributable 
to several reasons, amongst which are the following: 

The liberty of writing, like all other liberty, is most formid- 
able when it is a novelty; for a people which has never been 
accustoriied to co-operate in the conduct of State affairs places 
implicit confidence in the first tribune who arouses its atten- 
tion. The Anglo-Americans have enjoyed this liberty ever 
since the foundation of the settlements; moreover, the press 
cannot create human passions by its own power, however skil- 
fully it may kindle them where they exist. In America politics 
are discussed with animation and a varied activity, but they 
rately touch those deep passions which are excited whenever 
the positive interest of a part of the community is impaired: but 
in the United States the interests of the community are in a 
most prosperous condition. A single glance upon a French 
and an American newspaper is sufficient to show the difference 
which exists betweeri the two nations on this head. In France 
the space allotted to commercial advertisements is very limited, 
and the intelligence is not corisiderable, but the most essential 
part of the journal is that which contains the discussion of the 
politics of the day. In America three-quarters of the enormous 
sheet which is set before the reader are filled with advertise- 
ments, and the remainder is frequently occupied by political in- 
telligence or trivial anecdotes: it is only from time to time 
that one finds a corner devoted to passionate discussions like 
those with which the journalists of France are wont to indulge 
their readers. 

It has been demonstrated by observation, and discovered by 
the innate sagacity of the pettiest as well as the greatest of des- 
pots, that the influence of a power is increased in proportion as 
its direction is rendered more central. In France the press 
combines a twofold ceritralization; almost all its power is cen- 
tred in the same spot, and vested in the same hands, for its 
organs are far ftom numerous. The influence of a public press 
thus constituted, upon a sceptical nation, must be unbounded. 
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It is an enemy with which a Government may sign an occasional 
truce, but which it is difficult to resist for any length of time. 

Neither of these kinds of centralization exists in America. 
The United States have no metropolis; the intelligence as well 
as the power of the country are dispersed abroad, and instead 
of radiating from a point, they cross each other in every direc- 
tion; the Americans have established no central control over the 
expression of opinion, any more than over the conduct of busi- 
ness. These are circumstances which do not depend on human 
foresight; but it is owing to the laws of the Union that there 
are no licenses to be granted to printers, no securities demanded 
from editors as in France, and no stamp duty as in France and 
formerly in England. The consequence of this is that nothing is 
easier than to set up a newspaper, and a small number of readers 
suffices to defray the expenses of the editor. 

The number of periodical and occasional publications which 
appears in the United States actually surpasses belief. The 
most enlightened Americans attribute the subordinate influence 
of the press to this excessive dissemination; and it is adopted 
as an axiom of political science in that country that the only way 
to neutralize the effect of public journals is to multiply them 
indefinitely. I cannot conceive that a truth which is so self-evi- 
dent should not already have been more generally admitted in 
Europe; it 1s comprehensible that the persons who hope to 
bring about revolutions by means of the press should be desirous 
of confining its action to a few powerful organs, but it is per- 
fectly incredible that the partisans of the existing state of things, 
and the natural supporters of the law, should attempt to diminish 
the influence of the press by concentrating its authority. The 
Governments of Europe seem to treat the press with the courtesy 
of the knights of old; they are anxious to furnish it with the 
same central power which they have found to be so trusty a 
weapon, in order to enhance the glory of their resistance to its 
attacks. 

In America there is scarcely a hamlet which has not its own 
newspaper. It may readily be imagined that neither discipline 
nor unity of design can be communicated to so multifarious a 
host, and each one is consequently led to fight under his own 
standard. All the political journals of the United States are in- 
deed arrayed on the side of the administration or against it; 
but they attack and defend in a thousand different ways. They 
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cannot succeed in forming those great currents of opinion which 
overwhelm the most solid obstacles. This division of the in- 
fluence of the press produces a variety of other consequences 
which are scarcely less remarkable. The facility with which 
journals can be established induces a multitude of individuals to 
take a part in them; but as the extent of competition precludes 
the possibility of considerable profit, the most distinguished 
classes of society are rarely led to engage in these undertakings. 
But such is the number of the public prints that, even if they 
were a source of wealth, writers of ability could not be found 
to direct them all. The journalists of the United States are usu- 
ally placed in a very humble position, with a scanty education 
and a vulgar turn of mind. The will of the majority is the most 
general of laws, and it establishes certain habits which form 
the characteristics of each peculiar class of society; thus it dic- 
tates the etiquette practised at courts and the etiquette of the 
bar. The characteristics of the French journalist consist in a 
violent, but frequently an eloquent and lofty, manner of dis- 
cussing the politics of the day; and the exceptions to this 
habitual practice are only occasional. The characteristics of the 
American journalist consist in an open and coarse appeal to 
the passions of the populace; and he habitually abandons the 
principles of political science to assai! the characters of individu- 
als, to track them into private life, and disclose al] their weak- 
nesses and errors. 

Nothing can be more deplorable than this abuse of the powers 
of thought; I shall have occasion to pomt out hereafter the in- 
fluence of the newspapers upon the taste and the morality of the 
American people, but my present subject exclusively concerns 
the political world. It cannot be denied that the effects of this 
extreme license of the press tend indirectly to the maintenance 
of public order. The individuals who are already in the pos- 
session of a high station in the esteem of their fellow-citizens are 
afraid to write in the newspapers, and they are thus deprived 
of the most powerful instrument which they can use to excite 
the passions of the multitude to their own advantage.¢ 

The personal opinions of the editors have no kind of weight 
in the eyes of the public: the only use of a journal is, that it 
imparts the knowledge of certain facts, and it is only by alter- 

a They only write in the papers when they are called upon to repel calumni- 


they choose to address the people in ous imputations, and to correct a mis- 
their own name; as, for instance, when _— statement of facts. 
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ing or distorting those facts that a journalist can contribute to 
the support of his own views. 

But although the press is limited to these resources, its in- 
fluence in America is immense. It is the power which impels 
the circulation of political life through all the districts of that 
vast territory. Its eye is constantly open to detect the secret 
sptings of political designs, and to summon the leaders of all 
parties to the bar of public opinion. It rallies the interests of the 
community round certain principles, and it draws up the creed 
which factions adopt; for it affords a means of intercourse be- 
tween parties which hear, and which address each other without 
ever having been in immediate contact. When a great number 
of the organs of the press adopt the same line of conduct, their 
influerice becomes irresistible; and public opinion, when it is 
perpetually assailed from the same side, eventually yields to 
the attack. In the United States each separate journal exercises 
but little authority, but the power of the periodical press is only 
second to that of the people.® 


The opinions established in the United States under the empire of the 
liberty of the press are frequently more firmly rooted than those 
which are formed elsewhere under the sanction of a censor. 


In the United States the democracy perpetually raises fresh 
individuals to the conduct of public affairs; and the measures 
of the administration are consequently seldom regulated by the 
strict rules of consistency or of order. But the general prin- 
ciples of the Government are more stable, and the opinions most 
prevalent in society are generally more durable than in many 
other countries. When once the Americans have taken up an 
idea, whether it be well or ill founded, nothing is more difficult 
than to eradicate it from their minds. The same tenacity of 
opinion has been observed in England, where, for the last cen- 
tury, greater freedom of conscience and more invincible pre- 
judices have existed than in all the other countries of Europe. 
I attribute this consequence to a cause which may at first sight 
appear to have a very opposite tendency, namely, to the liberty 
of the press. The nations amongst which this liberty exists are 
as apt to cling to their opinions from pride as from conviction. 
They cherish them because they hold them to be just, and be- 


b See Appendix, P. 
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cause they exercised their own free-will in choosing them; and 
they maintain them not only because they are true, but because 
they are their own. Several other reasons conduce to the same 
end. 

It was remarked by a man of genius that “ignorance lies at 
the two ends of knowledge.” Perhaps it would have been more 
correct to have said, that absolute convictions are to be met with 
at the two extremities, and that doubt lies in the middle; for 
the human intellect may be considered in three distinct states, 
which frequently succeed one another. A man believes im- 
plicitly, because he adopts a proposition without inquiry. He 
doubts as soon as he is assailed by the objections which his in- 
quiries may have aroused. But he frequently succeeds in satis- 
fying these doubts, and then he begins to believe afresh: he no 
longer lays hold on a truth in its most shadowy and uncertain 
form, but he sees it clearly before him, and he advances onwards 
by the light it gives him.c 

When the liberty of the press acts upon men who are in the 
first of these three states, it does not immediately disturb their 
habit of believing implicitly without investigation, but it con- 
stantly modifies the objects of their intuitive convictions. The 
human mind continues to discern but one point upon the whole 
intellectual horizon, and that point is in continual motion. Such 
are the symptoms of sudden revolutions, and of the misfortunes 
which are sure to befall those generations which abruptly adopt 
the unconditional freedom of the press. 

The circle of novel ideas is, however, soon terminated; the 
touch of experience is upon them, and the doubt and mistrust 
which their uncertainty produces become universal. We may 
rest assured that the majority of mankind will either believe 
they know not wherefore, or will not know what to believe. 
Few are the beings who can ever hope to attain to that state of 
rational and independent conviction which true knowledge can 
beget in defiance of the attacks of doubt. 

It has been remarked that in times of great religious fervor 
men sometimes change their religious opinions; whereas in 
times of general scepticism everyone clings to his own persua- 
sion. The same thing takes place in politics under the liberty of 
the press. In countries where all the theories of social science 

c It may. however, be doubted enthusiastic devotedness in men as 
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have been contested in their turn, the citizens who have adopted 
one of them stick to it, not so much because they are assured of 
its excellence, as because they are not convinced of the superior- 
ity of any other. In the present age men are not very ready to 
die in defence of their opinions, but they are rarely inclined to 
change them; and there are fewer martyrs as well as fewer 
apostates. 

Another still more valid reason may yet be adduced: when 
no abstract opinions are looked upon as certain, men cling to 
the mere propensities and external interests of their position, 
which are naturally more tangible and more permanent than 
any opinions in the world. 

It is not a question of easy solution whether aristocracy or 
democracy is most fit to govern a country. But it is certain that 
democracy annoys one part of the community, and that aristoc- 
racy oppresses another part. When the question is reduced to 
the simple expression of the struggle between poverty and 
wealth, the tendency of each side of the dispute becomes per- 
fectly evident without further controversy. 


CHAPTER XII 
POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Daily use which the Anglo-Americans make of the right of association 
—Three kinds of political associations—In what manner the Ameri- 
cans apply the representative system to associations—Dangers re- 
sulting to the State—Great Convention of 1831 relative to the Tariff 
—Legislative character of this Convention—Why the unlimited ex- 
ercise of the right of association is less dangerous in the United 
States than elsewhere—Why it may be looked upon as necessary— 
Utility of associations in a democratic people. 


N no country in the world has the principle of association 
been more successfully used, or more unsparingly ap- 
plied to a multitude of different objects, than in America. 

Besides the permanent associations which are established by 
law under the names of townships, cities, and counties, a vast 
number of others are formed and maintained by the agency of 
private individuals. 

The citizen of the United States is taught from his earliest 
infancy to rely upon his own exertions in order to resist the 
evils and the difficulties of life; he looks upon social authority 
with an eye of mistrust and anxiety, and he only claims its as- 
sistance when he is quite unable to shift without it. This habit 
may even be traced in the schools of the rising generation, 
where the children in their games are wont to submit to rules 
which they have themselves established, and to punish misde- 
meanors which they have themselves defined. The same spirit 
pervades every act of social life. Ifa stoppage occurs in a 
thoroughfare, and the circulation of the public is hindered, the 
neighbors immediately constitute a deliberative body; and this 
extemporaneous assembly gives rise to an executive power 
which remedies the inconvenience before anybody has thought 
of recurring to an authority superior to that of the persons im- 
mediately concerned. Ifthe public pleasures are concerned, an 
association is formed to provide for the splendor and the regu- 
larity of the entertainment. Societies are formed to resist en- 
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emies which are exclusively of a moral nature, and to diminish 
the vice of intemperance: in the United States associations are 
established to promote public order, commerce, industry, moral- 
ity, and religion; for there is no end which the human will, 
seconded by the collective exertions of individuals, despairs of 
attaining. 

I shall hereafter have occasion to show the effects of associa- 
tion upon the course of society, and I must confine myself for the 
present to the political world. When once the right of associa- 
tion is recognized, the citizens may employ it in several different 
ways. 

An association consists simply in the public assent which a 
number of individuals give to certain doctrines, and in the en- 
gagement which they contract to promote the spread of those 
doctrines by their exertions. The right of association with these 
views is very analogous to the liberty of unlicensed writing; but 
societies thus formed possess more authority than the press. 
When an opinion is represented by a society, it necessarily as- 
sumes a more exact and explicit form. It numbers its partisans, 
and compromises their welfare in its cause: they, on the other 
hand, become acquainted with each other, and their zeal is in- 
creased by their number. An association unites the efforts of 
minds which have a tendency to diverge in one single channel, 
and urges them vigorously towards one single end which it 
points out. 

The second degree in the right of association is the power 
of meeting. When an association is allowed to establish centres 
of action at certain important points in the country, its activity 
is increased and its influence extended. Men have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing each other; means of execution are more readily 
combined, and opinions are maintained with a degree of warmth 
and energy which written language cannot approach. 

Lastly, in the exercise of the right of political association, 
there is a third degree: the partisans of an opinion may unite 
in electoral bodies, and choose delegates to represent them in a 
central assembly. This is, properly speaking, the application of 
the representative system to a party. 

Thus, in the first instance, a society is formed between indi- 
viduals professing the same opinion, and the tie which keeps 
it together is of a purely intellectual nature; in the second case, 
small assemblies are formed which only represent a fraction of 
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the party. Lastly, in the third case, they constitute a separate 
nation in the midst of the nation, a government within the Gov- 
ernment. Their delegates, like the real delegates of the ma- 
jority, represent the entire collective force of their party; and 
they enjoy a certain degree of that national dignity and great 
influence which belong to the chosen representatives of the peo- 
ple. It is true that they have not the right of making the laws, 
but they have the power of attacking those which are in being, 
and of drawing up beforehand those which they may afterwards 
cause to be adopted. 

If, in a people which is imperfectly accustomed to the exer- 
cise of freedom, or which is exposed to violent political passions, 
a deliberating minority, which confines itself to the contempla- 
tion of future laws, be placed in juxtaposition to the legislative 
majority, I cannot but believe that public tranquillity incurs very 
great risks in that nation. There is doubtless a very wide differ- 
ence between proving that one law is in itself better than an- 
other and proving that the former ought to be substituted for 
the latter. But the imagination of the populace is very apt to 
overlook this difference, which is so apparent to the minds of 
thinking men. It sometimes happens that a nation is divided 
into two nearly equal parties, each of which affects to represent 
the majority. If, in immediate contiguity to the directing 
power, another power be established, which exercises almost as 
much moral authority as the former, it is not to be believed that 
it will long be content to speak without acting; or that it will 
always be restrained by the abstract consideration of the nature 
of associations which are meant to direct but not to enforce opin- 
ions, to suggest but not to make the laws. 

The more we consider the independence of the press in its 
principal consequences, the more are we convinced that it is the 
chief and, so to speak, the constitutive element of freedom in 
the modern world. A nation which is determined to remain free 
is therefore right in demanding the unrestrained exercise of this 
independence. But the unrestrained liberty of political associa- 
tion cannot be entirely assimilated to the liberty of the press. 
The one is at the sarne time less necessary and more dangerous 
than the other. A nation may confine it within certain limits 
without forfeiting any part of its self-control; and it may some- 
times be obliged to do so in order to maintain its own authority. 

In America the liberty of association for political purposes 
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is unbounded. An example will show in the clearest light to 
what an extent this privilege is tolerated. 

The question of the tariff, or of free trade, produced a great 
manifestation of party feeling in America; the tariff was not 
only a subject of debate as a matter of opinion, but it exercised a 
favorable or a prejudicial influence upon several very powerful 
interests of the States. The North attributed a great portion of 
its prosperity, and the South all its sufferings, to this system; 
insomuch that for a long time the tariff was the sole source of 
the political animosities which agitated the Union. 

In 1831, when the dispute was raging with the utmost viru- 
lence, a private citizen of Massachusetts proposed to all the 
enemies of the tariff, by means of the public prints, to send dele- 
gates to Philadelphia in order to consult together upon the means 
which were most fitted to promote freedom of trade. This pro- 
posal circulated in a few days from Maine to New Orleans by 
the power of the printing-press: the opponents of the tariff 
adopted it with enthusiasm ; meetings were formed on all sides, 
and delegates were named. The majority of these individuals 
were well known, and some of them had earned a considerable 
degree of celebrity. South Carolina alone, which afterwards 
took up arms in the same cause, sent sixty-three delegates. On 
October I, 1831, this assembly, which according to the American 
custom had taken the name of a Convention, met at Philadel- 
phia; it consisted of more than two hundred members. Its de- 
bates were public, and they at once assumed a legislative char- 
acter; the extent of the powers of Congress, the theories of free 
trade, and the different clauses of the tariff, were discussed in 
turn. At the end of ten days’ deliberation the Convention broke 
up, after having published an address to the American people, 
in which it declared: 

I. That Congress had not the right of making a tariff, and 
that the existing tariff was unconstitutional ; 

II. That the prohibition of free trade was prejudicial to the 
interests of all nations, and to that of the American people in 
particular. 

It must be acknowledged that the unrestrained liberty of po- 
litical association has not hitherto produced, in the United 
States, those fatal consequences which might perhaps be ex- 
pected from it elsewhere. The right of association was im- 
ported from England, and it has always existed in America; 
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so that the exercise of this privilege is now amalgamated with 
the manners and customs of the people. At the present time 
the liberty of association is become a necessary guarantee 
against the tyranny of the majority. In the United States, as 
soon as a party is become preponderant, all public authority 
passes under its control; its private supporters occupy all the 
places, and have all the force of the administration at their dis- 
posal. As the most distinguished partisans of the other side of 
the question are unable to surmount the obstacles which exclude 
them from power, they require some means of establishing them- 
selves upon their own basis, and of opposing the moral au- 
thority of the minority to the physical power which domineers 
over it. Thus a dangerous expedient is used to obviate a still 
more formidable danger. 

The omnipotence of the majority appears to me to present 
such extreme perils to the American Republics that the danger- 
ous measure which is used to repress it seems to be more ad- 
vantageous than prejudicial. And here I am about to advance a 
proposition which may remind the reader of what I said before 
in speaking of municipal freedom: There are no countries in 
which associations are more needed, to prevent the despotism 
of faction or the arbitrary power of a prince, than those which 
are democratically constituted. In aristocratic nations the body 
of the nobles and the more opulent part of the community are in 
themselves natural associations, which act as checks upon the 
abuses of power. In countries in which these associations do 
not exist, if private individuals are unable to create an artificial 
and a temporary substitute for them, I can imagine no perma- 
nent protection against the most galling tyranny; and a great 
people may be oppressed by a small faction, or by a single in- 
dividual, with impunity. 

The meeting of a great political Convention (for there are 
Conventions of all kinds), which may frequently become a 
necessary measure, is always a serious occurrence, even in 
America, and one which is never looked forward to, by the 
judicious friends of the country, without alarm. This was very 
perceptible in the Convention of 1831, at which the exertions of 
all the most distinguished members of the Assembly tended to 
moderate its language, and to restrain the subjects which it 
treated within certain limits. It is probable, in fact, that the 
Convention of 1831 exercised a very great influence upon the 
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minds of the malcontents, and prepared them for the open re- 
volt against the commercial laws of the Union which took place 
in 1832. 

It cannot be denied that the unrestrained liberty of associa- 
tion for political purposes is the privilege which a people is 
longest in learning how to exercise. If it does not throw the 
nation into anarchy, it perpetually augments the chances of that 
calamity. On one point, however, this perilous liberty offers a 
security against dangers of another kind; in countries where 
associations are free, secret societies are unknown. In America 
there are numerous factions, but no conspiracies. 


Different ways in which the right of association is understood in Europe 
and in the United States—Different use which is made of it. 


The most natural privilege of man, next to the right of acting 
for himself, is that of combining his exertions with those of his 
fellow-creatures, and of acting in common with them. I am 
therefore led to conclude that the right of association is almost 
as inalienable as the right of personal liberty. No legislator can 
attack it without impairing the very foundations of society. 
Nevertheless, if the liberty of association is a fruitful source of 
advantages and prosperity to some nations, it may be perverted 
or carried to excess by others, and the element of life may be 
changed into an element of destruction. A comparison of the 
different methods which associations pursue in those countries 
in which they are managed with discretion, as well as in those 
where liberty degenerates into license, may perhaps be thought 
useful both to governments and to parties. 

The greater part of Europeans look upon an association as a 
weapon which is to be hastily fashioned, and immediately tried 
in the conflict. A society is formed for discussion, but the idea 
of impending action prevails in the minds of those who consti- 
tute it: it is, in fact, an army; and the time given to parley 
serves to reckon up the strength and to animate the courage of 
the host, after which they direct their march against the enemy. 
Resources which lie within the bounds of the law may suggest 
themselves to the persons who compose it as means, but never 
as the only means, of success. 

Such, however, is not the manner in which the right of asso- 
ciation is understood in the United States. In America the citi- 
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zens who form the minority associate, in order, in the first place, 
to show their numerical strength, and so to diminish the moral 
authority of the majority; and, in the second place, to stimulate 
competition, and to discover those arguments which are most 
fitted to act upon the majority; for they always entertain hopes 
of drawing over their opponents to their own side, and of after- 
wards disposing of the supreme power in their name. Political 
associations in the United States are therefore peaceable in their 
intentions, and strictly legal in the means which they employ; 
and they assert with perfect truth that they only aim at success 
by lawful expedients. 

The difference which exists between the Americans and our- 
selves depends on several causes. In Europe there are numer- 
ous parties so diametrically opposed to the majority that they 
can never hope to acquire its support, and at the same time they 
think that they are sufficiently strong in themselves to struggle 
and to defend their cause. When a party of this kind forms an 
association, its object is, not to conquer, but to fight. In America 
the individuals who hold opinions very much opposed to those 
of the majority are no sort of impediment to its power, and all 
other parties hope to win it over to their own principles in the 
end. The exercise of the right of association becomes dangerous 
in proportion to the impossibility which excludes great parties 
from acquiring the majority. In a country like the United 
States, in which the differences of opinion are mere differences 
of hue, the right of association may remain unrestrained with- 
out evil consequences. The inexperience of many of the Euro- 
pean nations in the enjoyment of liberty leads them only to 
look upon the liberty of association as a right of attacking the 
Government. The first notion which presents itself to a party, 
as well as to an individual, when it has acquired a consciousness 
of its own strength, is that of violence: the notion of persuasion 
arises at a later period and is only derived from experience. 
The English, who are divided into parties which differ most 
essentially from each other, rarely abuse the right of association, 
because they have long been accustomed to exercise it. In 
France the passion for war 1s so intense that there is no under- 
taking so mad, or so injurious to the welfare of the State, that a 
man does not consider himself honored in defending it, at the 
risk of his life. 

But perhaps the most powerful of the causes which tend to 
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mitigate the excesses of political association in the United 
States is Universal Suffrage. In countries in which universal 
suffrage exists the majority is never doubtful, because neither 
party can pretend to represent that portion of the community 
which has not voted. The associations which are formed are 
aware, as well as the nation at large, that they do not represent 
the majority: this is, indeed, a condition inseparable from their 
existence; for if they did represent the preponderating power, 
they would change the law instead of soliciting its reform. The 
consequence of this is that the moral influence of the Govern- 
ment which they attack is very much increased, and their own 
power is very much enfeebled. 

In Europe there are few associations which do not affect to 
represent the majority, or which do not believe that they repre- 
sent it. This conviction or this pretension tends to augment 
their force amazingly, and contributes no less to legalize their 
measures. Violence may seem to be excusable in defence of the 
cause of oppressed right. Thus it is, in the vast labyrinth of 
human laws, that extreme liberty sometimes corrects the abuses 
of license, and that extreme democracy obviates the dangers of 
democratic government. In Europe, associations consider 
themselves, in some degree, as the legislative and executive 
councils of the people, which is unable to speak for itself. In 
America, where they only represent a minority of the nation, 
they argue and they petition. 

The means which the associations of Europe employ are in 
accordance with the end which they propose to obtain. As the 
principal aim of these bodies is to act, and not to debate, to 
fight rather than to persuade, they are naturally led to adopt a 
form of organization which differs from the ordinary customs 
of civil bodies, and which assumes the habits and the maxims 
of military life. They centralize the direction of their re- 
sources as much as possible, and they intrust the power of the 
whole party to a very small number of leaders. 

The members of these associations respond to a watchword, 
like soldiers on duty; they profess the doctrine of passive obedi- 
ence; say rather, that in uniting together they at once abjure 
the exercise of their own judgment and free will; and the tyran- 
nical control which these societies exercise is often far more in- 
supportable than the authority possessed over society by the 
Government which they attack. Their moral force is much 
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diminished by these excesses, and they lose the powerful inter- 
est which is always excited by a struggle between oppressors 
and the oppressed. The man who in given cases consents to 
obey his fellows with servility, and who submits his activity and 
even his opinions to their control, can have no claim to rank 
as a free citizen. 

The Americans have also established certain forms of govern- 
ment which are applied to their associations, but these are invari- 
ably borrowed from the forms of the civil administration. The 
independence of each individual is formally recognized; the 
tendency of the members of the association points, as it does 
in the body of the community, towards the same end, but they 
are not obliged to follow the same track. No one abjures the 
exercise of his reason and his free will; but every one exerts 
that reason and that will for the benefit of a common under- 
taking. 


CHAPTER Xill 
GOVERNMENT OF THE DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 


AM well aware of the difficulties which attend this part of 
my subject, but although every expression which I am 
about to make use of may clash, upon some one point, 

with the feelings of the different parties which divide my coun- 
try, I shall speak my opinion with the most perfect openness. 

In Europe we are at a loss how to judge the true character 
and the more permanent propensities of democracy, because in 
Europe two conflicting principles exist, and we do not know 
what to attribute to the principles themselves, and what to refer 
to the passions which they bring into collision. Such, however, 
is not the case in America; there the people reigns without any 
obstacle, and it has no perils to dread and no injuries to avenge. 
In America, democracy is swayed by its own free propensities ; 
its course is natural and its activity is unrestrained; the United 
States consequently afford the most favorable opportunity of 
studying its real character. And to no people can this inquiry 
be more vitally interesting than to the French nation, which is 
blindly driven onwards by a daily and irresistible impulse to- 
wards a state of things which may prove either despotic or re- 
publican, but which will assuredly be democratic. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 


I have already observed that universal suffrage has been 
adopted in all the States of the Union; it consequently occurs 
amongst different populations which occupy very different 
positions in the scale of society. I have had opportunities of 
observing its effects in different localities, and amongst races 
of men who are nearly strangers to each other by their language, 
their religion, and their manner of life; in Louisiana as well as 
in New England, in Georgia and in Canada. I have remarked 
that Universal Suffrage is far from producing in America either 
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all the good or all the evil consequences which are assigned to 
it in Europe, and that its effects differ very widely from those 
which are usually attributed to it. 


CHOICE OF THE PEOPLE, AND INSTINCTIVE PREFERENCES OF 
THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


In the United States the most able men are rarely placed at the head 
of affairs—Reason of this peculiarity—The envy which prevails in 
the lower orders of France against the higher classes is not a French, 
but a purely democratic sentiment—For what reason the most dis- 
tinguished men in America frequently seclude themselves from public 
affairs. 


Many people in Europe are apt to believe without saying it, 
or to say without believing it, that one of the great advantages 
of universal suffrage is, that it entrusts the direction of public 
affairs to men who are worthy of the public confidence. They 
admit that the people is unable to govern for itself, but they 
aver that it is always sincerely disposed to promote the welfaré 
of the State, and that it instinctively designates those persons 
who are animated by the same good wishes, and who are the 
most fit to wield the supreme authority. I confess that the 
observations I made in America by no means coincide with 
these opinions. On my arrival in the United States I was sur- 
prised to find so much distinguished talent among the subjects, 
and so little among the heads of the Government. It is a well- 
authenticated fact, that at the present day the most able men in 
the United States are very rarely placed at the head of affairs; 
and it must be acknowledged that such has been the result in 
proportion as democracy has outstepped all its former limits. 
The race of American statesmen has evidently dwindled most 
remarkably in the course of the last fifty years. 

Several causes may be assigned to this phenomenon. It is 
impossible, notwithstanding the most strenuous exertions, to 
raise the intelligence of the people above a certain level. What- 
ever may be the facilities of acquiring information, whatever 
may be the profusion of easy methods and of cheap science, the 
human mind can never be instructed and educated without de- 
voting a considerable space of time to those objects. 

The greater or the lesser possibility of subsisting without 
labor is therefore the necessary boundary of intellectual im- 
provement. This boundary is more remote in some countries 
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and more restricted in others; but it must exist somewhere as 
long as the people is constrained to work in order to procure 
the means of physical subsistence, that is to say, as long as it 
retains its popular character. It is therefore quite as difficult 
to imagine a State in which all the citizens should be very well 
informed as a State in which they should all be wealthy; these 
two difficulties may be looked upon as correlative. It may 
very readily be admitted that the mass of the citizens are sin- 
cerely disposed to promote the welfare of their country; nay 
more, it may even be allowed that the lower classes are less apt 
to be swayed by considerations of personal interest than the 
higher orders: but it is always more or less impossible for them 
to discern the best means of attaining the end which they desire 
with sincerity. Long and patient observation, joined to a mul- 
titude of different notions, is required to form a just estimate of 
the character of a single individual; and can it be supposed that 
the vulgar have the power of succeeding in an inquiry which 
misleads the penetration of genius itself? The people has 
neither the time nor the means which are essential to the pros- 
ecution of an investigation of this kind: its conclusions are 
hastily formed from a superficial inspection of the more promi- 
nent features of a question. Hence it often assents to the 
clamor of a mountebank who knows the secret of stimulating 
its tastes, while its truest friends frequently fail in their exer- 
tions. 

Moreover, the democracy is not only deficient in that sound- 
ness of judgment which is necessary to select men really de- 
serving of its confidence, but it has neither the desire nor the 
inclination to find them out. It cannot be denied that demo- 
cratic institutions have a very strong tendency to promote the 
feeling of envy in the human heart; not so much because they 
afford to every one the means of rising to the level of any of 
his fellow-citizens, as because those means perpetually disap- 
point the persons who employ them. Democratic institutions 
awaken and foster a passion for equality which they can never 
entirely satisfy. This complete equality eludes the grasp of 
the people at the very moment at which it thinks to hold it fast, 
and “ flies,” as Pascal says, “ with eternal flight”; the people 
is excited in the pursuit of an advantage, which is more precious 
because it is not sufficiently remote to be unknown, or suffi- 
ciently near to be enjoyed. The lower orders are agitated by 
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the chance of success, they are irritated by its uncertainty ; and 
they pass from the enthusiasm of pursuit to the exhaustion of 
ill-success, and lastly to the acrimony of disappointment. 
Whatever transcends their own limits appears to be an obstacle 
to their desires, and there is no kind of superiority, however 
legitimate it may be, which is not irksome in their sight. 

It has been supposed that the secret instinct which leads the 
lower orders to remove their superiors as much as possible from 
the direction of public affairs is peculiar to France. This, how- 
ever, is an error; the propensity to which I allude is not inher- 
ent in any particular nation, but in democratic institutions in 
general ; and although it may have been heightened by peculiar 
political circumstances, it owes its origin to a higher cause. 

In the United States the people is not disposed to hate the 
superior classes of society ; but it is not very favorably inclined 
towards them, and it carefully excludes them from the exercise 
of authority. It does not entertain any dread of distinguished 
talents, but it is rarely captivated by them; and it awards its 
approbation very sparingly to such as have risen without the 
popular support. 

Whilst the natural propensities of democracy induce the peo- 
ple to reject the most distinguished citizens as its rulers, these 
individuals are no less apt to retire from a political career in 
which it is almost impossible to retain their independence, or 
to advance without degrading themselves. This opinion has 
been very candidly set forth by Chancellor Kent, who says, in 
speaking with great eulogiums of that part of the Constitution 
which empowers the Executive to nominate the judges: “ It is 
indeed probable that the men who are best fitted to discharge 
the duties of this high office would have too much reserve in 
their manners, and too much austerity in their principles, for 
them to be returned by the majority at an election where uni- 
versal suffrage is adopted.” Such were the opinions which 
were printed without contradiction in America in the year 1830! 

IT hold it to be sufficiently demonstrated that universal suf- 
frage is by no means a guarantee of the wisdom of the popular 
choice, and that, whatever its advantages may be, this is not 
one of them. 
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Causes Wuicnh May Partity Correct THrsz TENDENCIES 
OF THE DEMOCRACY 


Contrary effects produced on peoples as well as on individuals by great 
dangers—Why so many distinguished men stood at the head of af- 
fairs in America fifty years ago—Influence which the intelligence 
and the manners of the people exercise upon its choice—Example of 
New England—States of the Southwest—Influence of certain laws 
upon the choice of the people—Election by an elected body—Its ef- 
fects upon the composition of the Senate. 


When a State is threatened by serious dangers, the people 
frequently succeeds in selecting the citizens who are the most 
able to save it. It has been observed that man rarely retains 
his customary level in presence of very critical circumstances ; 
he rises above or he sinks below his usual condition, and the 
same thing occurs in nations at large. Extreme perils some- 
times quench the energy of a people instead of stimulating it; 
they excite without directing its passions, and instead of clear- 
ing they confuse its powers of perception. The Jews deluged 
the smoking ruins of their temple with the carnage of the rem- 
nant of their host. But it is more common, both in the case of 
nations and in that of individuals, to find extraordinary virtues 
arising from the very imminence of the danger. Great char- 
acters are then thrown into relief, as edifices which are con- 
cealed by the gloom of night are illuminated by the glare of a 
conflagration. At those dangerous times genius no longer 
abstains from presenting itself in the arena; and the people, 
alarmed by the perils of its situation, buries its envious passions 
in a short oblivion. Great names may then be drawn from the 
balloting-box. 

I have already observed that the American statesmen of the 
present day are very inferior to those who stood at the head 
of affairs fifty years ago. This is as much a consequence of 
the circumstances as of the laws of the country. When Amer- 
ica was struggling in the high cause of independence to throw 
off the yoke of another country, and when it was about to usher 
a new nation into the world, the spirits of its inhabitants were 
roused to the height which their great efforts required. In this 
general excitement the most distinguished men were ready 
to forestall the wants of the community, and the people clung to 
them for support, and placed them at its head. But events of 
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this magnitude are rare, and it is from an inspection of the 
ordinary course of affairs that our judgment must be formed. 

If passing occurrences sometimes act as checks upon the pas- 
sions of democracy, the intelligence and the manners of the 
community exercise an influence which is not less powerful 
and far more permanent. This is extremely perceptible in the 
United States. 

In New England the education and the liberties of the com- 
munities were engendered by the moral and religious principles 
of their founders. Where society has acquired a sufficient de- 
gree of stability to enable it to hold certain maxims and to 
retain fixed habits, the lower orders are accustomed to respect 
intellectual superiority and to submit to it without complaint, 
although they set at naught all those privileges which wealth 
and birth have introduced among mankind. The democracy 
in New England consequently makes a more judicious choice 
than it does elsewhere. 

But as we descend towards the South, to those States in 
which the constitution of society is more modern and less 
strong, where instruction is less general, and where the prin- 
ciples of morality, of religion, and of liberty are less happily 
combined, we perceive that the talents and the virtues of those 
who are in authority become more and more rare. 

Lastly, when we arrive at the new South-western States, 
in which the constitution of society dates but from yesterday, 
and presents an agglomeration of adventurers and speculators, 
we are amazed at the persons who are invested with public 
authority, and we are led to ask by what force, independent 
of the legislation and of the men who direct it, the State can 
be protected, and society be made to flourish. 

There are certain laws of a democratic nature which con- 
tribute, nevertheless, to correct, in some measure, the dan- 
gerous tendencies of democracy. On entering the House of 
Representatives of Washington one is struck by the vulgar 
demeanor of that great assembly. The eye frequently does 
not discover a man of celebrity within its walls. Its mem- 
bers are almost all obscure individuals whose names present 
no associations to the mind: they are mostly village lawyers, 
men in trade, or even persons belonging to the lower classes 
of society. In a country in which education is very general, 
it is said that the representatives of the people do not always 
know how to write correctly. 
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At a few yards’ distance from this spot is the door of the 
Senate, which contains within a small space a large propor- 
tion of the celebrated men of America. Scarcely an indi- 
vidual is to be perceived in it who does not recall the idea of 
an active and illustrious career: the Senate is composed of 
eloquent advocates, distinguished generals, wise magistrates, 
and statesmen of note, whose language would at all times do 
honor to the most remarkable parliamentary debates of 
Europe. 

What then is the cause of this strange contrast, and why 
are the most able citizens to be found in one assembly rather 
than in the other? Why is the former body remarkable for 
its vulgarity and its poverty of talent, whilst the latter seems 
to enjoy a monopoly of intelligence and of sound judgment? 
Both of these assemblies emanate from the people; both of 
them are chosen by universal suffrage; and no voice has 
hitherto been heard to assert in America that the Senate 
is hostile to the interests of the people. From what cause, 
then, does so startling a difference arise? The only reason 
which appears to me adequately to account for it is, that 
the House of Representatives is elected by the populace 
directly, and that the Senate is elected by elected bodies. 
The whole body of the citizens names the legislature of each 
State, and the Federal Constitution converts these legislatures 
into so many electoral bodies, which return the members of 
the Senate. The senators are elected by an indirect applica- 
tion of universal suffrage; for the legislatures which name 
them are not aristocratic or privileged bodies which exercise 
the electoral franchise in their own right; but they are chosen 
by the totality of the citizens; they are generally elected every 
year, and new members may constantly be chosen who will 
employ their electoral rights in conformity with the wishes of 
the public. But this transmission of the popular authority 
through an assembly of chosen men operates an important 
change in it, by refining its discretion and improving the forms 
which it adopts. Men who are chosen in this manner ac- 
curately represent the majority of the nation which governs 
them; but they represent the elevated thoughts which are 
current in the community, the propensities which prompt its 
nobler actions, rather than the petty passions which disturb or 
the vices which disgrace it. 
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The time may be already anticipated at which the American 
Republics will be obliged to introduce the plan of election by 
an elected body more frequently into their system of repre- 
sentation, or they will incur no small risk of perishing miserably 
amongst the shoals of democracy. 

And here I have no scruple in confessing that I look upon 
this peculiar system of election as the only means of bring- 
ing the exercise of political power to the level of all classes 
of the people. Those thinkers who regard this institution 
as the exclusive weapon of a party, and those who fear, on 
the other hand, to make use of it, seem to me to fall into as 
great an error in the one case as in the other. 


INFLUENCE WHICH THE AMERICAN Democracy Has Ex- 
ERCISED ON THE LAwsS RELATING TO ELECTIONS 


When elections are rare, they expose the State to a violent crisis— 
When they are frequent, they keep up a degree of feverish excite- 
ment—The Americans have preferred the second of these two evils 
—Mutability of the laws—Opinions of Hamilton and Jefferson on 
this subject. 


When elections recur at long intervals the State is exposed 
to violent agitation every time they take place. Parties exert 
themselves to the utmost in order to gain a prize which is so 
rarely within their reach; and as the evil is almost irremediable 
for the candidates who fail, the consequences of their dis- 
appointed ambition may prove most disastrous; if, on the 
other hand, the legal struggle can be repeated within a short 
space of time, the defeated parties take patience. When elec- 
tions occur frequently, their recurrence keeps society in a per- 
petual state of feverish excitement, and imparts a continual 
instability to public affairs. 

Thus, on the one hand the State is exposed to the perils of a 
revolution, on the other to perpetual mutability; the former 
system threatens the very existence of the Government, the 
latter is an obstacle to all steady and consistent policy. The 
Americans have preferred the second of these evils to the first ; 
but they were led to this conclusion by their instinct much 
more than by their reason; for a taste for variety is one of the 
characteristic passions of democracy. An extraordinary muta- 
bility has, by this means, been introduced into their legisla- 
tion. Many of the Americans consider the instability of their 
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laws as a necessary consequence of a system whose general 
results are beneficial. But no one in the United States affects 
to deny the fact of this instability, or to contend that it is not 
a great evil, 

Hamilton, after having demonstrated the utility oi a power 
which might prevent, or which might at least impede, the 
promulgation of bad laws, adds: “ It might perhaps be said that 
the power of preventing bad laws includes that of preventing 
good ones, and may be used to the one purpose as well as to 
the other. But this objection will have little weight with those 
who can properly estimate the mischiefs of that inconstancy 
and mutability in the laws which form the greatest blemish 
in the character and genius of our governments.” (Federalist, 
No. 73.) And again in No. 62 of the same work he observes: 
“ The facility and excess of law-making seem to be the diseases 
to which our governments are most liable. . . . The mis- 
chievous effects of the mutability in the public councils aris- 
ing from a rapid succession of new members would fill a 
volume: every new election in the States is found to change one- 
half of the representatives. From this change of men must 
proceed a change of opinions and of measures, which forfeits 
the respect and confidence of other nations, poisons the bless- 
ings of liberty itself, and diminishes the attachment and rever- 
ence of the people toward a political system which betrays so 
many marks of infirmity.” 

Jefferson himself, the greatest Democrat whom the democ- 
racy of America has yet produced, pointed out the same evils. 
“The instability of our laws,” said he in a letter to Madison, 
“is really a very serious inconvenience. I think that we ought 
to have obviated it by deciding that a whole year should always 
be allowed to elapse between the bringing in of a bill and the 
final passing of it. It should afterward be discussed and put 
to the vote without the possibility of making any alteration in 
it; and if the circumstances of the case required a more speedy 
decision, the question should not be decided by a simple ma- 
jority, but by a majority of at least two-thirds of both houses.” 
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Pusric Orricers UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE DEMOCRACY 
IN AMERICA 


Simple exterior of the American public officers—No official costume— 
All public officers are remunerated—Political consequences of this 
system—No public career exists in America—Result of this. 


Public officers in the United States are commingled with 
the crowd of citizens; they have neither palaces, nor guards, 
nor ceremonial costumes. This simple exterior of the per- 
sons in authority is connected not only with the peculiarities 
of the American character, but with the fundamental princi- 
ples of that society. In the estimation of the democracy a 
government is not a benefit, but a necessary evil. A certain 
degree of power must be granted to public officers, for they 
would be of no use without it. But the ostensible semblance 
of authority is by no means indispensable to the conduct of 
affairs, and it is needlessly offensive to the susceptibility of 
the public. The public officers themselves are well aware 
that they only enjoy the superiority over their fellow-citizens 
which they derive from their authority upon condition of put- 
ting themselves on a level with the whole community by their 
manners. A public officer in the United States is uniformly 
civil, accessible to all the world, attentive to all requests, and 
obliging in his replies. I was pleased by these characteristics 
of a democratic government; and I was struck by the manly 
independence of the citizens, who respect the office more than 
the officer, and who are less attached to the emblems of au- 
thority than to the man who bears them. 

I am inclined to believe that the influence which costumes 
really exercise, in an age like that in which we live, has been 
a good deal exaggerated. I never perceived that a public officer 
in America was the less respected whilst he was in the dis- 
charge of his duties because his own merit was set off by no 
adventitious signs. On the other hand, it is very doubtful 
whether a peculiar dress contributes to the respect which public 
characters ought to have for their own position, at least when 
they are not otherwise inclined to respect it. When a magis- 
trate (and in France such instances are not rare) indulges his 
trivial wit at the expense of the prisoner, or derides the pre- 
dicament in which a culprit is placed, it would be well to de- 
prive him of his robes of office, to see whether he would recall 
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some portion of the natural dignity of mankind when he is 
reduced to the apparel of a private citizen. 

A democracy may, however, allow a certain show of magis- 
terial pomp, and clothe its officers in silks and gold, without 
seriously compromising its principles. Privileges of this kind 
are transitory; they belong to the place, and are distinct from 
the individual: but if public officers are not uniformly remu- 
nerated by the State, the public charges must be entrusted ta 
men of opulence and independence, who constitute the basis 
of an aristocracy; and if the people still retains its right of 
election, that election can only be made from a certain class 
of citizens. When a democratic republic renders offices which 
had formerly been remunerated gratuitous, it may safely be 
believed that the State is advancing to monarchical institutions ; 
and when a monarchy begins to remunerate such officers as had 
hitherto been unpaid, it is a sure sign that it is approaching 
toward a despotic or a republican form of government. The 
substitution of paid for unpaid functionaries is of itself, in my 
opinion, sufficient to constitute a serious revolution. 

I look upon the entire absence of gratuitous functionaries 
in America as one of the most prominent signs of the absolute 
dominion which democracy exercises in that country. All 
public services, of whatsoever nature they may be, are paid; 
so that every one has not merely the right, but also the means 
of performing them. Although, in democratic States, all the 
citizens are qualified to occupy stations in the Government, all 
are not tempted to try for them. The number and the capaci- 
ties of the candidates are more apt to restrict the choice of 
electors than the conditions of the candidateship. 

In nations in which the principle of election extends to every 
place in the State no political career can, properly speaking, 
be said to exist. Men are promoted as if by chance to the rank 
which they enjoy, and they are by no means sure of retaining 
it. The consequence is that in tranquil times public functions 
offer but few lures to ambition. In the United States the per- 
sons who engage in the perplexities of political life are in- 
dividuals of very moderate pretensions. The pursuit of wealth 
generally diverts men of great talents and of great passions 
from the pursuit of power, and it very frequently happens that 
a man does not undertake to direct the fortune of the State 
until he has discovered his incompetence to conduct his own 
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affairs. The vast number of very ordinary men who occupy 
public stations is quite as attributable to these causes as to the 
bad choice of the democracy. In the United States, I am not 
sure that the people would return the men of superior abilities 
who might solicit its support, but it is certain that men of this 
description do not come forward. 


ARBITRARY POWER OF MAGISTRATES UNDER THE RULE OF THE 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


For what reason the arbitrary power of Magistrates is greater in ab- 
solute monarchies and in democratic republics than it is in limited 
monarchies—Arbitrary power of the Magistrates in New England. 


In two different kinds of government the magistrates @ ex- 
ercise a considerable degree of arbitrary power; namely, under 
the absolute government of a single individual, and under 
that of a democracy. This identical result proceeds from 
causes which are nearly analogous. 

In despotic States the fortune of no citizen is secure; and 
public officers are not more safe than private individuals. The 
sovereign, who has under his control the lives, the property, 
and sometimes the honor of the men whom he employs, does 
not scruple to allow them a great latitude of action, because he 
is convinced that they will not use it to his prejudice. In 
despotic States the sovereign is so attached to the exercise of 
his power, that he dislikes the constraint even of his own regu- 
lations; and he is well pleased that his agents should follow a 
somewhat fortuitous line of conduct, provided he be certain 
that their actions will never counteract his desires. 

In democracies, as the majority has every year the right of 
depriving the officers whom it has appointed of their power, 
it has no reason to fear any abuse of their authority. As the 
people is always able to signify its wishes to those who con- 
duct the Government, it prefers leaving them to make their 
own exertions to prescribing an invariable rule of conduct 
which would at once fetter their activity and the popular au- 
thority. 

It may even be observed, on attentive consideration, that 
under the rule of a democracy the arbitrary power of the 

aT here use the word magistrates in whom the execution of the laws is in- 


the widest sense in which it can be trusted. 
taken; I apply it to all the officers to 
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magistrate must be still greater than in despotic States. In 
the latter the sovereign has the power of punishing all the 
faults with which he becomes acquainted, but it would be vain 
for him to hope to become acquainted with all those which are 
committed. In the former the sovereign power is not only 
supreme, but it is universally present. The American func- 
tionaries are, in point of fact, much more independent in the 
sphere of action which the law traces out for them than any 
public officer in Europe. Very frequently the object which 
they are to accomplish is simply pointed out to them, and the 
choice of the means is left to their own discretion. 

In New England, for instance, the selectmen of each town- 
ship are bound to draw up the list of persons who are to serve 
on the jury; the only rule which is laid down to guide them in 
their choice is that they are to select citizens possessing the 
elective franchise and enjoying a fair reputation.b In France 
the lives and liberties of the subjects would be thought to be 
in danger if a public officer of any kind was entrusted with so 
formidable a right. In New England the same magistrates are 
empowered to post the names of habitual drunkards in public- 
houses, and to prohibit the inhabitants of a town from supply- 
ing them with liquor.c A censorial power of this excessive kind 
would be revolting to the population of the most absolute mon- 
archies; here, however, it is submitted to without difficulty. 

Nowhere has so much been left by the law to the arbitrary 
determination of the magistrate as in democratic republics, be- 
cause this arbitrary power is unattended by any alarming con- 
sequences. It may even be asserted that the freedom of the 
magistrate increases as the elective franchise is extended, and 
as the duration of the time of office is shortened. Hence arises 
the great difficulty which attends the conversion of a demo- 
cratic republic into a monarchy. The magistrate ceases to be 
elective, but he retains the rights and the habits of an elected 
officer, which lead directly to despotism. 

It is only in limited monarchies that the law, which pre- 
scribes the sphere in which public officers are to act, superin- 
tends all their measures. The cause of this may be easily de- 
tected. In limited monarchies the power is divided between 


b See the Act of February 27, 1813. ¢ See Act of Febru 8, 5s. ad - 
“‘ General Collection of the Laws of eral Collection of the” rave at Massa. 
Massachusetts,” vol. ii. p. 331. It should = chusetts,”’ vol. i. p. 302. 


be added that the jurors are afterwards 
drawn from these lists by lot. 
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the King and the people, both of whom are interested in the 
stability of the magistrate. The King does not venture to place 
the public officers under the control of the people, lest they 
should be tempted to betray his interests; on the other hand, 
the people fears lest the magistrates should serve to oppress 
the liberties of the country, if they were entirely dependent 
upon the Crown; they cannot therefore be said to depend on 
either one or the other. The same cause which induces the 
king and the people to render public officers independent sug- 
gests the necessity of such securities as may prevent their in- 
dependence from encroaching upon the authority of the for- 
mer and the liberties of the latter. They consequently agree 
as to the necessity of restricting the functionary to a line of 
conduct laid down beforehand, and they are interested in con- 
fining him by certain regulations which he cannot evade. 


INSTABILITY OF THE ADMINISTRATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


In America the public acts of a community frequently leave fewer traces 
than the occurrences of a family—Newspapers the only historical re- 
mains—Instability of the administration prejudicial to the art of 


government. 


The authority which public men possess in America is so 
brief, and they are so soon commingled with the ever-chang- 
ing population of the country, that the acts of a community 
frequently leave fewer traces than the occurrences of a private 
family. The public administration is, so to speak, oral and 
traditionary. But little is committed to writing, and that little 
is wafted away forever, like the leaves of the Sibyl, by the 
smallest breeze. 

The only historical remains in the United States are the news- 
papers; but if a number be wanting, the chain of time is 
broken, and the present is severed from the past. I am con- 
vinced that in fifty years it will be more difficult to collect au- 
‘thentic documents concerning the social condition of the Amer- 
icans at the present day than it is to find remains of the admin- 
istration of France during the Middle Ages; and if the United 
States were ever invaded by barbarians, it would be necessary 
to have recourse to the history of other nations in order to learn 
anything of the people which now inhabits them. 
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The instability of the administration has penetrated into the 
habits of the people: it even appears to suit the general taste, 
and no one cares for what occurred before his time. No me- 
thodical system 1s pursued; no archives are formed; and no 
documents are brought together when it would be very easy 
to do so. Where they exist, little store is set upon them; and 
I have amongst my papers several original public documents 
which were given to me in answer to some of my inquiries. 
In America society seems to live from hand to mouth, like an 
army in the field. Nevertheless, the art of administration may 
undoubtedly be ranked as a science, and no sciences can be 
improved if the discoveries and observations of successive gen- 
erations are not connected together in the order in which they 
occur. One man, in the short space of his life remarks a fact; 
another conceives an idea; the former invents a means of exe- 
cution, the latter reduces a truth to a fixed proposition; and 
mankind gathers the fruits of individual experience upon its 
way and gradually forms the sciences. But the persons who 
conduct the administration in America can seldom afford any 
instruction to each other; and when they assume the direction 
of society, they simply possess those attainments which are 
most widely disseminated in the community, and no experience 
peculiar to themselves. Democracy, carried to its furthest 
limits, is therefore prejudicial to the art of government; and 
for this reason it is better adapted to a people already versed 
in the conduct of an administration than to a nation which is 
uninitiated in public affairs. 

This remark, indeed, is not exclusively applicable to the sci- 
ence of administration. Although a democratic government 
is founded upon a very simple and natural principle, it always 
presupposes the existence of a high degree of culture and en- 
lightenment in society.¢ At the first glance it may be imagined 
to belong to the earliest ages of the world; but maturer ob- 
servation will convince us that it could only come fast in the 
succession of human history. 


{ 


d It is needless to observe that I government as applied té a people, not 
speak here of the democratic form of merely to a tribe. 
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CHARGES LEVIED BY THE STATE UNDER THE RULE OF THE 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


In all communities citizens divisible into three classes—Habits of each 
of these classes in the direction of public finances—Why public ex- 
penditure must tend to increase when the people governs—What 
renders the extravagance of a democracy less to be feared in 
America—Public expenditure under a democracy. 


Before we can affirm whether a democratic form of govern- 
ment is economical or not, we must establish a suitable standard 
of comparison. The question would be one of easy solution 
if we were to attempt to draw a parallel between a democratic 
republic and an absolute monarchy. The public expenditure 
would be found to be more considerable under the former than 
under the latter; such is the case with all free States compared 
to those which are not so. It is certain that despotism ruins 
individuals by preventing them from producing wealth, much 
more than by depriving them of the wealth they have produced; 
it dries up the source of riches, whilst it usually respects ac- 
quired property. Freedom, on the contrary, engenders far 
more benefits than it destroys; and the nations which are fa- 
vored by free institutions invariably find that their resources 
increase even more rapidly than their taxes. 

My present object is to compare free nations to each other, 
and to point out the influence of democracy upon the finances 
of a State. 

Communities, as well as organic bodies, are subject to certain 
fixed rules in their formation which they cannot evade. They 
are composed of certain elements which are common to them 
at all times and under all circumstances. The people may 
always be mentally divided into three distinct classes. The first 
of these classes consists of the wealthy; the second, of those 
who are in easy circumstances; and the third is composed of 
those who have little or no property, and who subsist more es- 
pecially by the work which they perform for the two superior 
orders. The proportion of the individuals who are included in 
these three divisions may vary according to the condition of 
society, but the divisions themselves can never be obliterated. 

It is evident that each of these classes will exercise an influ- 
ence peculiar to its own propensities upon the administration 
of the finances of the State. If the first of the three exclusively 
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possesses the legislative power, it is probable that it will not 
be sparing of the public funds, because the taxes which are 
levied on a large fortune only tend to diminish the sum of super- 
fluous enjoyment, and are, in point of fact, but little felt. If 
the second class has the power of making the laws, it will cer- 
tainly not be lavish of taxes, because nothing is so onerous as 
a large impost which is levied upon a small income. The gov- 
ernment of the middle classes appears to me to be the most 
economical, though perhaps not the most enlightened, and cer- 
tainly not the most generous, of free governments. 

But let us now suppose that the legislative authority is vested 
in the lowest orders: there are two striking reasons which 
show that the tendency of the expenditure will be to increase, 
not to diminish. As the great majority of those who create 
the laws are possessed of no property upon which taxes can be 
imposed, all the money which is spent for the community ap- 
pears to be spent to their advantage, at no cost of their own; 
and those who are possessed of some little property readily 
find means of regulating the taxes so that they are burdensome 
to the wealthy and profitable to the poor, although the rich are 
unable to take the same advantage when they are in possession 
of the Government. 

In countries in which the poore should be exclusively in- 
vested with the power of making the laws no great economy of 
public expenditure ought to be expected: that expenditure will 
always be considerable; either because the taxes do not weigh 
upon those who levy them, or because they are levied in such 
a manner as not to weigh upon those classes. In other words, 
the government of the democracy is the only one under which 
the power which lays on taxes escapes the payment of them. 

It may be objected (but the argument has no real weight) 
that the true interest of the people is indissolubly connected 
with that of the wealthier portion of the community, since it 
cannot but suffer by the severe measures to which it resorts. 
But is it not the true interest of kings to render their subjects 
happy, and the true interest of nobles to admit recruits into 
their order on suitable grounds? If remote advantages had 
power to prevail over the passions and the exigencies of the 

eThe word poor is used here, and often appear rich in comparison with 
throughout the remainder of this chap- the poor of Europe; but they may with 


ter, in a relative, not in an absolute propricty by styled poor in comparison 
sense. Poor men in America would with their more affluent countrymen, 
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moment, no such thing as a tyrannical sovereign or an exclusive 
aristocracy could ever exist. 

Again, it may be objected that the poor are never invested 
with the sole power of making the laws; but I reply, that wher- 
ever universal suffrage has been established the majority of 
the community unquestionably exercises the legislative author- 
ity; and if it be proved that the poor always constitute the 
majority, it may be added, with perfect truth, that in the coun- 
tries in which they possess the elective franchise they possess 
the sole power of making laws. But it is certain that in all the 
nations of the world the greater number has always consisted 
of those persons who hold no property, or of those whose prop- 
erty is insufficient to exempt them from the necessity of working 
in order to procure an easy subsistence. Universal suffrage does 
therefore, in point of fact, invest the poor with the government 
of society. 

The disastrous influence which popular authority may some- 
times exercise upon the finances of a State was very clearly 
seen in some of the democratic republics of antiquity, in which 
the public treasure was exhausted in order to relieve indigent 
citizens, or to supply the games and theatrical amusements of 
the populace. It is true that the representative system was 
then very imperfectly known, and that, at the present time, the 
influence of popular passion is less felt in the conduct of public 
affairs; but it may be believed that the delegate will in the 
end conform to the principles of his constituents, and favor 
their propensities as much as their interests. 

The extravagance of democracy is, however, less to be 
dreaded in proportion as the people acquires a share of prop- 
erty, because on the one hand the contributions of the rich are 
then less needed, and, on the other, it is more difficult to lay 
on taxes which do not affect the interests of the lower classes. 
On this account universal suffrage would be less dangerous in 
France than in England, because in the latter country the prop- 
erty on which taxes may be levied is vested in fewer hands. 
America, where the great majority of the citizens possess some 
fortune, is in a still more favorable position than France. 

There are still further causes which may increase the sum 
of public expenditure in democratic countries. When the aris- 
tocracy governs, the individuals who conduct the affairs of 
State are exempted by their own station in society from every 
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kind of privation ; they are contented with their position ; power 
and renown are the objects for which they strive; and, as they 
are placed far above the obscurer throng of citizens, they do 
not always distinctly perceive how the well-being of the mass 
of the people ought to redound to their own honor. They are 
not indeed callous to the sufferings of the poor, but they cannot 
feel those miseries as acutely as if they were themselves par- 
takers of them. Provided that the people appear to submit to 
its lot, the rulers are satisfied, and they demand nothing further 
from the Government. An aristocracy is more intent upon the 
means of maintaining its influence than upon the means of im- 
proving its condition. 

When, on the contrary, the people is invested with the su- 
preme authority, the perpetual sense of their own miseries 
impels the rulers of society to seek for perpetual ameliorations. 
A thousand different objects are subjected to improvement; the 
most trivial details are sought out as susceptible of amendment ; 
and those changes which are accompanied with considerable 
expense are more especially advocated, since the object is to 
render the condition of the poor more tolerable, who cannot 
pay for themselves. 

Moreover, all democratic communities are agitated by an 
ill-defined excitement and by a kind of feverish impatience, that 
engender a multitude of innovations, almost all of which are 
attended with expense. 

In monarchies and aristocracies the natural taste which the 
rulers have for power and for renown is stimulated by the 
promptings of ambition, and they are frequently incited by 
these temptations to very costly undertakings. In democracies, 
where the rulers labor under privations, they can only be courted 
by such means as improve their well-being, and these improve- 
ments cannot take place without a sacrifice of money. When 
a people begins to reflect upon its situation, it discovers a multi- 
tude of wants to which it had not before been subject, and to 
satisfy these exigencies recourse must be had to the coffers 
of the State. Hence it arises that the public charges increase 
in proportion as civilization spreads, and that imposts are aug- 
mented as knowledge pervades the community. 

The last cause which frequently renders a democratic gov- 
ernment dearer than any other is, that a democracy does not 
always succeed in moderating its expenditure, because it does 
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not understand the art of being economical. As the designs 
which it entertains are frequently changed, and the agents of 
those designs are still more frequently removed, its undertak- 
ings are often ill conducted or left unfinished: in the former 
case the State spends sums out of all proportion to the end 
which it proposes to accomplish; in the second, the expense 
itself is unprofitable.f 


TENDENCIES OF THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AS REGARDS THE 
SALARIES OF PUBLIC OFFICERS 


In democracies those who establish high salaries have no chance of 
profiting by them—Tendency of the American democracy to in- 
crease the salaries of subordinate officers and to lower those of the 
more important functionaries—Reason of this—Comparative state- 
ment of the salaries of public officers in the United States and in 
France. 


There is a powerful reason which usually induces democra- 
cies to economize upon the salaries of public officers. As the 
number of citizens who dispense the remuneration is extremely 
large in democratic countries, so the number of persons who 
can hope to be benefited by the receipt of it is comparatively 
small. In aristocratic countries, on the contrary, the individ- 
uals who fix high salaries have almost always a vague hope of 
profiting by them. These appointments may be looked upon 
as a capital which they create for their own use, or at least as 
a resource for their children. 

It must, however, be allowed that a democratic State is most 
parsimonious towards its principal agents. In America the 
secondary officers are much better paid, and the dignitaries of 
the administration much worse, than they are elsewhere. 

These opposite effects result from the same cause; the people 
fixes the salaries of the public officers in both cases; and the 
scale of remuneration is determined by the consideration of its 
own wants. It is held to be fair that the servants of the public 
should be placed in the same easy circumstances as the public 
itself; g but when the question turns upon the salaries of the 


f The gross receipts of the Treasury the general tendencies of democracy; 
of the United States in 1832 were about every kind of private business is very 
28,000,000; in 1870 they had risen to lucrative, and the State would not be 

11,000,000. The gross expenditure in served at all if it did not pay its ser- 
1832 was $30,000,000; in 1870, $309,000,000. vants. The country is in the position 

g The easy circumstances in which of a commercial undertaking, which is 
secondary functionaries are placed in obliged to sustain an expensive compe 
the United States result also from an- tition, notwithstanding its tastes for 
other cause, which is independent of economy, 
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great officers of State, this rule fails, and chance alone can guide 
the popular decision. The poor have no adequate conception 
of the wants which the higher classes of society may feel. The 
sum which is scanty to the rich appears enormous to the poor 
man whose wants do not extend beyond the necessaries of life; 
and in his estimation the Governor of a State, with his twelve or 
fifteen hundred dollars a year, is a very fortunate and enviable 
being.h Ifyou undertake to convince him that the representative 
of a great people ought to be able to maintain some show of 
splendor in the eyes of foreign nations, he will perhaps assent to 
your meaning ; but when he reflects on his own humble dwelling, 
and on the hard-earned produce of his wearisome toil, he remem- 
bers all that he could do with a salary which you say is insuffi- 
cient, and he is startled or almost frightened at the sight of such 
uncommon wealth. Besides, the secondary public officer is al- 
most on a level with the people, whilst the others are raised 
above it. The former may therefore excite his interest, but the 
latter begins to arouse his envy. 

This is very clearly seen in the United States, where the 
salaries seem to decrease as the authority of those who receive 
them augments.: 

Under the rule of an aristocracy it frequently happens, on 
the contrary, that whilst the high officers are receiving munifi- 
cent salaries, the inferior ones have not more than enough to 
procure the necessaries of life. The reason of this fact is easily 
discoverable from causes very analogous to those to which I 


Federal Government. I have added the 


h The State of Ohio, which contains 
salaries attached to the corresponding 


a million of inhabitants, gives its Gov- 


ernor a salary of only $1,200 a year. 

#To render this assertion perfectly 
evident, it will suffice to examine the 
scale of salaries of the agents of the 


UNITED STATES 


Treasury Department 
MesSenger .......ccscenceccsccecce $700 
Clerk with lowest salary .......... 1,000 
Clerk with highest salary ......... 1,600 
Chief Clete iss iis scecsceenaicedeee's 2,000 
Secretary of State .............05. 6,000 
The President ......ccccscrecsccecs 25,000 


I have perhaps done wrong in se- 
lecting France as my standard of com- 
parison. In France the democratic 
tendencies of the nation exercise an 
ever-increasing influence upon the Gov- 
ernment, and the Chambers show a 
disposition to raise the low salaries and 
to lower the principal ones. Thus, the 
Minister of Finance. who received 160,- 
ooo fr. under the Empire, receives 8,- 


officers in France under the constitu- 
tional monarchy to complete the com- 
parison. 


Ministére des Finances 


PFAQSB iO ies Seediic en teh Sonzensctass 1,500 fr, 
Clerk with lowest salary, 1,000 to 1,800 fr. 
Clerk with highest salary 3,200 to 8,600 fr. 


Secrétaire-général ............+- 20,000 fr. 
The Minister ........s.ceeeeeeeee 80,000 fr. 
The King ......cesee> (vecnts 12,000,000 fr. 


ooo fr. in 1835: the Directeurs-généraux 
of Finance, who then received 0,000 fr., 
now receive only 20,000 fr. [This com- 
parison is based on the state of things 
existing in France and the United 
States in 1831. It has since materially 
altered in both countries, but not so 
much as to impugn the truth of the au- 
thor’s observation.] 
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have just alluded. Ifa democracy is unable to conceive the 
pleasures of the rich or to witness them without envy, an aris- 
tocracy is slow to understand, or, to speak more correctly, is 
unacquainted with, the privations of the poor. The poor man 
is not (if we use the term aright) the fellow of the rich one; 
but he is a being of another species. An aristocracy is therefore 
apt to care but little for the fate of its subordinate agents; and 
their salaries are only raised when they refuse to perform their 
service for too scanty a remuneration. 

It is the parsimonious conduct of democracy towards its prin- 
cipal officers which has countenanced a supposition of far more 
economical propensities than any which it really possesses. It 
is true that it scarcely allows the means of honorable subsistence 
to the individuals who conduct its affairs; but enormous sums 
are lavished to meet the exigencies or to facilitate the enjoy- 
ments of the people.j The money raised by taxation may be 
better employed, but it is not saved. In general, democracy 
gives largely to the community, and very sparingly to those who 
govern it. The reverse is the case in aristocratic countries, 
where the money of the State is expended to the profit of the 
persons who are at the head of affairs. 


DIFFICULTY OF DISTINGUISHING THE CAUSES WHICH CON- 
TRIBUTE TO THE ECONOMY OF THE AMERICAN GOVERN- 
MENT 


We are liable to frequent errors in the research of those facts 
which exercise a serious influence upon the fate of mankind, 
since nothing is more difficult than to appreciate their real value. 
One people is naturally inconsistent and enthusiastic; another 
is sober and calculating; and these characteristics originate in 
their physical constitution or in remote causes with which we 
are unacquainted. 

There are nations which are fond of parade and the bustle 
of festivity, and which do not regret the costly gaieties of an 
hour. Others, on the contrary, are attached to more retiring 

jSee the American budgets for the 


cost of indigent citizens and gratuitous 
instruction. In 1831 $250,c00 were spent 


Register,” 1832, pp. 205 and 243.) The 
State of New Vork contained only 1,900,< 
ooo inhabitants in the year 1830, which is 


in the State of New York for the main- 
tenance of the poor, and at least $1,000,- 
ooo were devoted to gratuitous instruc- 
tion. (William’s “New York Annual 


not more than double the amount of 
population in the Départment du Nord 
in France. 
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pleasures, and seem almost ashamed of appearing to be pleased. 
In some countries the highest value is set upon the beauty of 
public edifices ; in others the productions of art are treated with 
indifference, and everything which is unproductive is looked 
down upon with contempt. In some renown, in others money, 
is the ruling passion. 

Independently of the laws, all these causes concur to exer- 
cise a very powerful influence upon the conduct of the finances 
of the State. If the Americans never spend the money of the 
people in galas, it is not only because the imposition of taxes is 
under the control of the people, but because the people takes 
no delight in public rejoicings. If they repudiate all ornament 
from their architecture, and set no store on any but the more 
practical and homely advantages, it is not only because they live 
under democratic institutions, but because they are a commer- 
cial nation. The habits of private life are continued in public; 
and we ought carefully to distinguish that economy which de- 
pends upon their institutions from that which is the natural re- 
sult of their manners and customs. 


WHETHER THE EXPENDITURE OF THE UNITED STATES CAN 
BE COMPARED TO THAT OF FRANCE 


Two points to be established in order to estimate the extent of the pub- 
lic charges, viz., the national wealth and the rate of taxation—The 
wealth and the charges of France not accurately known—Why the 
wealth and charges of the Union cannot be accurately known—Re- 
searches of the author with a view to discover the amount of taxa- 
tion of Pennsylvania—General symptoms which may serve to in- 
dicate the amount of the public charges in a given nation—Result of 
this investigation for the Union. 


Many attempts have recently been made in France to com- 
pare the public expenditure of that country with the expendi- 
ture of the United States; all these attempts have, however, 
been unattended by success, and a few words will suffice to 
show that they could not have had a satisfactory result. 

In order to estimate the amount of the public charges of 
a people two preliminaries are indispensable: it is necessary, 
in the first place, to know the wealth of that people; and in 
the second, to learn what portion of that wealth is devoted to 
the expenditure of the State. To show the amount of taxation 
without showing the resources which are destined to meet the 
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demand, is to undertake a futile labor; for it is not the ex- 
penditure, but the relation of the expenditure to the revenue, 
which it is desirable to know. 

The same rate of taxation which may easily be supported 
by a wealthy contributor will reduce a poor one to extreme 
misery. The wealth of nations is composed of several distinct 
elements, of which population is the first, real property the sec- 
ond, and personal property the third. The first of these three 
elements may be discovered without difficulty. Amongst civil- 
ized nations it is easy to obtain an accurate census of the in- 
habitants; but the two others cannot be determined with so 
much facility. It is difficult to take an exact account of all the 
lands in a country which are under cultivation, with their nat- 
ural or their acquired value; and it is still more impossible to 
estimate the entire personal property which is at the disposal 
of a nation, and which eludes the strictest analysis by the di- 
versity and the number of shapes under which it may occur. 
And, indeed, we find that the most ancient civilized nations of 
Europe, including even those in which the administration is 
most central, have not succeeded, as yet, in determining the 
exact condition of their wealth. 

In America the attempt has never been made; for how would 
such an investigation be possible in a country where society has 
not yet settled into habits of regularity and tranquillity; where 
the national Government is not assisted by a multitude of agents 
whose exertions it can command and direct to one sole end; 
and where statistics are not studied, because no one ts able to 
collect the necessary documents, or to find time to peruse them? 
Thus the primary elements of the calculations which have been 
made in France cannot be obtained in the Union; the relative 
wealth of the two countries is unknown; the property of the 
former is not accurately determined, and no means exist of 
computing that of the latter. 

T consent, therefore, for the sake of the discussion, to aban- 
don this necessary term of the comparison, and I confine myself 
to a computation of the actual amount of taxation, without in- 
vestigating the relation which subsists between the taxation and 
the revenue. But the reader will perceive that my task has not 
been facilitated by the limits which I here lay down for my re- 


searches. 
It cannot be doubted that the central administration of 
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France, assisted by all the public officers who are at its disposal, 
might determine with exactitude the amount of the direct and 
indirect taxes levied upon the citizens. But this investigation, 
which no private individual can undertake, has not hitherto 
been completed by the French Government, or, at least, its re- 
sults have not been made public. We are acquainted with the 
sum total of the charges of the State; we know the amount of 
the departmental expenditure; but the expenses of the com- 
munal divisions have not been computed, and the amount of 
the public expenses of France is consequently unknown. 

If we now turn to America, we shall perceive that the diffi- 
culties are multiplied and enhanced. The Union publishes an 
exact return of the amount of its expenditure; the budgets of 
the four and twenty States furnish similar returns of their 
revenues; but the expenses incident to the affairs of the coun- 
ties and the townships are unknown. 

The authority of the Federal government cannot oblige the 
provincial governments to throw any light upon this point; and 
even if these governments were inclined to afford their simul- 
taneous co-operation, it may be doubted whether they possess 
the means of procuring a satisfactory answer. Independently 
of the natural difficulties of the task, the political organization 
of the country would act as a hindrance to the success of their 
efforts. The county and town magistrates are not appointed 
by the authorities of the State, and they are not subjected to 
their control. It is therefore very allowable to suppose that, 
if the State was desirous of obtaining the returns which we re- 
quire, its design would be counteracted by the neglect of those 


k The Americans, as we have_ seen, 
have four separate budgets, the Union, 
the States, the Counties, and the Town- 
ships having each severally their own. 
During my stay in America I made 
every endeavor to discover the amount 
of the public expenditure in the town- 
ships and counties of the principal 
States of the Union, and I readily ob- 
tained the budget of the larger town- 
ships, but I found it quite impossible 
to procure that of the smaller ones. 
poe however, some documents re- 
ating to county expenses, which, al- 
though incomplete, are still curious. I 
have to thank Mr. Richards, Mayor of 
Philadelphia, for the budgets of thir- 
teen of the counties of Pennsylvania, 
viz., Lebanon, Centre, Franklin, Fay- 
ette Pi ontponiesy. Luzerne, Dauphin, 
Butler, Alleghany, Columbia, orth- 
ampton, Northumberland, and Philadel- 
phia, for the year 1830. Their _popula- 
tion at that time consisted of 495,207 


inhabitants. On looking at the map of 
Pennsylvania, it will be seen that these 
thirteen counties are scattered in every 
direction, and so generally affected by 
the causes which usually influence the 
condition of a country, that they may 
easily be supposed to furnish a correct 
average of the financial state of the 
counties of Pennsylvania in general; 
and thus, upon reckoning that the ex- 
penses of these counties amounted in 
the year 1830 to about $361,650, or nearly 
‘3 cents for each inhabitant, and calcu- 
ating that each of them contributed in 
the same fie about $2.55 towards the 
Union, and about 75 cents to the State of 
Pennsylvania, it appears that they each 
contributed as their share of all the pub- 
lic expenses (except those of the town- 
ships) the sum of $4.05. This calcula- 
tion is doubly incomplete, as it applies 
only to a single year and to one part of 
the public charges; but it has at least 
the merit of not being conjectural. 
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subordinate officers whom it would be obliged to employ.! It 
is, in point of fact, useless to inquire what the Americans might 
do to forward this inquiry, since it is certain that they have 
hitherto done nothing at all. There does not exist a single indi- 
vidual at the present day, in America or in Europe, who can 
inform us what each citizen of the Union annually contributes 
to the public charges of the nation.™ - 

Hence we must conclude that it is no less difficult to compare 
the social expenditure than it is to estimate the relative wealth 


of France and America. 


I will even add that it would be 


dangerous to attempt this comparison; for when statistics are 
not based upon computations which are strictly accurate, they 


1 Those who have attempted to draw 
a comparison between the expenses of 
France and America have at once per- 
ceived that no such comparison could 
be drawn between the total expenditure 
of the two countries, but they have en- 
deavored to contrast detached portions 
of this expenditure It may readily be 
shown that this second system 1s not 
at all less defective than the first If I 
attempt to compare the French budget 
with the budget of the Union, it must 
be remembered that the latter embraces 
much fewer objects than the central 
Government of the former country, and 
that the expenditure must conscaucnly 
be much smaller If I contrast the bud- 
gets of the Departments with those 
of the States which constitute the 
Union, 1t must be observed that, as the 
power and control exercised by the 
States 1s much greater than that which 
1s exercised by the Departments, their 
expenditure 1s also more considerable. 
As for the budgets of the counties, 
nothing of the kind occurs in the 
French system of finances, and it 15, 
again, doubtful whether the correspond- 
ing expenses should be referred to the 
budget of the State or to those of the 
municipal divisions Municipal expenses 
exist 1n both countries but they are 
not always analogous In America the 
townships discharge a variety of offices 
which are reserved in France to the De- 
partments or to the State It may, more- 
over, be asked what 1s to be understood 
by the municipal expenses of America. 
The organization of the municipal 
bodies or townships differs in the sev- 
eral States Are we to be guided by 
what occurs in New England or in 
Georgia, in Pennsylvania or in the State 
of Illinois? A kind of analogy may very 
readily be perceived between certain 
budgets in the two countries, but as 
the elements of which they are com- 
posed always differ more or less, no fair 
comparison can be instituted between 
them [The same difficulty exists, per- 
haps to a greater degree at the present 
time, when the taxation of America has 
largely increased —1874 ] 

m Even if we knew the exact pecuniary 
contributions of every French and Amer- 
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ican citizen to the coffers of the State, 
we should only come at a portion of the 
truth Governments do not only demand 
supplies of money, but they call for 
personal services, which may be looked 
upon as _ equivalent to a given sum. 
When a State raises an army, besides 
the pay of the troops, which 1s furnished 
by the entire nation, each soldier must 
give up his time, the value of which 
epends on the use he might make of 
it 1f he were not 1n the service The 
same remark applies to the militia, the 
citizen who 1s 1n the militia devotes a 
certain portion of valuable time to the 
maintenance of the public peace, and 
he does 1n reality surrender to the State 
those earnings which he 1s prevented 
from gaining Many other instances 
might be cited 1n addition to these The 
overnments of France and of America 

oth levy taxes of this kind, which 
weigh upon the citizens, but who can 
estimate with accuracy their relative 
amount in the two countries? 

This, however, is not the last of the 
difficulties which prevent us from com- 
paring the expenditure of the Union 
with that of France The French Gov- 
ernment contracts certain obligations 
which do not exist in America, and 
vice versa The French Government 
pays the clergy, 1n America the vol- 
untary principle prevails In America 
there 1s a legal provision for the poor, 
in France they are abandoned to the 
charity of the public The French pub 
he officers are paid by a fixed salary, 
in America they are allowed certain per- 
quisites In France contributions in 
kind take place on very few roads, in 
America upon almost all the thorough- 
fares in the former country the roads 
are free to all travellers, mm the latter 
turnpikes abound All these differences 
in the manner in which contributions 
are levied in the two countries enhance 
the difficulty of comparing their expen- 
diture, for there are certain expenses 
which the citizens would not be subject 
to, or which would at any rate be much 
less considerable, 1f the State did not 
take upon itself to act in the name of 
the public. 
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mislead instead of guiding aright. The mind is easily imposed 
upon by the false affectation of exactness, which prevails even 
in the misstatements of science, and it adopts with confidence 
errors which are dressed in the forms of mathematical truth. 

We abandon, therefore, our numerical investigation, with 
the hope of meeting with data of another kind. In the absence 
of positive documents, we may form an opinion as to the pro- 
portion which the taxation of a people bears to its real pros- 
perity, by observing whether its external appearance is flourish- 
ing; whether, after having discharged the calls of the State, 
the poor man retains the means of subsistence, and the rich the 
means of enjoyment; and whether both classes are contented 
with their position, seeking, however, to ameliorate it by per- 
petual exertions, so that industry is never in want of capital, 
nor capital unemployed by industry. The observer who draws 
his inferences from these signs will, undoubtedly, be led to the 
conclusion that the American of the United States contributes 
a much smaller portion of his income to the State than the citi- 
zen of France. Nor, indeed, can the result be otherwise. 

A portion of the French debt is the consequence of two suc- 
cessive invasions; and the Union has no similar calamity to 
fear. A nation placed upon the continent of Europe is obliged 
to maintain a large standing army; the isolated position of the 
Union enables it to have only 6,000 soldiers. The French have 
a fleet of 300 sail; the Americans have 52 vessels. How, then, 
can the inhabitants of the Union be called upon to contribute 
as largely as the inhabitants of France? No parallel can be 
drawn between the finances of two countries so differently sit- 
uated. 

It is by examining what actually takes place in the Union, 
and not by comparing the Union with France, that we may dis- 
cover whether the American Government is really economical. 
On casting my eyes over the different republics which form the 
confederation, I perceive that their Governments lack perse- 
verance in their undertakings, and that they exercise no steady 
control over the men whom they employ. Whence I naturally 
infer that they must often spend the money of the people to no 
purpose, or consume more of it than is really necessary to their 


n See the details in the Budget of the Civil War, amounted to $2,480,672,427; 
French Minister of Marine; and for that of France was more than double 
America, the National Calendar of 1833, by the extravagance of the Second Em- 

. 228. pba the public debt of the pire and by the war of 1870.] 

nited States in 1870, caused by the 
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undertakings. Great efforts are made, in accordance with the 
democratic origin of society, to satisfy the exigencies of the 
lower orders, to open the career of power to their endeavors, 
and to diffuse knowledge and comfort amongst them. The 
poor are maintained, immense sums are annually devoted to 
public instruction, all services whatsoever are remunerated, and 
the most subordinate agents are liberally paid. If this kind of 
government appears to me to be useful and rational, I am never- 
theless constrained to admit that it is expensive. 

Wherever the poor direct public affairs and dispose of the 
national resources, it appears certain that, as they profit by the 
expenditure of the State, they are apt to augment that expendi- 
ture. 

I conclude, therefore, without having recourse to inaccurate 
computations, and without hazarding a comparison which might 
prove incorrect, that the democratic government of the Ameri- 
cans is not a cheap government, as is sometimes asserted; and 
I have no hesitation in predicting that, if the people of the 
United States is ever involved in serious difficulties, its taxation 
will speedily be increased to the rate of that which prevails in 
the greater part of the aristocracies and the monarchies of 
Europe.o 


CORRUPTION AND VICES OF THE RULERS IN A DEMOCRACY, AND 
CONSEQUENT EFFECTS UPON PUBLIC MoRALITY 


In aristocracies rulers sometimes endeavor to corrupt the people—In 
democracies rulers frequently show themselves to be corrupt—In 
the former their vices are directly prejudicial to the morality of the 
people—In the latter their indirect influence is still more pernicious. 


A distinction must be made, when the aristocratic and the 
democratic principles mutually inveigh against each other, as 
tending to facilitate corruption. In aristocratic governments 
the individuals who are placed at the head of affairs are rich 
men, who are solely desirous of power. In democracies states- 
men are poor, and they have their fortunes to make. The con- 
sequence is that in aristocratic States the rulers are rarely ac- 
cessible to corruption, and have very little craving for money; 
whilst the reverse is the case in democratic nations. 

But in aristocracies, as those who are desirous of arriving 


e@e[That is precisely what has since occurred.) 
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at the head of affairs are possessed of considerable wealth, and 
as the number of persons by whose assistance they may rise is 
comparatively small, the government is, if I may use the ex- 
pression, put up to a sort of auction. In democracies, on the 
contrary, those who are covetous of power are very seldom 
wealthy, and the number of citizens who confer that power is 
extremely great. Perhaps in democracies the number of men 
who might be bought is by no means smaller, but buyers are 
rarely to be met with; and, besides, it would be necessary to 
buy so many persons at once that the attempt is rendered nuga- 
tory. 

Many of the men who have been in the administration in 
France during the last forty years have been accused of making 
their fortunes at the expense of the State or of its allies; a 
reproach which was rarely addressed to the public characters of 
the ancient monarchy. But in France the practice of bribing 
electors is almost unknown, whilst it is notoriously and publicly 
carried on in England. In the United States I never heard a 
man accused of spending his wealth in corrupting the populace ; 
but I have often heard the probity of public officers questioned ; 
still more frequently have I heard their success attributed to 
low intrigues and immoral practices. 

If, then, the men who conduct the government of an aris- 
tocracy sometimes endeavor to corrupt the people, the heads 
of a democracy are themselves corrupt. In the former case the 
morality of the people is directly assailed; in the latter an in- 
direct influence is exercised upon the people which is still more 
to be dreaded. 

As the rulers of democratic nations are almost always exposed 
to the suspicion of dishonorable conduct, they in some measure 
lend the authority of the Government to the base practices of 
which they are accused. They thus afford an example which 
must prove discouraging to the struggles of virtuous indepen- 
dence, and must foster the secret calculations of a vicious ambi- 
tion. If it be asserted that evil passions are displayed in all 
ranks of society, that they ascend the throne by hereditary right, 
and that despicable characters are to be met with at the head 
of aristocratic nations as well as in the sphere of a democracy, 
this objection has but little weight in my estimation. The 
corruption of men who have casually risen to power has a coarse 
and vulgar infection in it which renders it contagious to the 
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multitude. On the contrary, there is a kind of aristocratic 
refinement and an air of grandeur in the depravity of the great, 
which frequently prevent it from spreading abroad. 

The people can never penetrate into the perplexing labyrinth 
of court intrigue, and it will always have difficulty in detecting 
the turpitude which lurks under elegant manners, refined tastes, 
and graceful language. But to pillage the public purse, and 
to vend the favors of the State, are arts which the meanest 
villain may comprehend, and hope to practice in his turn. 

In reality it is far less prejudicial to witness the immorality 
of the great than to witness that immorality which leads to 
greatness. In a democracy private citizens see a man of their 
own rank in life, who rises from that obscure position, and who 
becomes possessed of riches and of power in a few years; the 
spectacle excites their surprise and their envy, and they are led 
to inquire how the person who was yesterday their equal is 
to-day their ruler. To attribute his rise to his talents or his 
virtues is unpleasant; for it is tacitly to acknowledge that they 
are themselves less virtuous and less talented than he was. They 
are therefore led (and not unfrequently their conjecture is a 
correct one) to impute his success mainly to some one of his 
defects; and an odious mixture is thus formed of the ideas of 
turpitude and power, unworthiness and success, utility and dis- 
honor. 


EFrorts oF WHIcH A DEMOCRACY IS CAPABLE 


The Union has only had one struggle hitherto for its existence—En- 
thusiasm at the commencement of the war—Indifference towards its 
close—Difficulty of establishing military conscription or impress- 
ment of seamen in America—Why a democratic people is less 
capable of sustained effort than another. 


I here warn the reader that I speak of a government which 
implicitly follows the real desires of a people, and not of a gov- 
ernment which simply commands in its name. Nothing is so 
irresistible as a tyrannical power commanding in the name of 
the people, because, whilst it exercises that moral influence 
which belongs to the decision of the majority, it acts at the 
same time with the promptitude and the tenacity of a single 
man. 

It is difficult to say what degree of exertion a democratic 
government may be capable of making a crisis in the history 
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of the nation. But no great democratic republic has hitherto 
existed in the world. To style the oligarchy which ruled over 
France in 1793 by that name would be to offer an insult to the 
republican form of government. The United States afford the 
first example of the kind. 

The American Union has now subsisted for half a century, 
in the course of which time its existence has only once been 
attacked, namely, during the War of Independence. At the 
commencement of that long war, various occurrences took place 
which betokened an extraordinary zeal for the service of the 
country. But as the contest was prolonged, symptoms of 
private egotism began to show themselves. No money was 
poured into the public treasury; few recruits could be raised 
to join the army; the people wished to acquire independence, 
but was very ill-disposed to undergo the privations by which 
alone it could be obtained. “ Tax laws,” says Hamilton in the 
“ Federalist ” (No. 12), “have in vain been multiplied; new 
methods to enforce the collection have in vain been tried; the 
public expectation has been uniformly disappointed and the 
treasuries of the States have remained empty. The popular 
system of administration inherent in the nature of popular gov- 
ernment, coinciding with the real scarcity of money incident 
to a languid and mutilated state of trade, has hitherto defeated 
every experiment for extensive collections, and has at length 
taught the different legislatures the folly of attempting them.” 

The United States have not had any serious war to carry 
on ever since that period. In order, therefore, to appreciate 
the sacrifices which democratic nations may impose upon 
themselves, we must wait until the American people is obliged 
to put half its entire income at the disposal of the Government, 
as was done by the English; or until it sends forth a twentieth 
part of its population to the field of battle, as was done by 
France.@ 

In America the use of conscription is unknown, and men 
are induced to enlist by bounties. The notions and habits of 
the people of the United States are so opposed to compulsory 


pOne of the most singular of these 
occurrences was the resolution which 
the Americans took of temporarily 
abandoning the use of tea. Those who 
know that men usually cling more to 
their habits than to their life will doubt- 
less admire this great though obscure 
sacrifice which was made by a whole 
people. 


@[The Civil War showed that when 
the necessity arose the American peo- 
ple, both in the North and in the South, 
are capable of making the most enor- 
mous sacrifices, both in money and in 
men.] 
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enlistment that I do not imagine it can ever be sanctioned by 
the laws. What is termed the conscription in France is as- 
suredly the heaviest tax upon the population of that country; 
yet how could a great continental war be carried on without it? 
The Americans have not adopted the British impressment of 
seamen, and they have nothing which corresponds to the 
French system of maritime conscription; the navy, as well as 
the merchant service, is supplied by voluntary service. But 
it is not easy to conceive how a people can sustain a great mari- 
time war without having recourse to one or the other of these 
two systems. Indeed, the Union, which has fought with some 
honor upon the seas, has never possessed a very numerous fleet, 
and the equipment of the small number of American vessels 
has always been excessively expensive. 

I have heard American statesmen confess that the Union 
will have great difficulty in maintaining its rank on the seas 
without adopting the system of impressment or of maritime 
conscription; but the difficulty is to induce the people, which 
exercises the supreme authority, to submit to impressment or 
any compulsory system. 

It is incontestable that in times of danger a free people dis- 
plays far more energy than one which is not so. But I incline 
to believe that this is more especially the case in those free 
nations in which the democratic element preponderates. De- 
mocracy appears to me to be much better adapted for the peace- 
ful conduct of society, or for an occasional effort of remarkable 
vigor, than for the hardy and prolonged endurance of the 
storms which beset the political existence of nations. The rea- 
son is very evident; it is enthusiasm which prompts men to 
expose themselves to dangers and privations, but they will not 
support them long without reflection. There is more calcula- 
tion, even in the impulses of bravery, than is generally attrib- 
uted to them; and although the first efforts are suggested by 
passion, perseverance is maintained by a distinct regard of the 
purpose in view. A portion of what we value is exposed, in 
order to save the remainder. 

But it is this distinct perception of the future, founded upon 
a sound judgment and an enlightened experience, which is most 
frequently wanting in democracies. The populace is more apt 
to feel than to reason; and if its present sufferings are great, 
it is to be feared that the still greater sufferings attendant upon 
defeat will be forgotten. 
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Another cause tends to render the efforts of a democratic 
government less persevering than those of an aristocracy. Not 
only are the lower classes less awakened than the higher orders 
to the good or evil chances of the future, but they are liable 
to suffer far more acutely from present privations. The noble 
exposes his life, indeed, but the chance of glory is equal to the 
chance of harm. If he sacrifices a large portion of his income 
to the State, he deprives himself for a time of the pleasures of 
affluence; but to the poor man death is embellished by no 
pomp or renown, and the imposts which are irksome to the rich 
are fatal to him. 

This relative impotence of democratic republics is, perhaps, 
the greatest obstacle to the foundation of a republic of this kind 
in Europe. In order that such a State should subsist in one 
country of the Old World, it would be necessary that similar 
institutions should be introduced into all the other nations, 

I am of opinion that a democratic government tends in the 
end to increase the real strength of society; but it can never 
combine, upon a single point and at a given time, so much 
power as an aristocracy ora monarchy. Ifa democratic coun- 
try remained during a whole century subject to a republican 
government, it would probably at the end of that period be 
more populous and more prosperous than the neighboring des- 
potic States. But it would have incurred the risk of being con- 
quered much oftener than they would in that lapse of years. 


SELF-CONTROL OF THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


The American people acquiesces slowly, or frequently does not ac- 
quiesce, in what is beneficial to its interests—The faults of the 
American democracy are for the most part reparable. 


The difficulty which a democracy has in conquering the pas- 
sions and in subduing the exigencies of the moment, with a 
view to the future, is conspicuous in the most trivial occurrences 
of the United States. The people, which is sur1ounded by flat- 
terers, has great difficulty in surmounting its inclinations, and 
whenever it is solicited to undergo a privation or any kind of 
inconvenience, even to attain an end which is sanctioned by 
its own rational conviction, it almost always refuses to comply 
at first. The deference of the Americans to the laws has been 
very justly applauded; but it must be added that in America 
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the legislation is made by the people and for the people. Con- 
sequently, in the United States the law favors those classes 
which are most interested in evading it elsewhere. It may there- 
fore be supposed that an offensive law, which should not be 
acknowledged to be one of immediate utility, would either not 
be enacted or would not be obeyed. 

In America there is no law against fraudulent bankruptcies; 
not because they are few, but because there are a great number 
of bankruptcies. The dread of being prosecuted as a bankrupt 
acts with more intensity upon the mind of the majority of the 
people than the fear of being involved in losses or ruin by the 
failure of other parties, and a sort of guilty tolerance is extended 
by the public conscience to an offence which everyone con- 
demns in his individual capacity. In the new States of the 
Southwest the citizens generally take justice into their own 
hands, and murders are of very frequent occurrence. This arises 
from the rude manners and the ignorance of the inhabitants 
of those deserts, who do not perceive the utility of investing 
the law with adequate force, and who prefer duels to prosecu- 
tions. 

Someone observed to me one day, in Philadelphia, that al- 
most all crimes in America are caused by the abuse of intoxi- 
cating liquors, which the lower classes can procure in great 
abundance, from their excessive cheapness. “ How comes it,” 
said I, “that you do not put a duty upon brandy?” “ Our 
legislators,” rejoined my informant, “ have frequently thought 
of this expedient; but the task of putting it in operation is 
a difficult one; a revolt might be apprehended, and the mem- 
bers who should vote for a law of this kind would be sure of 
losing their seats.”” “ Whence I am to infer,” replied I, “ that 
the drinking population constitutes the majority in your coun- 
try, and that temperance is somewhat unpopular.” 

When these things are pointed out to the American states- 
men, they content themselves with assuring you that time will 
operate the necessary change, and that the experience of evil 
will teach the people its true interests. This is frequently true, 
although a democracy is more liable to error than a monarch 
or a body of nobles; the chances of its regaining the right path 
when once it has acknowledged its mistake, are greater also; 
because it is rarely embarrassed by internal interests, which 
conflict with those of the majority, and resist the authority of 
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reason. But a democracy can only obtain truth as the result 
of experience, and many nations may forfeit their existence 
whilst they are awaiting the consequences of their errors. 

The great privilege of the Americans does not simply con- 
sist in their being more enlightened than other nations, but in 
their being able to repair the faults they may commit. To 
which it must be added, that a democracy cannot derive sub- 
stantial benefit from past experience, unless it be arrived at 
a certain pitch of knowledge and civilization. There are tribes 
and peoples whose education has been so vicious, and whose 
character presents so strange a mixture of passion, of igno- 
rance, and of erroneous notions upon all subjects, that they 
are unable to discern the causes of their own wretchedness, and 
they fall a sacrifice to ills with which they are unacquainted. 

I have crossed vast tracts of country that were formerly in- 
habited by powerful Indian nations which are now extinct; 
I have myself passed some time in the midst of mutilated 
tribes, which witness the daily decline of their numerical 
strength and of the glory of their independence; and I have 
heard these Indians themselves anticipate the impending doom 
of their race. Every European can perceive means which would 
rescue these unfortunate beings from inevitable destruction. 
They alone are insensible to the expedient; they feel the woe 
which year after year heaps upon their heads, but they will 
perish to a man without accepting the remedy. It would be 
necessary to employ force to induce them to submit to the pro- 
tection and the constraint of civilization. 

The incessant revolutions which have convulsed the South 
American provinces for the last quarter of a century have fre- 
quently been adverted to with astonishment, and expectations 
have been expressed that those nations would speedily return 
to their natural state. But can it be affirmed that the turmoil 
of revolution is not actually the most natural state of the South 
American Spaniards at the present time? In that country so- 
ciety is plunged into difficulties from which all its efforts are 
insufficient to rescue it. The inhabitants of that fair portion 
of the Western Hemisphere seem obstinately bent on pursuing 
the work of inward havoc. If they fall into a momentary repose 
from the effects of exhaustion, that repose prepares them for 
a fresh state of frenzy. When I consider their condition, which 
alternates between misery and crime, I should be inclined to 
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believe that despotism itself would be a benefit to them, if it 
were possible that the words despotism and benefit could ever 
be united in my mind. 


CoNDUCT OF FoREIGN AFFAIRS BY THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Direction given to the foreign policy of the United States by Washing- 
ton and Jefferson—Almost all the defects inherent in democratic 
institutions are brought to light in the conduct of foreign affairs— 
Their advantages are less perceptible. 


We have seen that the Federal Constitution entrusts the per- 
manent direction of the external interests of the nation to the 
President and the Senate,r which tends in some degree to de- 
tach the general foreign policy of the Union from the control 
of the people. It cannot therefore be asserted with truth that 
the external affairs of State are conducted by the democracy. 

The policy of America owes its rise to Washington, and after 
him to Jefferson, who established those principles which it 
observes at the present day. Washington said in the admirable 
letter which he addressed to his fellow-citizens, and which may 
be looked upon as his political bequest to the country: “ The 
ereat rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in 
extending our commercial relations, to have with them as little 
political connection as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good 
faith. Here let us stop. Europe has a set of primary interests 
which to us have none, or a very remote relation. Hence, she 
must be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, there- 
fore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial 
ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities. Our 
detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue 
a different course. If we remain one people, under an efficient 
government, the period is not far off when we may defy mate- 
rial injury from external annoyance; when we may take such 
an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any time re- 
solve upon to be scrupulously respected; when belligerent 

y “The President,” says the Consti- concur.”? The reader is reminded that 
tution, Art. II, sect. 2, § 2, ** shall have the senators are returned for a term of 
power, by and with the advice and con- six years, and that they are chosen by 


sent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- the legislature of each State. 
vided two-thirds of the senators present 
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nations, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation; when 
we may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a 
situation? Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? 
Why, by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of Euro- 
pean ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? It is 
our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any 
portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now 
at liberty to do it; for let me not be understood as capable of 
patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. I hold the 
maxim no less applicable to public than to private affairs, that 
honesty is always the best policy. I repeat it; therefore, let 
those engagements be observed in their genuine sense; but 
in my opinion it is unnecessary, and would be unwise, to extend 
them. Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable es- 
tablishments, in a respectable defensive posture, we may safely 
trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies.” 
In a previous part of the same letter Washington makes the 
following admirable and just remark: “ The nation which in- 
dulges towards another an habitual hatred or an habitual fond- 
ness is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity 
or to its affection, either of which is sufficient to lead it astray 
from its duty and its interest.” 

The political conduct of Washington was always guided by 
these maxims. He succeeded in maintaining his country in 
a state of peace whilst all the other nations of the globe were 
at war; and he laid it down as a fundamental doctrine, that 
the true interest of the Americans consisted in a perfect neu- 
trality with regard to the internal dissensions of the European 
Powers. 

Jefferson went still further, and he introduced a maxim into 
the’ policy of the Union, which affirms that “ the Americans 
ought never to solicit any privileges from foreign nations, in 
order not to be obliged to grant similar privileges themselves.” 

These two principles, which were so plain and so just as to 
be adapted to the capacity of the populace, have greatly simpli- 
fied the foreign policy of the United States. As the Union 
takes no part in the affairs of Europe, it has, properly speaking, 
no foreign interests to discuss, since it has at present no power- 
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ful neighbors on the American continent. The country is as 
much removed from the passions of the Old World by its posi- 
tion as by the line of policy which it has chosen, and it is neither 
called upon to repudiate nor to espouse the conflicting interests 
of Europe; whilst the dissensions of the New World are still 
concealed within the bosom of the future. 

The Union is free from all pre-existing obligations, and it 
is consequently enabled to profit by the experience of the old 
nations of Europe, without being obliged, as they are, to make 
the best of the past, and to adapt it to their present circum- 
stances; or to accept that immense inheritance which they 
derive from their forefathers—an inheritance of glory mingled 
with calamities, and of alliances conflicting with national an- 
tipathies. The foreign policy of the United States is reduced 
by its very nature to await the chances of the future history of 
the nation, and for the present it consists more in abstaining 
from interference than in exerting its activity. 

It is therefore very difficult to ascertain, at present, what 
degree of sagacity the American democracy will display in 
the conduct of the foreign policy of the country; and upon 
this point its adversaries, as well as its advocates, must suspend 
their judgment. As for myself I have no hesitation in avowing 
my conviction, that it is most especially in the conduct of for- 
eign relations that democratic governments appear to me to be 
decidedly inferior to governments carried on upon different 
principles. Experience, instruction, and habit may almost al- 
ways succeed in creating a species of practical discretion in 
democracies, and that science of the daily occurrences of life 
which is called good sense. Good sense may suffice to direct 
the ordinary course of society; and amongst a people whose 
education has been provided for, the advantages of democratic 
liberty in the internal affairs of the country may more than 
compensate for the evils inherent in a democratic government. 
But such is not always the case in the mutual relations of for- 
eign nations. 

Foreign politics demand scarcely any of those qualities which 
a democracy possesses; and they require, on the contrary, the 
perfect use of almost all those faculties in which it is deficient. 
Democracy is favorable to the increase of the internal re- 
sources of the State; it tends to diffuse a moderate indepen- 
dence; it promotes the growth of public spirit, and fortifies 
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the respect which is entertained for law in all classes of society ; 
and these are advantages which only exercise an indirect in- 
fluence over the relations which one people bears to another. 
But a democracy is unable to regulate the details of an impor- 
tant undertaking, to persevere in a design, and to work out 
its execution in the presence of serious obstacles. It cannot 
combine its measures with secrecy, and it will not await their 
consequences with patience. These are qualities which more 
especially belong to an individual or to an aristocracy; and 
they are precisely the means by which an individual people at- 
tains to a predominant position. 

If, on the contrary, we observe the natural defects of aris- 
tocracy, we shall find that their influence is comparatively in- 
noxious in the direction of the external affairs of a State. The 
capital fault of which aristocratic bodies may be accused is that 
they are more apt to contrive their own advantage than that 
of the mass of the people. In foreign politics it is rare for the 
interest of the aristocracy to be in any way distinct from that 
of the people. 

The propensity which democracies have to obey the impulse 
of passion rather than the suggestions of prudence, and to 
abandon a mature design for the gratification of a momentary 
caprice, was very clearly seen in America on the breaking out 
of the French Revolution. It was then as evident to the sim- 
plest capacity as it is at the present time that the interest of 
the Americans forbade them to take any part in the contest 
which was about to deluge Europe with blood, but which could 
by no means injure the welfare of their own country. Never- 
theless the sympathies of the people declared themselves with 
so much violence in behalf of France that nothing but the in- 
flexible character of Washington, and the immense popularity 
which he enjoyed, could have prevented the Americans from 
declaring war against England. And even then, the exertions 
which the austere reason of that great man made to repress the 
generous but imprudent passions of his fellow-citizens, very 
nearly deprived him of the sole recompense which he had ever 
claimed—that of his country’s love. The majority then repro- 
bated the line of policy which he adopted, and which has since 
been unanimously approved by the nation.s If the Constitu- 


sSee the fifth volume of Marshall’s ernment constituted like that of the 
“Life of Washington.” In a gov- United States,” he says, “ it is impos 
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tion and the favor of the public had not entrusted the direction 
of the foreign affairs of the country to Washington, it is certain 
that the American nation would at that time have taken the 
very measures which it now condemns. 

Almost all the nations which have ever exercised a powerful 
influence upon the destinies of the world by conceiving, follow- 
ing up, and executing vast designs—from the Romans to the 
English—have been governed by aristocratic institutions. Nor 
will this be a subject of wonder when we recollect that nothing 
in the world has so absolute a fixity of purpose as an aristoc- 
racy. The mass of the people may be led astray by ignorance 
or passion; the mind of a king may be biased, and his perse- 
verance in his designs may be shaken—besides which a king 
is not immortal—but an aristocratic body is too numerous to 
be led astray by the blandishments of intrigue, and yet not 
numerous enough to yield readily to the intoxicating influence 
of unreflecting passion: it has the energy of a firm and en- 
lightened individual, added to the power which it derives from 
perpetuity. 


sible for the chief magistrate, however 


Arnold. “By the opposition,” says 
firm he may be, to oppose for any 


Marshall, “‘ the friends of the admunis- 


length of time the torrent of popular 
opinion, and the prevalent opinion of 
that day seemed to incline to war In 
fact, in the session of Congress held at 
the time, it was frequently seen that 
Washington had lost the majority in 
the House of Representatives ’ The vio 
lence of the language used against him 
in public was extreme, and 1n a political 
meeting they did not scruple to com- 
pare him indirectly to the treacherous 


tration were declared to be an aristo- 
cratic and corrupt faction, who, from 
a desire to introduce monarchy, were 
hostile to France and under the influ 
ence of Britain; that they were a paper 
nobility, whose extreme sensibility at 
every measure which threatened the 
funds, induced a tame submission to 
injuries and insults, which the inter- 
ests and honor of the nation required 
them to resist.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


WHAT THE REAL ADVANTAGES ARE WHICH AMERICAN 
SOCIETY DERIVES FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DEMOCRACY 


EFORE I enter upon the subject of the present chapter 
I am induced to remind the reader of what I have more 
than once adverted to in the course of this book. The 
political institutions of the United States appear to me to be 
one of the forms of government which a democracy may adopt; 
but I do not regard the American Constitution as the best, or 
as the only one, which a democratic people may establish. In 
showing the advantages which the Americans derive from the 
government of democracy, I am therefore very far from mean- 
ing, or from believing, that similar advantages can only be 
obtained from the same laws. 


GENERAL TENDENCY OF THE LAWS UNDER THE RULE OF THE 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, AND HaBiTs OF THOSE WHO Ap- 
PLY THEM 


Defects of a democratic government easy to be discovered—Its ad- 
vantages only to be discerned by long observation—Democracy in 
America often inexpert, but the general tendency of the laws ad- 
vantageous—In the American democracy public officers have no 
permanent interests distinct from those of the majority—Result of 
this state of things. 


The defects and the weaknesses of a democratic government 
may very readily be discovered; they are demonstrated by 
the most flagrant instances, whilst its beneficial influence is less 
perceptibly exercised. A single glance suffices to detect its 
evil consequences, but its good qualities can only be discerned 
by long observation. The laws of the American democracy 
are frequently defective or incomplete; they sometimes attack 
vested rights, or give a sanction to others which are dangerous 
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to the community; but even if they were good, the frequent 
changes which they undergo would be an evil. How comes it, 
then, that the American republics prosper and maintain their 
position? 

In the consideration of laws a distinction must be carefully 
observed between the end at which they aim and the means by 
which they are directed to that end, between their absolute 
and their relative excellence. If it be the intention of the leg- 
islator to favor the interests of the minority at the expense of 
the majority, and if the measures he takes are so combined as 
to accomplish the object he has in view with the least possible 
expense of time and exertion, the law may be well drawn up, 
although its purpose be bad; and the more efficacious it is, 
the greater is the mischief which it causes. 

Democratic laws generally tend to promote the welfare of 
the greatest possible number; for they emanate from the ma- 
jority of the citizens, who are subject to error, but who can- 
not have an interest opposed to their own advantage. The laws 
of an aristocracy tend, on the contrary, to concentrate wealth 
and power in the hands of the minority, because an aristocracy, 
by its very nature, constitutes a minority. It may therefore be 
asserted, as a general proposition, that the purpose of a dem- 
ocracy in the conduct of its legislation is useful to a greater 
number of citizens than that of an aristocracy. This is, how- 
ever, the sum total of its advantages. 

Aristocracies are infinitely more expert in the science of 
legislation than democracies ever can be. They are possessed 
of a self-control which protects them from the errors of tem- 
porary excitement, and they form lasting designs which they 
mature with the assistance of favorable opportunities. Aristo- 
cratic government proceeds with the dexterity of art; it under- 
stands how to make the collective force of all its laws converge 
at the same time to a given point. Such is not the case with 
democracies, whose laws are almost always ineffective or in- 
opportune. The means of democracy are therefore more im- 
perfect than those of aristocracy, and the measures which it un- 
wittingly adopts are frequently opposed to its own cause; but 
the object it has in view is more useful. 

Let us now imagine a community so organized by nature, 
or by its constitution, that it can support the transitory ac- 
tion of bad laws, and that it can await, without destritction, 

VoL. I.—16 
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the general tendency of the legislation: we shall then be able 
to conceive that a democratic government, notwithstanding 
its defects, will be most fitted to conduce to the prosperity of 
this community. This is precisely what has occurred in the 
United States; and I repeat, what I have before remarked, 
that the great advantage of the Americans consists in their 
being able to commit faults which they may afterward repair. 

An analogous observation may be made respecting public 
officers. It is easy to perceive that the American democracy 
frequently errs in the choice of the individuals to whom it en- 
trusts the power of the administration; but it is more difficult 
to say why the State prospers under their rule. In the first 
place it is to be remarked, that if in a democratic State the 
governors have less honesty and less capacity than elsewhere, 
the governed, on the other hand, are more enlightened and 
more attentive to their interests. As the people in democracies 
is more incessantly vigilant in its affairs and more jealous of 
its rights, it prevents its representatives from abandoning that 
general line of conduct which its own interest prescribes. In 
the second place, it must be remembered that if the democratic 
magistrate is more apt to misuse his power, he possesses it for 
a shorter period of time. But there is yet another reason 
which is still more general and conclusive. It is no doubt of 
importance to the welfare of nations that they should be gov- 
erned by men of talents and virtue; but it is perhaps still more 
important that the interests of those men should not differ 
from the interests of the community at large; for, if such were 
the case, virtues of a high order might become useless, and 
talents might be turned to a bad account. I say that it is im- 
portant that the interests of the persons in authority should 
not conflict with or oppose the interests of the community at 
large; but I do not insist upon their having the same interests 
as the whole population, because I am not aware that such a 
state of things ever existed in any country. 

No political form has hitherto been discovered which is equal- 
ly favorable to the prosperity and the development of all the 
classes into which society is divided. These classes continue to 
form, aS it were, a certain number of distinct nations in the 
same nation; and experience has shown that it is no less dan- 
gerous to place the fate of these classes exclusively in the hands 
of any one of them than it is to make one people the arbiter of 
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the destiny of another. When the rich alone govern, the in- 
terest of the poor is always endangered; and when the poor 
_ make the laws, that of the rich incurs very serious risks. The 
advantage of democracy does not consist, therefore, as has 
sometimes been asserted, in favoring the prosperity of all, but 
simply in contributing to the well-being of the greatest possible 
number. 

The men who are entrusted with the direction of public af- 
fairs in the United States are frequently inferior, both in point 
of capacity and of morality, to those whom aristocratic institu- 
tions would raise to power. But their interest is identified and 
confounded with that of the majority of their fellow-citizens. 
They may frequently be faithless and frequently mistaken, but 
they will never systematically adopt a line of conduct opposed 
to the will of the majority; and it is impossible that they should 
give a dangerous or an exclusive tendency to the government. 

The mal-administration of a democratic magistrate is a mere 
isolated fact, which only occurs during the short period for 
which he is elected. Corruption and incapacity do not act as 
common interests, which may connect men permanently with 
one another. A corrupt or an incapable magistrate will not 
concert his measures with another magistrate, simply because 
that individual is as corrupt and as incapable as himself; and 
these two men will never unite their endeavors to promote the 
corruption and inaptitude of their remote posterity. The am- 
bition and the manceuvres of the one will serve, on the cqn- 
trary, to unmask the other. The vices of a magistrate, in dem- 
ocratic states, are usually peculiar to his own person. 

But under aristocratic governments public men are swayed 
by the interest of their order, which, if it is sometimes con- 
founded with the interests of the majority, is very frequently 
distinct from them. This interest is the common and lasting 
bond which unites them together; it induces them to coa- 
lesce, and to combine their efforts in order to attain an end 
which does not always ensure the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number; and it serves not only to connect the per- 
sons in authority, but to unite them to a considerable portion 
of the community, since a numerous body of citizens belongs 
to the aristocracy, without being invested with official func- 
tions. The aristocratic magistrate is therefore constantly sup- 
ported by a portion of the community, as well as by the Gov- 
ernment of which he is a member. 
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The common purpose which connects the interest of the 
magistrates in aristocracies with that of a portion of their 
contemporaries identifies it with that of future generations; 
their influence belongs to the future as much as to the present. 
The aristocratic magistrate is urged at the same time toward 
the same point by the passions of the community, by his own, 
and I may almost add by those of his posterity. Is it, then, 
wonderful that he does not resist such repeated impulses? 
And indeed aristocracies are often carried away by the spirit 
of their order without being corrupted by it; and they un- 
consciously fashion society to their own ends, and prepare it 
for their own descendants. 

The English aristocracy is perhaps the most liberal which 
ever existed, and no body of men has ever, uninterruptedly, 
furnished so many honorable and enlightened individuals to 
the government of a country. It cannot, however, escape ob- 
servation that in the legislation of England the good of the 
poor has been sacrificed to the advantage of the rich, and the 
rights of the majority to the privileges of the few. The con- 
sequence is, that England, at the present day, combines the 
extremes of fortune in the bosom of her society, and her perils 
and calamities are almost equal to her power and her renown.s 

In the United States, where the public officers have no in- 
terests to promote connected with their caste, the general and 
constant influence of the Government is beneficial, although 
the individuals who conduct it are frequently unskilful and 
sometimes contemptible. There is indeed a secret tendency in 
democratic institutions to render the exertions of the citizens 
subservient to the prosperity of the community, notwithstand- 
ing their private vices and mistakes; whilst in aristocratic in- 
stitutions there is a secret propensity which, notwithstanding 
the talents and the virtues of those who conduct the govern- 
ment, leads them to contribute to the evils which oppress their 
fellow-creatures. In aristocratic governments public men may 
frequently do injuries which they do not intend, and in demo- 
cratic states they produce advantages which they never thought 
of. 

a (The legislation of England for the ingly Great Britain has thus far escaped 
forty years is certainly not fairly open and surmounted the perils and calami- 


to this criticism, which was written be- ties to which’ she seemed to be ex- 
fore the Reform Bill of 1832, and accord- _posed.] 
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PuBLic SPIRIT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Patriotism of instinct—Patriotism of reflection—Their different char- 
acteristics—Nations ought to strive to acquire the second when the 
first has disappeared—Efforts of the Americans to acquire it—In- 
terest of the individual intimately connected with that of the country. 


There is one sort of patriotic attachment which principally 
arises from that instinctive, disinterested, and undefinable feel- 
ing which connects the affections of man with his birthplace. 
This natural fondness is united to a taste for ancient customs, 
and to a reverence for ancestral traditions of the past; those 
who cherish it love their country as they love the mansions of 
their fathers. They enjoy the tranquillity which it affords 
them; they cling to the peaceful habits which they have con- 
tracted within its bosom; they are attached to the reminis- 
cences which it awakens, and they are even pleased by the state 
of obedience in which they are placed. This patriotism is 
sometimes stimulated by religious enthusiasm, and then it is 
capable of making the most prodigious efforts. It is in itself 
a kind of religion; it does not reason, but it acts from the im- 
pulse of faith and of sentiment. By some nations the monarch 
has been regarded as a personification of the country; and the 
fervor of patriotism being converted into the fervor of loyalty, 
they took a sympathetic pride in his conquests, and gloried in 
his power. At one time, under the ancient monarchy, the 
French felt a sort of satisfaction in the sense oftheir dependence 
upon the arbitrary pleasure of their king, and they were wont 
to say with pride, “ We are the subjects of the most powerful 
king in the world.” 

But, like all instinctive passions, this kind of patriotism is 
more apt to prompt transient exertion than to supply the mo- 
tives of continuous endeavor. It may save the State in critical 
circumstances, but it will not unfrequently allow the nation to 
decline in the midst of peace. Whilst the manners of a people 
are simple and ‘its faith unshaken, whilst society is steadily 
based upon traditional institutions whose legitimacy has never 
been contested, this instinctive patriotism is wont to endure. 

But there is another species of attachment to a country 
which is more rational than the one we have been describing. 
It is perhaps less generous and less ardent, but it is more 
fruitful and more lasting ; it is coeval with the spread of knowl- 
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edge, it is nurtured by the laws, it grows by the exercise of 
civil rights, and, in the end, it is confounded with the personal 
interest of the citizen. A man comprehends the influence 
which the prosperity of his country has upon his own welfare ; 
he is aware that the laws authorize him to contribute his as- 
sistance to that prosperity, and he labors to promote it as a por- 
tion of his interest in the first place, and as a portion of his 
right in the second. 

But epochs sometimes occur, in the course of the existence 
of a nation, at which the ancient customs of a people are 
changed, public morality destroyed, religious belief disturbed, 
and the spell of tradition broken, whilst the diffusion of knowl- 
edge is yet imperfect, and the civil rights of the community 
are ill secured, or confined within very narrow limits. The 
country then assumes a dim and dubious shape in the eyes of 
the citizens; they no longer behold it in the soil which they 
inhabit, for that soil is to them a dull inanimate clod; nor in 
the usages of their forefathers, which they have been taught to 
look upon as a debasing yoke; nor in religion, for of that they 
doubt; nor in the laws, which do not originate in their own 
authority; nor in the legislator, whom they fear and despise. 
The country is lost to their senses, they can neither discover 
it under its own nor under borrowed features, and they en- 
trench themselves within the dull precincts of a narrow egot- 
ism. They are emancipated from prejudice without having ac- 
knowledged the empire of reason; they are neither animated 
by the instinctive patriotism of monarchical subjects nor by 
the thinking patriotism of republican citizens; but they have 
stopped halfway between the two, in the midst of confusion 
and of distress. 

In this predicament, to retreat is impossible; for a people 
cannot restore the vivacity of its earlier times, any more than 
a man can return to the innocence and the bloom of childhood ; 
such things may be regretted, but they cannot be renewed. 
The only thing, then, which remains to be done is to proceed, 
and to accelerate the union of private with public interests, 
since the period of disinterested patriotism is gone by forever. 

I am certainly very far from averring that, in order to ob- 
tain this result, the exercise of political rights should be im- 
mediately granted to all the members of the community. But 
T maintain that the most powerful, and perhaps the only, means 
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of interesting men in the welfare of their country which we 
still possess is to make them partakers in the Government. 
At the present time civic zeal seems to me to be inseparable 
from the exercise of political rights; and I hold that the num- 
ber of citizens will be found to augment or to decrease in 
Europe in proportion as those rights are extended. 

In the United States the inhabitants were thrown but as 
yesterday upon the soil which they now occupy, and they 
brought neither customs nor traditions with them there; they 
meet each other for the first time with no previous acquaint- 
ance; in short, the instinctive love of their country can scarcely 
exist in their minds; but everyone takes as zealous an interest 
in the affairs of his township, his county, and of the whole 
State, as if they were his own, because everyone, in his sphere, 
takes an active part in the government of society. 

The lower orders in the United States are alive to the per- 
ception of the influence exercised by the general prosperity 
upon their own welfare; and simple as this observation is, it 
is one which is but too rarely made by the people. But in 
America the people regards this prosperity as the result of 
its own exertions; the citizen looks upon the fortune of the 
public as his private interest, and he co-operates in its success, 
not so much from a sense of pride or of duty, as from what I 
shall venture to term cupidity. 

It is unnecessary to study the institutions and the history 
of the Americans in order to discover the truth of this re- 
mark, for their manners render it sufficiently evident. As the 
American participates in all that is done in his country, he 
thinks himself obliged to defend whatever may be censured ; 
for it is not only his country which is attacked upon these 
occasions, but it is himself. The consequence is, that his na- 
tional pride resorts to a thousand artifices, and to all the petty 
tricks of individual vanity. 

Nothing is more embarrassing in the ordinary intercourse 
of life than this irritable patriotism of the Americans. A 
stranger may be very well inclined to praise many of the in- 
stitutions of their country, but he begs permission to blame 
some of the peculiarities which he observes—a permission 
which is, however, inexorably refused. America is therefore a 
free country, in which, lest anybody should be hurt by your 
remarks, you are not allowed to speak freely of private indi- 
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viduals, or of the State, of the citizens or of the authorities, 
of public or of private undertakings, or, in short, of anything 
at all, except it be of the climate and the soil; and even then 
Americans will be found ready to defend either the one or the 
other, as if they had been contrived by the inhabitants of the 
country. 

In our times option must be made between the patriotism 
of all and the government of a few; for the force and activity 
which the first confers are irreconcilable with the guarantees 
of tranquillity which the second furnishes. 


Notion oF RiGHTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


No great people without a notion of rights—How the notion of rights 
can be given to people—Respect of rights in the United States— 
Whence it arises. 


After the idea of virtue, I know no higher principle than 
that of right; or, to speak more accurately, these two ideas 
are commingled in one. The idea of right is simply that of 
virtue introduced into the political world. It is the idea of 
right which enabled men to define anarchy and tyranny; and 
which taught them to remain independent without arrogance, 
as well as to obey without servility. The man who submits 
to violence is debased by his compliance; but when he obeys 
the mandate of one who possesses that right of authority which 
he acknowledges in a fellow-creature, he rises in some measure 
above the person who delivers the command. There are no 
great men without virtue, and there are no great nations— 
it may almost be added that there would be no society—with- 
out the notion of rights; for what is the condition of a mass of 
rational and intelligent beings who are only united together by 
the bond of force? 

I am persuaded that the only means which we possess at 
the present time of inculcating the notion of rights, and of 
rendering it, as it were, palpable to the senses, is to invest 
all the members of the community with the peaceful exercise 
of certain rights: this is very clearly seen in children, who 
are men without the strength and the experience of manhood. 
When a child begins to move in the midst of the objects 
which surround him, he is instinctively led to turn every- 
thing which he can lay his hands upon to his own purposes; 
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he has no notion of the property of others; but as he gradually 
learns the value of things, and begins to perceive that he 
may in his turn be deprived of his possessions, he becomes 
more circumspect, and he observes those rights in others which 
he wishes to have respected in himself. The principle which 
the child derives from the possession of his toys is taught to 
the man by the objects which he may call hisown. In America 
those complaints against property in general which are so 
frequent in Europe are never heard, because in America there 
are no paupers; and as everyone has property of his own to 
defend, everyone recognizes the principle upon which he holds 
it. 

The same thing occurs in the political world. In America 
the lowest classes have conceived a very high notion of political 
rights, because they exercise those rights; and they refrain 
from attacking those of other people, in order to ensure their 
own from attack. Whilst in Europe the same classes some- 
times recalcitrate even against the supreme power, the Ameri- 
can submits without a murmur to the authority of the pettiest 
magistrate. 

This truth is exemplified by the most trivial details of na- 
tional peculiarities. In France very few pleasures are ex- 
clusively reserved for the higher classes; the poor are ad- 
mitted wherever the rich are received, and they consequently 
behave with propriety, and respect whatever contributes to 
the enjoyments in which they themselves participate. In Eng- 
land, where wealth has a monopoly of amusement as well as of 
power, complaints are made that whenever the poor happen 
to steal into the enclosures which are reserved for the pleas- 
ures of the rich, they commit acts of wanton mischief: can 
this be wondered at, since care has been taken that they should 
have nothing to lose? } 

The government of democracy brings the notion of political 
rights to the level of the humblest citizens, just as the dis- 
semination of wealth brings the notion of property within the 
reach of all the members of the community; and I confess that, 
to my mind, this is one of its greatest advantages. I do not 
assert that it is easy to teach men to exercise political rights ; 

b[This, too, has been amended by duct of the people in these places of 
much larger provisions for the amuse- amusement_has improved in the same 


ments of the people in public parks, proportion.] 
gardens, museums, etc.; and the con- 
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but I maintain that, when it is possible, the effects which re- 
sult from it are highly important; and I add that, if there ever 
was a time at which such an attempt ought to be made, that 
time is our own. It is clear that the influence of religious be- 
lief is shaken, and that the notion of divine rights is declining; 
it is evident that public morality is vitiated, and the notion of 
moral rights is also disappearing: these are general symptoms 
of the substitution of argument for faith, and of calculation for 
the impulses of sentiment. If, in the midst of this general dis- 
ruption, you do not succeed in connecting the notion of rights 
with that of personal interest, which is the only immutable 
point in the human heart, what means will you have of gov- 
erning the world except by fear? When I am told that, since 
the laws are weak and the populace is wild, since passions are 
excited and the authority of virtue is paralyzed, no measures 
must be taken to increase the rights of the democracy, I reply, 
that it is for these very reasons that some measures of the 
kind must be taken; and I am persuaded that governments 
are still more interested in taking them than society at large, 
because governments are liable to be destroyed and society 
cannot perish. 

I am not, however, inclined to exaggerate the example 
which America furnishes. In those States the people are in- 
vested with political rights at a time when they could scarcely 
be abused, for the citizens were few in number and simple in 
their manners. As they have increased, the Americans have 
not augmented the power of the democracy, but they have, if I 
may use the expression, extended its dominions, 

It cannot be doubted that the moment at which political 
rights are granted to a people that had before been without 
them is a very critical, though it be a necessary one. A child 
may kill before he is aware of the value of life; and he may 
deprive another person of his property before he is aware 
that his own may be taken away from him. The lower orders, 
when first they are invested with political rights, stand, in re- 
lation to those rights, in the same position as the child does 
to the whole of nature, and the celebrated adage may then be 
applied to them, Homo puer robustus. This truth may even 
be perceived in America. The States in which the citizens have 
enjoyed their rights longest are those in which they make the 
best use of them. 
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It cannot be repeated too often that nothing is more fertile in 
prodigies than the art of being free; but there is nothing more 
arduous than the apprenticeship of liberty. Such is not the 
case with despotic institutions: despotism often promises to 
make amends for a thousand previous ills ; it supports the right, 
it protects the oppressed, and it maintains public order. The 
nation is lulled by the temporary prosperity which accrues to 
it, until it is roused to a sense of its own misery. Liberty, on 
the contrary, is generally established in the midst of agitation, 
it is perfected by civil discord, and its benefits cannot be ap- 
preciated until it is already old. 


RESPECT FOR THE LAw IN THE UNITED STATES 


Respect of the Americans for the law—Parental affection which they 
entertain for it—Personal interest of everyone to increase the au- 
thority of the law. 


It is not always feasible to consult the whole people, either 
directly or indirectly, in the formation of the law; but it can- 
not be denied that, when such a measure is possible the 
authority of the law is very much augmented. This popular or- 
igin, which impairs the excellence and the wisdom of legisla- 
tion, contributes prodigiously to increase its power. There is 
an amazing strength in the expression of the determination of 
a whole people, and when it declares itself the imagination of 
those who are most inclined to contest it is overawed by its 
authority. The truth of this fact is very well known by par- 
ties, and they consequently strive to make out a majority when- 
ever they can. If they have not the greater number of voters 
on their side, they assert that the true majority abstained from 
voting; and if they are foiled even there, they have recourse 
to the body of those persons who had no votes to give. 

In the United States, except slaves, servants, and paupers in 
the receipt of relief from the townships, there is no class of per- 
sons who do not exercise the elective franchise, and who do 
not indirectly contribute to make the laws. Those who design 
to attack the laws must consequently either modify the opinion 
of the nation or trample upon its decision. 

A second reason, which is still more weighty, may be further 
adduced ; in the United States everyone is personally interested 
in enforcing the obedience of the whole community to the law; 
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for as the minority may shortly rally the majority to its prin- 
ciples, it is interested in professing that respect for the decrees 
of the legislator which it may soon have occasion to claim for 
its own. However irksome an enactment may be, the citizen 
of the United States complies with it, not only because it is the 
work of the majority, but because it originates in his own au- 
thority, and he regards it as a contract to which he is himself 
a party. 

In the United States, then, that numerous and turbulent mul- 
titude does not exist which always looks upon the law as its 
natural enemy, and accordingly surveys it with fear and with 
distrust. It is impossible, on the other hand, not to perceive 
that all classes display the utmost reliance upon the legislation 
of their country, and that they are attached to it by a kind of 
parental affection. 

I am wrong, however, in saying all classes ; for as in America 
the European scale of authority is inverted, the wealthy are 
there placed in a position analogous to that of the poor in the 
Old World, and it is the opulent classes which frequently look 
upon the law with suspicion. I have already observed that the 
advantage of democracy is not, as has been sometimes asserted, 
that it protects the interests of the whole community, but sim- 
ply that it protects those of the majority. In the United States, 
where the poor rule, the rich have always some reason to dread 
the abuses of their power. This natural anxiety of the rich 
may produce a sullen dissatisfaction, but society is not disturbed 
by it; for the same reason which induces the rich to withhold 
their confidence in the legislative authority makes them obey 
its mandates; their wealth, which prevents them from making 
the law, prevents them from withstanding it. Amongst civil- 
ized nations revolts are rarely excited, except by such persons 
as have nothing to lose by them ; and if the laws of a democracy 
are not always worthy of respect, at least they always obtain it; 
for those who usually infringe the laws have no excuse for not 
complying with the enactments they have themselves made, 
and by which they are themselves benefited, whilst the citi- 
zens whose interests might be promoted by the infraction of 
them are induced, by their character and their stations, to sub- 
mit to the decisions of the legislature, whatever they may be. 
Besides which, the people in America obeys the law not only 
because it emanates from the popular authority, but because 
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that authority may modify it in any points which may prove 
vexatory ; a law is observed becausc it is a self-imposed evil in 
the first place, and an evil of transient duration in the second. 


ACTIVITY WHICH PERVADES ALL THE BRANCHES OF THE 
Bopy Povitic In THE UNITED STATES; INFLUENCE WHICH 
IT EXERCISES UPON SOCIETY 


More difficult to conceive the political activity which pervades the 
United States than the freedom and equality which reign there— 
The great activity which perpetually agitates the legislative bodies 
is only an episode to the general activity—Difficult for an American 
to confine himself to his own business—Political agitation extends 
to all social intercourse—Commercial activity of the Americans 
partly attributable to this cause—Indirect advantages which society 
derives from a democrati: government. 


On passing from a country in which free institutions are es- 
tablished to one where they do not exist, the traveller is struck 
by the change; in the former all is bustle and activity, in the 
latter everything is calm and motionless. In the one, amelio- 
ration and progress are the general topics of inquiry; in the 
other, it seems as if the community only aspired to repose in 
the enjoyment of the advantages which it has acquired. 
Nevertheless, the country which exerts itself so strenuously to 
promote its welfare is generally more wealthy and more pros- 
perous than that which appears to be so contented with its lot; 
and when we compare them together, we can scarcely conceive 
how so many new wants are daily felt in the former, whilst so 
few seem to occur in the latter. 

If this remark is applicable to those free countries in which 
monarchical and aristocratic institutions subsist, it is still more 
striking with regard to democratic republics. In these States 
it is not only a portion of the people which is busied with the 
amelioration of its social condition, but the whole community 
is engaged in the task; and it is not the exigencies and the con- 
venience of a single class for which a provision is to be made, 
but the exigencies and the convenience of all ranks of life. 

It is not impossible to conceive the surpassing liberty which 
the ‘Americans enjoy ; some idea may likewise be formed of the 
extreme equality which subsists amongst them, but the political 
activity which pervades the United States must be seen in order 
to be understood. No sooner do you set foot upon the Amer- 
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ican soil than you are stunned by a kind of tumult; a confused 
clamor is heard on every side; and a thousand simultaneous 
voices demand the immediate satisfaction of their social wants. 
Everything is in motion around you; here, the people of one 
quarter of a town are met to decide upon the building of a 
church; there, the election of a representative is going on; a 
little further the delegates of a district are posting to the town 
in order to consult upon some local improvements; or in an- 
other place the laborers of a village quit their ploughs to delib- 
erate upon the project of a road or a public school. Meetings 
are called for the sole purpose of declaring their disapprobation 
of the line of conduct pursued by the Government; whilst in 
other assemblies the citizens salute the authorities of the day as 
the fathers of their country. Societies are formed which regard 
drunkenness as the principal cause of the evils under which the 
State labors, and which solemnly bind themselves to give a 
constant example of temperance.c 

The great political agitation of the American legislative 
bodies, which is the only kind of excitement that attracts the 
attention of foreign countries, is a mere episode or a sort of 
continuation of that universal movement which originates in 
the lowest classes of the people and extends successively to all 
the ranks of society. It is impossible to spend more efforts in 
the pursuit of enjoyment. 

The cares of political life engross a most prominent place in 
the occupation of a citizen in the United States, and almost the 
only pleasure of which an American has any idea is to take a 
part in the Government, and to discuss the part he has taken. 
This feeling pervades the most trifling habits of life; even the 
women frequently attend public meetings and listen to political 
harangues as a recreation after their household labors. De- 
bating clubs are to a certain extent a substitute for theatrical 
entertainments: an American cannot converse, but he can dis- 
cuss; and when he attempts to talk he falls into a dissertation. 
He speaks to you as if he was addressing a meeting; and if he 
should chance to warm in the course of the discussion, he will 
infallibly say, “Gentlemen,” to the person with whom he is 
conversing. 

c At the time of my stay in the diminish the consumption of fermented 
United States the temperance societies liquors by 300,000 galions per annum in 


already consisted of more than 270,000 the State of Pennsylvania alone, 
members, and their effect had been to 
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In some countries the inhabitants display a certain repug- 
nance to avail themselves of the political privileges with which 
the law invests them; it would seem that they set too high a 
value upon their time to spend it on the interests of the com- 
munity; and they prefer to withdraw within the exact limits 
of a wholesome egotism, marked out by four sunk fences and 
a quickset hedge. But ifan American were condemned to con- 
fine his activity to his own affairs, he would be robbed of one- 
half of his existence ; he would feel an immense void in the life 
which he is accustomed to lead, and his wretchedness would be 
unbearable.d I am persuaded that, if ever a despotic govern- 
ment is established in America, it will find it more difficult to 
surmount the habits which free institutions have engendered 
than to conquer the attachment of the citizens to freedom. 

This ceaseless agitation which democratic government has 
introduced into the political world influences all social inter- 
course. lam not sure that upon the whole this is not the great- 
est advantage of democracy. And I am much less inclined to 
applaud it for what it does than for what it causes to be done. 

It is incontestable that the people frequently conducts public 
business very ill; but it is impossible that the lower orders 
should take a part in public business without extending the 
circle of their ideas, and without quitting the ordinary routine 
of their mental acquirements. The humblest individual who 
is called upon to co-operate in the government of society ac- 
quires a certain degree of self-respect ; and as he possesses au- 
thority, he can command the services of minds much more en- 
lightened than his own. He is canvassed by a multitude of 
applicants, who seek to deceive him in a thousand different 
ways, but who instruct him by their deceit. He takes a part 
in political undertakings which did not originate in his own 
conception, but which give him a taste for undertakings of the 
kind. New ameliorations are daily pointed out in the prop- 
erty which he holds in common with others, and this gives him 
the desire of improving that property which is more peculiarly 
his own. He is perhaps neither happier nor better than those 
who came before him, but he is better informed and more 
active. I have no doubt that the democratic institutions of the 

dThe same remark was made at izens who, after the excitement of polit- 
Rome under the first Czsars. Montes- _ ical life, were all at once flung back into 


quieu somewhere alludes to the exces- the stagnation of private life. 
sive despondency of certain Roman cit- 
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United States, joined to the physical constitution of the coun- 
try, are the cause (not the direct, as is so often asserted, but the 
indirect cause) of the prodigious commercial activity of the 
inhabitants. It is not engendered by the laws, but the people 
learns how to promote it by the experience derived from legis- 
lation. 

When the opponents of democracy assert that a single indi- 
vidual performs the duties which he undertakes much better 
than the government of the community, it appears to me that 
they are perfectly right. The government of an individual, 
supposing an equality of instruction on either side, is more con- 
sistent, more persevering, and more accurate than that of a 
multitude, and it is much better qualified judiciously to dis- 
criminate the characters of the men it employs. If any deny 
what I advance, they have certainly never seen a democratic 
government, or have formed their opinion upon very partial 
evidence. It is true that even when local circumstances and the 
disposition of the people allow democratic institutions to sub- 
sist, they never display a regular and methodical system of 
government. Democratic liberty is far from accomplishing all 
the projects it undertakes, with the skill of an adroit despotism. 
It frequently abandons them before they have borne their fruits, 
or risks them when the consequences may prove dangerous; 
but in the end it produces more than any absolute government, 
and if it do fewer things well, it does a greater number of things. 
Under its sway the transactions of the public administration are 
not nearly so important as what 1s done by private exertion. 
Democracy does not confer the most skilful kind of govern- 
ment upon the people, but it produces that which the most 
skilful governments are frequently unable to awaken, namely, 
an all-pervading and restless activity, a superabundant force, 
and an energy which is inseparable from it, and which may, un- 
der favorable circumstances, beget the most amazing benefits. 
These are the true advantages of democracy. 

In the present age, when the destinies of Christendom seem 
to be in suspense, some hasten to assatl democracy as its foe 
whilst it is yet in its early growth; and others are ready with 
their vows of adoration for this new deity which is springing 
forth from chaos: but both parties are very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the object of their hatred or of their desires ; they 
strike in the dark, and distribute their blows by mere chance. 
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We must first understand what the purport of society and the 
aim of government is held to be. If it be your intention to 
confer a certain elevation upon the human mind, and to teach 
it to regard the things of this world with generous feelings, to 
inspire men with a scorn of mere temporal advantage, to give 
birth to living convictions, and to keep alive the spirit of honor- 
able devotedness; if you hold it to be a good thing to refine 
the habits, to embellish the manners, to cultivate the arts of a 
nation, and to promote the love of poetry, of beauty, and of 
renown; if you would constitute a people not unfitted to act 
with power upon all other nations, nor unprepared for those 
high enterprises which, whatever be the result of its efforts, will 
leave a name forever famous in time—if you believe such to be 
the principal object of society, you must avoid the government 
of democracy, which would be a very uncertain guide to the 
end you have in view. 

But if you hold it to be expedient to divert the moral and 
intellectual activity of man to the production of comfort, and 
to the acquirement of the necessaries of life; if a clear under- 
standing be more profitable to man than genius; if your object 
be not to stimulate the virtues of heroism, but to create habits 
of peace; if you had rather witness vices than crimes and are 
content to meet with fewer noble deeds, provided offences be 
diminished in the same proportion; if, instead of living in the 
midst of a brilliant state of society, you are contented to have 
prosperity around you; if, in short, you are of opinion that the 
principal object of a Government is not to confer the greatest 
possible share of power and of glory upon the body of the na- 
tion, but to ensure the greatest degree of enjoyment and the 
least degree of misery to each of the individuals who compose 
it—if such be your desires, you can have no surer means of 
satisfying them than by equalizing the conditions of men, and 
establishing democratic institutions. 

But if the time be passed at which such a choice was possible, 
and if some superhuman power impel us towards one or the 
other of these two governments without consulting our wishes, 
let us at least endeavor to make the best of that which is allotted 
to us; and let us so inquire into its good and its evil propen- 
sities as to be able to foster the former and repress the latter to 
the utmost. 

Vor. L.—27 


CHAPTER XV 


UNLIMITED POWER OF THE MAJORITY IN THE UNITED 
STATES, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


Natural strength of the majority in democracies—Most of the Ameri- 
can Constitutions have increased this strength by artificial means— 
How this has been done—Pledged delegates—Moral power of the 
majority—Opinion as to its infallibility—Respect for its rights, how 
augmented in the United States. 


HE very essence of democratic government consists in 
the absolute sovereignty of the majority; for there is 
nothing in democratic States which is capable of re- 

sisting it. Most of the American Constitutions have sought 
to increase this natural strength of the majority by artificial 
means.4 

The legislature is, of all political institutions, the one which 
is most easily swayed by the wishes of the majority. The 
Americans determined that the members of the legislature 
should be elected by the people immediately, and for a very 
brief term, in order to subject them, not only to the general 
convictions, but even to the daily passions, of their constitu- 
ents. The members of both houses are taken from the same 
class in society, and are nominated in the same manner; so that 
the modifications of the legislative bodies are almost as rapid 
and quite as irresistible as those of a single assembly. It is to 
a legislature thus constituted that almost all the authority of 
the government has been entrusted. 

But whilst the law increased the strength of those authorities 
which of themselves were strong, it enfeebled more and more 
those which were naturally weak. It deprived the represent- 
atives of the executive of all stability and independence, and 


aWe observed, in examining the the States. But the Federal Govern- 
Federal Constitution, that the efforts ment scarcely ever interferes in any 
of the legislators of the Union had been _— but external affairs; and the govern- 
diametrically opposed to the present ments of the States are in reality the 
tendency. The consequence has been authorities which direct society in 
that the Federal Government is more America. 
independent in its sphere than that of 
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by subjecting them completely to the caprices of the legislature, 
it robbed them of the slender influence which the nature of a 
democratic government might have allowed them to retain. 
In several States the judicial power was also submitted to the 
elective discretion of the majority, and in all of them its exist- 
ence was made to depend on the pleasure of the legislative 
authority, since the representatives were empowered annually 
to regulate the stipend of the judges. 

Custom, however, has done even more than law. A proceed- 
ing which will in the end set all the guarantees of representative 
government at naught is becoming more and more general in 
the United States ; it frequently happens that the electors, who 
choose a delegate, point out a certain line of conduct to him, 
and impose upon him a certain number of positive obligations 
which he is pledged to fulfil. With the exception of the tu- 
mult, this comes to the same thing as if the majority of the 
populace held its deliberations in the market-place. 

Several other circumstances concur in rendering the power 

of the majority in America not only preponderant, but irre- 
sistible. The moral authority of the majority is partly based 
upon the notion that there is more intelligence and more wis- 
dom in a great number of men collected together than in a 
single individual, and that the quantity of legislators is more 
important than their quality. The theory of equality is in fact 
applied to the intellect of man: and human pride is thus assailed 
in its last retreat by a doctrine which the minority hesitate to 
admit, and in which they very slowly concur. Like all other 
powers, and perhaps more than all other powers, the authority 
of the many requires the sanction of time; at first it enforces 
obedience by constraint, but its laws are not respected until they 
have long been maintained. 

The right of governing society, which the majority supposes 
itself to derive from its superior intelligence, was introduced 
into the United States by the first settlers, and this idea, which 
would be sufficient of itself to create a free nation, has now 
been amalgamated with the manners of the people and the 
minor incidents of social intercourse. 

The French, under the old monarchy, held it for a maxim 
(which is still a fundamental principle of the English Consti- 
tution) that the King could do no wrong; and if he did do 
wrong, the blame was imputed to his advisers. This notion 
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was highly favorable to habits of obedience, and it enabled the 
subject to complain of the law without ceasing to love and 
honor the lawgiver. The Americans entertain the same opin- 
ion with respect to the majority. 

The moral power of the majority is founded upon yet an- 
other principle, which is, that the interests of the many are to 
be preferred to those of the few. It will readily be perceived 
that the respect here professed for the rights of the majority 
must naturally increase or diminish according to the state of 
parties. When a nation is divided into several irreconcilable 
factions, the privilege of the majority is often overlooked, be- 
cause it is intolerable to comply with its demands. 

If there existed in America a class of citizens whom the leg- 
islating majority sought to deprive of exclusive privileges 
which they had possessed for ages, and to bring down from 
an elevated station to the level of the ranks of the multitude, 
it is probable that the minority would be less ready to comply 
with its laws. But as the United States were colonized by 
men holding equal rank amongst themselves, there is as yet 
no natural or permanent source of dissension between the in- 
terests of its different inhabitants. 

There are certain communities in which the persons who 
constitute the minority can never hope to draw over the ma- 
jority to their side, because they must then give up the very 
point which is at issue between them. Thus, an aristocracy 
can never become a majority whilst it retains its exclusive 
privileges, and it cannot cede its privileges without ceasing to 
be an aristocracy. 

In the United States political questions cannot be taken up 
in so general and absolute a manner, and all parties are willing 
to recognize the rights of the majority, because they all hope 
to turn those rights to their own advantage at some future 
time. The majority therefore in that country exercises a pro- 
digious actual authority, and a moral influence which is scarce- 
ly less preponderant; no obstacles exist which can impede or 
so much as retard its progress, or which can induce it to heed 
the complaints of those whom it crushes upon its path. This 
state of things is fatal in itself and dangerous for the future. 
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How THE UNLIMITED PowER OF THE Majority INCREASES 
IN AMERICA THE INSTABILITY OF LEGISLATION AND AD- 
MINISTRATION INHERENT IN DEMOCRACY 


The Americans increase the mutability of the laws which is inherent in 
democracy by changing the legislature every year, and by investing 
it with unbounded authority—The same effect is produced upon the 
administration—In America social amelioration is conducted more 
energetically but less perseveringly than in Europe. 


I have already spoken of the natural defects of democratic 
institutions, and they all of them increase at the exact ratio of 
the power of the majority. To begin with the most evident 
of them all; the mutability of the laws is an evil inherent in 
democratic government, because it is natural to democracies 
to raise men to power in very rapid succession. But this evil 
is more or less sensible in proportion to the authority and the 
means of action which the legislature possesses. 

In America the authority exercised by the legislative bodies 
is supreme; nothing prevents them from accomplishing their 
wishes with celerity, and with irresistible power, whilst they 
are supplied by new representatives every year. That is to say, 
the circumstances which contribute most powerfully to demo- 
cratic instability, and which admit of the free application of 
caprice to every object in the State, are here in full operation. 
In conformity with this principle, America is, at the present 
day, the country in the world where laws last the shortest time. 
Almost all the American constitutions have been amended with- 
in the course of thirty years: there is therefore not a single 
American State which has not modified the principles of its 
legislation in that lapse of time. As for the laws themselves, 
a single glance upon the archives of the different States of the 
Union suffices to convince one that in America the activity of 
the legislator never slackens. Not that the American de- 
mocracy is naturally less stable than any other, but that it is 
allowed to follow its capricious propensities in the formation 
of the laws.) 


b The legislative acts promulgated by 
the State of Massachusetts alone, from 
the year 178 to the present time, al- 
ready fill three stout volumes; and it 
must not be forgotten that the collection 
to which I allude was published in 1823, 
when many old laws which had fallen 


into disuse were omitted. The State 

of Massachusetts, which is not more 

populous than a department of France, 

may be considered as the most stable, 

the most consistent, and the most sa- 

gpcions in its undertakings of the whole 
nion, 
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The omnipotence of the majority, and the rapid as well as 
absolute manner in which its decisions are executed in the 
United States, has not only the effect of rendering the law un- 
stable, but it exercises the same influence upon the execution 
of the law and the conduct of the public administration. As 
the majority is the only power which it is important to court, 
all its projects are taken up with the greatest ardor, but no 
sooner is its attention distracted than all this ardor ceases; 
whilst in the free States of Europe the administration is at once 
independent and secure, so that the projects of the legislature 
are put into execution, although its immediate attention may 
be directed to other objects. 

In America certain ameliorations are undertaken with much 
more zeal and activity than elsewhere; in Europe the same 
ends are promoted by much less social effort, more continuous- 
ly applied. 

Some years ago several pious individuals undertook to 
ameliorate the condition of the prisons. The public was ex- 
cited by the statements which they put forward, and the re- 
generation of criminals became a very popular undertaking. 
New prisons were built, and for the first time the idea of re- 
forming as well as of punishing the delinquent formed a part 
of prison discipline. But this happy alteration, in which the 
public had taken so hearty an interest, and which the exertions 
of the citizens had irresistibly accelerated, could not be com- 
pleted ina moment. Whilst the new penitentiaries were being 
erected (and it was the pleasure of the majority that they should 
be terminated with all possible celerity), the old prisons existed, 
which still contained a great number of offenders. These jails 
became more unwholesome and more corrupt in proportion as 
the new establishments were beautified and improved, forming 
a contrast which may readily be understood. The majority 
was so eagerly employed in founding the new prisons that those 
which already existed were forgotten; and as the general at- 
tention was diverted to a novel object, the care which had 
hitherto been bestowed upon the others ceased. The salutary 
regulations of discipline were first relaxed, and afterwards 
broken; so that in the immediate neighborhood of a prison 
which bore witness to the mild and enlightened spirit of our 
time, dungeons might be met with which reminded the visitor 
of the barbarity of the Middle Ages. 
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TYRANNY OF THE Majority 


How the principle of the sovereignty of the people is to be understood 
—Impossibility of conceiving a mixed government—The sovereign 
power must centre somewhere—Precautions to be taken to control 
its action—These precautions have not been taken in the United 
States—Consequences. 


I hold it to be an impious and an execrable maxim that, po- 
litically speaking, a people has a right to do whatsoever it 
pleases, and yet I have asserted that all authority originates in 
the will of the majority. Am I then, in contradiction with 
myself? 

A general law—which bears the name of Justice—has been 
made and sanctioned, not only by a majority of this or that 
people, but by a majority of mankind. The rights of every 
people are consequently confined within the limits of what is 
just. A nation may be considered in the light of a jury which 
is empowered to represent society at large, and to apply the 
great and general law of justice. Ought such a jury, which 
represents society, to have more power than the society in 
which the laws it applies originate? 

When I refuse to obey an unjust law, I do not contest the 
right which the majority has of commanding, but I simply 
appeal from the sovereignty of the people to the sovereignty 
of mankind. It has been asserted that a people can never en- 
tirely outstep the boundaries of justice and of reason in those 
affairs which are more peculiarly its own, and that consequently 
full power may fearlessly be given to the majority by which it 
is represented. But this language is that of a slave. 

A majority taken collectively may be regarded as a being 
whose opinions, and most frequently whose interests, are op- 
posed to those of another being, which is styled a minority. 
If it be admitted that a man, possessing absolute power, may 
misuse that power by wronging his adversaries, why should a 
majority not be liable to the same reproach? Men are not 
apt to change their characters by agglomeration ; nor does their 
patience in the presence of obstacles increase with the con- 
sciousness of their strength.c And for these reasons I can 


c No one will assert that a people can- be admitted that a nation can act tyran- 
not forcibly wrong another people; but nically towards another nation, it can- 
parties may be looked upon as lesser not be denied that a party may do the 
nations within a greater one, and the same towards another party. 
are aliens to each other: if, therefore, it 
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never willingly invest any number of my fellow-creatures with 
that unlimited authority which I should refuse to any one of 
them. 

I do not think that it is possible to combine several prin- 
ciples in the same government, so as at the same time to main- 
tain freedom, and really to oppose them to one another. The 
form of government which is usually termed mixed has always 
appeared to me to be a mere chimera. Accurately speaking 
there is no such thing as a mixed government (with the mean- 
ing usually given to that word), because in all communities 
some one principle of action may be discovered which pre- 
ponderates over the others. England in the last century, which 
has been more especially cited as an example of this form of 
Government, was in point of fact an essentially aristocratic 
State, although it comprised very powerful elements of democ- 
racy; for the laws and customs of the country were such that 
the aristocracy could not but preponderate in the end, and sub- 
ject the direction of public affairs to its own will. The error 
arose from too much attention being paid to the actual strug- 
gle which was going on between the nobles and the people, 
without considering the probable issue of the .contest, which 
was in reality the important point. When a community really 
has a mixed government, that is to say, when it is equally di- 
vided between two adverse principles, it must either pass 
through a revolution or fall into complete dissolution. 

I am therefore of opinion that some one social power must 
always be made to predominate over the others; but I think 
that liberty is endangered when this power is checked by no ob- 
stacles which may retard its course, and force it to moderate 
its own vehemence. 

Unlimited power is in itself a bad and dangerous thing; 
human beings are not competent to exercise it with discretion, 
and God alone can be omnipotent, because His wisdom and 
His justice are always equal to His power. But no power upon 
earth is so worthy of honor for itself, or of reverential obedience 
to the rights which it represents, that I would consent to admit 
its uncontrolled and all-predominant authority. When I see 
that the right and the means of absolute command are con- 
ferred on a people or upon a king, upon an aristocracy or a de- 
mocracy, a monarchy or a republic, I recognize the germ of 
tyranny, and I journey onward to a land of more hopeful in- 
stitutions. 
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In my opinion the main evil of the present democratic insti- 
tutions of the United States does not arise, as is often asserted 
in Europe, from their weakness, but from their overpowering 
strength; and I am not so much alarmed at the excessive lib- 
erty which reigns in that country as at the very inadequate 
securities which exist against tyranny. 

When an individual or a party is wronged in the United 
States, to whom can he apply for redress? Ifto public opinion, 
public opinion constitutes the majority; if to the legislature, 
it represents the majority, and implicitly obeys its injunctions ; 
if to the executive power, it is appointed by the majority, and 
remains a passive tool in its hands; the public troops consist 
of the majority under arms; the jury is the majority invested 
with the right of hearing judicial cases; and in certain States 
even the judges are elected by the majority. However in- 
iquitous or absurd the evil of which you complain may be, you 
must submit to it as well as you can.d 

If, on the other hand, a legislative power could be so consti- 
tuted as to represent the majority without necessarily being 
the slave of its passions ; an executive, so as to retain a certain 
degree of uncontrolled authority ; and a judiciary, so as to re- 
main independent of the two other powers; a government 
would be formed which would still be democratic without in- 
curring any risk of tyrannical abuse. 


d A striking instance of the excesses They pay the taxes; is it not fair that 


which may be occasioned by the despo- 
tism of the majority occurred at Balti- 
more in the year 1812. At that time the 
war was very popular in Baltimore. A 
journal which had taken the other side 
of the question excited the indignation 
of the inhabitants by its opposition. 
The populace assembled, broke the 

rinting-presses, and attacked the 
fiouses of the newspaper editors. The 
militia was called out, but no one 
obeyed the call; and the only means of 
saving the poor wretches who were 
threatened by the frenzy of the mob 
was to throw them into prison as com- 
mon malefactors. But even this precau- 
tion was ineffectual; the mob collected 
again during the night, the magistrates 
again made a vain attempt to call out 
the militia, the prison was forced, one 
of the newspaper editors was killed 
upon the spot, and the others were left 
for dead; the guilty parties were acquit- 
ted by, the jury when they were brought 
to trial. 

I said one day to an inhabitant of 
Pennsylvania, “‘ Be so good as to, exe 
pea to me how it happens that in a 

tate founded by Quakers, and cele- 
brated for its toleration, freed blacks 
are not allowed to exercise civil rights. 


they should have a vote? ” 

“You insult us,” replied my inform- 
ant, “‘ if Pile imagine that our legisla- 
tors could have committed so gross an 
act of injustice and intolerance.” 

“What! then the blacks possess the 
right of voting in this country?” 

‘Without the smallest doubt.” 

How comes it, then, that at the 
polling-booth this morning I did not 
perceive a single negro in the whole 
meeting?” 

** This is not the fault of the law: the 
negroes have an undisputed right of 
voting, but they voluntarily abstain 
from making their appearance.” 

very pretty piece of modesty on 
their parts!” rejoined I. 

‘‘ Why, the truth is, that they are not 
disinclined to vote, but they are afraid 
of being maltreated + in this country the 
law is sometimes unable to maintain its 
authority without the support of the 
majority. But in this case the majority 
entertains ver stron prejudices 
against the blacks, and the magistrates 
are unable to protect them in the exer- 
cise of their legal privileges.” 

** What! then the majority claims the 
right not only of making the laws, but 
of breaking the laws it has made?” 
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I do not say that tyrannical abuses frequently occur in Amer- 
ica at the present day, but I maintain that no sure barrier is 
established against them, and that the causes which mitigate 
the government are to be found in the circumstances and the 
manners of the country more than in its laws. 


EFFECTS OF THE UNLIMITED POWER OF THE MAjority Upon 
THE ARBITRARY AUTHORITY OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 


OFFICERS 


Liberty left by the American laws to public officers within a certain 
sphere—Their power. 


A distinction must be drawn between tyranny and arbitrary 
power. Tyranny may be exercised by means of the law, and 
in that case it is not arbitrary; arbitrary power may be exer- 
cised for the good of the community at large, in which case 
it is not tyrannical. Tyranny usually employs arbitrary means, 
but, if necessary, it can rule without them. 

In the United States the unbounded power of the majority, 
which is favorable to the legal despotism of the legislature, is 
likewise favorable to the arbitrary authority of the magistrate. 
The majority has an entire control over the law when it is made 
and when it is executed ; and as it possesses an equal authority 
over those who are in power and the community at large, it 
considers public officers as its passive agents, and readily con- 
fides the task of serving its designs to their vigilance. The de- 
tails of their office and the privileges which they are to enjoy 
are rarely defined beforehand; but the majority treats them as 
a master does his servants when they are always at work in his 
sight, and he has the power of directing or reprimanding them 
at every instant. 

In general the American functionaries are far more inde- 
pendent than the French civil officers within the sphere which 
is prescribed to them. Sometimes, even, they are allowed by 
the popular authority to exceed those bounds; and as they are 
protected by the opinion, and backed by the co-operation, of 
the majority, they venture upon such manifestations of their 
power as astonish a European. By this means habits are formed 
in the heart of a free country which may some day prove fatal 
to its liberties. 
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PowEr EXERCISED By THE Mayjoriry 1N AmeErRIcA Upon 
OPINION 


In America, when the majority has once irrevocably decided a question, 
all discussion ceases—Reason of this—Moral power exercised by 
the majority upon opinion—Democratic republics have deprived 
despotism of its physical instruments—Their despotism sways the 
minds of men. 


It is in the examination of the display of public opinion in 
the United States that we clearly perceive how far the power of 
the majority surpasses all the powers with which we are ac- 
quainted in Europe. Intellectual principles exercise an influ- 
ence which is so invisible, and often so inappreciable, that they 
baffle the toils of oppression. At the present time the most 
absolute monarchs in Europe are unable to prevent certain no- 
tions, which are opposed to their authority, from circulating 
in secret throughout their dominions, and even in their courts. 
Such is not the case in America; as long as the majority is still 
undecided, discussion is carried on; but as soon as its decision 
is irrevocably pronounced, a submissive silence is observed, 
and the friends, as well as the opponents, of the measure unite 
in assenting to its propriety. The reason of this is perfectly 
clear: no monarch is so absolute as to combine all the powers 
of society in his own hands, and to conquer all opposition with 
the energy of a majority which is invested with the right of 
making and of executing the laws. 

The authority of a king is purely physical, and it controls 
the actions of the subject without subduing his private will; 
but the majority possesses a power which is physical and moral 
at the same time; it acts upon the will as well as upon the ac- 
tions of men, and it represses not only all contest, but all con- 
troversy. 

I know no country in which there is so little true independ- 
ence of mind and freedom of discussion as in America. In any 
constitutional state in Europe every sort of religious and po- 
litical theory may be advocated and propagated abroad; for 
there is no country in Europe so subdued by any single au- 
thority as not to contain citizens who are ready to protect the 
man who raises his voice in the cause of truth from the con- 
sequences of his hardihood. If he is unfortunate enough to 
live under an absolute government, the people is upon his side ; 
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if he inhabits a free country, he may find a shelter behind the 
authority of the throne, if he require one. The aristocratic 
part of society supports him in some countries, and the de- 
mocracy in others. But in a nation where democratic institu- 
tions exist, organized like those of the United States, there is 
but one sole authority, one single element of strength and of 
success, with nothing beyond it. 

In America the majority raises very formidable barriers to 
the liberty of opinion: within these barriers an author may 
write whatever he pleases, but he will repent it if he ever step 
beyond them. Not that he is exposed to the terrors of an auto- 
da-fé, but he is tormented by the slights and persecutions of 
daily obloquy. His political career is closed forever, since 
he has offended the only authority which is able to promote his 
success. Every sort of compensation, even that of celebrity, 
is refused to him. Before he published his opinions he im- 
agined that he held them in common with many others; but no 
sooner has he declared them openly than he is loudly censured 
by his overbearing opponents, whilst those who think without 
having the courage to speak, like him, abandon him in silence. 
He yields at length, oppressed by the daily efforts he has been 
making, and he subsides into silence, as if he was tormented by 
remorse for having spoken the truth. 

Fetters and headsmen were the coarse instruments which 
tyranny formerly employed; but the civilization of our age 
has refined the arts of despotism which seemed, however, to 
have been sufficiently perfected before. The excesses of mon- 
archical power had devised a variety of physical means of op- 
pression: the democratic republics of the present day have 
rendered it as entirely an affair of the mind as that will which 
it is intended to coerce. Under the absolute sway of an indi- 
vidual despot the body was attacked in order to subdue the 
soul, and the soul escaped the blows which were directed 
against it and rose superior to the attempt; but such is not 
the course adopted by tyranny in democratic republics; there 
the body is left free, and the soul is enslaved. The sovereign 
can no longer say, “ You shall think as I do on pain of death; ” 
but he says, “ You are free to think differently from me, and 
to retain your life, your property, and all that you possess; but 
if such be your determination, you are henceforth an alien 
among your people, You may retain your civil rights, but they 
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will be useless to you, for you will never be chosen by your 
fellow-citizens if you solicit their suffrages, and they will affect 
to scorn you if you solicit their esteem, You will remain 
among men, but you will be deprived of the rights of mankind. 
Your fellow-creatures will shun you like an impure being, and 
those who are most persuaded of your innocence will abandon 
you too, lest they should be shunned in their turn. Go in 
peace! I have given you your life, but it is an existence in- 
comparably worse than death.” 

Monarchical institutions have thrown an odium upon des- 
potism; let us beware lest democratic republics should restore 
oppression, and should render it less odious and less degrad- 
ing in the eyes of the many, by making it still more onerous 
to the few. 

Works have been published in the proudest nations of the 
Old World expressly intended to censure the vices and deride 
the follies of the times: Labruyére inhabited the palace of 
Louis XIV when he composed his chapter upon the Great, 
and Moliére criticised the courtiers in the very pieces which 
were acted before the Court. But the ruling power in the 
United States is not to be made game of; the smallest reproach 
irritates its sensibility, and the slightest joke which has any 
foundation in truth renders it indignant; from the style of its 
language to the more solid virtues of its character, everything 
must be made the subject of encomium. No writer, whatever 
be his eminence, can escape from this tribute of adulation to 
his fellow-citizens. The majority lives in the perpetual prac- 
tice of selfi-applause, and there are certain truths which the 
Americans can only learn from strangers or from experience. 

If great writers have not at present existed in America, the 
reason is very simply given in these facts; there can be no lit- 
erary genius without freedom of opinion, and freedom of opin- 
ion does not exist in America. The Inquisition has never been 
able to prevent a vast number of anti-religious books from 
circulating in Spam. The empire of the majority succeeds 
much better in the United States, since it actually removes the 
wish of publishing them. Unbelievers are to be met with in 
America, but, to say the truth, there is no public organ of in- 
fidelity. Attempts have been made by some governments to 
protect the morality of nations by prohibiting licentious books. 
In the United States no one is punished for this sort of works, 
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but no one is induced to write them; not because all the citizens 
are immaculate in their manners, but because the majority of 
the community is decent and orderly. 

In these cases the advantages derived from the exercise of 
this power are unquestionable, and I am simply discussing the 
nature of the power itself. This irresistible authority is a con- 
stant fact, and its judicious exercise is an accidental ocur- 
rence. 


EFFECTS OF THE TYRANNY OF THE Majority UPon THE Na- 
TIONAL CHARACTER OF THE AMERICANS 


Effects of the tyranny of the majority more sensibly felt hitherto in 
the manners than in the conduct of society—They check the develop- 
ment of leading characters—Democratic republics organized like 
the United States bring the practice of courting favor within the 
reach of the many—Proofs of this spirit in the United States—Why 
there is more patriotism in the people than in those who govern in 
its name. 


The tendencies which I have just alluded to are as yet very 
slightly perceptible in political society, but they already begin 
to exercise an unfavorable influence upon the national character 
of the Americans. I am inclined to attribute the singular pauc- 
ity of distinguished political characters to the ever-increasing 
activity of the despotism of the majority in the United States. 
When the American Revolution broke out they arose in great 
numbers, for public opinion then served, not to tyrannize over, 
but to direct the exertions of individuals. Those celebrated 
men took a full part in the general agitation of mind common 
at that period, and they attained a high degree of personal 
fame, which was reflected back upon the nation, but which was 
by no means borrowed from it. 

In absolute governments the great nobles who are nearest to 
the throne flatter the passions of the sovereign, and voluntarily 
truckle to his caprices. But the mass of the nation does not 
degrade itself by servitude: it often submits from weakness, 
from habit, or from ignorance, and sometimes from loyalty. 
Some nations have been known to sacrifice their own desires to 
those of the sovereign with pleasure and with pride, thus ex- 
hibiting a sort of independence in the very act of submission. 
These peoples are miserable, but they are not degraded. There 
is a great difference between doing what one does not approve 
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and feigning to approve what one does; the one is the necessary 
case of a weak person, the other befits the temper of a lackey. 

In free countries, where everyone is more or less called upon 
to give his opinion in the affairs of state; in democratic re- 
publics, where public life is incessantly commingled with do- 
mestic affairs, where the sovereign authority is accessible on 
every side, and where its attention can almost always be at- 
tracted by vociferation, more persons are to be met with who 
speculate upon its foibles and live at the cost of its passions 
than in absolute monarchies. Not because men are naturally 
worse in these States than elsewhere, but the temptation is 
stronger, and of easier access at the same time. The result is a 
far more extensive debasement of the characters of citizens. 

Democratic republics extend the practice of currying favor 
with the many, and they introduce it into a greater number of 
classes at once: this is one of the most serious reproaches that 
can be addressed to them. In democratic States organized on 
the principles of the American republics, this is more especially 
the case, where the authority of the majority is so absolute and 
so irresistible that a man must give up his rights as a citizen, 
and almost abjure his quality as a human being, if he intends 
to stray from the track which it lays down. 

In that immense crowd which throngs the avenues to power 
in the United States I found very few men who displayed any 
of that manly candor and that masculine independence of opin- 
ion which frequently distinguished the Americans in former 
times, and which constitutes the leading feature in distinguished 
characters, wheresoever they may be found. It seems, at first 
sight, as if all the minds of the Americans were formed upon 
one model, so accurately do they correspond in their manner of 
judging. A stranger does, indeed, sometimes meet with Ameri- 
cans who dissent from these rigorous formularies; with men 
who deplore the defects of the laws, the mutability and the 
ignorance of democracy; who even go so far as to observe the 
evil tendencies which impair the national character, and to point 
out such remedies as it might be possible to apply; but no one 
is there to hear these things besides yourself, and you, to whom 
these secret reflections are confided, are a stranger and a bird 
of passage. They are very ready to communicate truths which 
are useless to you, but they continue to hold a different language 
in public. 
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If ever these lines are read in America, I am well assured of 
two things: in the first place, that all who peruse them will 
raise their voices to condemn me; and in the second place, that 
very many of them will acquit me at the bottom of their con- 
science. 

I have heard of patriotism in the United States, and it is a 
virtue which may be found among the people, but never among 
the leaders of the people. This may be explained by analogy; 
despotism debases the oppressed much more than the oppressor: 
in absolute monarchies the king has often great virtues, but 
the courtiers are invariably servile. It is true that the American 
courtiers do not say “ Sire,” or “ Your Majesty ”—a distinc- 
tion without a difference. They are forever talking of the nat- 
ural intelligence of the populace they serve; they do not debate 
the question as to which of the virtues of their master is pre- 
eminently worthy of admiration, for they assure him that he 
possesses all the virtues under heaven without having acquired 
them, or without caring to acquire them; they do not give 
him their daughters and their wives to be raised at his pleasure 
to the rank of his concubines, but, by sacrificing their opinions, 
they prostitute themselves. Moralists and philosophers in 
America are not obliged to conceal their opinions under the veil 
of allegory; but, before they venture upon a harsh truth, they 
say, “ We are aware that the people which we are addressing 
is too superior to all the weaknesses of human nature to lose 
the command of its temper for an instant; and we should not 
hold this language if we were not speaking to men whom their 
virtues and their intelligence render more worthy of freedom 
than all the rest of the world.” It would have been impossible 
for the sycophants of Louis XIV to flatter more dexterously. 
For my part, I am persuaded that in all governments, whatever 
their nature may be, servility will cower to force, and adulation 
will cling to power. The only means of preventing men from 
degrading themselves is to invest no one with that unlimited 
authority which is the surest method of debasing them. 
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THE GREATEST DANGERS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS PRO- 
CEED FROM THE UNLIMITED POWER OF THE MAJORITY 


Democratic republics liable to perish from a misuse of their power, and 
not by impotence—The Governments of the American republics are 
more centralized and more energetic than those of the monarchies 
of Europe—Dangers resulting from this—Opinions of Hamilton and 
Jefferson upon this point. 


Governments usually fall a sacrifice to impotence or to tyr- 
anny. In the former case their power escapes from them; 
it is wrested from their grasp in the latter. Many observers, 
who have witnessed the anarchy of democratic States, have 
imagined that the government of those States was naturally 
weak and impotent. The truth is, that when once hostilities 
are begun between parties, the government loses its control over 
society. But I do not think that a democratic power is nat- 
urally without force or without resources: say, rather, that it is 
almost always by the abuse of its force and the misemployment 
of its resources that a democratic government fails. Anarchy 
is almost always produced by its tyranny or its mistakes, but 
not by its want of strength. 

It is important not to confound stability with force, or the 
greatness of a thing with its duration. In democratic republics, 
the power which directs ¢ society is not stable; for it often 
changes hands and assumes a new direction. But whichever 
way it turns, its force is almost irresistible. The Governments 
of the American republics appear to me to be as much central- 
ized as those of the absolute monarchies of Europe, and more 
energetic than they are. I do not, therefore, imagine that they 
will perish from weakness. 

If ever the free institutions of America are destroyed, that 
event may be attributed to the unlimited authority of the ma- 
jority, which may at some future time urge the minorities to 
desperation, and oblige them to have recourse to physical force. 
Anarchy will then be the result, but it will have been brought 
about by despotism. 

Mr. Hamilton expresses the same opinion in the “ Fed- 


e This power may be centred in an as- sary to remind the reader here, as well 
sembly, in which case it will be strong as throughout the remainder of this 


without being stable; or it may be cen- chapter, that I am speaking, not of the 
tred in an individual, in which case it Federal Government, but of the several 
will be less strong, but more stable. governments of each State, which the 


I presume that it is scarcely neces- majority controls at its pleasure. 
VoL. I.—18 
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eralist,” No. 51. “It is of great importance in a republic not 
only to guard the society against the oppression of its rulers, but 
to guard one part of the society against the injustice of the 
other part. Justice is the end of government. It is the end of 
civil society. It ever has been, and ever will be, pursued until it 
be obtained, or until liberty be lost in the pursuit. In a society, 
under the forms of which the stronger faction can readily unite 
and oppress the weaker, anarchy may as truly be said to reign 
as in a state of nature, where the weaker individual is not se- 
cured against the violence of the stronger: and as in the latter 
state even the stronger individuals are prompted by the uncer- 
tainty of their condition to submit to a government which may 
protect the weak as well as themselves, so in the former state 
will the more powerful factions be gradually induced by a like 
motive to wish for a government which will protect all parties, 
the weaker as well as the more powerful. It can be little 
doubted that, if the State of Rhode Island was separated from 
the Confederacy and left to itself, the insecurity of right under 
the popular form of government within such narrow limits 
would be displayed by such reiterated oppressions of the fac- 
tious majorities, that some power altogether independent of the 
people would soon be called for by the voice of the very factions 
whose misrule had proved the necessity of it.” 

Jefferson has also thus expressed himself in a letter to Madi- 
son:g “The executive power in our Government is not the 
only, perhaps not even the principal, object of my solicitude. 
The tyranny of the Legislature is really the danger most to be 
feared, and will continue to be so for many years to come. The 
tyranny of the executive power will come in its turn, but at a 
more distant period.” I am glad to cite the opinion of Jefferson 
upon this subject rather than that of another, because I con- 
sider him to be the most powerful advocate democracy has ever 


sent forth, 
g Marsch 15, 178 


CHAPTER XVI 


CAUSES WHICH MITIGATE THE TYRANNY OF THE MA- 
JORITY IN THE UNITED STATES 


ABSENCE OF CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 


The national majority does not pretend to conduct all business—Is 
obliged to employ the town and county magistrates to execute its 
supreme decisions, 


HAVE already pointed out the distinction which is to be 
made between a centralized government and a centralized 
administration. The former exists in America, but the 

latter is nearly unknown there. If the directing power of the 
American communities had both these instruments of govern- 
ment at its disposal, and united the habit of executing its own 
commands to the right of commanding; if, after having estab- 
lished the general principles of government, it descended to 
the details of public business; and if, having regulated the 
great interests of the country, it could penetrate into the privacy 
of individual interests, freedom would soon be banished from 
the New World. 

But in the United States the majority, which so frequently 
displays the tastes and the propensities of a despot, is still des- 
titute of the more perfect instruments of tyranny. In the 
American republics the activity of the central Government has 
never as yet been extended beyond a limited number of objects 
sufficiently prominent to call forth its attention. The secondary 
affairs of society have never been regulated by its authority, 
and nothing has hitherto betrayed its desire of interfering in 
them. The majority is become more and more absolute, but 
it has not increased the prerogatives of the central government; 
those great prerogatives have been confined to a certain sphere; 
and although the despotism of the majority may be galling upon 
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one point, it cannot be said to extend to all. However the pre- 
dominant party in the nation may be carried away by its pas- 
sions, however ardent it may be in the pursuit of its projects, 
it cannot oblige all the citizens to comply with its desires in the 
same manner and at the same time throughout the country. 
When the central Government which represents that majority 
has issued a decree, it must entrust the execution of its will to 
agents, over whom it frequently has no control, and whom it 
cannot perpetually direct. The townships, municipal bodies, 
and counties may therefore be looked upon as concealed break- 
waters, which check or part the tide of popular excitement. If 
an oppressive law were passed, the liberties of the people would 
still be protected by the means by which that law would be put 
in execution: the majority cannot descend to the details and 
(as I will venture to style them) the puerilities of administra- 
tive tyranny. Nor does the people entertain that full conscious- 
ness of its authority which would prompt it to interfere in these 
matters; it knows the extent of its natural powers, but it is un- 
acquainted with the increased resources which the art of gov- 
ernment might furnish. 

This point deserves attention, for if a democratic republic 
similar to that of the United States were ever founded in a 
country where the power of a single individual had previously 
subsisted, and the effects of a centralized administration had 
sunk deep into the habits and the laws of the people, I do not 
hesitate to assert, that in that country a more insufferable des- 
potism would prevail than any which now exists in the monar- 
chical States of Europe, or indeed than any which could be 
found on this side of the confines of Asia, 
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THE PROFESSION OF THE LAW IN THE UNITED STATES SERVES 
TO COUNTERPOISE THE DEMOCRACY 


Utility of discriminating the natural propensities of the members of the 
legal profession—These men called upon to act a prominent part in 
future society—In what manner the peculiar pursuits of lawyers give 
an aristocratic turn to their ideas—Accidental causes which may 
check this tendency—Ease with which the aristocracy coalesces with 
legal men—Use of lawyers to a despot—The profession of the law 
constitutes the only aristocratic element with which the natural ele- 
ments of democracy will combine—Peculiar causes which tend to 
give an aristocratic turn of mind to the English and American 
lawyers—The aristocracy of America is on the bench and at the bar 
—Influence of lawyers upon American society—Their peculiar mag- 
isterial habits affect the legislature, the administration, and even the 
people. 

In visiting the Americans and in studying their laws we per- 
ceive that the authority they have entrusted to members of the 
legal profession, and the influence which these individuals ex- 
ercise in the Government, is the most powerful existing security 
against the excesses of democracy. This effect seems to me to 
result from a general cause which it is useful to investigate, 
since it may produce analogous consequences elsewhere. 

The members of the legal profession have taken an important 
part in all the vicissitudes of political society in Europe during 
the last five hundred years. At one time they have been the in- 
struments of those who were invested with political authority, 
and at another they have succeeded in converting political au- 
thorities into their instrument. In the Middle Ages they af- 
forded a powerful support to the Crown, and since that period 
they have exerted themselves to the utmost to limit the royal 
prerogative. In England they have contracted a close alliance 
with the aristocracy; in France they have proved to be the 
most dangerous enemies of that class. It is my object to in- 
quire whether, under all these circumstances, the members of 
the legal profession have been swayed by sudden and momen- 
tary impulses; or whether they have been impelled by princi- 
ples which are inherent in their pursuits, and which will always 
recur in history. I am incited to this investigation by reflecting 
that this particular class of men will most likely play a promi- 
nent part in that order of things to which the events of our time 
are giving birth. 

Men who have more especially devoted themselves to legal 
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pursuits derive from those occupations certain habits of order, a 
taste for formalities, and a kind of instinctive regard for the 
regular connection of ideas, which naturally render them very 
hostile to the revolutionary spirit and the unreflecting passions 
of the multitude. 

The special information which lawyers derive from their 
studies ensures them a separate station in society, and they 
constitute a sort of privileged body in the scale of intelligence. 
This notion of their superiority perpetually recurs to them in 
the practice of their profession: they are the masters of a sci- 
ence which is necessary, but which is not very generally known; 
they serve as arbiters between the citizens; and the habit of 
directing the blind passions of parties in litigation to their pur- 
pose inspires them with a certain contempt for the judgment 
of the multitude. To this it may be added that they naturally 
constitute a body, not by any previous understanding, or by an 
agreement which directs them to a common end; but the an- 
alogy of their studies and the uniformity of their proceedings 
connect their minds together, as much as a common interest 
could combine their endeavors. 

A portion of the tastes and of the habits of the aristocracy 
may consequently be discovered in the characters of men in 
the profession of the law. They participate in the same in- 
stinctive love of order and of formalities; and they entertain 
the same repugnance to the actions of the multitude, and the 
same secret contempt of the government of the people. I do 
not mean to say that the natural propensities of lawyers are 
sufficiently strong to sway them irresistibly ; for they, like most 
other men, are governed by their private interests and the ad- 
vantages of the moment. 

In a state of society in which the members of the legal pro- 
fession are prevented from holding that rank in the political 
world which they enjoy in private life, we may rest assured 
that they will be the foremost agents of revolution. But it 
must then be inquired whether the cause which induces them 
to innovate and to destroy is accidental, or whether it belongs 
to some lasting purpose which they entertain. It is true that 
lawyers mainly contributed to the overthrow of the French 
monarchy in 1789; but it remains to be seen whether they acted 
thus because they had studied the laws, or because they were 
prohibited from co-operating in the work of legislation. 
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Five hundred years ago the English nobles headed the peo- 
ple, and spoke in its name; at the present time the aristocracy 
supports the throne, and defends the royal prerogative. But 
aristocracy has, notwithstanding this, its peculiar instincts and 
propensities. We must be careful not to confound isolated 
members of a body with the body itself. In all free govern- 
ments, of whatsoever form they may be, members of the legal 
profession will be found at the head of all parties. The same 
remark is also applicable to the aristocracy ; for almost all the 
democratic convulsions which have agitated the world have 
been directed by nobles. 

A privileged body can never satisfy the ambition of all its 
members ; it has always more talents and more passions to con- 
tent and to employ than it can find places; so that a consider- 
able number of individuals are usually to be met with who are 
inclined to attack those very privileges which they find it im- 
possible to turn to their own account. 

I do not, then, assert that all the members of the legal pro- 
fession are at all times the friends of order and the opponents 
of innovation, but merely that most of them usually are so. 
In a community in which lawyers are allowed to occupy, with- 
out opposition, that high station which naturally belongs to 
them, their general spirit will be eminently conservative and 
anti-democratic. When an aristocracy excludes the leaders 
of that profession from its ranks, it excites enemies which are 
the more formidable to its security as they are independent of 
the nobility by their industrious pursuits; and they feel them- 
selves to be its equal in point of intelligence, although they en- 
joy less opulence and less power. But whenever an aristoc- 
racy consents to impart some of its privileges to these same 
individuals, the two classes coalesce very readily, and assume, 
as it were, the consistency of a single order of family interests. 

I am, in like manner, inclined to believe that a monarch will 
always be able to convert legal practitioners into the most ser- 
viceable instruments of his authority. There is a far greater 
affinity between this class of individuals and the executive 
power than there is between them and the people; just as there 
is a greater natural affinity between the nobles and the mon- 
arch than between the nobles and the people, although the 
higher orders of society have occasionally resisted the preroga- 
tive of the Crown in concert with the lower classes. 
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Lawyers are attached to public order beyond every other 
consideration, and the best security of public order is authority. 
It must not be forgotten that, if they prize the free institutions 
of their country much, they nevertheless value the legality of 
those institutions far more: they are less afraid of tyranny than 
of arbitrary power ; and provided that the legislature take upon 
itself to deprive men of their independence, they are not dis- 
satisfied. 

I am therefore convinced that the prince who, in presence of 
an encroaching democracy, should endeavor to impair the ju- 
dicial authority in his dominions, and to diminish the political 
influence of lawyers, would commit a great mistake. He would 
let slip the substance of authority to grasp at the shadow. He 
would act more wisely in introducing men connected with the 
law into the government; and if he entrusted them with the 
conduct of a despotic power, bearing some marks of violence, 
that power would most likely assume the external features of 
justice and of legality in their hands. 

The government of democracy is favorable to the political 
power of lawyers; for when the wealthy, the noble, and the 
prince are excluded from the government, they are sure to oc- 
cupy the highest stations, in their own right, as it were, since 
they are the only men of information and sagacity, beyond the 
sphere of the people, who can be the object of the popular 
choice. If, then, they are led by their tastes to combine with 
the aristocracy and to support the Crown, they are naturally 
brought into contact with the people by their interests. They 
like the government of democracy, without participating in 
its propensities and without imitating its weaknesses ; whence 
they derive a twofold authority, from it and over it. The peo- 
ple in democratic states does not mistrust the members of the 
legal profession, because it is well known that they are inter- 
ested in serving the popular cause; and it listens to them with- 
out irritation, because it does not attribute to them any sinister 
designs. The object of lawyers is not, indeed, to overthrow 
the institutions of democracy, but they constantly endeavor to 
give it an impulse which diverts it from its real tendency, by 
means which are foreign to its nature. Lawyers belong to the 
people by birth and interest, to the aristocracy by habit and by 
taste, and they may be looked upon as the natural bond and 
connecting link of the two great classes of society. 
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The profession of the law is the only aristocratic element 
which can be amalgamated without violence with the natural 
elements of democracy, and which can be advantageously and 
permanently combined with them. I am not unacquainted 
with the defects which are inherent in the character of that body 
of men; but without this admixture of lawyer-like sobriety 
with the democratic principle, I question whether democratic 
institutions could long be maintained, and I cannot believe that 
a republic could subsist at the present time if the influence of 
lawyers in public business did not increase in proportion to the 
power of the people. 

This aristocratic character, which I hold to be common to 
the legal profession, is much more distinctly marked in the 
United States and in England than in any other country. This 
proceeds not only from the legal studies of the English and 
American lawyers, but from the nature of the legislation, and 
the position which those persons occupy in the two countries. 
The English and the Americans have retained the law of pre- 
cedents; that is to say, they continue to found their legal opin- 
ions and the decisions of their courts upon the opinions and the 
decisions of their forefathers. In the mind of an English or 
American lawyer a taste and a reverence for what is old is al- 
most always united to a love of regular and lawful proceedings. 

This predisposition has another effect upon the character of 
the legal profession and upon the general course of society. 
The English and American lawyers investigate what has been 
done; the French advocate inquires what should have been 
done; the former produce precedents, the latter reasons. A 
French observer is surprised to hear how often an English or an 
American lawyer quotes the opinions of others, and how little 
he alludes to his own; whilst the reverse occurs in France. 
There the most trifling litigation is never conducted without the 
introduction of an entire system of ideas peculiar to the counsel 
employed; and the fundamental principles of law are discussed 
in order to obtain a perch of land by the decision of the court. 
This abnegation of his own opinion, and this implicit deference 
to the opinion of his forefathers, which are common to the Eng- 
lish and American lawyer, this subjection of thought which he 
is obliged to profess, necessarily give him more timid habits 
and more sluggish inclinations in England and America than in 
France, 
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The French codes are often difficult of comprehension, but 
they can be read by every one; nothing, on the other hand, can 
be more impenetrable to the uninitiated than a legislation 
founded upon precedents. The indispensable want of legal 
assistance which is felt in England and in the United States, and 
the high opinion which is generally entertained of the ability of 
the legal profession, tend to separate it more and more from the 
people, and to place it in a distinct class. The French lawyer 
is simply a man extensively acquainted with the statutes of his 
country; but the English or American lawyer resembles the 
hierophants of Egypt, for, like them, he is the sole interpreter of 
an occult science. 

The station which lawyers occupy in England and America 
exercises no less an influence upon their habits and their opin- 
ions. The English aristocracy, which has taken care to attract 
to its sphere whatever is at all analogous to itself, has conferred 
a high degree of importance and of authority upon the members 
of the legal profession. In English society lawyers do not oc- 
cupy the first rank, but they are contented with the station as- 
signed to them; they constitute, as it were, the younger branch 
of the English aristocracy, and they are attached to their elder 
brothers, although they do not enjoy all their privileges. The 
English lawyers consequently mingle the taste and the ideas of 
the aristocratic circles in which they move with the aristocratic 
interests of their profession. 

And indeed the lawyer-like character which I am endeavor- 
ing to depict is most distinctly to be met with in England: there 
laws are esteemed not so much because they are good as because 
they are old; and if it be necessary to modify them in any re- 
spect, or to adapt them to the changes which time operates in 
society, recourse is had to the most inconceivable contrivances 
in order to uphold the traditionary fabric, and to maintain that 
nothing has been done which does not square with the inten- 
tions and complete the labors of former generations. The very 
individuals who conduct these changes disclaim all intention of 
innovation, and they had rather resort to absurd expedients 
than plead guilty to so great a crime. This spirit appertains 
more especially to the English lawyers; they seem indifferent 
to the real meaning of what they treat, and they direct all their 
attention to the letter, seeming inclined to infringe the rules of 
common sense and of humanity rather than to swerve one tittle 
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from thelaw. The English legislation may be compared to the 
stock of an old tree, upon which lawyers have engrafted the 
most various shoots, with the hope that, although their fruits 
may differ, their foliage at least will be confounded with the 
venerable trunk which supports them all. 

In America there are no nobles or men of letters, and the peo- 
ple is apt to mistrust the wealthy; lawyers consequently form 
the highest political class, and the most cultivated circle of so- 
ciety. They have therefore nothing to gain by innovation, 
which adds a conservative interest to their natural taste for pub- 
lic order. If I were asked where I place the American aristoc- 
racy, I should reply without hesitation that it is not composed 
of the rich, who are united together by no common tie, but that 
it occupies the judicial bench and the bar. 

The more we reflect upon all that occurs in the United States 
the more shall we be persuaded that the lawyers as a body form 
the most powerful, if not the only, counterpoise to the demos 
cratic element. In that country we perceive how eminently 
the legal profession is qualified by its powers, and even by its 
defects, to neutralize the vices which are inherent in popular 
government. When the American people is intoxicated by 
passion, or carried away by the impetuosity of its ideas, it is 
checked and stopped by the almost invisible influence of its 
legal counsellors, who secretly oppose their aristocratic propen- 
sities to its democratic instincts, their superstitious attachment 
to what is antique to its love of novelty, their narrow views to its 
immense designs, and their habitual procrastination to its ar- 
dent impatience. 

The courts of justice are the most visible organs by which the 
legal profession is enabled to control the democracy. The 
judge is a lawyer, who, independently of the taste for regular- 
ity and order which he has contracted in the study of legislation, 
derives an additional love of stability from his own inalienable 
functions. His legal attainments have already raised him to a 
distinguished rank amongst his fellow-citizens; his political 
power completes the distinction of his station, and gives him 
the inclinations natural to privileged classes. 

Armed with the power of declaring the laws to be unconsti- 
tutional,¢ the American magistrate perpetually interferes in po- 
litical affairs. He cannot force the people to make laws, but at 

a See chapter VI. on the “Judicial Power in the United States.” 
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least he can oblige it not to disobey its own enactments; or to 
act inconsistently with its own principles. I am aware that a 
secret tendency to diminish the judicial power exists in the 
United States, and by most of the constitutions of the several 
States the Government can, upon the demand of the two houses 
of the legislature, remove the judges from their station. By 
some other constitutions the members of the tribunals are 
elected, and they are even subjected to frequent re-elections. I 
venture to predict that these innovations will sooner or later 
be attended with fatal consequences, and that it will be found out 
at some future period that the attack which is made upon the 
judicial power has affected the democratic republic itself. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the legal spirit of 
which I have been speaking has been confined, in the United 
States, to the courts of justice; it extends far beyond them. 
As the lawyers constitute the only enlightened class which the 
people does not mistrust, they are naturally called upon to oc- 
cupy most of the public stations. They fill the legislative as- 
semblies, and they conduct the administration; they conse- 
quently exercise a powerful influence upon the formation of the 
law, and upon its execution. The lawyers are, however, obliged 
to yield to the current of public opinion, which is too strong 
for them to resist it, but it is easy to find indications of what 
their conduct would be if they were free to act as they chose. 
The Americans, who have made such copious innovations in 
their political legislation, have introduced very sparing altera- 
tions in their civil laws, and that with great difficulty, although 
those laws are frequently repugnant to their social condition. 
The reason of this is, that in matters of civil law the majority is 
obliged to defer to the authority of the legal profession, and 
that the American lawyers are disinclined to innovate when 
they are left to their own choice. 

It is curious for a Frenchman, accustomed to a very different 
state of things, to hear the perpetual complaints which are made 
in the United States against the stationary propensities of legal 
men, and their prejudices in favor of existing institutions. 

The influence of the legal habits which are common in Amer- 
ica extends beyond the limits I have just pointed out. Scarcely 
any question arises in the United States which does not become, 
sooner or later, a subject of judicial debate; hence all parties 
are obliged to borrow the ideas, and even the language, usual 
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in judicial proceedings in their daily controversies. ‘As most 
public men are, or have been, legal practitioners, they introduce 
the customs and technicalities of their profession into the affairs 
of the country. The jury extends this habitude to all classes. 
The language of the law thus becomes, in some measure, a 
vulgar tongue; the spirit of the law, which is produced in the 
schools and courts of justice, gradually penetrates beyond their 
walls into the bosom of society, where it descends to the lowest 
classes, so that the whole people contracts the habits and the 
tastes of the magistrate. The lawyers of the United States form 
a party which is but little feared and scarcely perceived, which 
has no badge peculiar to itself, which adapts itself with great 
flexibility to the exigencies of the time, and accommodates it- 
self to all the movements of the social body; but this party ex- 
tends over the whole community, and it penetrates into , ‘l 
classes of society; it acts upon the country imperceptibly, but 
it finally fashions it to suit its purposes. 


TRIAL BY JURY IN THE UNITED STATES CONSIDERED AS A 
POLITICAL INSTITUTION 


Trial by jury, which is one of the instruments of the sovereignty of the 
people, deserves to be compared with the other laws which establish 
that sovereignty—Composition of the jury in the United States— 
Effect of trial by jury upon the national character—It educates the 
people—It tends to establish the authority of the magistrates and 
to extend a knowledge of law among the people. 


Since I have been led by my subject to recur to the adminis- 
tration of justice in the United States, I will not pass over this 
point without adverting to the institution of the jury. Trial 
by jury may be considered in two separate points of view, as 
a judicial and as a political institution. If it entered into my 
present purpose to inquire how far trial by jury (more espe- 
cially in civil cases) contributes to insure the best administration 
of justice, I admit that its utility might be contested. As the 
jury was first introduced at a time when society was in an un- 
civilized state, and when courts of justice were merely called 
upon to decide on the evidence of facts, it is not an easy task 
to adapt it to the wants of a highly civilized community when 
the mutual relations of men are multiplied to a surprising ex- 
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tent, and have assumed the enlightened and intellectual char- 
acter of the age.b 

My present object is to consider the jury as a political insti- 
tution, and any other course would divert me from my subject. 
Of trial by jury, considered as a judicial institution, I shall here 
say but very few words. When the English adopted trial by 
jury they were a semi-barbarous people; they are become, in 
course of time, one of the most enlightened nations of the earth ; 
and their attachment to this institution seems to have increased 
with their increasing cultivation. They soon spread beyond 
their insular boundaries to every corner of the habitable globe; 
some have formed colonies, others independent states; the 
mother-country has maintained its monarchical constitution ; 
many of its offspring have founded powerful republics; but 
wherever the English have been they have boasted of the priv- 
ilege of trial by jury¢ They have established it, or hastened 
to re-establish it, in all their settlements. A judicial institution 
which obtains the suffrages of a great people for so long a series 
of ages, which is zealously renewed at every epoch of civiliza- 
tion, 1n all the climates of the earth and under every form of 
human government, cannot be contrary to the spirit of justice.d 


b The investigation of trial by jury 
as a judicial institution, and the appre 
ciation of its effects in the United 
States, together with the advantages the 
Americans have derived from it, would 
suffice to form a book, and a book upon 
a very useful and curious subject The 
State of Louisiana would in particular 
afford the curious phenomenon of a 
French and English legislation, as well 
as a French and English population, 
which are gradually combining wit 
each other ee the “ Digeste des Lois 
de la Louisiane,” 1n_ two volumes, and 
the “* Traite sur les Regles des Actions 
civiles,” printed in French and English 
at New Orleans 1n 1830 

c All the English and American iar 
ists are unanimous upon this head Mr_ 


advantages of tral by jury in civil 
eases —'* The inestimable privilege of 
a trial by jury 1n civil cases—a privilege 
scarcely inferior to that in_ crmmunal 
cases, which 1s counted by all persons 
to be essential to political and civil lib 
erty ...” Story, book 1, chap 
xxxvinl ) 

d If :t were our province to point out 
the utility of the jury as a judicial insti- 
tution m this place, much might be 
said, and the following arguments might 
be brought forward amongst others — 

By introducing the jury into the bus: 


ness of the courts you are enabled to 
diminish the number of judges, which 
18 a very great advantage When judges 
are very numerous, death 1s perpetually 
thinning the ranks of the judicial func 
tionaries, and laying places vacant for 
newcomers The ambition of the ma 
istrates 1s therefore continually excited. 
and they are naturally made dependent 
upon the will of the majority, or the 
individual who fills up the vacant ap 
pointments, the officers of the court 
then rise like the officers of an army 
This state of things 1s entirely contrary 
to the sound administration of justice, 
and to the intentions’ of the legislator 
The office of a judge 1s made inalienable 
in order that he may remain independ- 
ent but of what advantage 1s 1t that his 
independence should be protected 1f he 
be tempted to sacrifice 1t of his own ac 
cord? hen judges are very numerous 
many of them must necessarily be 1n- 
capable of performing their important 
duties, for a great magistrate 1s a man 
of no common powers, and I am in- 
clined to believe that a half enlightened 
tribunal 1s the worst of all instruments 
for attaining those objects which it 1s 
the purpose of courts of justice to ac- 
complish For my own part, I had 
rather submit the decision of a case to 
ignorant jurors directed by a skilful 
judge than to judges a majority of 
whom are imperfectly acquainted with 
jurisprudence and with the laws. 
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I turn, however, from this part of the subject. To look upon 
the jury as a mere judicial institution is to confine our attention 
to a very narrow view of it; for however great its influence may 
be upon the decisions of the law courts, that influence is very 
subordinate to the powerful effects which it produces on the 
destinies of the community at large. The jury is above all a 
political institution, and it must be regarded in this light in order 
to be duly appreciated. 

By the jury I mean a certain number of citizens chosen in- 
discriminately, and invested with a temporary right of judging. 
Trial by jury, as applied to the repression of crime, appears to 
me to introduce an eminently republican element into the gov- 
ernment upon the following grounds :— 

The institution of the jury may be aristocratic or democratic, 
according to the class of society from which the jurors are se- 
lected; but it always preserves its republican character, inas- 
much as it places the real direction of society in the hands of 
the governed, or of a portion of the governed, instead of leav- 
ing it under the authority of the Government. Force is never 
more than a transient element of success; and after force comes 
the notion of right. A government which should only be able 
to crush its enemies upon a field of battle would very soon be 
destroyed. The true sanction of political laws is to be found in 
penal legislation, and if that sanction be wanting the law will 
sooner or later lose its cogency. He who punishes infractions 
of the law is therefore the real master of society. Now the in- 
stitution of the jury raises the people itself, or at least a class 
of citizens, to the bench of judicial authority. The institution 
of the jury consequently invests the people, or that class of 
citizens, with the direction of society.e 

In England the jury is returned from the artistocratic portion 
of the nation ;f the aristocracy makes the laws, applies the laws, 
and punishes all infractions of the laws; everything is estab- 
lished upon a consistent footing, and England may with truth 


e An important remark must, how- ple were predisposed to convict, the 
ever, be made. Trial by jury. does un- composition and the non-responsibility 


questionably invest the people with a of the jury would still a ord some 
general control over the actions of cite chances favorable to the protection of 
izens, but it does not furnish means of innocence. 

exercising this control in all cases, or f [This may be true to some extent of 
with an absolute authority, When an special juries, but not of common 
absolute monarch has the right of try- uries, The author seems not to have 
ing offences by his representatives, the been aware that the qualifications of 
fate of the prisoner is, as it were, de- jurors in England vary exceedingly.} 


cided beforehand. But even if the peo- 
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be said to constitute an aristocratic republic. In the United 
States the same system is applied to the whole people. Every 
American citizen is qualified to be an elector, a juror, and is 
eligible to office.g The system of the jury, as it is understood 
in America, appears to me to be as direct and as extreme a 
consequence of the sovereignty of the people as universal suf- 
frage. ‘These institutions are two instruments of equal power, 
which contribute to the supremacy of the majority. All the 
sovereigns who have chosen to govern by their own authority, 
and to direct society instead of obeying its directions, have de- 
stroyed or enfeebled the institution of the jury. The monarchs 
of the House of Tudor sent to prison jurors who refused to con- 
vict, and Napoleon caused them to be returned by his agents. 

However clear most of these truths may seem to be, they 
do not command universal assent, and in France, at least, the in- 
stitution of trial by jury is still very imperfectly understood. 
If the question arises as to the proper qualification of jurors, it 
is confined to a discussion of the intelligence and knowledge of 
the citizens who may be returned, as if the jury was merely a 
judicial institution. This appears to me to be the least part of 
the subject. The jury is pre-eminently a political institution ; 
it must be regarded as one form of the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple; when that sovereignty is repudiated, it must be rejected, 
or it must be adapted to the laws by which that sovereignty is 
established. The jury is that portion of the nation to which the 
execution of the laws is entrusted, as the Houses of Parlia- 
ment constitute that part of the nation which makes the laws; 
and in order that society may be governed with consistency 
and uniformity, the list of citizens qualified to serve on juries 
must increase and diminish with the list of electors. This I hold 
to be the point of view most worthy of the attention of the legis- 
lator, and all that remains is merely accessory. 

I am so entirely convinced that the jury is pre-eminently a 
political institution that I still consider it in this light when it is 
applied in civil causes. Laws are always unstable unless they 
are founded upon the manners of a nation; manners are the 
only durable and resisting power in a people. When the jury 
is reserved for criminal offences, the people only witnesses its 
occasional action in certain particular cases; the ordinary 
course of life goes on without its interference, and it is consid- 

ge See Appendix, Q. 
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ered as an instrument, but not as the only instrument, of ob- 
taining justice. This is true 4 fortiori when the jury is only ap- 
plied to certain criminal causes. 

When, on the contrary, the influence of the jury is extended 
to civil causes, its application is constantly palpable; it affects 
all the interests of the community; everyone co-operates in its 
work: it thus penetrates into all the usages of life, it fashions the 
human mind to its peculiar forms, and is gradually associated 
with the idea of justice itself. 

The institution of the jury, if confined to criminal causes, is 
always in danger, but when once it is introduced into civil pro- 
ceedings it defies the aggressions of time and of man. If it had 
been as easy to remove the jury from the manners as from the 
laws of England, it would have perished under Henry VIII, 
and Elizabeth, and the civil jury did in reality, at that period, 
save the liberties of the country. In whatever manner the jury 
be applied, it cannot fail to exercise a powerful influence upon 
the national character; but this influence is prodigiously in- 
creased when it is introduced into civil causes. The jury, and 
more especially the jury in civil cases, serves to communicate 
the spirit of the judges to the minds of all the citizens ; and this 
spirit, with the habits which attend it, is the soundest prepara- 
tion for free institutions. It imbues all classes with a respect 
for the thing judged, and with the notion of right. If these 
two elements be removed, the love of independence is reduced 
to a mere destructive passion. It teaches men to practice equity, 
every man learns to judge his neighbor as he would himself be 
judged; and this is especially true of the jury in civil causes, 
for, whilst the number of persons who have reason to apprehend 
a criminal prosecution is small, every one is liable to have a 
civil action brought against him. The jury teaches every man 
not to recoil before the responsibility of his own actions, and im- 
presses him with that manly confidence without which political 
virtue cannot exist. It invests each citizen with a kind of mag- 
istracy, it makes them all feel the duties which they are bound 
to discharge towards society, and the part which they take in 
the Government. By obliging men to turn their attention to 
affairs which are not exclusively their own, it rubs off that in- 
dividual egotism which is the rust of society. 

The jury contributes most powerfully to form the judgment 
and to increase the natural intelligence of a people, and this is, 

VoL, I.—19 
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in my opinion, its greatest advantage. It may be regarded as 
a gratuitous public school ever open, in which every juror learns 
to exercise his rights, enters into daily communication with the 
most learned and enlightened members of the ypper classes, 
and becomes practically acquainted with the laws of his coun- 
try, which are brought within the reach of his capacity by the 
efforts of the bar, the advice of the judge, and even by the 
passions of the parties. I think that the practical intelligence 
and political good sense of the Americans are mainly attribut- 
able to the long use which they have made of the jury in civil 
causes. I do not know whether the jury is useful to those who 
are in litigation; but I am certajn it is highly beneficial to thase 
who decide the litigation ; and I look upon it as one of the most 
efficacious means for the education of the people which society 
can employ. 

What I have hitherto said applies to all nations, but the re- 
mark I am now about to make is peculiar to the Americans and 
to democratic peoples. I have already observed that in de- 
mocracies the members of the legal profession and the magis- 
trates constitute the only aristocratic body which can check the 
irregularities of the people. This aristocracy is invested with 
no physical power, but it exercises its conservative influence 
upon the minds of men, and the most abundant source of its au- 
thority is the institution of the civil jury. In criminal] causes, 
when society is armed against a single individual, the jury is 
apt to look upon the judge as the passive instrument of social 
power, and to mistrust his advice. Moreover, criminal causes 
are entirely founded upon the evidence of facts which common 
sense can readily appreciate; upon this ground the judge and 
the jury are equal. Such, however, is not the case in civil 
causes; then the judge appears as a disinterested arbiter be- 
tween the conflicting passions of the parties. The jurors look 
up to him with confidence and listen to him with respect, for 
in this instance their intelligence is completely under the con- 
trol of his learning. It is the judge who sums up the various 
arguments with which their memory has been wearied out, and 
wha guides them through the devioug course of the proceed- 
ings; he points their attention to the exact question of fa¢t 
which they are called upon to solve, and he puts the answer to 
the question of law into their mouths. His influence upon 
their verdict is almost unlimited. 
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If I am called upon to explain why I am but little moved by 
the arguments derived from the ignorance of jurors in civil 
causes, I reply, that in these proceedings, whenever the question 
to be solved is not a mere question of fact, the jury has only the 
semblance of a judicial body. The jury sanctions the decision 
of the judge, they by the authority of society which they repre- 
sent, and he by that of reason and of law.h 

In England and in America the judges exercise an influence 
upon criminal trials which the French judges have never pos- 
sessed. The reason of this difference may easily be discovered ; 
the English and American magistrates establish their authority 
in civil causes, and only transfer it afterwards to tribunals of an- 
other kind, where that authority was not acquired. In some 
cases (and they are frequently the most important ones) the 
American judges have the right of deciding causes alone.i 
Upon these occasions they are accidentally placed in the posi- 
tion which the French judges habitually occupy, but they are 
invested with far more power than the latter; they are still 
surrounded by the reminiscence of the jury, and their judgment 
has almost as much authority as the voice of the community at 
large, represented by that institution. Their influence extends 
beyond the limits of the courts; in the recreations of private fife 
as well as in the turmoil of public business, abroad and in the 
legislative assemblies, the American judge is constantly sur- 
rounded by men who are accustomed to regard his intelligence 
as superior to their own, and after having exercised his power in 
the decision of causes, he continues to influence the habits of 
thought and the characters of the individuals who took a part 
in his judgment. 

The jury, then, which seems to restrict the rights of magis- 
tracy, does in reality consolidate its power, and in no country 
are the judges so powerful as there, where the people partakes 
their privileges. It is more especially by means of the jury in 
civil causes that the American magistrates imbue all classes of 
society with the spirit of their profession. Thus the jury, which 
is the most energetic means of making the people rule, is also 
the most efficacious means of teaching it to rule well. 


kh See Appendix, R their own authority almost all the ques- 
§ The Federal judges decide upon tions most important to the cquntry. 


CHAPTER XVII 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES WHICH TEND TO MAINTAIN THE 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC IN THE UNITED STATES 


DEMOCRATIC republic subsists in the United States, 
A and the principal object of this book has been to account 
for the fact of its existence. Several of the causes which 
contribute to maintain the institutions of America have been 
involuntarily passed by or only hinted at as I was borne along 
by my subject. Others I have been unable to discuss, and those 
on which I have dwelt most are, as it were, buried in the details 
of the former parts of this work. I think, therefore, that before 
I proceed to speak of the future, I cannot do better than collect 
within a small compass the reasons which best explain the pres- 
ent. In this retrospective chapter I shall be succinct, for I shall 
take care to remind the reader very summarily of what he al- 
ready knows; and I shall only select the most prominent of 
those facts which I have not yet pointed out. 

All the causes which contribute to the maintenance of the 
democratic republic in the United States are reducible to three 
heads :— 

I. The peculiar and accidental situation in which Provie 
dence has placed the Americans. 

II. The laws. 

III. The manners and customs of the people. 


ACCIDENTAL OR PROVIDENTIAL CAUSES WHICH CONTRIBUTE 
TO THE MAINTENANCE OF THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Union has no neighbors—No metropolis—The Americans have 
had the chances of birth in their favor—America an empty country 
—How this circumstance contributes powerfully to the maintenance 
of the democratic republic in America—How the American wilds 
are peopled—Avidity of the Anglo-Americans in taking possession 
of the solitudes of the New World—Influence of physical prosperity 
upon the political opinions of the Americans. 

A thousand circumstances, independent of the will of man, 
concur to facilitate the maintenance of a democratic republic 
292 
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in the United States. Some of these peculiarities are known, 
the others may easily be pointed out; but I shall confine my- 
self to the most prominent amongst them. 

The Americans have no neighbors, and consequently they 
have no great wars, or financial crises, or inroads, or conquest 
to dread; they require neither great taxes, nor great armies, 
nor great generals; and they have nothing to fear from a 
scourge which is more formidable to republics than all these 
evils combined, namely, military glory. It is impossible to 
deny the inconceivable influence which military glory exercises 
upon the spirit of a nation. General Jackson, whom the Amer- 
icans have twice elected to the head of their Government, is 
a man of a violent temper and mediocre talents; no one cir- 
cumstance in the whole course of his career ever proved that 
he is qualified to govern a free people, and indeed the majority 
of the enlightened classes of the Union has always been op- 
posed to him. But he was raised to the Presidency, and has 
been maintained in that lofty station, solely by the recollection 
of a victory which he gained twenty years ago under the walls 
of New Orleans, a victory which was, however, a very ordinary 
achievement, and which could only be remembered in a country 
where battles are rare. Now the people which is thus carried 
away by the illusions of glory is unquestionably the most cold 
and calculating, the most unmilitary (if I may use the expres- 
sion), and the most prosaic of all the peoples of the earth. 

America has no great capital @ city, whose influence is di- 


a The United States have no metrop- 
olis, but they already contain several 
very large cities Philadelphia reckoned 
161,000 inhabitants and New York 202,- 
ooo in the year 1830 The lower orders 
which inhabit these cities constitute a 
rabble even more formidable than the 
populace of European towns They 
consist of freed blacks 1n the first place, 
who are condemned by the laws and by 
public opinion to a hereditary state of 
misery and degradation They also con 
tain a multitude of Europeans who have 
been driven to the shores of the New 
World by their musfortunes or their 
misconduct; and these men inoculate 
the United States with all our _ vices, 
without bringing with them any of those 
interests which counteract their baneful 
influence As inhabitants of a country 
where they have no civil rights, the 
are ready to turn all the passions whic 
agitate the community to their own ad- 
vantage; thus, within the last few 
months serious riots have broken out in 
Philadelphia and in New York Dis 
turbances of this kind are unknown in 
the rest of the country, which 1s nowise 
alarmed by them, because the popula 


tion of the cities has hitherto exercised 
neither power nor influence over the 
rural districts Nevertheless, I look 
upon the size of certain American cities, 
and especially on the nature of their 
population, as a real danger which 
threatens the future security of the dem- 
ocratic republics of the New Wor'd; 
and I venture to predict that they will 
perish from this circumstance unless 
the government succeeds 1n creating an 
armed force, which, whilst it remains 
under the control of the majority of the 
nation, will be independent of the town 
population, and able to repress its ex- 
cesses 

{The population of the city of New 
York had risen, 1n 1870, to 942,292, and 
that of Philadelphia to 674,022 Brook- 
lyn, which may be said to form part 
of New York city, has a population of 
306,099, in addition to that of New York 

he frequent disturbances 1n the great 
cities of America, and the excessive cor- 
ruption of their local governments— 
over which there 1s no effectual control 
—are amongst the greatest evils and 
dangers of the country ] 
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rectly or iridirectly felt over the whole extent of the country, 
which I hold to be one of the fitst causes of the maintenance 
of republican institutions in the United States. In cities men 
catinot be prevented from concerting together, and from 
awdkening a mutual excitement which prompts sudden and 
passionate resolutions. Cities may be looked upon ds large 
assemblies, of which all the inhabitahts are members; their pop- 
ulace exercisés a prodigious influence upon the magistrates, 
and frequently executes its own wishes without their interven- 
tion. 

To subject the provinces to the metropolis is therefore not 
only to place the destiny of the empire in the hands of a portion 
of the community, which may be reprobated as unjust, but 
to place it in the hands of a populace acting under its own 
impulses, which must be avoided as dangerous. The pre- 
pofidefatice of capital cities is therefore a serious blow upon 
the répresentative systerh, arid it exposes modern republics to 
the sathe defect as the republics of aritiquity, which all perished 
from not having been acquainted with that form of government. 

It would be easy for me to adducé a great number of sec- 
oridary causes which have contributed to establish, and which 
concur to mairitain, the democratic republic of the United 
States. But I discern two principal circumstances amongst 
these favorable elements, which I hasten to point out. I have 
already observed that the origin of the American settlements 
may be looked upon as the first and most efficacious cause 
to which the present ptosperity of the United States may be 
attributed. The Americans had the chances of birth in their 
favor, and their forefathers imported that equality of condi- 
tions into the country whence the democratic republic has very 
naturally taken its rise. Nor was this all they did; for besides 
this republican condition of society, the early settlers be- 
queathed to their descendants those customs, manners, and 
opinions which contribute most to the success of a republican 
form of government. When I reflect upon the consequences 
of this primary circumstance, methinks I see the destiny of 
America embodied in the first Puritan who landed on those 
shores, just as the human race was represented by the first man. 

The chief circurtistarice which has favored the establishment 
and the maintenance of a democratic republic in the United 
States is the nature of the territory which the Americans in- 
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habit. Their ancestors pave them the love of equality and 
of freedom, but God himself gave them the means of remain- 
ing equal and free, by placing them upon a boundless con- 
tinent, which is open to their exertions. General prosperity 
is favorble to the stability of all governments, but more par- 
ticularly of a democratic constitution, which depends upon the 
dispositions of the majority, and more particularly of that por- 
tion of the community which is most exposed to feel the pres- 
sure of want. When the people riles, it must be rendered 
happy, or it will overturn the State, and misery is apt to stimu- 
late it to those excesses to which ambition rouses kings. The 
physical causes, independent of the laws, which contribute to 
promote general prosperity, are more numerous in America 
than they have ever been in any other country in the world, at 
any other period of history. In the United States not only is 
legislation democratic, but nature herself favors the cate of 
the people. 

In what part of human tradition can be found anything at 
all similar to that which is occutring under our eyes in North 
America? The celebrated communities of antiquity were all 
founded in the midst of hostile nations, which they were obliged 
to subjugate before they could flourish in their place. Even the 
moderns have fourtd, in some parts of South America, vast 
regions inhabited by a people of inferior civilization, but which 
occupied and cultivated the soil. To found their new states 
it was necessary to extirpate or to subdue a numerous popula- 
tion, until civilization has been made to blush for their success. 
But North America was only inhabited by wandering tribes, 
who took no thought of the natural riches of the soil, and that 
vast country was still, properly speaking, an empty continent, 
a desert land awaiting its inhabitants. 

Everything is extraordinary in America, the social condition 
of the inhabitants, as well as the laws; but the soil upon which 
these institutions are founded is more extraordinary than all 
the rest. When man was first placed upon the earth by the 
Creator, the earth was inexhaustible in its youth, but man 
was weak and ignorant; and when he had learned to explore 
the treasures which it contained, hosts of his fellow creatures 
covered its surface, arid he was obliged to earti an asylum 
for repose and for freedom by the sword. At that same period 
North America was discovered, as if it had been kept in reserve 
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by the Deity, and had just risen from beneath the waters of the 
deluge. 

That continent still presents, as it did in the primeval time, 
rivers which rise from never-failing sources, green and moist 
solitudes, and fields which the ploughshare of the husband- 
man has never turned. In this state it is offered to man, not in 
the barbarous and isolated condition of the early ages, but to 
a being who is already in possession of the most potent secrets 
of the natural world, who is united to his fellow-men, and 
instructed by the experience of fifty centuries. At this very 
time thirteen millions of civilized Europeans are peaceably 
spreading over those fertile plains, with whose resources and 
whose extent they are not yet themselves accurately acquainted. 
Three or four thousand soldiers drive the wandering races of 
the aborigines before them ; these are followed by the pioneers, 
who pierce the woods, scare off the beasts of prey, explore the 
courses of the inland streams, and make ready the triumphal 
procession of civilization across the waste. 

The favorable influence of the temporal prosperity of Amer- 
ica upon the institutions of that country has been so often 
described by others, and adverted to by myself, that I shall 
not enlarge upon it beyond the addition of a few facts. An 
erroneous notion is generally entertained that the deserts of 
America are peopled by European emigrants, who annually 
disembark upon the coasts of the New World, whilst the 
American population increases and multiplies upon the soil 
which its forefathers tilled. The European settler, however, 
usually arrives in the United States without friends, and some- 
times without resources; in order to subsist he is obliged 
to work for hire, and he rarely proceeds beyond that belt of 
industrious population which adjoins the ocean. The desert 
cannot be explored without capital or credit; and the body 
must be accustomed to the rigors of a new climate before it 
can be exposed to the chances of forest life. It is the Ameri- 
cans themselves who daily quit the spots which gave them 
birth to acquire extensive domains in a remote country. Thus 
the European leaves his cottage for the trans-Atlantic shores; 
and the American, who is born on that very coast, plunges in 
his turn into the wilds of Central America. This double 
emigration is incessant; it begins in the remotest parts of 
Europe, it crosses the Atlantic Ocean, and it advances over 
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the solitudes of the New World. Millions of men are marching 
at once towards the same horizon; their language, their re- 
ligion, their manners differ, their object is the same. The gifts 
of fortune are promised in the West, and to the West they 
bend their course.) 

No event can be compared with this continuous removal 
of the human race, except perhaps those irruptions which pre- 
ceded the fall of the Roman Empire. Then, as well as now, 
generations of men were impelled forwards in the same direc- 
tion to meet and struggle on the same spot; but the designs 
of Providence were not the same; then, every newcomer was 
the harbinger of destruction and of death; now, every adven- 
turer brings with him the elements of prosperity and of life. 
The future still conceals from us the ulterior consequences of 
this emigration of the Americans towards the West; but we 
can readily apprehend its more immediate results. As a por- 
tion of the inhabitants annually leave the States in which they 
were born, the population of these States increases very slowly, 
although they have long been established: thus in Connecticut, 
which only contains fifty-nine inhabitants to the square mile, 
the population has not increased by more than one-quarter 
in forty years, whilst that of England has been augmented by 
one-third in the lapse of the same period. The European 
emigrant always lands, therefore, in a country which is but 
half full, and where hands are in request: he becomes a work- 
man in easy circumstances; his son goes to seek his fortune in 
unpeopled regions, and he becomes a rich landowner. The 
former amasses the capital which the latter invests, and the 
stranger as well as the native is unacquainted with want. 

The laws of the United States are extremely favorable to 
the division of property; but a cause which is more powerful 
than the laws prevents property from being divided to excess.¢ 
This is very perceptible in the States which are beginning to be 
thickly peopled; Massachusetts is the most populous part of 
the Union, but it contains only eighty inhabitants to the square 
mile, which is must less than in France, where 162 are reckoned 
to the same extent of country. But in Massachusetts estates 


b [The number of foreign immigrants 
into the United States in the last fifty 
years (from 1820 to 1871) is stated to be 
7:556,007- Of these, 4,104,553 spoke Eng- 
ish—that is, they came _ from Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, or the British colonies; 


2,643,069 came from Germany or north- 
ern Europe; and about half a million 
from the south of Europe.] 

c In New Eneland the estates are 
exceedingly small, but they are rarely 
subjected to further division. 
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are very rarely divided; the eldest son takes the land, dnd the 
others go to seek their fortune in the desert. The law has 
abolished the rights of primogeniture, but circumstances have 
coficurred to re-establish it under a form of which none can 
complain, and by which no just rights are impaited. 

A single fact will suffice to show the prodigious number 
of individuals who leave New England, in this tanner, to 
settle themselves in the wilds. We were assured in 1830 that 
thirty-six of the membets of Congress were born in the little 
State of Connecticut. The population of Connecticut, which 
constitutes only one forty-third part of that of the United 
States, thts furnished one-eighth of the whole body of repre- 
sentatives. The States of Connecticut, however, only sends 
five delegates to Congress; and the thirty-one others sit for 
the new Western States. If these thirty-one individuals had 
remaified in Cotinecticut, it is probable that instead of becom- 
ing rich landowners they would have remained humble la- 
borers, that they would have lived in obscurity without being 
able to rise into public life, and that, far from becoming useful 
metrbers of the legislatute, they might have been unruly citi- 
zens. 

These reflections do not escape the observation of the Amer- 
icans any more than of ourselves. “It cannot be doubted,” 
says Chancellor Kent in his “ Treatise on American Law,” 
“that the division of landed estates must produce great evils 
when it is carried to such excess as that each parcel of land is 
insufficient to support a family; but these disadvantages have 
never been felt in the United States, and rhany generations 
must elapse before they can be felt. The extent of our inhabited 
territory, the abundance of adjacent land, and the continual 
stream of emigration flowing from the shores of the Atlantic 
towards the interior of the country, suffice as yet, and will long 
suffice, to prevent the parcelling out of estates.” 

It is difficult to describe the rapacity with which the Ameri- 
can rushes forward to secure the immense booty which for- 
tune proffers to him. In the pursuit he fearlessly braves the 
arrow of the Indian and the distempers of the forest; he is 
unimpressed by the silence of the woods; the approach of 
beasts of prey does not disturb him; for he is goaded onwards 
by a passion more intense than the love of life. Before him 
lies a boundless continent, and he urges onwards as if time 
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pressed, and he was afraid of finding no room for his exertions. 
I have spoken of the emigration from the older States, but 
how shall I describe that which takes place fron the more 
recent ones? Fifty years have scarcely elapsed since that of 
Ohio was founded; the greater part of its inhabitants were 
not born within its confines; its capital has only been built 
thirty years, and its territory is still covered by an immense 
extent of uncultivated fields; nevertheless the population of 
Ohio is already proceeding westward, and most of the settlers 
who descend to the fertile savannahs of Illinois are citizens of 
Ohio. These men left their first country to improve their con- 
dition; they quit their resting-place to ameliorate it still more; 
forturie awaits them everywhere, but happiness they cannot 
attain. The desire of prosperity is become an ardent and rest- 
less passion in their minds which grows by what it gains. They 
early broke the ties which bound them to their natal earth, 
and they have contracted no fresh ones on their way. Emigra- 
tion was at first necessary to them as a means of subsistence; 
and it soon becomes a sort of game of chance, which they 
pursue for the emotions it excites as much as for the gain it 
procures. 

Sometimes the progress of man is so rapid that the desert 
reappears behind him. The woods stoop to give him a pas- 
sage, and spring up again when he has passed. It is not un- 
common in crossing the new States of the West to meet with 
deserted dwellings in the midst of the wilds; the traveller fre- 
quently discovers the vestiges of a log house in the most soli- 
tary retreats, which bear witness to the power, and no less to the 
inconstancy of man. In these abandoned fields, and over these 
rulins of a day, the primeval forest soon scatters a fresh vegeta- 
tion, the beasts resume the haunts which were once their own, 
and Nature covers the traces of man’s path with branches and 
with flowers, which obliterate his evanescent track. 

I remember that, in crossing one of the woodland districts 
which still cover the State of New York, I reached the shores 
of a lake embosomed in forests coeval with the world. A 
small island, covered with woods whose thick foliage con- 
cealed its banks, rose from the centte of the waters. Upon 
the shores of the lake no object attested the presence of man 
except a column of smoke which might be seen on the horizon 
rising from the tops of the trees to the clouds, and seeming to 
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hang from heaven rather than to be mounting to the sky. An 
Indian shallop was hauled up on the sand, which tempted me 
to visit the islet that had first attracted my attention, and ina 
few minutes I set foot upon its banks. The whole island formed 
one of those delicious solitudes of the New World which almost 
lead civilized man to regret the haunts of the savage. A lux- 
uriant vegetation bore witness to the incomparable fruitfulness 
of the soil. The deep silence which is common to the wilds of 
North America was only broken by the hoarse cooing of the 
wood-pigeon, and the tapping of the woodpecker upon the 
bark of trees. I was far from supposing that this spot had ever 
been inhabited, so completely did Nature seem to be left to 
her own caprices; but when I reached the centre of the isle 
I thought that I discovered some traces of man. I then pro- 
ceeded to examine the surrounding objects with care, and I 
soon perceived that a European had undoubtedly been led to 
seek a refuge in this retreat. Yet what changes had taken 
place in the scene of his labors! The logs which he had hastily 
hewn to build himself a shed had sprouted afresh; the very 
props were intertwined with living verdure, and his cabin was 
transformed into a bower. In the midst of these shrubs a few 
stones were to be seen, blackened with fire and sprinkled with 
thin ashes; here the hearth had no doubt been, and the chim- 
ney in falling had covered it with rubbish. I stood for some 
time in silent admiration of the exuberance of Nature and the 
littleness of man: and when I was obliged to leave that en- 
chanting solitude, I exclaimed with melancholy, “ Are ruins, 
then, already here?” 

In Europe we are wont to lcok upon a restless disposition, 
an unbounded desire of riches, and an excessive love of inde- 
pendence, as propensities very formidable to society. Yet these 
are the very elements which ensure a long and peaceful dura- 
tion to the republics of America. Without these unquiet pas- 
sions the population would collect in certain spots, and would 
soon be subject to wants like those of the Old World, which 
it is difficult to satisfy ; for such is the present good fortune of 
the New World, that the vices of its inhabitants are scarcely 
less favorable to society than their virtues. These circumstances 
exercise a great influence on the estimation in which human 
actions are held in the two hemispheres. The Americans fre- 
quently term what we should call cupidity a laudable industry ; 
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and they blame as faint-heartedness what we consider to be the 
virtue of moderate desires. 

In France, simple tastes, orderly manners, domestic affec- 
tions, and the attachments which men feel to the place of their 
birth, are looked upon as great guarantees of the tranquillity 
and happiness of the State. But in America nothing seems 
to be more prejudicial to society than these virtues. The 
French Canadians, who have faithfully preserved the traditions 
of their pristine manners, are already embarrassed for room 
upon their small territory; and this little community, which 
has so recently begun to exist, will shortly be a prey to the 
calamities incident to old nations. In Canada, the most en- 
lightened, patriotic, and humane inhabitants make extraordi- 
nary efforts to render the people dissatisfied with those simple 
enjoyments which still content it. There, the seductions of 
wealth are vaunted with as much zeal as the charms of an 
honest but limited income in the Old World, and more exer- 
tions are made to excite the passions of the citizens there than 
to calm them elsewhere. If we listen to thet eulogies, we shall 
hear that nothing is more praiseworthy than to exchange the 
pure and homely pleasures which even the poor man tastes in 
his own country for the dull delights of prosperity under a 
foreign sky; to leave the patrimonial hearth and the turf be- 
neath which his forefathers sleep; in short, to abandon the 
living and the dead in quest of fortune. 

At the present time America presents a field for human 
effort far more extensive than any sum of labor which can 
be applied to work it. In America too much knowledge can- 
not be diffused; for all knowledge, whilst it may serve him 
who possesses it, turns also to the advantage of those who are 
without it. New wants are not to be feared, since they can be 
satisfied without difficulty; the growth of human passions 
need not be dreaded, since all passions may find an easy and a 
legitimate object; nor can men be put in possession of too 
much freedom, since they are scarcely ever tempted to misuse 
their liberties. 

The American republics of the present day are like com- 
panies of adventurers formed to explore in common the waste 
lands of the New World, and busied in a flourishing trade. 
The passions which agitate the Americans most deeply are 
not their political but their commercial passions; or, to speak 
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more correctly, they introduce the habits they contract in busi- 
ness into their political life. They love order, without which 
affairs do not prosper; and they set an especial value upon a 
regular conduct, which is the foundation of a solid business ; 
they prefer the good sense which amasses large fortunes to 
that enterprising spirit which frequently dissipates them; gen- 
eral ideas alarm their minds, which are accustomed to positive 
calculations, and they hold practice in more honor than theory. 

It is in America that one learns to understand the influence 
which physical prosperity exercises over political actions, and 
even over opinions which ought to acknowledge no sway but 
that of reason; and it is more especially amongst strangers 
that this truth is perceptible. Most of the European emigrants 
to the New World carry with them that wild love of inde- 
pendence and of change which our calamities are so apt to 
engender. J sometimes met with Europeans in the United 
States who had been obliged to leave their own country on 
account of their political opinions. They all astonished me 
by the language they held, but one of them surprised me more 
than all the rest. As I was crossing one of the most remote 
districts of Pennsylvania I was benighted, and obliged to beg 
for hospitality at the gate of a wealthy planter, who was a 
Frenchman by birth. He bade me sit down beside his fire, and 
we began to talk with that freedom which befits persons who 
meet in the backwoods, two thousand leagues from their native 
country. I was aware that my host had been a great leveller 
and an ardent demagogue forty years ago, and that his name 
was not unknown to fame. I was, therefore, not a little sur- 
prised to hear him discuss the rights of property as an econo- 
mist or a landowner might have done: he spoke of the neces- 
sary gradations which fortune establishes among men, of 
abedience to established laws, of the influence of good morals in 
commonwealths, and of the support which religious opinions 
give to order and to freedom; he even went to far as to quote 
an evangelical authority in corroboration of one of his political 
tenets. 

I listened, and marvelled at the feebleness of human reason. 
A proposition is true or false, but no art can prove it to be one 
or the other, in the midst of the uncertainties of science and 
the conflicting lessons of experience, until a new incident dis- 
perses the clouds of doubt; I was poor, I become rich, and I 
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am not to expect that prosperity will act upon my conduct, and 
leave my judgment free; my opinions change with my fortune, 
and the happy circumstances which J turn to my advantage 
furnish me with that decisive argument which was before 
wanting. 

The influence of prosperity acts still more freely upon the 
American than upon strangers. The American has always 
seen the connection of public order and public prosperity, in- 
timately united as they are, go on before his eyes; he does not 
conceive that one can subsist without the other; he has there- 
fore nothing to forget; nor has he, like so many Europeans, to 
unlearn the lessons of his early education. 


INFLUENCE OF THE LAWS UFON THE MAINTENANCE OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC IN THE UNITED STATES 


Three principal causes of the maintenance of the democratic republic 
—Federal Constitutions—Municipal institutions—Judicial power. 


The principal aim of this book has been to make known the 
laws of the United States; if this purpose has been accom- 
plished, the reader is already enabled to judge for himself which 
are the laws that really tend to maintain the democratic repub- 
lic, and which endanger its existence. If I have not succeeded 
in explaining this in the whole course of my work, I cannot hope 
to do so within the limits of a single chapter. It is not my in- 
tention to retrace the path I have already pursued, and a very 
few lines will suffice to recapitulate what J have previously ex- 
plained. 

Three circumstances seem to me to contribute most power- 
fully to the maintenance of the democratic republic in the 
United States. 

The first is that Federal form of Government which the 
Americans have adopted, and which enables the Union to com- 
bine the power of a great empire with the security of a small 
State. 

The second consists in those municipal institutions which 
limit the despotism of the majority, and at the same time im- 
part a taste for freedom and a knowledge of the art of being 
free to the people. 

The third is to be met with in the constitution of the judicia} 
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power. I have shown in what manner the courts of justice serve 
to repress the excesses of democracy, and how they check and 
direct the impulses of the majority without stopping its activity. 


INFLUENCE OF MANNERS Upon THE MAINTENANCE OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC IN THE UNITED STATES 


I have previously remarked that the manners of the people 
may be considered as one of the general causes to which the 
maintenance of a democratic republic in the United States is 
attributable. I here used the word manners with the meaning 
which the ancients attached to the word mores, for I apply it not 
only to manners in their proper sense of what constitutes the 
character of social intercourse, but I extend it to the various 
notions and opinions current among men, and to the mass of 
those ideas which constitute their character of mind. I com- 
prise, therefore, under this term the whole moral and intellect- 
ual condition of a people. My intention is not to draw a 
picture of American manners, but simply to point out suck 
features of them as are favorable to the maintenance of political 
institutions. 


RELIGION CONSIDERED AS A PoLiTicaL INSTITUTION, WHICH 
POWERFULLY CONTRIBUTES TO THE MAINTENANCE OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC AMONGST THE AMERICANS 


North America peopled by men who professed a democratic and re- 
publican Christianity—Arrival of the Catholics—For what reason 
the Catholics form the most democratic and the most republican 
class at the present time. 


Every religion is to be found in juxtaposition to a political 
opinion which is connected with it by affinity. If the human 
mind be left to follow its own bent, it will regulate the temporal 
and spiritual institutions of society upon one uniform principle ; 
and man will endeavor, if I may use the expression, to harmon- 
ize the state in which he lives upon earth with the state which he 
believes to await him in heaven. The greatest part of British 
America was peopled by men who, after having shaken off the 
authority of the Pope, acknowledged no other religious su- 
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of Christianity which I cannot better describe than by styling 
it a democratic and republican religion. This sect contributed 
powerfully to the establishment of a democracy and a republic, 
and from the earliest settlement of the emigrants politics and 
religion contracted an alliance which has neyer been dissolyed, 

About fifty years aga Ireland began to pour a Catholic popu- 
lation into the United States; on the other hand, the Catholics 
of America made proselytes, and at the present mgment more 
than a million of Christians professing the truths of the Church 
of Rome are to be met with in the Union.¢ The Cathalics are 
faithful to the observances of their religion ; they are fervent and 
zealous in the support and belief of their doctrines. Neverthe- 
less they constitute the most republican and the most demo- 
cratic class of citizens which exists in the United States; and 
although this fact may surprise the obseryer at first, the causes 
by which it is occasioned may easily be discovered upon reflec- 
tion. 

I think that the Catholic religion has erroneously been looked 
upon as the natural enemy of democracy. Amongst the vari- 
ous sects of Christians, Catholicism seems to me, on the 
contrary, to be one of those which are most favorable to the 
equality of conditions. In the Catholic Church, the religious 
community is composed of only two elements, the priest and 
the people. The priest alone rises above the rank of his flock, 
and all below him are equal. 

On doctrinal points the Catholic faith places all human ca- 
pacities upon the same level; it subjects the wise and ignorant, 
the man of genius and the vulgar crowd, to the details of the 
same creed ; it imposes the same observances upon the rich and 
needy, it inflicts the same austerities upon the strong and the 
weak, it listens to no compromise with mortal man, but, re- 
ducing all the human race to the same standard, it confounds 
all the distinctions of society at the foot of the same altar, even 
as they are confounded in the sight of God. If Catholicism 
predisposes the faithful to obedience, it certainly does not pre- 
pare them for inequality; but the contrary may be said of 


d [It is difficult to ascertain with ar- about 4,000,000, divided intg 43 dioceses 
curacy the amount of the Roman Cath- with 3,795 churches, under the care of 
olic pgpulation of the United re but 45 bishops and 2,317 clergymen. But 
in 1 an able writer in the “ Edin- this rapid increase is mainly supported 
burgh Review” (vol. cxxvil. p. 521) by immigration from the Catholic coun- 
affirmed that the whole Catholic popu- tries of Europe.] 
lation of the United States was then 
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Protestantism, which generally tends to make men indepen- 
dent, more than to render them equal. 

Catholicism is like an absolute monarchy; if the sovereign 
be removed, all the other classes of society are more equal than 
they areinrepublics. It has not unfrequently occurred that the 
Catholic priest has left the service of the altar to mix with the 
governing powers of society, and to take his place amongst the 
civil gradations of men, This religious influence has some- 
times been used to secure the interests of that political state of 
things to which he belonged. At other times Catholics have 
taken the side of aristocracy from a spirit of religion. 

But no sooner is the priesthood entirely separated from the 
government, as is the case in the United States, than is found 
that no class of men are more naturally disposed than the 
Catholics to transfuse the doctrine of the equality of conditions 
into the political world. If, then, the Catholic citizens of the 
United States are not forcibly led by the nature of their tenets 
to adopt democratic and republican principles, at least they are 
not necessarily opposed to them; and their social position, as 
well as their limited number, obliges them to adopt these opin- 
ions. Most of the Catholics are poor, and they have no chance 
of taking a part in the government unless it be open to all the 
citizens. They constitute a minority, and all rights must be re- 
spected in order to insure to them the free exercise of their own 
privileges. These two causes induce them, unconsciously, to 
adopt political doctrines, which they would perhaps support 
with less zeal if they were rich and preponderant. 

The Catholic clergy of the United States has never attempted 
to oppose this political tendency, but it seeks rather to justify 
its results. The priests in America have divided the intellect- 
ual world into two parts: in the one they place the doctrines of 
revealed religion, which command their assent; in the other 
they leave those truths which they believe to have been freely 
left open to the researches of political inquiry. Thus the 
Catholics of the United States are at the same time the most 
faithful believers and the most zealous citizens. 

It may be asserted that in the United States no religious doc- 
trine displays the slightest hostility to democratic and republi- 
can institutions. The clergy of all the different sects hold the 
same language, their opinions are consonant to the laws, and 
the human intellect flows onwards in one sole current. 
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IT happened to be staying in one of the largest towns in the 
Union, when I was invited to attend a public meeting which 
had been called for the purpose of assisting the Poles, and of 
sending them supplies of arms and money. I found two or 
three thousand persons collected in a vast hall which had been 
prepared to receive them. In a short time a priest in his ec- 
clesiastical robes advanced to the front of the hustings: the 
spectators rose, and stood uncovered, whilst he spoke in the 
following terms :— 

“Almighty God! the God of Armies! Thou who didst 
strengthen the hearts and guide the arms of our fathers when 
they were fighting for the sacred rights of national indepen- 
dence; Thou who didst make them triumph over a hateful op- 
pression, and hast granted to our people the benefits of liberty 
and peace; Turn, O Lord, a favorable eye upon the other 
hemisphere; pitifully look down upon that heroic nation which 
is even now struggling as we did in the former time, and for 
the same rights which we defended with our blood. Thou, who 
didst create Man in the likeness of the same image, let not 
tyranny mar Thy work, and establish inequality upon the earth. 
Almighty God! do Thou watch over the destiny of the Poles, 
and render them worthy to be free. May Thy wisdom direct 
their councils, and may Thy strength sustain theirarms! Shed 
forth Thy terror over their enemies, scatter the powers which 
take counsel against them; and vouchsafe that the injustice 
which the world has witnessed for fifty years, be not consum- 
mated in our time. O Lord, who holdest alike the hearts of 
nations and of men in Thy powerful hand; raise up allies to the 
sacred cause of right; arouse the French nation from the 
apathy in which its rulers retain it, that it go forth again to fight 
for the liberties of the world. 

“Lord, turn not Thou Thy face from us, and grant that we 
may always be the most religious as well as the freest people 
of the earth. Almighty God, hear our supplications this day. 
Save the Poles, we beseech Thee, in the name of Thy well-be- 
loved Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, who died upon the cross for 
the salvation of men. Amen.” 

The whole meeting responded “ Amen!” with devotion. 
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InpirRECT INFLUENCE OF RELIGIOUS Oprintons Upon PoLiti- 
CAL SOCIETY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Christian morality common to all sects—Influence of religion upon the 
manners of the Americans—Respect for the marriage tie—In what 
manner religion confines the imagination of the Americans within 
certain limits, and checks the passion of innovation—Opinion of 
the Americans on the political utility of religion—Their exertions 
to extend and secure its predominance. 


I have just shown what the direct influence of religion upon 
politics is in the United States, but its indirect influence appears 
to me to be still more considerable, and it never instructs the 
Americans more fully in the art of being free than when it says 
nothing of freedom. 

The sects which exist in the United States are innumerable. 
They all differ in respect to the worship which is due from man 
to his Creator, but they all agree in respect to the duties which 
are due from man to man. Each sect adores the Deity in its 
own peculiar manner, but all the sects preach the same moral 
law in the name of God. If it be of the highest importance to 
man, as an individual, that his religion should be true, the case 
of society is not the same. Society has no future life to hope 
for or to fear; and provided the citizens profess a religion, the 
peculiar tenets of that religion are of very little importance ta 
its interests. Moreover, almost all the sects of the United 
States are comprised within the great unity of Christianity, and 
Christian morality is everywhere the same. 

It may be believed without unfairness that a certain number 
of Americans pursue a peculiar form of worship, from habit 
more than from conviction. Inthe United States the sovereign 
authority is religious, and consequently hypocrisy must be com- 
mon; but there is no country in the whole world in which the 
Christian religion retains a greater influence over the souls of 
men than in America; and there can be no greater proof of its 
utility, and of its conformity to human nature, than that its in- 
fluence 1s most powerfully felt over the most enlightened and 
free nation of the earth. 

I have remarked that the members of the American clergy 
in general, without even excepting those who do not admit re- 
ligious liberty, are all in favor of civil freedom ; but they do not 
support any particular political system. They keep aloof from 
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patties and from public affaifs. In the United States religion 
exercises but little influence upon the laws and upon the details 
of public opinion, but it directs the manners of the community, 
and by regulating domestic life it regulates the State. 

I do not question that the great austerity of manners which 
is observable in the United States, arises, in the first instance, 
from religious faith. Religion is often unable to restrain man 
from the riumberless temptations of fottune; nor can it check 
that passion for gain which every incidentt of his life contributes 
to arouse, but its influence over the mind of woman is supreme, 
and women are the protectors of morals. There is certainly tio 
country in the world where the tie of marriage is so much re- 
spected as in America, or where conjugal happiness is more 
highly or worthily appreciated. In Europe almost all the dis- 
turbances of society arise from the irregularities of domestic 
life. To despise the natural bonds and legitimate pleasures of 
home, is to contract a taste for excesses, a restlessness of heart, 
and the evil of fluctuating desires. Agitated by the tumultuous 
passions which frequently disturb his dwelling, the European 
is galled by the obedience which the legislative powers of the 
State exact. But when the American retires from the turmoil 
of public life to the bosom of his family, he finds in it the image 
of order and of peace. There his pleasures are simple and nat- 
ural, his joys are innocent and calm; and as he finds that an 
orderly life is the surest path to happiness, he accustoms him- 
self without difficulty to moderate his opinions as well as his 
tastes. Whilst the European endeavors to forget his domestic 
troubles by agitating society, the American derives from his 
own home that love of order which he afterwards carries with 
him into public affairs. 

Tn the United States the influence of religion is not confined 
to the manners, but it extends to the intelligence of the people. 
Amongst the Anglo-Americans, there are some who profess 
the doctrines of Christianity from a sincere belief in them, and 
others who do the same because they are afraid to be suspected 
of unbelief. Christianity, therefore, reigns without any ob- 
stacle, by universal consent; the consequence is, as I have be- 
fore observed, that every principle of the moral world is fixed 
and determinate, although the political world is abandoned to 
the debates and the experiments of men. Thus the human 
mind is never left to wander across a boundless field; and, 
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whatever may be its pretensions, it is checked from time to 
time by barriers which it cannot surmount. Before it can per- 
petrate innovation, certain primal and immutable principles 
are laid down, and the boldest conceptions of human device are 
subjected to certain forms which retard and stop their com- 
pletion. 

The imagination of the Americans, even in its greatest flights, 
is circumspect and undecided ; its impulses are checked, and its 
works unfinished. These habits of restraint recur in political 
society, and are singularly favorable both to the tranquillity 
of the people and to the durability of the institutions it has 
established. Nature and circumstances concurred to make the 
inhabitants of the United States bold men, as is sufficiently 
attested by the enterprising spirit with which they seek for 
fortune. Ifthe mind of the Americans were free from all tram- 
mels, they would very shortly become the most daring innova- 
tors and the most implacable disputants in the world. But the 
revolutionists of America are obliged to profess an ostensible 
respect for Christian morality and equity, which does not easily 
permit them to violate the laws that oppose their designs; nor 
would they find it easy to surmount the scruples of their parti- 
sans, even if they were able to get over their own. Hitherto 
no one in the United States has dared to advance the maxim, 
that everything is permissible with a view to the interests of so- 
ciety; an impious adage which seems to have been invented 
in an age of freedom to shelter all the tyrants of future ages. 
Thus whilst the law permits the Americans to do what they 
please, religion prevents them from conceiving, and forbids 
them to commit, what is rash or unjust. 

Religion in America takes no direct part in the government 
of society, but it must nevertheless be regarded as the foremost 
of the political institutions of that country; for if it does not 
impart a taste for freedom, it facilitates the use of free institu- 
tions. Indeed, it is in this same point of view that the inhab- 
itants of the United States themselves look upon religious be- 
lief. I do not know whether all the Americans have a sincere 
faith in their religion, for who can search the human heart? but 
I am certain that they hold it to be indispensable to the main- 
tenance of republican institutions. This opinion is not peculiar 
to a class of citizens or to a party, but it belongs to the whole 
nation, and to every rank of society. 
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In the United States, if a political character attacks a sect, 
this may not prevent even the partisans of that very sect from 
supporting him; but if he attacks all the sects together, every- 
one abandons him, and he remains alone. 

Whilst I was in America, a witness, who happened to be 
called at the assizes of the county of Chester (State of New 
York), declared that he did not believe in the existence of God, 
or in the immortality of the soul. The judge refused to admit 
his evidence, on the ground that the witness had destroyed be- 
forehand all the confidence of the Court in what he was about 
to say.e The newspapers related the fact without any further 
comment. 

The Americans combine the notions of Christianity and of 
liberty so intimately in their minds, that it is impossible to make 
them conceive the one without the other; and with them this 
conviction does not spring from that barren traditionary faith 
which seems to vegetate in the soul rather than to live. 

I have known of societies formed by the Americans to send 
out ministers of the Gospel into the new Western States to 
found schools and churches there, lest religion should be suf- 
fered to die away in those remote settlements, and the rising 
States be less fitted to enjoy free institutions than the people 
from which they emanated. I met with wealthy New Eng- 
landers who abandoned the country in which they were born in 
order to lay the foundations of Christianity and of freedom on 
the banks of the Missouri, or in the prairies of Illinois. Thus 
religious zeal is perpetually stimulated in the United States by 
the duties of patriotism. These men do not act from an ex- 
clusive consideration of the promises of a future life; eternity 
is only one motive of their devotion to the cause; and if you 
converse with these missionaries of Christian civilization, you 
will be surprised to find how much value they set upon the 
goods of this world, and that you meet with a politician where 
you expected to find a priest. They will tell you that “ all the 
American republics are collectively involved with each other; 
if the republics of the West were to fall into anarchy, or to 


eThe New York “Spectator” of aware that there was a man living who 
August 23, 1831, relates the fact in the did not believe in the existence of God; 
following terms:—‘ The Court of Com- that this belief constituted the sanction 
mon Pleas of Chester county (New of all testimony in a court of justice, 
York) a few days since rejected a wit- and that he knew of no cause in a 
ness who declared his disbelief in the Christian country where a witness had 
existence of God. The presiding judge been permitted to testify without such 
temarked that he had not before heen belief. , 
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be mastered by a despot, the republican institutions which how 
flourish tpon the shores of the Atlantic Ocean would be in 
great peril. It is, thetefore, our interest that the new States 
should be religious, in otder to maifitain our libefties.” 

Such are the opinions of the Americans, and if any hold 
that the religious spirit which I adtinite is the very thing most 
amiss in America, and that the only element wanting to the 
freedom and happiness of the human race is to believe in some 
blind cosmogony, or to assert with Cabatiis the secretion of 
thought by the btain, I can only reply that those who hold 
this language have never been in America, and that they have 
never seen a religious or a free nation. When they return from 
theit expedition, we shall hear what they have to say. 

Thete are petsons ih France who look upon republican in- 
stitutions as a tempordry means of power, of wealth, and dis- 
tinction; men who are the condottiers of liberty, and who fight 
for their own advantage, whatever be the colors they wear: 
it is not to these that I address myself. But thete are others 
who look forward to the republican form of government as a 
tranquil and lasting state, towards which modern society is 
daily impelled by the ideas and manners of the time, and who 
sincerely desire to prepare men to be free. When these then 
attack religious opinions, they obey the dictates of their pas- 
siohs to the prejudice of their interests. Despotism thay govern 
without faith, but liberty cannot. Religion is much more nec- 
essary in the republic which they set forth in glowing colors 
than in the monarchy which they attack; and it is more heeded 
in democratic republics than in any others. How is it possible 
that society should escape destruction if the motal tie be not 
strengthened in proportion as the political tie is telaxed? and 
what can be done with a people which is its own master, if it be 
fiot submissive to the Divinity? 
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PRINCIPAL CAUSES WHICH RENDER RELIGION POWERFUL IN 
AMERICA 


Care taken by the Americans to separate the Church from the State 
—The laws, public opinion, and even the exertions of the clergy 
concur to promote this end—Influence of religion upon the mind 
in the United States attributable to this cause—Reason of this— 
What is the natural state of men with regard to religion at the 
present time—What are the peculiar and incidental causes which 
pfevent men, in certain countries, from arriving at this state. 


The philosophers of the eighteenth ceritury explained the 
gradual decay of religious faith in a very simple manner. Re- 
ligious zeal, said they, must necessarily fail, the more generally 
liberty is established and knowledge diffused. Unfortunately, 
facts are by no means in accordance with their theory. There 
are certain populations in Europe whose unbelief is only 
equalled by their ignorance and their debasement, whilst in 
America one of the freest and most enlightened nations in the 
world fulfils all the outward duties of religious fervor. 

Upon my atrival in the United States, the religious aspect 
of the country was the first thing that struck my attention; 
and the longer I stayed there the more did I perceive the great 
political consequences resulting from this state of things, to 
which I was unaccustomed. In France I had almost always 
seen the spirit of religion and the spirit of freedom pursuing 
courses diametrically opposed to each other; but in America 
I found that they were intimately united, and that they reigned 
itt comittion over the same country. My desire to discover the 
catises of this phenomenon increased from day to day. In 
order to satisfy it I questioned the members of all the different 
sects; and I more especially sought the society of the clergy, 
who are the depositaries of the different persuasions, and who 
are more especially interested in their duration. As a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church I was more particularly brought 
into contact with several of its priests, with whom I became 
intimately acquainted. To each of these men I expressed my 
astonishment ahd I explained my doubts; I found that they 
differed upon matters of detail alone; and that they mainly 
attributed the peaceful dominion of religion in their country 
to the separation of Church and State. I do not hesitate to 
affirm that during my stay in America I did not meet with a 
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single individual, of the clergy or of the laity, who was not of 
the same opinion upon this point. 

This led me to examine more attentively than I had hitherto 
done, the station which the American clergy occupy in political 
society. I learned with surprise that they filled no public ap- 
pointments ;/ not one of them is to be met with in the adminis- 
tration, and they are not even represented in the legislative 
assemblies. In several States g the law excludes them from po- 
litical life, public opinion in all. And when I came to inquire 
into the prevailing spirit of the clergy I found that most of its 
members seemed to retire of their own accord from the exercise 
of power, and that they made it the pride of their profession to 
abstain from politics. 

I heard them inveigh against ambition and deceit, under 
whatever political opinions these vices might chance to lurk; 
but I learned from their discourses that men are not guilty in 
the eye of God for any opinions concerning political govern- 
ment which they may profess with sincerity, any more than 
they are for their mistakes in building a house or in driving a 
furrow. I perceived that these ministers of the gospel 
eschewed all parties with the anxiety attendant upon personal 
interest. These facts convinced me that what I had been told 
was true; and it then became my object to investigate their 
causes, and to inquire how it happened that the real authority 
of religion was increased by a state of things which diminished 
its apparent force: these causes did not long escape my re- 
searches. 

The short space of threescore years can never content the 
imagination of man; nor can the imperfect joys of this world 
satisfy his heart. Man alone, of all created beings, displays a 
natural contempt of existence, and yet a boundless desire to 
exist; he scorns life, but he dreads annihilation. These dif- 
ferent feelings incessantly urge his soul to the contemplation 
of a future state, and religion directs his musings thither. Re- 


f Unless this term be applied to the 
functions which many of them fill in the 
schools. Almost all education is en- 
trusted to the clergy. 

g See the Constitution of New York, 


art. L §$ 4:— ei. 

“And whereas the ministers of the 
gospel are, by their_profession, dedicated 
to the service of God and the care of 
souls, and ought not to be diverted from 
the great duties of their functions: 
therefore no minister of the gospel, of 


priest of any denomination whatsoever, 
shall at any time hereafter, under any 
pretence or description whatever, be 
eligible to, or capable of holding, any 
civil or military office or place within 
this State.” Seah 

See also the constitutions of North 
Carolina, art. 31; Virginia; South Caro- 
lina, art. 1, § 23; Kentucky, art. 2, § 26; 
Peres art, 8, § 1; Louisiana, art. 2, 

22, 
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ligion, then, is simply another form of hope; and it is no less 
natural to the human heart than hope itself. Men cannot 
abandon their religious faith without a kind of aberration of 
intellect, and a sort of violent distortion of their true natures; 
but they are invincibly brought back to more pious sentiments ; 
for unbelief is an accident, and faith is the only permanent state 
of mankind. If we only consider religious institutions ina 
purely human point of view, they may be said to derive an 
inexhaustible element of strength from man himself, since they 
belong to one of the constituent principles of human nature. 

I am aware that at certain times religion may strengthen 
this influence, which originates in itself, by the artificial power 
of the laws, and by the support of those temporal institutions 
which direct society. Religions, intimately united to the gov- 
ernments of the earth, have been known to exercise a sovereign 
authority derived from the twofold source of terror and of 
faith; but when a religion contracts an alliance of this nature, 
I do not hesitate to affirm that it commits the same error as a 
man who should sacrifice his future to his present welfare ; and 
in obtaining a power to which it has no claim, it risks that 
authority which is rightfully its own. When a religion founds 
its empire upon the desire of immortality which lives in every 
human heart, it may aspire to universal dominion; but when it 
connects itself with a government, it must necessarily adopt 
maxims which are only applicable to certain nations. Thus, 
in forming an alliance with a political power, religion augments 
its authority over a few, and forfeits the hope of reigning over 
all. 

As long as a religion rests upon those sentiments which 
are the consolation of all affliction, it may attract the affections 
of mankind. But if it be mixed up with the bitter passions of 
the world, it may be constrained to defend allies whom its in- 
terests, and not the principle of love, have given to it; or to 
repel as antagonists men who are still attached to its own 
spirit, however opposed they may be to the powers to which it 
is allied. The Church cannot share the temporal power of the 
State without being the object of a portion of that animosity 
which the latter excites. 

The political powers which seem to be most firmly estab- 
lished have frequently no better guarantee for their duration 
than the opinions of a generation, the interests of the time, 
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or the life of an individual. A law may modify the social 
condition which seems to be most fixed and determinate; and 
with the social condition everything else must change. The 
powers of society are more or less fugitive, like the years 
which we spend upon the earth; they succeed each other with 
rapidity, like the fleeting cares of life; and no government has 
ever yet been founded upon an invariable disposition of the 
human heart, or upon an imperishable interest. 

As long as a tfeligion is sustained by those feelings, pro- 
pensities, and passions which are found to occur under the 
same forms, at all the different periods of history, it may defy 
the efforts of time; or at least it can only be destroyed by 
another religion. But when religion clings to the interests of 
the world, it becomes almost as fragile a thing as the powers 
of earth. It is the only one of them all which can hope for 
immortality; but if it be connected with their ephemeral au- 
thority, it shares their fortunes, and may fall with those tran- 
sient passions which supported them for a day. The alliance 
which religion contracts with political powers must needs be 
onerous to itself; since it does not require their assistance to 
live, and by giving them its assistance it may be exposed to 
decay. 

The dariger which I have just pointed out always exists, 
but it is not always equally visible. In some ages governments 
seem to be imperishable; in others, the existence of society ap- 
pears to be more precarious than the life of man. Some constitu- 
tions plunge the citizens into a lethargic somnolence, and others 
rouse them to feverish excitement. When governments appear 
to be so strong, and laws so stable, men do not perceive the 
dangers which may accrue from a unton of Church and State. 
When governments display so much weakness, and laws so 
much inconstancy, the danger is self-evident, but it is no 
longer possible to avoid it; to be effectual, measures must be 
taken to discover its approach. 

In proportion as a nation assumes a democratic condition 
of society, and as communities display democratic propensi- 
ties, it becomes more and more dangerous to connect religion 
with political institutions; for the time is coming when au- 
thority will be bandied from hand to hand, when political 
theories will succeed each other, and when men, laws, and 
constitutions will disappear, or be modified from day to day, 
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and xhis, not for a season only, but unceasjngly. Agitation 
and mutability are inherent in the nature of demacratic re- 
publics, just as stagnation and inertness are the law af absolyte 
monarchies. 

Jf the Americans, who change the head of the Government 
once in four years, who elect new legislators every two years, 
and renew the provincial officers every twelvemonth; if the 
Americans, who have abandoned the political world to the 
attempts of innovators, had not placed religion beyond their 
reach, where could it abide in the ebb and flow of human 
opinions ? where would that respect which belongs to it be paid, 
amidst the struggles of faction? and what would become of its 
immortality, in the midst of perpetual decay? The American 
clergy were the first to perceive this truth, and to act in con- 
formity with it. They saw that they must renounce their re- 
ligious influence, if they were to strive for political power; and 
they chose to give up the support of the State, rather than to 
share its vicissitudes. 

In America, religion is perhaps less powerful than it has 
been at certain periods in the history of certain peoples; but 
its influence is more lasting. It restricts itself to its own re- 
sources, but of those none can deprive it: its circle is limited 
to certain principles, but those principles are entirely its own, 
and under its undisputed control. 

On every side in Europe we hear voices complaining of 
the absence of religious faith, and inquiring the means of re- 
storing to religion some remnant of its pristine authority, It 
seems to me that we must first attentively consider what ought 
to be the natural state of men with regard to religion at the 
present time; and when we know what we have to hope and 
to fear, we may discern the end to which our efforts ought to 
be directed. 

The two great dangers which threaten the existence of re- 
ligions are schism and indifference. In ages of fervent devo- 
tion, men sometimes abandon their religion, but they only 
shake it off in order to adopt another. Their faith changes 
the objects to which it is directed, but it suffers no decline. The 
old religion then excites enthusiastic attachment or bitter 
enmity in either party; some leave it with anger, others cling 
to it with increased devotedness, and although persuasions dif- 
fer, irreligion is unknown. Such, however, is not the case 
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when a religious belief is secretly undermined by doctrines 
which may, be termed negative, since they deny the truth of 
one religion without affirming that of any other. Progidious 
revolutions then take place in the human mind, without the 
apparent co-operation of the passions of man, and almost with- 
out his knowledge. Men lose the objects of their fondest hopes, 
as if through forgetfulness. They are carried away by an im- 
perceptible current which they have not the courage to stem, 
but which they follow with regret, since it bears them from a 
faith they love, to a scepticism that plunges them into despair. 

In ages which answer to this description, men desert their 
religious opinions from lukewarmness rather than from dis- 
like; they do not reject them, but the sentiments by which 
they were once fostered disappear. But if the unbeliever does 
not admit religion to be true, he still considers it useful. Re- 
garding religious institutions in a human point of view, he 
acknowledges their influence upon manners and legislation. 
He admits that they may serve to make men live in peace with 
one another, and to prepare them gently for the hour of death. 
He regrets the faith which he has lost; and as he is deprived of 
a treasure which he has learned to estimate at its full value, 
he scruples to take it from those who still possess it. 

On the other hand, those who continue to believe are not 
afraid openly to avow their faith. They look upon those who 
do not share their persuasion as more worthy of pity than of 
opposition; and they are aware that to acquire the esteem of 
the unbelieving, they are not obliged to follow their example. 
They are hostile to no one in the world; and as they do not 
consider the society in which they live as an arena in which 
religion is bound to face its thousand deadly foes, they love their 
contemporaries, whilst they condemn their weaknesses and 
lament their errors. 

As those who do not believe, conceal their incredulity; and 
as those who believe, display their faith, public opinion pro- 
nounces itself in favor of religion: love, support, and honor 
are bestowed upon it, and it is only by searching the human 
soul that we can detect the wounds which it has received. The 
mass of mankind, who are never without the feeling of religion, 
do not perceive anything at variance with the established faith. 
The instinctive desire of a future life brings the crowd about 
the altar, and opens the hearts of men to the precepts and con- 
solations of religion. 
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But this picture is not applicable to us: for there are men 
amongst us who have ceased to believe in Christianity, without 
adopting any other religion; others who are in the perplexities 
of doubt, and who already affect not to believe; and others, 
again, who are afraid to avow that Christian faith which they 
still cherish in secret. 

Amidst these lukewarm partisans and ardent antagonists a 
small number of believers exist, who are ready to brave all 
obstacles and to scorn all dangers in defence of their faith. 
They have done violence to human weakness, in order to rise 
superior to public opinion. Excited by the effort they have 
made, they scarcely knew where to stop; and as they know that 
the first use which the French made of independence was to 
attack religion, they look upon their contemporaries with 
dread, and they recoil in alarm from the liberty which their 
fellow-citizens are seeking to obtain. As unbelief appears to 
them to be a novelty, they comprise all that is new in one 
indiscriminate animosity. They are at war with their age and 
country, and they look upon every opinion which is put forth 
there as the necessary enemy of the faith. 

Such is not the natural state of men with regard to religion 
at the present day; and some extraordinary or incidental cause 
must be at work in France to prevent the human mind from 
following its original propensities and to drive it beyond the 
limits at which it ought naturally to stop. I am intimately 
convinced that this extraordinary and incidental cause is the 
close connection of politics and religion. The unbelievers of 
Europe attack the Christians as their political opponents, rather 
than as their religious adversaries; they hate the Christian 
religion as the opinion of a party, much more than as an error 
of belief; and they reject the clergy less because they are the 
representatives of the Divinity than because they are the 
allies of authority. 

In Europe, Christianity has been intimately united to the 
powers of the earth. Those powers are now in decay, and it 
is, as it were, buried under their ruins. The living body of 
religion has been bound down to the dead corpse of super- 
annuated polity: cut but the bonds which restrain it, and that 
which is alive will rise once more. I know not what could re- 
store the Christian Church of Europe to the energy of its 
earlier days; that power belongs to God alone; but it may 
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be the effect of human policy to leave the faith in the full 
exercise of the strength which it still retains. 


How THE INSTRUCTION, THE HABITS, AND THE PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE OF THE AMERICANS PROMOTE THE SUCCESS 
OF THEIR DEMocrRATIC INSTITUTIONS 


What is to be understood by the instryction of the American people— 
The human mind more superficially instructed in the United States 
than in Europe—No one completely uninstructed—Reason of this— 
Rapidity with which opinions are diffused even in the uncultivated 
States of the West—Practical experience more serviceable to the 
Americans than book-learning. 

I have but little to add to what I have already said con- 
cerning the influence which the instruction and the habits of the 
Americans exercise upon the maintenance of their political in- 
stitutions. 

America has hitherto produced very few writers of distinc- 
tion; it possesses no great historians, and not a single eminent 
poet. The inhabitants of that country look upon what are 
properly styled literary pursuits with a kind of disapprobation ; 
and there are towns of very second-rate importance in Europe 
in which more literary works are annually published than in 
the twenty-four States of the Union put together. The spirit of 
the Americans is averse to general ideas; and it does not seek 
theoretical discoveries. Neither politics nor manufactures di- 
rect them to these occupations; and although new laws are 
perpetually enacted in the United States, no great writers have 
hitherto inquired into the general principles of their legislation. 
The Americans have lawyers and commentators, but no jur- 
ists;# and they furnish examples rather than lessons to the 
world. The same observation applies to the mechanical arts. 
In America, the inventions of Europe are adopted with sagac- 
ity; they are perfected, and adapted with admirable skill to the 
wants of the country. Manufactures exist, but the science of 
manufacture is not cultivated; and they have good workmen, 
but very few inventors. Fulton was obliged to proffer his ser- 
vices to foreign nations for a long time before he was able to 
devote them to his own country. 

The observer who is desirous of forming an opinion on the 


h[{This cannot be said with truth of the country of Kent, Story, and Whea- 
ton.] 
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state of instruction amongst the Anglo-Americans must con- 
sider the same object from two different points of view. If he 
only singles out the learned, he will be astonished to find how 
tare they are; but if he counts the ignorant, the American 
people will appear to be the most enlightened community in 
the world. The whole population, as I observed in another 
place, is situated between these two extremes. In New Eng- 
land, every citizen receives the elementary notions of human 
knowledge; he is moreover taught the doctrines and the evi- 
dences of his religion, the history of his country, and the leading 
features of its Constitution. In the States of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, it is extremely rare to find a man imperfectly 
acquainted with all these things, and a person wholly ignorant 
of them is a sort of phenomenon. 

When I compare the Greek and Roman republics with these 
American States; the manuscript libraries of the former, and 
their rude population, with the innumerable journals and the 
enlightened people of the latter; when I remember all the at- 
tempts which are made to judge the modern republics by the 
assistance of those of antiquity, and to infer what will happen 
in our time from what took place two thousand years ago, I 
am tempted to burn my books, in order to apply none but novel 
ideas to so novel a condition of society. 

What I have said of New England must not, however, be ap- 
plied indistinctly to the whole Union; as we advance towards 
the West or the South, the instruction of the people diminishes. 
In the States which are adjacent to the Gulf of Mexico, a cer- 
tain number of individuals may be found, as in our own coun- 
tries, who are devoid of the rudiments of instruction. But there 
is not a single district in the United States sunk in complete ig- 
norance; and for a very simple reason: the peoples of Europe 
started from the darkness of a barbarous condition, to advance 
toward the light of civilization; their progress has been un- 
equal; some of them have improved apace, whilst others have 
loitered in their course, and some have stopped, and are still 
sleeping upon the way.! 

Such has not been the case in the United States. The Anglo- 


é{In the Northern States the num- of American Statistics” for 1874); but 
ber of persons destitute of instruction is in the South no less than 1,516,339 
inconsiderable, the largest number be- whites and 2,671,396 colored persons are 
ing 241,152 in the State of New York returned as “ illiterate.”’] 
(according to Spaulding’s “‘ Handbook 
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Americans settled in a state of civilization, upon that territory 
which their descendants occupy; they had not to begin to learn, 
and it was sufficient for them not to forget. Now the children 
of these same Americans are the persons who, year by year, 
transport their dwellings into the wilds; and with their dwell- 
ings their acquired information and their esteem for knowledge. 
Education has taught them the utility of instruction, and has 
enabled them to transmit that instruction to their posterity. In 
the United States society has no infancy, but it is born in man’s 
estate. ; 

The Americans never use the word “ peasant,” because they 
have no idea of the peculiar class which that term denotes; the 
ignorance of more remote ages, the simplicity of rural life, and 
the rusticity of the villager have not been preserved amongst 
them; and they are alike unacquainted with the virtues, the 
vices, the coarse habits, and the simple graces of an early stage 
of civilization. At the extreme borders of the Confederate 
States, upon the confines of society and of the wilderness, a 
population of bold adventurers have taken up their abode, who 
pierce the solitudes of the American woods, and seek a coun- 
try there, in order to escape that poverty which awaited them 
in their native provinces. As soon as the pioneer arrives upon 
the spot which is to serve him for a retreat, he fells a few trees 
and builds a loghouse. Nothing can offer a more miserable 
aspect than these isolated dwellings. The traveller who ap- 
proaches one of them towards nightfall, sees the flicker of the 
hearth-flame through the chinks in the walls; and at night, if 
the wind rises, he hears the roof of boughs shake to and fro in 
the midst of the great forest trees. Who would not suppose 
that this poor hut is the asylum of rudeness and ignorance? 
Yet no sort of comparison can be drawn between the pioneer 
and the dwelling which shelters him. Everything about him 
is primitive and unformed, but he is himself the result of the 
labor and the experience of eighteen centuries. He wears the 
dress, and he speaks the language of cities; he is acquainted 
with the past, curious of the future, and ready for argument 
upon the present; he is, in short, a highly civilized being, who 
consents, for a time, to inhabit the backwoods, and who pene- 
trates into the wilds of the New World with the Bible, an axe, 
and a file of newspapers. 

It is difficult to imagine the incredible rapidity with which 
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public opinion circulates in the midst of these deserts.j I do 
not think that so much intellectual intercourse takes place in the 
most enlightened and populous districts of France.k It cannot 
be doubted that, in the United States, the instruction of the peo- 
ple powerfully contributes to the support of a democratic re- 
public; and such must always be the case, I believe, where in- 
struction which awakens the understanding is not separated 
from moral education which amends the heart. But I by no 
means exaggerate this benefit, and I am still further from think~ 
ing, as so many people do think in Europe, that men can be 
instantaneously made citizens by teaching them to read and 
write. True information is mainly derived from experience; 
and if the Americans had not been gradually accustomed to 
govern themselves, their book-learning would not assist them 
much at the present day. 

I have lived a great deal with the people in the United States, 
and I cannot express how much I admire their experience and 
their good sense. An American should never be allowed to 
speak of Europe; for he will then probably display a vast deal of 
presumption and very foolish pride. He will take up with those 
crude and vague notions which are so useful to the ignorant all 
over the world. But if you question him respecting his own 
country, the cloud which dimmed his intelligence will immedi- 
ately disperse; his language wil] become as clear and as pre- 
cise as his thoughts. He will inform you what his rights are, 
and by what means he exercises them; he will be able to point 
out the customs which obtain in the political world. You will 


that vast continent. In 1831 there were 

1 miles of railway in the United States; 
in 1872 there were 60,000 miles of rail- 
way. 


fI travelled along a portion of the 
frontier of the United States in a sort 
of cart which was termed the mail. We 


passed, day and night, with great rapid- 
ity along the roads which were scarcely 
marked out, through immense forests; 
when the gloom of the woods became 
impenetrable the coachman lighted 
branches of fir, and we journeyed along 
by the light they cast. From time to 
time we came to a hut in the midst of 
the forest, which was a post-office. The 
mail dropped an enormous bundle of 
letters at the door of this isolated dwell- 
ing, and we pursued our way at full gal- 
lop, leaving the inhabitants of the 
neighboring log houses to send for their 
share of the treasure. ; 
[When the author visited America 
the locomotive and the railroad were 
scarcely invented, and not _yet intro- 
duced in the United States. It is super- 
uous to point out the immense effect 
of those inventions in extending civili- 
zation and developing the resources of 


k In 1832 each inhabitant of Michigan 
paid a sum equivalent to 1 fr. 22 cent. 
(French money) to the post-office rev- 
enue, and each inhabitant of the Flori- 
das paid 1 fr. 5 cent. (See “ National 
Calendar,” 1833, p. 244.) In the same 
year each inhabitant of the Département 
du Nord paid 1 fr. 4 cent. to the rev- 
enue of the French post-office. (See 
the “ Compte rendu de !’administration 
des Finances,” 1833, p. 623.) Now the 
State of Michigan only contained at 
that time 7 inhabitants per square league 
and Florida only 5: the public instruc- 
tion and the commercial activity of these 
districts is inferior to that of most_of 
the States in the Union, whilst the Dé- 
partement du Nord, which contains 
3.400 inhabitants per ‘square league, is 
one of the most enlightened and manu- 
facturing parts of France. 
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find that he is well acquainted with the rules of the administra- 
tion, and that he is familiar with the mechanism of the laws. 
The citizen of the United States does not acquire his practical 
science and his positive notions from books; the instruction 
he has acquired may have prepared him for receiving those 
ideas, but it did not furnish them. The American learns to 
know the laws by participating in the act of legislation; and 
he takes a lesson in the forms of government from governing, 
The great work of society is ever going on beneath his eyes, 
and, as it were, under his hands. 

In the United States politics are the end and aim of education ; 
in Europe its principal object is to fit men for private life. The 
interference of the citizens in public affairs is too rare an occur- 
rence for it to be anticipated beforehand. Upon casting a 
glance over society in the two hemispheres, these differences 
are indicated even by its external aspect. 

In Europe we frequently introduce the ideas and the habits 
of private life into public affairs; and as we pass at once from 
the domestic circle to the government of the State, we may 
frequently be heard to discuss the great interests of society in 
the same manner in which we converse with our friends. The 
Americans, on the other hand, transfuse the habits of public 
life into their manners in private; and in their country the jury 
is introduced into the games of schoolboys, and parliamentary 
forms are observed in the order of a feast. 


THE Laws CoNTRIBUTE MorE TO THE MAINTENANCE OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC IN THE UNITED STATES THAN THE 
PHYSICAL CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE COUNTRY, AND THE 
Manners More THAN THE Laws 


All the nations of America have a democratic state of society—Yet dem- 
ocratic institutions only subsist amongst the Anglo-Americans—The 
Spaniards of South America, equally favored by physical causes 
as the Anglo-Americans, unable to maintain a democratic republic 
—Mexico, which has adopted the Constitution of the United States, 
in the same predicament~—The Anglo-Americans of the West less 
able to maintain it than those of the East—Reason of these different 
results. 


I have remarked that the maintenance of democratic insti- 
tutions in the United States is attributable to the circumstances, 
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the laws, and the manners of that country.! Most Europeans 
are only acquainted with the first of these three causes, and they 
are apt to give it a preponderating importance which it does not 
really possess. 

It is true that the Anglo-Saxons settled in the New World in 
a state of social equality ; the low-born and the noble were not 
to be found amongst them; and professional prejudices were 
always as entirely unknown as the prejudices of birth. Thus, 
as the condition of society was democratic, the empire of de- 
mocracy was established without difficulty. But this circum- 
stance is by no means peculiar to the United States; almost all 
the trans-Atlantic colonies were founded by men equal amongst 
themselves, or who became so by inhabiting them. In no one 
part of the New World have Europeans been able to create an 
aristocracy. Nevertheless, democratic institutions prosper no- 
where but in the United States. 

The American Union has no enemies to contend with; it 
stands in the wilds like an island in the ocean. But the Span- 
iards of South America were no less isolated by nature; yet 
their position has not relieved them from the charge of stand- 
ing armies. They make war upon each other when they have 
no foreign enemies to oppose; and the Anglo-American de- 
mocracy is the only one which has hitherto been able to main- 
tain itself in peace.m 

The territory of the Union presents a boundless field to hu- 
man activity, and inexhaustible materials for industry and labor. 
The passion of wealth takes the place of ambition, and the 
warmth of faction is mitigated by a sense of prosperity. But 
in what portion of the globe shall we meet with more fertile 
plains, with mightier rivers, or with more unexplored and in- 
exhaustible riches than in South America? 

Nevertheless, South America has been unable to maintain 
democratic institutions. Ifthe welfare of nations depended on 
their being placed in a remote position, with an unbounded 
space of habitable territory before them, the Spaniards of South 
America would have no reason to complain of their fate. And 
although they might enjoy less prosperity than the inhabitants 
of the United States, their lot might still be such as to excite 


II remind the reader of the general m{[A_ remark which, since the great 
signification which I give to the word Civil War of 1861-65, ceases to be ap- 
‘‘manners,”? namely, the mora) and in- plicable. 


tellectual characteristics of social man 
taken collectively. 
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the envy of some nations in Europe. There are, however, no 
nations upon the face of the earth more miserable than those of 
South America. 

Thus, not only are physical causes inadequate to produce re- 
sults analogous to those which occur in North America, but 
they are unable to raise the population of South America above 
the level of European States, where they act in a contrary direc- 
tion. Physical causes do not, therefore, affect the destiny of 
nations so much as has been supposed. 

I have met with men in New England who were on the point 
of leaving a country, where they might have remained in easy 
circumstances, to go to seek their fortune in the wilds. Not 
far from that district I found a French population in Canada, 
which was closely crowded on a narrow territory, although the 
same wilds were at hand; and whilst the emigrant from the 
United States purchased an extensive estate with the earnings 
of a short term of labor, the Canadian paid as much for land as 
he would have done in France. Nature offers the solitudes of 
the New World to Europeans; but they are not always ac- 
quainted with the means of turning her gifts to account. Other 
peoples of America have the same physical conditions of pros- 
perity as the Anglo-Americans, but without their laws and 
their manners; and these peoples are wretched. The laws 
and manners of the Anglo-Americans are therefore that effi- 
cient cause of their greatness which is the object of my inquiry. 

I am far from supposing that the American laws are pre- 
eminently good in themselves; I do not hold them to be ap- 
plicable to all democratic peoples; and several of them seem 
to be dangerous, even in the United States. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be denied that the American legislation, taken 
collectively, is extremely well adapted to the genius of the 
people and the nature of the country which it is intended to 
govern. The American laws are therefore good, and to them 
must be attributed a large portion of the success which attends 
the government of democracy in America: but I do not be- 
lieve them to be the principal cause of that success; and if 
they seem to me to have more influence upon the social happi- 
ness of the Americans than the nature of the country, on the 
other hand there is reason to believe that their effect is still 
inferior to that produced by the manners of the people. 

The Federal laws undoubtedly constitute the most important 
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part of the legislation of the United States. Mexico, which is 
not less fortunately situated than the Anglo-American Union, 
has adopted the same laws, but is unable to accustom itself to 
the government of democracy. Some other cause is therefore 
at work, independently of those physical circumstances and 
peculiar laws which enable the democracy to rule in the United 
States. 

Another still more striking proof may be adduced. Almost 
all the inhabitants of the territory of the Union are the de- 
scendants of a common stock; they speak the same language, 
they worship God in the same manner, they are affected by the 
same physical causes, and they obey the same laws. Whence, 
then, do their characteristic differences arise? Why, in the 
Eastern States of the Union, does the republican government 
display vigor and regularity, and proceed with mature delibera- 
tion? Whence does it derive the wisdom and the durability 
which mark its acts, whilst in the Western States, on the con- 
trary, society seems to be ruled by the powers of chance? 
There, public business is conducted with an irregularity and a 
passionate and feverish excitement, which does not announce 
a long or sure duration. 

I am no longer comparing the Anglo-American States to 
foreign nations; but I am contrasting them with each other, 
and endeavoring to discover why they are so unlike. The 
arguments which are derived from the nature of the country 
and the difference of legislation are here all set aside. Re- 
course must be had to some other cause; and what other cause 
can there be except the manners of the people? 

It is in the Eastern States that the Anglo-Americans have 
been longest accustomed to the government of democracy, 
and that they have adopted the habits and conceived the notions 
most favorable to its maintenance. Democracy has gradually 
penetrated into their customs, their opinions, and the forms 
of social intercourse; it is to be found in all the details of daily 
life equally as in the laws. In the Eastern States the instruc- 
tion and practical education of the people have been most per- 
fected, and religion has been most thoroughly amalgamated 
with liberty. Now these habits, opinions, customs, and con- 
victions are precisely the constituent elements of that which I 
have denominated manners. 

In the Western States, on the contrary, a portion of the same 
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advantages is still wanting. Many of the Americans of the 
West were born in the woods, and they mix the ideas and the 
customs of savage life with the civilization of their parents. 
Their passions are more intense; their religious morality less 
authoritative; and their convictions less secure. The inhabi- 
tants exercise no sort of control over their fellow-citizens, for 
they are scarcely acquainted with each other. The nations of 
the West display, to a certain extent, the inexperience and the 
rude habits of a people in its infancy; for although they are 
composed of old elements, their assemblage is of recent date. 

The manners of the Americans of the United States are, 
then, the real cause which renders that people the only one of 
the American nations that is able to support a democratic gov- 
ernment; and it is the influence of manners which produces 
the different degrees of order and of prosperity that may be 
Cistinguished in the several Anglo-American democracies. 
Thus the effect which the geographical position of a country 
may have upon the duration of democratic institutions is ex- 
aggerated in Europe. Too much importance is attributed to 
legislation, too little to manners. These three great causes 
serve, no doubt, to regulate and direct the American democ- 
racy; but if they were to be classed in their proper order, I 
should say that the physical circumstances are less efficient 
than the laws, and the laws very subordinate to the manners of 
the people. I am convinced that the most advantageous situa- 
tion and the best possible laws cannot maintain a constitution 
in spite of the manners of a country; whilst the latter may 
turn the most unfavorable positions and the worst laws to some 
advantage. The importance of manners is a common truth 
to which study and experience incessantly direct our attention. 
It may be regarded as a central point in the range of human ob- 
servation, and the common termination of all inquiry. So 
seriously do I insist upon this head, that if I have hitherto 
failed in making the reader feel the important influence which 
I attribute to the practical experience, the habits, the opinions, 
in short, to the manners of the Americans, upon the main- 
tenance of their institutions, I have failed in the principal ob- 
ject of my work. 
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WHETHER Laws anpD Manners ARE SUFFICIENT TO MaIn- 
TAIN DeEMocrRATic INSTITUTIONS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
BesipES AMERICA 

The Anglo-Americans, if transported into Europe, would be obliged to 
modify their laws—Distinction to be made between democratic in- 
stitutions and American institutions—Democratic laws may be con- 
ceived better than, or at least different from, those which the 
American democracy has adopted—The example of America only 
proves that it is possible to regulate democracy by the assistance 
of manners and legislation. 

I have asserted that the success of democratic institutions 
in the United States is more intimately connected with the laws 
themselves, and the manners of the people, than with the nature 
of the country. But does it follow that the same causes would 
of themselves produce the same results, if they were put into 
operation elsewhere; and if the country is no adequate sub- 
stitute for laws and manners, can laws and manners in their 
turn prove a substitute for the country? It will readily be 
understood that the necessary elements of a reply to this ques- 
tion are wanting: other peoples are to be found in the New 
World besides the Anglo-Americans, and as these people are 
affected by the same physical circumstances as the latter, they 
may fairly be compared together. But there are no nations 
out of America which have adopted the same laws and man- 
ners, being destitute of the physical advantages peculiar to the 
Anglo-Americans. No standard of comparison therefore ex- 
ists, and we can only hazard an opinion upon this subject. 

It appears to me, in the first place, that a careful distinction 
must be made between the institutions of the United States and 
democratic institutions in general. When I reflect upon the 
state of Europe, its mighty nations, its populous cities, its 
formidable armies, and the complex nature of its politics, I can- 
not suppose that even the Anglo-Americans, if they were trans- 
ported to our hemisphere, with their ideas, their religion, and 
their manners, could exist without considerably altering their 
laws. But a democratic nation may be imagined, organized 
differently from the American people. It is not impossible to 
conceive a government really established upon the will of the 
majority; but in which the majority, repressing its natural 
propensity to equality, should consent, with a view to the order 
and the stability of the State, to invest a family or an indi- 
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vidual with all the prerogatives of the executive. A democratic 
society might exist, in which the forces of the nation would be 
more centralized than they are in the United States; the peo- 
ple would exercise a less direct and less irresistible influence 
upon public affairs, and yet every citizen invested with certain 
rights would participate, within his sphere, in the conduct of 
the government. The observations I made amongst the Anglo- 
Americans induce me to believe that democratic institutions of 
this kind, prudently introduced into society, so as gradually 
to mix with the habits and to be interfused with the opinions of 
the people, might subsist in other countries besides America. 
If the laws of the United States were the only imaginable 
democratic laws, or the most perfect which it is possible to con- 
ceive, I should admit that the success of those institutions af- 
fords no proof of the success of democratic institutions in 
general, in a country less favored by natural circumstances. 
But as the laws of America appear to me to be defective in 
several respects, and as I can readily imagine others of the 
same general nature, the peculiar advantages of that country do 
not prove that democratic institutions cannot succeed in a na- 
tion less favored by circumstances, if ruled by better laws. 

If human nature were different in America from what it is 
elsewhere; or if the social condition of the Americans engen- 
dered habits and opinions amongst them different from those 
which originate in the same social condition in the Old World, 
the American democracies would afford no means of predict- 
ing what may occur in other democracies. If the Americans 
displayed the same propensities as all other democratic na- 
tions, and if their legislators had relied upon the nature of the 
country and the favor of circumstances to restrain those pro- 
pensities within due limits, the prosperity of the United States 
would be exclusively attributable to physical causes, and it 
would afford no encouragement to a people inclined to imitate 
their example, without sharing their natural advantages. But 
neither of these suppositions is borne out by facts. 

In America the same passions are to be met with as in 
Europe; some originating in human nature, others in the 
democratic condition of society. Thus in the United States I 
found that restlessness of heart which is natural to men, when 
all ranks are nearly equal and the chances of elevation are the 
same to all. JI found the democratic feeling of envy expressed 
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under a thousand different forms. I remarked that the people 
frequently displayed, in the conduct of affairs, a consummate 
mixture of ignorance and presumption; and I inferred that in 
America, men are liable to the same failings and the same ab- 
surdities as amongst ourselves. But upon examining the state 
of society more attentively, I speedily discovered that the 
Americans had made great and successful efforts to counteract 
these imperfections of human nature, and to correct the natural 
defects of democracy. Their divers municipal laws appeared 
to me to be a means of restraining the ambition of the citizens 
within a narrow sphere, and of turning those same passions 
which might have worked havoc in the State, to the good of 
the township or the parish. The American legislators have 
succeeded to a certain extent in opposing the notion of rights 
to the feelings of envy; the permanence of the religious world 
to the continual shifting of politics; the experience of the peo- 
ple to its theoretical ignorance; and its practical knowledge of 
business to the impatience of its desires. 

The Americans, then, have not relied upon the nature of their 
country to counterpoise those dangers which originate in their 
Constitution and in their political laws. To evils which are 
common to all democratic peoples they have applied remedies 
which none but themselves had ever thought of before; and al- 
though they were the first to make the experiment, they have 
succeeded in it. 

The manners and laws of the Americans are not the only 
cnes which may suit a democratic people; but the Americans 
have shown that it would be wrong to despair of regulating 
democracy by the aid of manners and of laws. If other na- 
tions should borrow this general and pregnant idea from the 
Americans, without however intending to imitate them in the 
peculiar application which they have made of it; if they should 
attempt to fit themselves for that social condition, which it 
seems to be the will of Providence to impose upon the genera- 
tions of this age, and so to escape from the despotism or the 
anarchy which threatens them; what reason is there to suppose 
that their efforts would not be crowned with success? The 
organization and the establishment of democracy in Christen- 
dom is the great political problem of the time. The Americans, 
unquestionably, have not resolved this problem, but they fur- 
nish useful data to those who undertake the task. 
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IMPORTANCE OF WHAT PRECEDES WITH RESPECT TO THE 
STATE OF EUROPE 


It may readily be discovered with what intention I under- 
took the foregoing inquiries. The question here discussed is 
interesting not only to the United States, but to the whole 
world; it concerns, not a nation, but all mankind. If those 
nations whose social condition is democratic could only remain 
free as long as they are inhabitants of the wilds, we could not 
but despair of the future destiny of the human race; for de- 
mocracy is rapidly acquiring a more extended sway, and the 
wilds are gradually peopled with men. If it were true that 
laws and manners are insufficient to maintain democratic in- 
stitutions, what refuge would remain open to the nations, ex- 
cept the despotism of a single individual? JI am aware that 
there are many worthy persons at the present time who are 
not alarmed at this latter alternative, and who are so tired of 
liberty as to be glad of repose, far from those storms by which 
it is attended. But these individuals are ill acquainted with the 
haven towards which they are bound. They are so deluded 
by their recollections, as to judge the tendency of absolute 
power by what it was formerly, and not by what it might be- 
come at the present time. 

If absolute power were re-established amongst the demo- 
cratic nations of Europe, I am persuaded that it would assume 
a new form, and appear under features unknown to our fore- 
fathers. There was a time in Europe when the laws and the 
consent of the people had invested princes with almost unlim- 
ited authority; but they scarcely ever availed themselves of it. 
I do not speak of the prerogatives of the nobility, of the au- 
thority of supreme courts of justice, of corporations and their 
chartered rights, or of provincial privileges, which served to 
break the blows of the sovereign authority, and to maintain a 
spirit of resistance in the nation. Independently of these po- 
litical institutions—which, however opposed they might be to 
personal liberty, served to keep alive the love of freedom in 
the mind of the public, and which mav be esteemed to have 
been useful in this respect—the manners and opinions of the 
nation confined the royal authority within barriers which were 
not less powerful, although they were less conspicuous. Re- 
ligion, the affections of the people, the benevolence of the 
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prince, the sense of honor, family pride, provincial prejudices, 
custom, and public opinion limited the power of kings, and re- 
strained their authority within an invisible circle. The consti- 
tution of nations was despotic at that time, but their manners 
were free. Princes had the right, but they had neither the 
means nor the desire, of doing whatever they pleased. 

But what now remains of those barriers which formerly ar- 
rested the aggressions of tyranny? Since religion has lost its 
empire over the souls of men, the most prominent boundary 
which divided good from evil is overthrown; the very elements 
of the moral world are indeterminate; the princes and the peo- 
ples of the earth are guided by chance, and none can define the 
natural limits of despotism and the bounds of license. Long 
revolutions have forever destroyed the respect which sur- 
rounded the rulers of the State; and since they have been re- 
lieved from the burden of public esteem, princes may hence- 
forward surrender themselves without fear to the seductions of 
arbitrary power. 

When kings find that the hearts of their subjects are turned 
towards them, they are clement, because they are conscious of 
their strength, and they are chary of the affection of their 
people, because the affection of their people is the bulwark of 
the throne. A mutual interchange of good-will then takes 
place between the prince and the people, which resembles the 
gracious intercourse of domestic society. The subjects may 
murmur at the sovereign’s decree, but they are grieved to dis- 
please him; and the sovereign chastises his subjects with the 
light hand of parental affection. 

But when once the spell of royalty is broken in the tumult 
of revolution; when successive monarchs have crossed the 
throne, so as alternately to display to the people the weakness 
of their right and the harshness of their power, the sovereign 
is no longer regarded by any as the Father of the State, and 
he is feared by all as its master. If he be weak, he is despised ; 
if he be strong, he is detested. He himself is full of animosity 
and alarm; he finds that he is as a stranger in his own country, 
and he treats his subjects like conquered enemies. 

When the provinces and the towns formed so many different 
nations in the midst of their common country, each of them had 
a will of its own, which was opposed to the general spirit of 
subjection; but now that all the parts of the same empire, after 
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having lost their immunities, their customs, their prejudices, 
their traditions, and their names, are subjected and accustomed 
to the same laws, it is not more difficult to oppress them col- 
lectively than it was formerly to oppress them singly. 

Whilst the nobles enjoyed their power, and indeed long after 
that power was lost, the honor of aristocracy conferred an ex- 
traordinary degree of force upon their personal opposition. 
They afford instances of men who, notwithstanding their 
weakness, still entertained a high opinion of their personal 
value, and dared to cope single-handed with the efforts of the 
public authority. But at the present day, when all ranks are 
more and more confounded, when the individual disappears in 
the throng, and is easily lost in the midst of a common ob- 
scurity, when the honor of monarchy has almost lost its em- 
pire without being succeeded by public virtue, and when noth- 
ing can enable man to rise above himself, who shall say at what 
point the exigencies of power and the servility of weakness will 
stop? 

As long as family feeling was kept alive, the antagonist of 
oppression was never alone; he looked about him, and found 
his clients, his hereditary friends, and his kinsfolk. If this 
support was wanting, he was sustained by his ancestors and 
animated by his posterity. But when patrimonial estates are 
divided, and when a few years suffice to confound the dis- 
tinctions of a race, where can family feeling be found? What 
force can there be in the customs of a country which has 
changed and is still perpetually changing, its aspect; in which 
every act of tyranny has a precedent, and every crime an ex- 
ample; in which there is nothing so old that its antiquity can 
save it from destruction, and nothing so unparalleled that its 
novelty can prevent it from being done? What resistance can 
be offered by manners of so pliant a make that they have al- 
ready often yielded? What strength can even public opinion 
have retained, when no twenty persons are connected by a com- 
mon tie; when not a man, nor a family, nor chartered corpora- 
tion, nor class, nor free institution, has the power of represent- 
ing or exerting that opinion; and when every citizen—being 
equally weak, equally poor, and equally dependent—has only 
his personal impotence to oppose to the organized force of the 
government ? 

The annals of France furnish nothing analogous to the con- 
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dition in which that country might then be thrown. But it 
may more aptly be assimilated to the times of old, and to those 
hideous eras of Roman oppression, when the manners of the 
people were corrupted, their traditions obliterated, their habits 
destroyed, their opinions shaken, and freedom, expelled from 
the laws, could find no refuge in the land; when nothing pro- 
tected the citizens, and the citizens no longer protected them- 
selves; when human nature was the sport of man, and princes 
wearied out the clemency of Heaven before they exhausted the 
patience of their subjects. Those who hope to revive the mon- 
archy of Henry IV or of Louis XIV, appear to me to be af- 
flicted with mental blindness; and when I consider the present 
condition of several European nations—a condition to which 
all the others tend—I am led to believe that they will soon be 
left with no other alternative than democratic liberty, or the 
tyranny of the Czsars.n 

And indeed it is deserving of consideration, whether men 
are to be entirely emancipated or entirely enslaved; whether 
their rights are to be made equal, or wholly taken away from 
them. If the rulers of society were reduced either gradually 
to raise the crowd to their own level, or to sink the citizens 
below that of humanity, would not the doubts of many be re- 
solved, the consciences of many be healed, and the community 
prepared to make great sacrifices with little difficulty? In that 
case, the gradual growth of democratic manners and institu- 
tions should be regarded, not as the best, but as the only means 
of preserving freedom; and without liking the government 
of democracy, it might be adopted as the most applicable and 
the fairest remedy for the present ills of society. 

It is difficult to associate a people in the work of govern- 
ment; but it is still more difficult to supply it with experience, 
and to inspire it with the feelings which it requires in order to 
govern well. I grant that the caprices of democracy are per- 
petual; its instruments are rude; its laws imperfect. But if 
it were true that soon no just medium would exist between the 
empire of democracy and the dominion of a single arm, should 
we not rather incline towards the former than submit volun- 
tarily to the latter? And if complete equality be our fate, is it 


n [This prediction of the return of power, was written in 1832, and realized 
France to imperial despotism, and of to the letter in 1852.] 
the true character of that despotic 
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not better to be levelled by free institutions than by despotic 
power? 

Those who, after having read this book, should imagine that 
my intention in writing it has been to propose the laws and 
manners of the Anglo-Americans for the imitation of all demo- 
cratic peoples, would commit a very great mistake; they must 
have paid more attention to the form than to the substance of 
my ideas. My aim has been to show, by the example of Ameri- 
ca, that laws, and especially manners, may exist which will 
allow a democratic people to remain free. But I am very far 
from thinking that we ought to follow the example of the 
American democracy, and copy the means which it has em- 
ployed to attain its ends; for I am well aware of the influence 
which the nature of a country and its political precedents exer- 
cise upon a constitution; and I should regard it as a great mis- 
fortune for mankind if liberty were to exist all over the world 
under the same forms. 

But I am of opinion that if we do not succeed in gradually 
introducing democratic institutions into France, and if we 
despair of imparting to the citizens those ideas and sentiments 
which first prepare them for freedom, and afterwards allow 
them to enjoy it, there will be no independence at all, either 
for the middling classes or the nobility, for the poor or for the 
rich, but an equal tyranny over all; and I foresee that if the 
peaceable empire of the majority be not founded amongst us 
in time, we shall sooner or later arrive at the unlfishited author- 
ity of a single despot. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PRESENT AND PROBABLE FUTURE CONDITION OF 
THE THREE RACES WHICH INHABIT THE TERRITORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


HE principal part of the task which I had imposed upon 
myself is now performed. I have shown, as far as I 
was able, the laws and the manners of the American 

democracy. Here I might stop; but the reader would perhaps 
feel that I had not satisfied his expectations. 

The absolute supremacy of democracy is not all that we meet 
with in America; the inhabitants of the New World may be 
considered from more than one point of view. In the course 
of this work my subject has often led me to speak of the 
Indians and the Negroes; but I have never been able to stop 
in order to show what place these two races occupy in the midst 
of the democratic people whom I was engaged in describing. 
I have mentioned in what spirit, and according to what laws, 
the Anglo-M@herican Union was formed; but I could only 
glance at the dangers which menace that confederation, whilst 
it was equally impossible for me to give a detailed account of its 
chances of duration, independently of its laws and manners. 
When speaking of the united republican States, I hazarded no 
conjectures upon the permanence of republican forms in the 
New World, and when making frequent allusion to the com- 
tiercial activity which reigns in the Union, | was unable to in- 
quire into the future condition of the Americans as a com- 
mercial people. 

These topics are collaterally connected with my subject 
without forming a part of it; they are American without 
being democratic; and to portray democracy has been my 
principal aim. It was therefore necessary to postpone these 
questions, which I now take up as the proper termination of 
my work. 

Voi, 1.—22 337 
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The territory now occupied or claimed by the American 
Union spreads from the shores of the Atlantic to those of the 
Pacific Ocean. On the east and west its limits are those of 
the continent itself. On the south it advances nearly to the 
tropic, and it extends upwards to the icy regions of the North. 
The human beings who are scattered over this space do not 
form, as in Europe, so many branches of the same stock. Three 
races, naturally distinct, and, I might almost say, hostile to 
each other, are discoverable amongst them at the first glance. 
Almost insurmountable barriers had been raised between them 
by education and by law, as well as by their origin and out- 
ward characteristics; but fortune has brought them together 
on the same soil, where, although they are mixed, they do not 
amalgamate, and each race fulfils its destiny apart. 

Amongst these widely differing families of men, the first 
which attracts attention, the superior in intelligence, in power 
and in enjoyment, is the white or European, the man pre-emi- 
nent; and in subordinate grades, the negro and the Indian. 
These two unhappy races have nothing in common; neither 
birth, nor features, nor language, nor habits. Their only re- 
semblance lies in their misfortunes. Both of them occupy an 
inferior rank in the country they inhabit; both suffer from 
tyranny; and if their wrongs are not the same, they origi- 
nate, at any rate, with the same authors. 

If we reasoned from what passes in the world, we should 
almost say that the European is to the other races of man- 
kind, what man is to the lower animals ;—he makes them sub- 
servient to his use; and when he cannot subdue, he destroys 
them. Oppression has, at one stroke, deprived the descendants 
of the Africans of almost all the privileges of humanity. The 
negro of the United States has lost all remembrance of his 
country; the language which his forefathers spoke is never 
heard around him; he abjured their religion and forgot their 
customs when he ceased to belong to Africa, without acquiring 
any claim to European privileges. But he remains half way 
between the two communities; sold by the one, repulsed by 
the other; finding not a spot in the universe to call by the name 
of country, except the faint image of a home which the shelter 
of his master’s roof affords. 

The negro has no family; woman is merely the temporary 
companion of his pleasures, and his children are upon an equal- 
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ity with himself from the moment of their birth. Am I to call 
it a proof of God’s mercy or a visitation of his wrath, that man 
in certain states appears to be insensible to his extreme 
wretchedness, and almost affects, with a depraved taste, the 
cause of his misfortunes? The negro, who is plunged in this 
abyss of evils, scarcely feels his own calamitous situation. Vio- 
lence made him a slave, and the habit of servitude gives him 
the thoughts and desires of a slave; he admires his tyrants 
more than he hates them, and finds his joy and his pride in the 
servile imitation of those who oppress him: his understanding 
is degraded to the level of his soul. 

The negro enters upon slavery as soon as he is born: nay, 
he may have been purchased in the womb, and have begun his 
slavery before he began his existence. Equallytevoid of wants 
and of enjoyment, and useless to himself, he learns, with his 
first notions of existence, that he is the property of another, 
who has an interest in preserving his life, and that the care of it 
does not devolve upon himself; even the power of thought ap- 
pears to him a useless gift of Providence, and he quietly en- 
joys the privileges of his debasement. If he becomes free, in- 
dependence is often felt by him to be a heavier burden than 
slavery; for having learned, in the course of his life, to sub- 
mit to everything except reason, he is too much unacquainted 
with her dictates to obey them. A thousand new desires beset 
him, and he is destitute of the knowledge and energy necessary 
to resist them: these are masters which it is necessary to 
contend with, and he has learnt only to submit and obey. 
In short, he sinks to such a depth of wretchedness, that while 
servitude brutalizes, liberty destroys him. 

Oppression has been no less fatal to the Indian than to the 
negro race, but its effects are different. Before the arrival of 
white men in the New World, the inhabitants of North 
America lived quietly in their woods, enduring the vicissitudes 
and practising the virtues and vices common to savage nations. 
The Europeans, having dispersed the Indian tribes and driven 
them into the deserts, condemned them to a wandering life full 
of inexpressible sufferings. 

Savage nations are only controlled by opinion and by cus- 
tom. When the North American Indians had lost the senti- 
ment of attachment to their country; when their families were 
dispersed, their traditions obscured, and the chain of their 
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recollections broken; when all their habits were changed, and 
their wants increased beyond measure, European tyranny ren- 
dered them more disorderly and less civilized than they were 
before. The moral and physical condition of these tribes con- 
tinually grew worse, and they became more barbarous as they 
became more wretched. Nevertheless, the Europeans have 
not been able to metamorphose the character of the Indians; 
and though they have had power to destroy them, they have 
never been able to make them submit to the rules of civilized 
society. 

The lot of the negro is placed on the extreme limit of servi- 
tude, while that of the Indian lies on the uttermost verge of 
liberty; and slavery does not produce more fatal effects upon 
the first, than inslependence upon the second. The negro has 
lost all property in his own person, and he cannot dispose of his 
existence without committing a sort of fraud: but the savage 
is his own master as soon as he is able to act; parental author- 
ity is scarcely known to him; he has never bent his will to that 
of any of his kind, nor learned the difference between voluntary 
obedience and a shameful subjection; and the very name of 
law is unknown to him. To be free, with him, signifies to es- 
cape from all the shackles of society. As he delights in this 
barbarous independence, and would rather perish than sacrifice 
the least part.of it, civilization has little power over him. 

The negro makes a thousand fruitless efforts to insinuate 
himself amongst men who repulse him; he conforms to the 
tastes of his oppressors, adopts their opinions, and hopes by 
imitating them to form a part of their community. Having 
been told from infancy that his race is naturally inferior to 
that of the whites, he assents to the proposition and is ashamed 
of his own nature. In each of his features he discovers a trace 
of slavery, and, if it were in his power, he would willingly rid 
himself of everything that makes him what he is. 

The Indian, on the contrary, has his imagination inflated 
with the pretended nobility of his origin, and lives and dies in 
the midst of these dreams of pride. Far from desiring to con- 
form his habits to ours, he loves his savage life as the distin- 
guishing mark of his race, and he repels every advance to 
civilization, less perhaps from the hatred which he entertains 
for it, than from a dread of resembling the Europeans.e While 


a The native of North America retains of his habits with a degree of tenacity 
his opinions and the most insignificant which has no parallel in history. For 
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he has nothing to oppose to our perfection in the arts but the 
resources of the desert, to our tactics nothing but undisci- 
plined courage; whilst our well-digested plans are met by the 
spontaneous instincts of savage life, who can wonder if he fails 
in this unequal contest? 

The negro, who earnestly desires to mingle his race with 
that of the European, cannot effect it; while the Indian, who 
might succeed to a certain extent, disdains to make the attempt. 
The servility of the one dooms him to slavery, the pride of the 
other to death. 

I remember that while I was travelling through the forests 
which still cover the State of Alabama, I arrived one day at the 
log house of a pioneer. I did not wish to penetrate into the 
dwelling of the American, but retired to rest myself for a while 
on the margin of a spring, which was not far off, in the woods. 
While I was in this place (which was in the neighborhood of 
the Creek territory), an Indian woman appeared, followed by 
a negress, and holding by the hand a little white girl of five or 
six years old, whom | took to be the daughter of the pioneer. 
A sort of barbarous luxury set off the costume of the Indian; 
rings of metal were hanging from her nostrils and ears; her 
hair, which was adorned with glass beads, fell loosely upon her 
shoulders; and I saw that she was not married, for she still 
wore that necklace of shells which the bride always deposits on 
the nuptial couch. The negress was clad in squalid European 
garments. They all three came and seated themselves upon 
the banks of the fountain; and the young Indian, taking the 
child in her arms, lavished upon her such fond caresses as 


member of civilized society. When the 
war broke out between ourselves and 
the English in 1810, I saw this young 
man again ; he was serving in our army, 
at the head of the warriors of his tribe, 


more than two hundred years the wan- 
dering tribes of North America have 
had daily intercourse with the whites, 
and they have never derived from them 
either a custom or an idea. Yet the 


Europeans have exercised a powerful in- 
fluence over the savages: they have 
made them more licentious, but not 
more European. In the summer of 1831 
I happened to be beyond Lake Michi- 
gan, at a place called Green Bay, which 
serves as the extreme frontier between 
the United States and the Indians on 
the north-western side. Here I became 
acquainted with an American officer, 
Major H., who, after talking to me at 
length on the inflexibility of the Indian 
character, related the following fact:— 
“T formerly knew a young Indian,” 
said he, ‘“‘ who had been educated at a 
college in New England, where he had 
greatly distinguished himself, and had 
acquired the external appearance of a 


for the Indians were admitted amongst 
the ranks of the Americans, upon condi- 
tion that they would abstain from their 
horrible custom of scalping their vic- 
tims. On the evening of the battle of 
- « »» C. came and sat himself down 
by the fire of our bivouac. asked 
him what had been his fortune that day : 
he related his exploits; and growing 
warm and animated by the recollection 
of them, he concluded by suddenly open- 
ing the breast of his coat, saying, ‘ You 
must not betray me—see here!” And I 
actually beheld,” said the Major, ‘“* he- 
tween his body and his shirt, the skin 
and hair of an English head, still drip- 
ping with gore.” 
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mothers give; while the negress endeavored by various little 
artifices to attract the attention of the young Creole. 

The child displayed in her slightest gestures a consciousness 
of superiority which formed a strange contrast with her in- 
fantine weakness; as if she received the attentions of her com- 
panions with a sort of condescension. The negress was seated 
on the ground before her mistress, watching her smallest de- 
sires, and apparently divided between strong affection for the 
child and servile fear; whilst the savage displayed, in the midst 
of her tenderness, an air of freedom and of pride which was 
almost ferocious. I had approached the group, and I con- 
templated them in silence; but my curiosity was probably dis- 
pleasing to the Indian woman, for she suddenly rose, pushed 
the child roughly from her, and giving me an angry look 
plunged into the thicket. I had often chanced to see individu- 
als met together in the same place, who belonged to the three 
races of men which people North America. I had perceived 
from many different results the preponderance of the whites. 
But in the picture which I have just been describing there was 
something peculiarly touching; a bond of affection here united 
the oppressors with the oppressed, and the effort of nature to 
bring them together rendered still more striking the immense 
distance placed between them by prejudice and by law. 


THE PRESENT AND PROBABLE FUTURE CONDITION OF THE 
INDIAN TRIBES WuHicH INHABIT THE TERRITORY Pos- 
SESSED BY THE UNION 


Gradual disappearance of the native tribes—Manner in which it takes 
place—Miseries accompanying the forced migrations of the Indians 
—The savages o.. North America had only two ways of escaping 
destruction’ war or civilization—They are no longer able to make 
war— Reasons wh; they refused to become civilized when it was in 
their power, and why they cannot become so now that they desire it 
—Instance of the Creeks and Cherokees—Policy of the particular 
States towards these Indians—Policy of the Federal Government. 


None of the Indian tribes which formerly inhabited the ter- 
ritory of New England—the Naragansetts, the Mohicans, the 
Pecots—have any existence but in the recollection of man. 
The Lenapes, who received William Penn, a hundred and fifty 
years ago, upon the banks of the Delaware, have disappeared ; 
and I myself met with the last of the Iroquois, who were beg- 
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ging alms. The nations I have mentioned formerly covered 
the country to the sea-coast; but a traveller at the present day 
must penetrate more than a hundred leagues into the interior 
of the continent to find an Indian. Not only have these wild 
tribes receded, but they are destroyed; 5 and as they give way 
or perish, an immense and increasing people fills their place. 
There is no instance upon record of so prodigious a growth, 
or so rapid a destruction: the mariner in which the latter 
change takes place is not difficult to describe. 

When the Indians were the sole inhabitants of the wilds 
from whence they have since been expelled, their wants were 
few. Their arms were of their own manufacture, their only 
drink was the water of the brook, and their clothes consisted 
of the skins of animals, whose flesh furnished them with food. 

The Europeans introduced amongst the savages of North 
America fire-arms, ardent spirits, and iron: they taught them 
to exchange for manufactured stuffs, the rough garments 
which had previously satisfied their untutored simplicity. 
Having acquired new tastes, without the arts by which they 
could be gratified, the Indians were obliged to have recourse 
to the workmanship of the whites; but in return for their 
productions the savage had nothing to offer except the rich 
furs which still abounded in his woods. Hence the chase be- 
came necessary, not merely to provide for his subsistence, but 
in order to procure the only objects of barter which he could 
furnish to Europe.e Whilst the wants of the natives were 
thus increasing, their resources continued to diminish. 


bIn the thirteen original States there 
are only 6,273 Indians remaining. (See 
Legislative Documents, 2zoth Congress, 
No. 117, p. 90.) [The decrease in now 
far greater, and is verging on extinc- 
tion. See page 360 of this volume.] 

c Messrs. Clarke and Cass, in their 
Report to Congress on February 4, 
1829, p. 23, expressed themselves thus:— 
“The time when the Indians generally 
could supply themselves with food and 
clothing, without any of the articles of 
civilized life, has long since passed away. 
The more remote tribes, beyond the 
Mississippi, who live where immense 
herds of buffalo are yet to be found and 
who follow those animals in their peri- 
odical migrations, could more easily 
than any others recur to the habits of 
their ancestors, and live without the 
white man or any of his manufactures. 
But the buffalo is constantly receding. 
The srialler animals, the bear, the deer, 
the beaver, the otter, the muskrat, etc.. 
Principally minister to the comfort and 


support of the Indians ; and these can- 
not be taken without guns, ammunition, 
and traps. Among the Northwestern 
Indians particularly, the labor of sup- 
plying a family with food is excessive. 
Day after day is spent by the hunter 
without success, and during this in- 
terval his family must subsist upon bark 
or roots, or perish. Want and misery 
are around them and among them. 
Many die every winter from actual 
starvation.” : 

The Indians will not live as Europeans 
live, and yet they can neither subsist 
without them, nor exactly after the 
fashion of their fathers. This is demon- 
strated by a fact which I likewise give 
ape official authority. Some Indians 
of a tribe on the banks of Lake Superior 
had killed a European ; the American 
government interdicted all trafic with 
the tribe to which the guilty parties be- 
longed, until they were delivered up to 
justice: This measure had the desired 
effect. 
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From the moment when a European settlement is formed 
in the neighborhood of the territory occupied by the Indians, 
the beasts of chase take the alarm.4d Thousands of savages, 
wandering in the forests and destitute of any fixed dwelling, 
did not disturb them; but as soon as the continuous sounds of 
European labor are heard in their neighborhood, they begin 
to flee away, and retire to the West, where their instinct teaches 
them that they will find deserts of immeasurable extent. “ The 
buffalo is constantly receding,” say Messrs. Clarke and Cass 
in their Report of the year 1829; “a few years since they ap- 
proached the base of the Alleghany; and a few years hence they 
may even be rare upon the immense plains which extend to the 
base of the Rocky Mountains.” I have been assured that this 
effect of the approach of the whites is often felt at two hun- 
dred leagues’ distance from their frontier. Their influence is 
thus exerted over tribes whose name is unknown to them; and 
who suffer the evils of usurpation long before they are ac- 
quainted with the authors of their distress.e 

Bold adventurers soon penetrate into the country the Indians 
have deserted, and when they have advanced about fifteen or 
twenty leagues from the extreme frontiers of the whites, they 
begin to build habitations for civilized beings in the midst of 
the wilderness. This is done without difficulty, as the terri- 
tory of a hunting-nation is ill-defined; it is the common prop- 
erty of the tribe, and belongs to no one in particular, so that 
individual interests are not concerned in the protection of any 
part of it. 

A few European families, settled in different situations at 
a considerable distance from each other, soon drive away the 
wild animals which remain between their places of abode. 
The Indians, who had previously lived in a sort of abundance, 
then find it difficult to subsist, and still more difficult to pro- 
cure the articles of barter which they stand in need of. 

To drive away their game is to deprive them of the means 

d“ Five years ago,” (says Volney in eThe truth of what I here advance 
is “Tableau des Etats- nis,” 2: 0) may be easily proved by consulting the 
ki SteSitory which now forme part habiting the ‘United States. and: thelr 
of the State of Illinois, but which at the territories. (Legislative Documents, 
time I mention was completely wild 20th Congress, No. 117, pp. 90-105.) It 
(1797), you could not cross a prairie is there shown that the tribes in the 
without seeing herds of from four to five centre of America are rapidly decreas- 


hundred buffaloes. There are now none _ing, although the Europeans are still at 
remaining ; they swam across the Mis- a considerable distance from them, 


sissippi to escape from the hunters, and 
more particularly from the bells of the 


American cows. 
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of existence, as effectually as if the fields of our agriculturists 
were stricken with barrenness; and they are reduced, like fam- 
ished wolves, to prowl through the forsaken woods in quest of 
prey. Their instinctive love of their country attaches them to 
the soil which gave them birth,f even after it has ceased to 
yield anything but misery and death. At length they are com- 
pelled to acquiesce, and to depart: they follow the traces of the 
elk, the buffalo, and the beaver, and are guided by these wild 
animals in the choice of their future country. Properly speak- 
ing, therefore, it is not the Europeans who drive away the na- 
tive inhabitants of America; it is famine which compels them 
to recede; a happy distinction which had escaped the casuists 
of former times, and for which we are indebted to modern dis- 
covery ! 

It is impossible to conceive the extent of the sufferings which 
attend these forced emigrations. They are undertaken by a 
people already exhausted and reduced; and the countries to 
which the newcomers betake themselves are inhabited by 
other tribes which receive them with jealous hostility. Hun- 
ger is in the rear; war awaits them, and misery besets them on 
all sides. In the hope of escaping from such a host of enemies, 
they separate, and each individual endeavors to procure the 
means of supporting his existence in solitude and secrecy, liv- 
ing in the immensity of the desert like an outcast in civilized 
society. The social tie, which distress had long since weak- 
ened, is then dissolved; they have lost their country, and their 
people soon desert them: their very families are obliterated ; 
the names they bore in common are forgotten, their language 
perishes, and all traces of their origin disappear. Their nation 
has ceased to exist, except in the recollection of the antiquaries 
of America and a few of the learned of Europe. 

I should be sorry to have my reader suppose that I am color- 
ing the picture too highly; I saw with my own eyes several of 
the cases of misery which I have been describing; and I was 
the witness of sufferings which I have not the power to por- 
tray. 


f The Indians,” say Messrs. Clarke 


strongly upon the tribes who have made 
and Cass in their Report to Congress, 


few or no cessions, but which are grad- 


p. 15, “ are attached to their country by 
the same feelings which bind us to 
ours ; and, besides, there are certain 
superstitious notions connected with 
the alienation of what the Great Spirit 
gave to their ancestors, which operate 


ually weakened _as our intercourse with 
them is extended. ‘We will not sell 
the spot which contains the bones of 
our fathers,’ is almost always the first 
answer to a proposition for a sale.” 
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At the end of the year 1831, whilst I was on the left bank of 
the Mississippi at a place named by Europeans, Memphis, there 
arrived a numerous band of Choctaws (or Chactas, as they are 
called by the French in Louisiana). These savages had left 
their country, and were endeavoring to gain the right bank of 
the Mississippi, where they hoped to find an asylum which had 
been promised them by the American government. It was 
then the middle of winter, and the cold was unusually severe; 
the snow had frozen hard upon the ground, and the river was 
drifting huge masses of ice. The Indians had their families 
with them; and they brought in their train the wounded and 
sick, with children newly born, and old men upon the verge of 
death. They possessed neither tents nor wagons, but only 
their arms and some provisions. I saw them embark to pass 
the mighty river, and never will that solemn spectacle fade 
from my remembrance. No cry, no sob was heard amongst 
the assembled crowd; all were silent. Their calamities were 
of ancient date, and they knew them to be irremediable. The 
Indians had all stepped into the bark which was to carry them 
across, but their dogs remained upon the bank. As soon as 
these animals perceived that their masters were finally leaving 
the shore, they set up a dismal howl, and, plunging all together 
into the icy waters of the Mississippi, they swam after the boat. 

The ejectment of the Indians very often takes place at the 
present day, in a regular, and, as it were, a legal manner. When 
the European population begins to approach the limit of the 
desert inhabited by a savage tribe, the government of the 
United States usually dispatches envoys to them, who assemble 
the Indians in a large plain, and having first eaten and drunk 
with them, accost them in the following manner: “ What have 
you to do in the land of your fathers? Before long, you must 
dig up their bones in order to live. In what respect is the coun- 
try you inhabit better than another? Are there no woods, 
marshes, or prairies, except where you dwell? And can you 
live nowhere but under your own sun? Beyond those moun- 
tains which you see at the horizon, beyond the lake which 
bounds your territory on the west, there lie vast countries 
where beasts of chase are found in great abundance; sell your 
lands to us, and go to live happily in those solitudes.” After 
holding this language, they spread before the eyes of the Ind- 
ians firearms, woollen garments, kegs of brandy, glass neck- 
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laces, bracelets of tinsel, earrings, and looking-glasses.¢e If, 
when they have beheld all these riches, they still hesitate, it is 
insinuated that they have not the means of refusing their re- 
quired consent, and that the government itself will not long 
have the power of protecting them in their rights. What are 
they to do? Half convinced, and half compelled, they go to 
inhabit new deserts, where the importunate whites will not let 
them remain ten years in tranquillity. In this manner do the 
Americans obtain, at a very low price, whole provinces, which 
the richest sovereigns of Europe could not purchase.h 7 

These are great evils; and it must be added that they appear 
to me to be irremediable. I believe that the Indian nations of 
North America are doomed to perish; and that whenever the 
Europeans shall be established on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, that race of men will be no more.s The Indians had 
only the two alternatives of war or civilization; in other words, 
they must either have destroyed the Europeans or become their 


equals. 


g See, in the Legislative Documents 
of Congress (Doc. 117), the narrative of 
what takes place on these occasions. 
This curious passage is from the above- 
mentioned report, made to Congress by 
Messrs. Clarke and Cass in February 
1829. Mr. Cass is now the Secretary of 


ar. 

“The Indians,” says the _ report, 
“reach the treaty-ground poor and al- 
most naked. Large quantities of goods 
are taken there by the traders, and are 
seen and examined by the Indians. The 
women and children become importu- 
nate to have their wants supplied, and 
their influence is soon exerted to induce 
a sale. Their improvidence is habitual 
and unconquerable. The gratification 
of his immediate wants and desires is 
the ruling passion of an Indian. The 
expectation of future advantages seldom 
produces much effect. he experience 
of the past is lost, and the prospects 
of the future disregarded. It would be 
utterly hopeless to demand a cession 
of land, unless the means were at hand 
of gratifying their immediate wants; 
and when their condition and _circum- 
stances are fairly considered, it ought 
not to surprise us that they are so 
anxious to relieve themselves.” 

hOn May 19, 1830, Mr. Edward Ev- 
erett affirmed before the House of 
Representatives, that the Americans 
had already acquired by treaty, to the 
east and west of the Mississippi, 230,- 
000,000 of acres. In 188 the Osages 
gave up 48,000,000 acres for an annual 
payment of $1,000. In 1818 the Quapaws 
vielded up 29,000,000 acres for $4,000. 
They reserved for themselves a terri- 
tory of 1,000,000 acres hunting- 
ground. A solemn oath was taken that 
it should be respected : but before long 
it was invaded like the rest. 


for a 


Mr. Bell, in his Report of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, February 24, 
1830, has these words:—‘ To pay an 
Indian tribe what their ancient hunting- 
grounds are worth to them, after the 
game is fled or destroyed, as a mode of 
appropriating wild lands claimed by 
Indians, has been found more conven- 
ient, and certainly it is more agreeab!2 
to the forms of justice, as well as more 
merciful, than to assert the possession 
of them by the sword. Thus the prac- 
tice of buying Indian titles is but the 
substitute which humanity and_ ex- 
pediency have imposed, in place of the 
sword, in arriving at the actual en- 
joyment of property claimed by the 
right of discovery, and sanctioned by 
the natural superiority allowed to the 
claims of civilized communities over 
those of savage tribes. Up to the pres- 
ent time so invariable has been the oper- 
ation of certain causes, first in dimin- 
ishing the value of forest lands to the 
Indians, and secondly in disposin 
them to sell readily, that the plan o 
buying their right of occupancy has 
never threatened to retard, in any per- 
ceptible degree, the prosperity of any 
of the States.” (Legislative Docu- 
ments, 21st Congress, No. 227, p. 6.) 

+ This seems, indeed, to be the opinion 
of almost all American statesmen. 
“Judging of the future by the past,” 
says Mr. Cass, “ we cannot err in an- 
ticipating a progressive diminution of 
their numbers, and their eventual ex- 
tinction, unless our border should be- 
come stationary, and they be removed 
beyond it, or unless some radical change 
should take place, in the principles of 
our intercourse with them, which it is 
easier to hope for than to expect.” 
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At the first settlement of the colonies they might have found 
it possible, by uniting their forces, to deliver themselves from 
the small bodies of strangers who landed on their continent.j 
They several times attempted to do it, and were on the point of 
succeeding; but the disproportion of their resources, at the 
present day, when compared with those of the whites, is too 
great to allow such an enterprise to be thought of. Neverthe- 
less, there do arise from time to time among the Indians men 
of penetration, who foresee the final destiny which awaits the 
native population, and who exert themselves to unite all the 
tribes in common hostility to the Europeans; but their efforts 
are unavailing. Those tribes which are in the neighborhood 
of the whites, are too much weakened to offer an effectual re- 
sistance; whilst the others, giving way to that childish care- 
lessness of the morrow which characterizes savage life, wait for 
the near approach of danger before they prepare to meet it; 
some are unable, the others are unwilling, to exert themselves. 

It is easy to foresee that the Indians will never conform to 
civilization; or that it will be too late, whenever they may be 
inclined to make the experiment. 

Civilization is the result of a long social process which takes 
place in the same spot, and is handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, each one profiting by the experience of the 
last. Of all nations, those submit to civilization with the most 
difficulty which habitually live by the chase. Pastoral tribes, 
indeed, often change their place of abode; but they follow a 
regular order in their migrations, and often return again to 
their old stations, whilst the dwelling of the hunter varies with 
that of the animals he pursues. 

Several attempts have been made to diffuse knowledge 
amongst the Indians, without controlling their wandering pro- 
pensities; by the Jesuits in Canada, and by the Puritans in 
New England; but none of these endeavors were crowned 
by any lasting success. Civilization began in the cabin, but it 
soon retired to expire in the woods. The great error of these 
legislators of the Indians was their not understanding that, in 
order to succeed in civilizing a people, it is first necessary to 


j Amongst other warlike enterprises k See the “Histoire de la Nouvelle 
there was one of the Wampanaogs, an France,” by Charlevoix, and the wor 
other confederate tribes, under Metacom __ entitled “ Lettres édifiantes.” 
in 1675, against the colonists of New 
England ; the English were also en- 
gaged in war in Virginia in 1623, 
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fix it; which cannot be done without inducing it to cultivate the 
soil; the Indians ought in the first place to have been accus- 
tomed to agriculture. But not only are they destitute of this 
indispensable preliminary to civilization, they would even have 
great difficulty in acquiring it. Men who have once abandoned 
themselves to the restless and adventurous life of the hunter, 
feel an insurmountable disgust for the constant and regular 
labor which tillage requires. We see this proved in the bosom 
of our own society; but it is far more visible among peoples 
whose partiality for the chase is a part of their national char- 
acter. 

Independently of this general difficulty, there is another, 
which applies peculiarly to the Indians; they consider labor 
not merely as an evil, but as a disgrace; so that their pride pre- 
vents them from becoming civilized, as much as their indolence.! 

There is no Indian so wretched as not to retain under his hut 
of bark a lofty idea of his personal worth; he considers the 
cares of industry and labor as degrading occupations ; he com- 
pares the husbandman to the ox which traces the furrow; and 
even in our most ingenious handicraft, he can see nothing but 
the labor of slaves. Not that he is devoid of admiration for 
the power and intellectual greatness of the whites; but al- 
though the result of our efforts surprises him, he contemns the 
means by which we obtain it; and while he acknowledges our 
ascendancy, he still believes in his superiority. War and hunt- 
ing are the only pursuits which appear to him worthy to be the 
occupations of a man.m The Indian, in the dreary solitude of 
his woods, cherishes the same ideas, the same opinions as the 
noble of the Middle Ages in his castle, and he only requires to 
become a conqueror to complete the resemblance; thus, how- 


i “Tn all the tribes,” says Volney, in 
his “Tableau des Etats-Unis,” p. 423 
“there still exists a generation of old 
warriors, who cannot forbear, when 
they see their countrymen using the 
hoe, from exclaiming against the de- 
gradation of ancient manners, and as- 
serting that the savages owe their de- 
cline to these innovations ; adding, that 
they have only to return to their primi- 
tive habits in order to recover their 
power and their glory.” : 

m The foliowing description occurs in 
an official document: ‘ Until a young 
man has been engaged with an enemy, 
and has performed some acts of valor, 
he gains no consideration, but is. regard- 
ed nearly as a woman. In their great 
war-dances all the warriors in succes- 


sion strike the post, as it is called, and 
recount their exploits. On these oc- 
casions their auditory consists of the 
kinsmen, friends, and comrades of the 
narrator. The profound impression 
which his discourse produces on them 
is manifested by the silent attention it 
receives, and by the loud shouts which 
hail its termination. The young man 
who finds himself at such a meeting 
without anything to recount is very un- 
happy ; and instances have sometimes 
occurred of young warriors, whose pas- 
sions had been thus inflamed, quittin 

the war-dance suddenly, and going 0 

alone to seek for trophies which the 

might exhibit, and adventures whic 

they might be allowed to relate.” 
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ever strange it may seem, it is in the forests of the New World, 
and not amongst the Europeans who people its coasts, that the 
ancient prejudices of Europe are still in existence. 

More than once, in the course of this work, I have endeavored 
to explain the prodigious influence which the social condition 
appears to exercise upon the laws and the manners of men; 
and I beg to add a few words on the same subject. 

When I perceive the resemblance which exists between the 
political institutions of our ancestors, the Germans, and of the 
wandering tribes of North America; between the customs de- 
scribed by Tacitus, and those of which I have sometimes been a 
witness, I cannot help thinking that the same cause has brought 
about the same results in both hemispheres; and that in the 
midst of the apparent diversity of human affairs, a certain 
number of primary facts may be discovered, from which all the 
others are derived. In what we usually call the German insti- 
tutions, then, I am inclined only to perceive barbarian habits; 
and the opinions of savages in what we style feudal principles. 

However strongly the vices and prejudices of the North 
American Indians may be opposed to their becoming agricul- 
tural and civilized, necessity sometimes obliges them to it. Sev- 
eral of the Southern nations, and amongst others the Cherokees 
and the Creeks,» were surrounded by Europeans, who had 
landed on the shores of the Atlantic; and who, either descend- 
ing the Ohio or proceeding up the Mississippi, arrived simul- 
taneously upon their borders. These tribes have not been 
driven from place to place, like their Northern brethren; but 
they have been gradually enclosed within narrow limits, like 
the game within the thicket, before the huntsmen plunge into 
the interior. The Indians who were thus placed between civili- 
zation and death, found themselves obliged to live by ignomin- 
ious labor like the whites. They took to agriculture, and with- 
out entirely forsaking their old habits or manners, sacrificed 
only as much as was necessary to their existence. 


, * These nations are now swallowed up 
in the States of Georgia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and epatiged oe There were 
formerly in the South four great nations 
{remnants of which still exist), the 
Choctaws, the Chickasaws, the Creeks, 
and the Cherokees. The remnants of 
these four nations amounted, in 1830, to 
about 75,000 individuals. It is computed 
that there are now remaining in the 
territory occupied or claimed by the 
Anglo-American Union about 300,000 
Indians. (See Proceedings of the Ind- 


ian Board in the City of New York.) 
The official documents supplied to Con- 
gress make the number amount to 313,- 
130. The reader who is curious to know 
the names and numerical strength of all 
the tribes which inhabit the Anglo- 
American territory should consult the 
documents I refer to. (Legislative 
Documents, zoth Congress, No. 117, pp. 
go-105.) [In the Census of 1870 it ts 
stated that the Indian population of the 
United States is only 25,731, of whom 
7,244 are in California,] 
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The Cherokees went further; they created a written lan- 
guage; established a permanent form of government; and as 
everything proceeds rapidly in the New World, before they had 
all of them clothes, they set up a newspaper.o 

The growth of European habits has been remarkably accel- 
erated among these Indians by the mixed race which has sprung 
up.’ Deriving intelligence from their father’s side, without en- 
tirely losing the savage customs of the mother, the half-blaod 
forms the natural link between civilization and barbarism. 
Wherever this race has multiplied the savage state has become 
modified, and a great change has taken place in the manners of 
the people.¢ 

The success of the Cherokees proves that the Indians are 
capable of civilization, but it does not prove that they will suc- 
ceed in it. This difficulty which the Indians find in submitting 
to civilization proceeds from the influence of a general cause, 
which it is almost impossible for them to escape. An attentive 
survey of history demonstrates that, in general, barbarous na- 
tions have raised themselves to civilization by degrees, and by 
their own efforts. Whenever they derive knowledge from a 
foreign people, they stood towards it in the relation of con- 
querors, and not of a conquered nation. When the conquered 
nation is enlightened, and the conquerors are half savage, as in 
the case of the invasion of Rome by the Northern nations or 
that of China by the Mongols, the power which victory bestows 

ol brought back with me to France 
one or two copies of this singular publi- 
cation. 


f See in the Report of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, z1st Congress, No. 


desert, and won the friendship of the 
Indian by exaggerating his vices and his 
virtues. M. de Senonville, the gover- 
nor of Canada, wrote thus to Louis 
XIV in 1685: “ It has long been believed 


227, p. 23, the reasons for the multinlica- 
tion of Indians of mixed blood among 
the Cherokees. The principal cause 
dates from the War of Independence. 
Many Anglo-Americans of Georgia, hav- 
ing taken the side of England, were 
obliged to retreat among the Indians, 
where they married. 

q Unhappily the mixed race has been 
less numerous and less influential in 
North America than in any other coun- 
try. The American continent was peo- 
pled by two great nations of Europe, 
the French and the English. The former 
were not slow in connecting themselves 
with the daughters of the natives, but 
there was an unfortunate affinity be- 
tween the Indian character and their 
own : instead of giving the tastes and 
habits of civilized” life to the savages, 
the French too often grew passionately 
fond of the state of wild freedom they 
found them in. They became the most 
dangerous of the inhabitants of the 


that in order to civilize the savages we 
ought to draw them nearer to us. But 
there is every reason to suppose we 
have been mistaken. Those which have 
been brought into contact with us have 
not become French, and the French who 
have lived among them are changed into 
savages, affecting to dress and live like 
them.” (“‘ History of New France,” by 
Charlevoix, vol. ii., p. 345.) The Eng- 
lishman, on the contrary, continuin 
obstinately attached to the customs ahd 
the most insignificant habits of his fore- 
fathers, has remained in the midst of 
the American solitudes just what he was 
in the bosom of European cities; he 
would not allow of any communication 
with savages whom he despised, and 
avoided with care the union of his race 
with theirs. Thus while the French ex- 
ercised no salutary influence over the 
Indians, the English have always re 
mained alien from them. 
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upon the barbarian is sufficient to keep up his importance among 
civilized men, and permit him to rank as their equal, until he 
becomes their rival: the one has might on his side, the other 
has intelligence; the former admires the knowledge and the 
arts of the conquered, the latter envies the power of the con- 
querors. The barbarians at length admit civilized man into 
their palaces, and he in turn opens his schools to the barbarians. 
But when the side on which the physical force lies, also pos- 
sesses an intellectual preponderance, the conquered party sel- 
dom become civilized; it retreats, or is destroyed. It may 
therefore be said, in a general way, that savages go forth in 
arms to seek knowledge, but that they do not receive it when it 
comes to them. 

If the Indian tribes which now inhabit the heart of the con- 
tinent could summon up energy enough to attempt to civilize 
themselves, they might possibly succeed. Superior already to 
the barbarous nations which surround them, they would gradu- 
ally gain strength and experience, and when the Europeans 
should appear upon their borders, they would be in a state, if 
not to maintain their independence, at least to assert their right 
to the soil, and to incorporate themselves with the conquerors. 
But it is the misfortune of Indians to be brought into contact 
with a civilized people, which is also (it must be owned) the 
most avaricious nation on the globe, whilst they are still semi- 
barbarian: to find despots in their instructors, and to receive 
knowledge from the hand of oppression. Living in the free- 
dom of the woods, the North American Indian was destitute, 
but he had no feeling of inferiority towards anyone; as soon, 
however, as he desires to penetrate into the social scale of the 
whites, he takes the lowest rank in society, for he enters, ig- 
norant and poor, within the pale of science and wealth. After 
having led a life of agitation, beset with evils and dangers, but 
at the same time filled with proud emotions,r he is obliged to 

y There is in the adventurous life of 


the hunter a certain irresistible charm, 
which seizes the heart of man and car- 


wrecks of powerful tribes wandering at 
random amid the ice and snow and 
desolate solitudes of Canada. Hunger 


ries him away in spite of reason and ex- 
perience. This is plainly shown by the 
memoirs of Tanner. Tanner is a Euro- 
pean who was carried away at the age 
of six by the Indians, and has remained 
thirty years with them in the woods. 
Nothing can be conceived more ap- 
palling that the miseries which he de- 
scribes. He tells us of tribes without a 
chief, families without a nation to call 
their own, men in a state of isolation, 


and cold pursue them ; every day their 
life is in jeopardy. Amongst these men, 
manners have lost their empire, tradi- 
tions are without power. They become 
more and more savage. Tanner shared 
in all these miseries ; he was aware of 
his European origin ; he was not kept 
away from the whites by force ; on the 
contrary, he came every year to trade 
with them, entered their dwellings, and 
witnessed their enjoyments ; he knew 
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submit to a wearisome, obscure, and degraded state; and to 
gain the bread which nourishes him by hard and ignoble labor; 
such are in his eyes the only results of which civilization can 
boast: and even this much he is not sure to obtain. 

When the Indians undertake to imitate their European neigh- 
bors, and to till the earth like the settlers, they are immediately 
exposed to a very formidable competition. The white man is 
skilled in the craft of agriculture; the Indian is a rough begin- 
ner in an art with which he is unacquainted. The former reaps 
abundant crops without difficulty, the latter meets with a thou- 
sand obstacles in raising the fruits of the earth. 

The European is placed amongst a population whose wants 
he knows and partakes. The savage is isolated in the midst of 
a hostile people, with whose manners, language, and laws he is 
imperfectly acquainted, but without whose assistance he can- 
not live. He can only procure the materials of comfort by bar- 
tering his commodities against the goods of the European, for 
the assistance of his countrymen is wholly insufficient to supply 
his wants. When the Indian wishes to sell the produce of his 
labor, he cannot always meet with a purchaser, whilst the Euro- 
pean readily finds a market; and the former can only produce 
at a considerable cost that which the latter vends at a very low 
rate. Thus the Indian has no sooner escaped those evils to 
which barbarous nations are exposed, than he is subjected to 
the still greater miseries of civilized communities; and he 
finds is scarcely less difficult to live in the midst of our abun- 
dance, than in the depth of his own wilderness. 

He has not yet lost the habits of his erratic life; the tradi- 
tions of his fathers and his passion for the chase are still alive 
within him. The wild enjoyments which formerly animated 
him in the woods, painfully excite his troubled imagination ; 
and his former privations appear to be less keen, his former 
perils less appalling. He contrasts the independence which he 
possessed amongst his equals with the servile position which he 


that whenever he chose to return to 


of his children refused to share his tran- 
civilized life he was perfectly able to do i 


quil and easy situation. I saw Tanner 


so—and he remained thirty years in the 
deserts. When he came into civilized 
society he declared that the rude ex- 
istence which he described, had a secret 
charm for him which he was unable to 
define : he returned to it again and 
again : at length he abandoned it with 
ee regret ; and when he was at 
ength fixed among the whites, several 


VoL. I.—23 


myself at the lower end of Lake Su- 
perior ; he seemed to me to be more like 
a savage than a civilized being. His 
book is written without either taste or 
order; but he gives, even unconscious- 
lv, a lively picture of the prejudices, the 
passions, the vices, and, above all, of 
the destitution in which he lived. 
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occupies in civilized society. On the other hand, the solitudes 
which were so long his free home are still at hand; a few 
hours’ march will bring him back to them once more. The 
whites offer him a sum, which seems to him to be considerable, 
for the ground which he has begun to clear. This money of 
the Europeans may possibly furnish him with the means of a 
happy and peaceful subsistence in remoter regions; and he 
quits the plough, resumes his native arms, and returns to the 
wilderness forever.s The condition of the Creeks and Chero- 
kees, to which I have already alluded, sufficiently corroborates 
the truth of this deplorable picture. 

The Indians, in the little which they have done, have un- 
questionably displayed as much natural genius as the peoples 
of Europe in their most important designs; but nations as well 
aS men require time to learn, whatever may be their intelli- 
gence and their zeal. Whilst the savages were engaged in the 
work of civilization, the Europeans continued to surround them 
on every side, and to confine them within narrower limits; the 
two races gradually met, and they are now in immediate juxta- 
position to each other. The Indian is already superior to his 
barbarous parent, but he is still very far below his white neigh- 
bor. With their resources and acquired knowledge, the Euro- 
peans soon appropriated to themselves most of the advantages 
which the natives might have derived from the possession of 
the soil; they have settled in the country, they have purchased 
are the masters of commerce and manu- 
facture in the Canadian country, that 
they apreas on all sides, and confine the 


French within limits which scarcely suf- 
fice to contain them, In like manner, in 


s The destructice influence of highly 
civilized nations upon others which are 
less so, has been exemplified by the 
Europeans themselves. About a century 
ago the French founded the town of Vin- 


cennes up on the Wabash, in the middle 
of the desert ;.and they lived there in 
great plenty until the arrival of the Am- 
erican settlers, who first ruined the pre- 
vious inhabitants by their competition, 
and afterwards purchased their lands at 
a very low rate. At the time when M 
de Volney, from whom I borrow these 
details, passed through Vincennes, the 
number of the French was reduced to a 
hundred individuals, most of whom were 
about to pass over to Louisiana or to 
Canada. These French settlers were 
worthy people, but idle and unin- 
structed: they had contracted many of 
the habits of savages. The Americans, 
who were perhaps their inferiors, in a 
moral point of view, were immeasurably 
superior to them in intelligence : they 
were industrious, well informed, rich, 
and accustomed to govern their own 
community. i 
IT myself saw in Canada, where the in- 
tellectual difference between the two 
races is less striking, that the fnglish 


Louisiana, almost all activity in com- 
merce and manufacture centres in the 
hands of the Angio-Americans, 

But the case of Texas is still more 
striking : the State of Texas is a part of 
Mexico, and lies upon the frontier be- 
tween that country and the United 
States. In the course of the last few 
years the Anglo-Americans have pene- 
trated into this province, which is still 
thinly peopled; they purchase land, 
they produce the commodities of the 
country, and supplant the original popu- 
lation. It may easily be foreseen that if 
Mexico takes no steps to check this 
change, the province of Texas will very 
shortly cease to belong to that govern- 


ment. 

If the different degrees—comparativel 
so slight—which exist in European civil- 
ization peoenee results of such magni- 
tude, the consequences which must 
ensue from the collision of the most 
perfect European civilization with Ind- 
lan savages may readily be conceived. 
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land at a very low rate or have occupied it by force, and the 
Indians have been ruined by a competition which they had not 
the means of resisting. They were isolated in their own coun- 
try, and their race only constituted a colony of troublesome 
aliens in the midst of a numerous and domineering people. 

Washington said in one of his messages to Congress, “ We 
are more enlightened and more powerful than the Indian na- 
tions, we are therefore bound in honor to treat them with 
kindness and even with generosity.” But this virtuous and high- 
minded policy has not been followed. The rapacity of the set- 
tlers is usually backed by the tyranny of the government. Al- 
though the Cherokees and the Creeks are established upon the 
territory which they inhabited before the settlement of the 
Europeans, and although the Americans have frequently treated 
with them as with foreign nations, the surrounding States have 
not consented to acknowledge them as independent peoples, and 
attempts have been made to subject these children of the woods 
to Anglo-American magistrates, laws, and customs.4 Destitu- 
tion had driven these unfortunate Indians to civilization, and 
oppression now drives them back to their former condition: 
many of them abandon the soil which they had begun to clear, 
and return to their savage course of life. 

If we consider the tyrannical measures which have been 
adopted by the legislatures of the Southern States, the conduct 
of their Governors, and the decrees of their courts of justice, 
we shall be convinced that the entire expulsion of the Indians 
is the final result to which the efforts of their policy are directed. 


tSee in the Legislative Documents 
(21st Congress, No. 89) instances of ex- 
cesses of every kind committed by_the 
whites upon the territory of the Ind- 
lans, either in taking posseSsion of a 
part of their lands, until compelled to 
retire by the troops of Congress, or car- 
trying off their cattle, burning their 
houses, cutting down their corn, and do- 
ing violence to their persons. It ap- 
pears, nevertheless, from all these docu- 
ments that the claims of the natives are 
constantly protected by the government 
from the abuse of force. The Union 
has a representative agent continually 
supevel to reside among the Indians ; 
and the report of the Cherokee agent, 
which is among the documents I have 
referred to, is almost always favorable 
to the Indians. “The intrusion of 
whites,” he says, ‘upon the lands of 
the Cherokees would cause ruin to the 
poor, helpless, and inoffensive inhabi- 
tants.” And he further remarks upon 
the attempt of the State of Georgia to 


establish a division line for the purpose 
of limiting the boundaries of the Chero- 
kees, that the line drawn having been 
made by the whites, and entirely upon 
ex parte evidence of their several rights, 
was of no validity whatever. : 

u In 1829 the State of Alabama divided 
the Creek territory into counties, and 
subjected the Indian ulation to the 
power of European magistrates. ; 

In 1830 the State of Mississippi assim- 
ilated the Choctaws and Chickasaws to 
the white population, and declared that 
any of them that should take the title of 
chief would be punished by a fine of 
$1,000 and a year’s imprisonment. When 
these laws were enforced upon the 
Choctaws, who inhabited that district, 
the tribe assembled, their chief commu- 
nicated to them the intentions of the 
whites, and read to them some of the 
laws to which it was intended that they 
should submit ; and they unanimously 
declared that it was better at once to 
retreat again into the wilds. 
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The Americans of that part of the Union look with jealousy 
upon the aborigines,” they are aware that these tribes have not 
yet lost the traditions of savage life, and before civilization has 
permanently fixed them to the soil, it is intended to force them 
to recede by reducing them to despair. The Creeks and Chero- 
kees, oppressed by the several States, have appealed to the cen- 
tral government, which is by no means insensible to their mis- 
fortunes, and is sincerely desirous of saving the remnant of 
the natives, and of maintaining them in the free possession of 
that territory, which the Union is pledged to respect.w But 
the several States oppose so formidable a resistance to the exe- 
cution of this design, that the government is obliged to consent 
to the extirpation of a few barbarous tribes in order not to en- 
danger the safety of the American Union. 

But the federal government, which is not able to protect 
the Indians, would fain mitigate the hardships of their lot; and, 
with this intention, proposals have been made to transport them 
into more remote regions at the public cost. 

Between the thirty-third and thirty-seventh degrees of north 
latitude, a vast tract of country lies, which has taken the name 
of Arkansas, from the principal river that waters its extent. It 
is bounded on the one side by the confines of Mexico, on the 
other by the Mississippi. Numberless streams cross it in every 
direction; the climate is mild, and the soil productive, but it is 
only inhabited by a few wandering hordes of savages. The 
government of the Union wishes to transport the broken rem- 
nants of the indigenous population of the South to the portion 
of this country which is nearest to Mexico, and at a great dis- 
tance from the American settlements. 

We were assured, towards the end of the year 1831, that 10,- 
ooo Indians had already gone down to the shores of the Ar- 
kansas ; and fresh detachments were constantly following them; 
but Congress has been unable to excite a unanimous deter- 
mination in those whom it is disposed to protect. Some, in- 
deed, are willing to quit the seat of oppression, but the most 


missioners to visit the Arkansas Terri- 
tory, accompanied by a deputation of 
Creeks, Choctaws, and Chickasaws. 
This expedition was commanded b 

Messrs. Kennerly, M’Coy, Wash Hood, 
and John Bell. See the different reports 


vw The Georgians, who are so much 
annoyed by the proximity of the Ind- 
jians, inhabit a territory which does 
not at present contain more than seven 
inhabitants to the square mile. In 
France there are one hundred and sixty- 


two inhabitants to the same extent of 
country. 
win 1818 Congress appointed com- 


of the commissioners, and their journal, 
in the Documents of Congress, No. 87, 
House of Representatives. 
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enlightened members of the community refuse to abandon their 
recent dwellings and their springing crops; they are of opinion 
that the work of civilization, once interrupted, will never be 
resumed; they fear that those domestic habits which have been 
so recently contracted, may be irrevocably lost in the midst of a 
country which is still barbarous, and where nothing is pre- 
pared for the subsistence of an agricultural people; they know 
that their entrance into those wilds will be opposed by inimical 
hordes, and that they have lost the energy of barbarians, with- 
out acquiring the resources of civilization to resist their 
attacks. Moreover, the Indians readily discover that the set- 
tlement which is proposed to them is merely a temporary expedi- 
ent. Who can assure them that they will at length be allowed 
to dwell in peace in their new retreat? The United States 
pledge themselves to the observance of the obligation; but the 
territory which they at present occupy was formerly secured to 
them by the most solemn oaths of Anglo-American faith.+ 
The American government does not indeed rob them of their 
lands, but it allows perpetual incursions to be made on them. 
In a few years the same white population which now flocks 
around them, will track them to the solitudes of the Arkansas; 
they will then be exposed to the same evils without the same 
remedies, and as the limits of the earth will at last fail them, 
their only refuge is the grave. 

The Union treats the Indians with less cupidity and rigor 
than the policy of the several States, but the two governments 
are alike destitute of good faith. The States extend what they 
are pleased to term the benefits of their laws to the Indians, 
with a belief that the tribes will recede rather than submit; 
and the central government, which promises a permanent 
refuge to these unhappy beings is well aware of its inability to 
secure it to them. 


x The fifth article of the treaty made 
with the Creeks in August, 1790, 1s in 
the following words:—‘ The United 
States solemnly guarantee to the Creek 
nation all their land within the limits 
of the United States.” 

The seventh article of the treaty con- 
cluded in 1791 with the Cherokees says: 
—“ The United States solemnly guar- 
antee to the Cherokee nation all their 
lands not hereby ceded.”” The followin 
article declared that if any citizen o 
the United States or other settler not of 
the Indian race should establish him- 
self upon the territory of the Cherokees, 
the United States would withdraw their 


rotection from that individual, and give 

im up to be punished as the Cherokee 
nation should think fit. 

y This does not prevent them from 
promising in the most solemn manner 
to do so. See the letter of the President 
addressed to the Creek Indians, March 
23, 1829 (Proceedings of the Indian 
Board, in the city of New York, p. 5): 
““Beyond the great river Mississippi, 
where a part of your nation has gone, 
your father has provided a_ countr 
large enough for all of you, and he ad- 
vises you to remove to it. There your 
white brothers will not trouble you ; 
they will have no claim to the land, and 
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Thus the tyranny of the States obliges the savages to retire, 
the Union, by its promises and resources, facilitates their re- 
treat; and these measures tend to precisely the same end. 
“ By the will of our Father in Heaven, the Governor of the 
whole world,” said the Cherokees in their petition to Congress,¢ 
“the red man of America has become small, and the white man 
great and renowned. When the ancestors of the people of these 
United States first came to the shores of America they found 
the red man strong: though he was ignorant and savage, yet 
he received them kindly, and gave them dry land to rest their 
weary feet. They met in peace, and shook hands in token of 
friendship. Whatever the white man wanted and asked of the 
Indian, the latter willingly gave. At that time the Indian was 
the lord, and the white man the suppliant. But now the scene 
has changed. The strength of the red man has become weak- 
ness. As his neighbors increased in numbers his power be- 
came less and less, and now, of the many and powerful tribes 
who once covered these United States, only a few are to be seen 
—a few whom a sweeping pestilence has left. The northern 
tribes, who were once so numerous and powerful, are now 
nearly extinct. Thus it has happened to the red man of Ameri- 
ca. Shall we, who are remnants, share the same fate? 

“The land on which we stand we have received as an in- 
heritance from our fathers, who possessed it from time imme- 
morial, as a gift from our common Father in Heaven. They 
bequeathed it to us as their children, and we have sacredly kept 
it, as containing the remains of our beloved men. This right 
of inheritance we have never ceded nor ever forfeited. Permit 
us to ask what better right can the people have to a country 
than the right of inheritance and immemorial peaceable posses- 
sion? We know it is said of late by the State of Georgia and 
by the Executive of the United States, that we have forfeited 


you can live upon it, you and all your 
children, as long as the grass grows, or 
the water runs, in peace and plenty. It 
will be_yours forever.” 

The Secretary of War, in a letter writ- 
ten to the Cherokees, April 18, 1829, (see 
the same work, p. 6), declares to them 
that they cannot expect to retain pos- 
session of the lands at that time oc- 
cupied by them, but gives them the 
most positive assurance of uninterrupted 

ce if they would remove beyond the 
ississippi : as if the power which could 
not grant them protection then, would 
be able to afford it them hereafter | 


2 To obtain a correct idea of the policy 

ursued by the several States and the 
Union with respect to the Indians, it 
is necessary to consult, 1st, “‘ The Laws 
of the Colonial and State Governments 
relating to the Indian Inhabitants.” 
(See the Legislative Documents, 21st 
Congress, No. 319.) 2d, The Laws of 
the Union on the same subject, and 
especially that of March 30, 1802. (See 
Story’s “‘ Laws of the United States.’’) 
3d, The Report of Mr. Cass, Secretary 
of War, relative to Indian Affairs, No- 
vember 29, 1823. 

a December 18, 1829. 
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this right; but we think this is said gratuitously. At what 
time have we made the forfeit? What great crime have we 
committed, whereby we must forever be divested of our coun- 
try and rights? Was it when we were hostile to the United 
States, and took part with the King of Great Britain, during 
the struggle for independence? If so, why was not this for- 
feiture declared in the first treaty of peace between the United 
States and our beloved men? Why was not such an article as 
the following inserted in the treaty:—‘ The United States 
give peace to the Cherokees, but, for the part they took in the 
late war, declare them to be but tenants at will, to be removed 
when the convenience of the States, within whose chartered 
limits they live, shall require it’ ? That was the proper time 
to assume such a possession. But it was not thought of, nor 
would our forefathers have agreed to any treaty whose ten- 
dency was to deprive them of their rights and their country.” 
Such is the language of the Indians: their assertions are 
true, their forebodings inevitable. From whichever side we 
consider the destinies of the aborigines of North America, their 
calamities appear to be irremediable: if they continue barbar- 
ous, they are forced to retire; if they attempt to civilize their 
manners, the contact of a more civilized community subjects 
them to oppression and destitution. They perish if they con- 
tinue to wander from waste to waste, and if they attempt to 
settle they still must perish; the assistance of Europeans is 
necessary to instruct them, but the approach of Europeans cor- 
rupts and repels them into savage life; they refuse to change 
their habits as long as their solitudes are their own, and it is 
too late to change them when they are constrained to submit. 
The Spaniards pursued the Indians with bloodhounds, like 
wild beasts; they sacked the New World with no more temper 
or compassion than a city taken by storm; but destruction 
must cease, and frenzy be stayed; the remnant of the Indian 
population which had escaped the massacre mixed with its con- 
querors, and adopted in the end their religion and their man- 
ners.6 The conduct of the Americans of the United States 
towards the aborigines is characterized, on the other hand, by a 
singular attachment to the formalities of law. Provided that 
b The honor of this result is, however, the Europeans, they would unquestion- 
by no means due to the Spaniards. tt ably have been destroyed in South as 


the Indian tribes had not been tillers of | well as in North America. 
the ground at the time of the arrival of 
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the Indians retain their barbarous condition, the Americans 
take no part in their affairs; they treat them as independent 
nations, and do not possess themselves of their hunting grounds 
without a treaty of purchase; and if an Indian nation hap- 
pens to be so encroached upon as to be unable to subsist upon its 
territory, they afford it brotherly assistance in transporting it 
to a grave sufficiently remote from the land of its fathers. 
The Spaniards were unable to exterminate the Indian race 
by those unparalleled atrocities which brand them with in- 
delible shame, nor did they even succeed in wholly depriving it 
of its rights; but the Americans of the United States have ac- 
complished this twofold purpose with singular felicity; tran- 
quilly, legally, philanthropically, without shedding blood, and 
without violating a single great principle of morality in the 
eyes of the world.c It is impossible to destroy men with more 
respect for the laws of humanity. 


[I leave this chapter wholly unchanged, for it has always appeared to 
me to be one of the most eloquent and touching parts of this book. But 
it has ceased to be prophetic; the destruction of the Indian race in the 
United States is already consummated. In 1870 there remained but 
25,731 Indians in the whole territory of the Union, and of these by far 
the largest part exist in California, Michigan, Wisconsin, Dakota, and 
New Mexico and Nevada. In New England, Pennsylvania, and New 
York the race is extinct; and the predictions of M. de Tocqueville are 
fulfilled —Translator’s Note.] 


c See, amongst other documents, the 
report made by Mr. Bell in the name of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1830, in which is most logicall 
established and most learnedly proved, 
that “ the fundamental principle that the 
Indians had no right by virtue of their 
ancient possession either of will or 
sovereignty, has never been abandoned 
either expressly or by implication.” In 
perusing this report, which is evidently 
drawn up by an experienced hand, one 


is astonished at the facility with which 
the author gets rid of all arguments 
founded upon reason and natural right, 
which he designates as abstract and the- 
oretical principles. The more I contem- 
plate the difference between civilized 
and uncivilized man with regard to the 
principles of justice, the more I ob- 
serve that the former contests the jus- 
tice of those rights which the latter 
simply violates. 
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SITUATION OF THE BLAacK POPULATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, AND DANGERS WITH WuHiIcH ITS PRESENCE 
THREATENS THE WHITES 

Why it is more difficult to abolish slavery, and to efface all vestiges of 
it amongst the moderns than it was amongst the ancients—In the 
United States the prejudices of the Whites against the Blacks seem 
to increase in proportion as slavery is abolished—Situation of the 
Negroes in the Northern and Southern States—Why the Americans 
abolish slavery—Servitude, which debases the slave, impoverishes 
the master—Contrast between the left and the right bank of the 
Ohio—To what attributable—The Black race, as well as slavery, re- 
cedes towards the South—Explanation of this fact—Difficulties at- 
tendant upon the abolition of slavery in the South—Dangers to come 
—General anxiety—Foundation of a Black colony in Africa—Why 
the Americans of the South increase the hardships of slavery, whilst 
they are distressed at its continuance. 

The Indians will perish in the same isolated condition in 
which they have lived; but the destiny of the negroes is in some 
measure interwoven with that of the Europeans. These two 
races are attached to each other without intermingling, and 
they are alike unable entirely to separate or to combine. The 
most formidable of all the ills which threaten the future exist- 
ence of the Union arises from the presence of a black popula- 
tion upon its territory; and in contemplating the cause of the 
present embarrassments or of the future dangers of the United 
States, the observer is invariably led to consider this as a 
primary fact. 

The permanent evils to which mankind is subjected are usu- 
ally produced by the vehement or the increasing efforts of men; 
but there is one calamity which penetrated furtively into the 
world, and which was at first scarcely distinguishable amidst 
the ordinary abuses of power; it originated with an individual 
whose name history has not preserved; it was wafted like some 
accursed germ upon a portion of the soil, but it afterwards 
nurtured itself, grew without effort, and spreads naturally 
with the society to which it belongs. I need scarcely add that 
this calamity is slavery. Christianity suppressed slavery, but 
the Christians of the sixteenth century re-established it—as an 
exception, indeed, to their social system, and restricted to one of 
the races of mankind; but the wound thus inflicted upon hu- 
manity, though less extensive, was at the same time rendered 
far more difficult of cure. 
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It is important to make an accurate distinction between sla- 
very itself and its consequences. The immediate evils which 
are produced by slavery were very nearly the same in an- 
tiquity as they are amongst the moderns; but the consequences 
of these evils were different. The slave, amongst the ancients, 
belonged to the same race as his master, and he was often the 
superior of the two in education ¢ and instruction. Freedom 
was the only distinction between them; and when freedom was 
conferred they were easily confounded together. The ancients, 
then, had a very simple means of avoiding slavery and its evil 
consequences, which was that of affranchisement; and they 
succeeded as soon as they adopted this measure generally. Not 
but, in ancient States, the vestiges of servitude subsisted for 
some time after servitude itself was abolished. There is a 
natural prejudice which prompts men to despise whomsoever 
has been their inferior long after he is become their equal; and 
the real inequality which is produced by fortune or by law is 
always succeeded by an imaginary inequality which is im- 
planted in the manners of the people. Nevertheless, this sec- 
ondary consequence of slavery was limited to a certain term 
amongst the ancients, for the freedman bore so entire a re- 
semblance to those born free, that it soon became impossible to 
distinguish him from amongst them. 

The greatest difficulty in antiquity was that of altering the 
law; amongst the moderns it is that of altering the manners; 
and, as far as we are concerned, the real obstacles begin where 
those of the ancients left off. This arises from the circum- 
stance that, amongst the moderns, the abstract and transient 
fact of slavery is fatally united to the physical and permanent 
fact of color. The tradition of slavery dishonors the race, and 
the peculiarity of the race perpetuates the tradition of slavery. 
No African has ever voluntarily emigrated to the shores of the 
New World; whence it must be inferred, that all the blacks 
who are now to be found in that hemisphere are either slaves or 
freedmen. Thus the negro transmits the eternal mark of his 
ignominy to all his descendants; and although the law may 
abolish slavery, God alone can obliterate the traces of its ex- 
istence. 

ad It is well known that several of the not always taken from barbarous na- 
most distinguished authors of antiquity, tions, and the chances of war reduced 


and amongst them sop and Terence, highly civilized men to servitude. 
were, or had been slaves. Slaves were 
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The modern slave differs from his master not only in his con- 
dition, but in his origin. You may set the negro free, but you 
cannot make him otherwise than an alien to the European. 
Nor is this all; we scarcely acknowledge the common features 
of mankind in this child of debasement whom slavery has 
brought amongst us. His physiognomy is to our eyes hideous, 
his understanding weak, his tastes low; and we are almost in- 
clined to look upon him as a being intermediate between man 
and the brutes.e The moderns, then, after they have abolished 
slavery, have three prejudices to contend against, which are less 
easy to attack and far less easy to conquer than the mere fact 
of servitude: the prejudice of the master, the prejudice of the 
race, and the prejudice of color. 

It is difficult for us, who have had the good fortune to be born 
amongst men like ourselves by nature, and equal to ourselves 
by law, to conceive the irreconcilable differences which separate 
the negro from the European in America. But we may derive 
some faint notion of them from analogy. France was formerly 
a country in which numerous distinctions of rank existed, that 
had been created by the legislation. Nothing can be more fic- 
titious than a purely legal inferiority; nothing more contrary 
to the instinct of mankind than these permanent divisions which 
had been established between beings evidently similar. Never- 
theless these divisions subsisted for ages; they still subsist in 
many places; and on all sides they have left imaginary vestiges, 
which time alone can efface. If it be so difficult to root out an 
inequality which solely originates in the law, how are those 
distinctions to be destroyed which seem to be based upon the 
immutable laws of Nature herself? When I remember the ex- 
treme difficulty with which aristocratic bodies, of whatever 
nature they may be, are commingled with the mass of the peo- 
ple; and the exceeding care which they take to preserve the 
ideal boundaries of their caste inviolate, I despair of seeing an 
aristocracy disappear which is founded upon visible and in- 
delible signs. Those who hope that the Europeans will ever 
mix with the negroes, appear to me to delude themselves; and 
I am not led to any such conclusion by my own reason, or by 
the evidence of facts. 

Hitherto, wherever the whites have been the most powerful, 

e To induce the whites to abandon the former slaves, the negroes must change ; 


opinion they have conceived of the but as long as this opinion subsists, to 
moral and intellectual inferiority of their | change is impossible. 
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they have maintained the blacks in a subordinate or a servile 
position ; wherever the negroes have been strongest they have 
destroyed the whites ; such has been the only retribution which 
has ever taken place between the two races. 

I see that in a certain portion of the territory of the United 
States at the present day, the legal barrier which separated the 
two races is tending to fall away, but not that which exists in 
the manners of the country; slavery recedes, but the prejudice 
to which it has given birth remains stationary. Whosoever has 
inhabited the United States must have perceived that in those 
parts of the Union in which the negroes are no longer slaves, 
they have in no wise drawn nearer to the whites. On the con- 
trary, the prejudice of the race appears to be stronger in the 
-States which have abolished slavery, than in those where it still 
exists; and nowhere is it so intolerant as in those States where 
servitude has never been known. 

It is true, that in the North of the Union, marriages may be 
legally contracted between negroes and whites; but public 
opinion would stigmatize a man who should connect himself 
with a negress as infamous, and it would be difficult to meet 
with a single instance of such a union. The electoral franchise 
has been conferred upon the negroes in almost all the States 
in which slavery has been abolished; but if they come forward 
to vote, their lives are in danger. If oppressed, they may bring 
an action at law, but they will find none but whites amongst 
their judges; and although they may legally serve as jurors, 
prejudice repulses them from that office. The same schools do 
not receive the child of the black and of the European. In the 
theatres, gold cannot procure a seat for the servile race beside 
their former masters; in the hospitals they lie apart; and al- 
though they are allowed to invoke the same Divinity as the 
whites, it must be at a different altar, and in their own churches, 
with their own clergy. The gates of Heaven are not closed 
against these unhappy beings; but their inferiority is con- 
tinued to the very confines of the other world; when the negro 
is defunct, his bones are cast aside, and the distinction of condi- 
tion prevails even in the equality of death. The negro is free, 
but he can share neither the rights, nor the pleasures, nor the 
labor, nor the afflictions, nor the tomb of him whose equal he 
has been declared to be; and he cannot meet him upon fair 
terms in life or in death. 
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In the South, where slavery still exists, the negroes are less 
carefully kept apart; they sometimes share the labor and the 
recreations of the whites; the whites consent to intermix with 
them to a certain extent, and although the legislation treats 
them more harshly, the habits of the people are more tolerant 
and compassionate. In the South the master is not afraid to 
raise his slave to his own standing, because he knows that he 
can in a moment reduce him to the dust at pleasure. In the 
North the white no longer distinctly perceives the barrier which 
separates him from the degraded race, and he shuns the negro 
with the more pertinacity, since he fears lest they should some 
day be confounded together. 

Amongst the Americans of the South, nature sometimes reas- 
serts her rights, and restores a transient equality between the 
blacks and the whites; but in the North pride restrains the 
most imperious of human passions. The American of the 
Northern States would perhaps allow the negress to share his 
licentious pleasures, if the laws of his country did not declare 
that she may aspire to be the legitimate partner of his bed; 
but he recoils with horror from her who might become his wife. 

Thus it is, in the United States, that the prejudice which re- 
pels the negroes seems to increase in proportion as they are 
emancipated, and inequality is sanctioned by the manners 
whilst it is effaced from the laws of the country. But if the 
relative position of the two races which inhabit the United 
States is such as I have described, it may be asked why the 
Americans have abolished slavery in the North of the Union, 
why they maintain it in the South, and why they aggravate its 
hardships there? The answer is easily given. It is not for the 
good of the negroes, but for that of the whites, that measures 
are taken to abolish slavery in the United States. 

The first negroes were imported into Virginia about the 
year 1621.f In America, therefore, as well as in the rest of the 
globe, slavery originated in the South. Thence it spread from 
one settlement to another; but the number of slaves dimin- 
ished towards the Northern States, and the negro population 
was always very limited in New England.g 
gins” See'aley in Jelisrsoa's Me. siderable in the North, but the advan: 
moirs ” some curious details concerning tages resulting from slavery were not 
the introduction of negroes into Vir- more contested there than in the South. 


inia, and the first Act which prohibited In 1740, the Legislature of the State of 
the importation of them in 1778. New York declared that the direct im- 
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A century had scarcely elapsed since the foundation of the 
colonies, when the attention of the planters was struck by the 
extraordinary fact, that the provinces which were compara- 
tively destitute of slaves, increased in population, in wealth, and 
in prosperity more rapidly than those which contained the 
greatest number of negroes. In the former, however, the in- 
habitants were obliged to cultivate the soil themselves, or by 
hired laborers ; in the latter they were furnished with hands for 
which they paid no wages; yet although labor and expenses 
were on the one side, and ease with economy on the other, the 
former were in possession of the most advantageous system. 
This consequence seemed to be the more difficult to explain, 
since the settlers, who all belonged to the same European race, 
had the same habits, the same civilization, the same laws, and 
their shades of difference were extremely slight. 

Time, however, continued to advance, and the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, spreading beyond the coasts of the Atlantic Ocean, pene- 
trated farther and farther into the solitudes of the West; they 
met with a new soil and an unwonted climate; the obstacles 
which opposed them were of the most various character; their 
races intermingled, the inhabitants of the South went up 
towards the North, those of the North descended to the South ; 
but in the midst of all these causes, the same result occurred at 
every step, and in general, the colonies in which there were no 
slaves became more populous and more rich than those in 
which slavery flourished. The more progress was made, the 
more was it shown that slavery, which is so cruel to the slave, 
is prejudicial to the master. 

But this truth was most satisfactorily demonstrated when 
civilization reached the banks of the Ohio. The stream which 
the Indians had distinguished by the name of Ohio, or Beautiful 
River, waters one of the most magnificent valleys that has 
ever been made the abode of man. Undulating lands extend 
upon both shores of the Ohio, whose soil affords inexhaustible 
treasures to the laborer; on either bank the air is wholesome 
and the climate mild, and each of them forms the extreme fron- 


portation of slaves ought to be encour- 
aged as much as possible, and smug- 
ging severely punished in order not to 

iscourage the fair trader. (Kent's 
“ Commentaries,” vol. ii. p. 206.) Curi- 
ous researches, by Belknap, upon slavery 
in New England, are to be found in the 
“Historical Collection of Massachu- 


setts,” vol. iv. p. 193. It appears that 
negroes were introduced there in 1630, 
but that the legislation and manners of 


ihe people were opposed to slavery from 


e first; see also, in the same work, 
the manner in which public opinion, and 
afterwards the laws, finally put an end 
to slavery. 
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tier of a vast State: That which follows the numerous windings 
of the Ohio upon the left is called Kentucky, that upon the right 
bears the name of the river. These two States only differ in a 
single respect; Kentucky has admitted slavery, but the State of 
Ohio has prohibited the existence of slaves within its borders.4 
Thus the traveller who floats down the current of the Ohio 
to the spot where that river falls into the Mississippi, may be 
said to sail between liberty and servitude; and a transient in- 
spection of the surrounding objects will convince him as to 
which of the two is most favorable to mankind. Upon the left 
bank of the stream the population is rare; from time to time 
one descries a troop of slaves loitering in the half-desert fields ; 
the primzval forest recurs at every turn; society seems to be 
asleep, man to be idle, and nature alone offers a scene of activity 
and of life. From the right bank, on the contrary, a confused 
hum is heard which proclaims the presence of industry; the 
fields are covered with abundant harvests, the elegance of the 
dwellings announces the taste and activity of the laborer, and 
man appears to be in the enjoyment of that wealth and content- 
ment which is the reward of labor.t 
The State of Kentucky was founded in 1775, the State of 
Ohio only twelve years later; but twelve years are more in 
America than half a century in Europe, and, at the present day, 
the population of Ohio exceeds that of Kentucky by two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand souls. These opposite consequences 
of slavery and freedom may readily be understood, and they 
suffice to explain many of the differences which we remark be- 
tween the civilization of antiquity and that of our own time. 
Upon the left bank of the Ohio labor is confounded with the 
idea of slavery, upon the right bank it is identified with that of 
prosperity and improvement; on the one side it is degraded, 
on the other it is honored; on the former territory no white 
laborers can be found, for they would be afraid of assimilating 
themselves to the negroes; on the latter no one is idle, for the 
white population extends its activity and its intelligence to every 
kh Not only is slavery prohibited in with the river of the North, and the 
Ohio, but no free negroes are allowed European commodities which arrive at 


to enter the territory of that State, or | New York may be forwarded by water 
to hold property in it. See the Statutes to New Orleans across five hundred 


of Ohio. ok leagues of continent. : 
i The activity of Ohio is not confined j The exact anmbera ees by the 
to individuals, but the undertakings of census of 1830 were : entucky, 688,- 


the State are surprisingly great ; a canal ; Ohio, 937,679. [In 1890 the popu 
as been established between Lake Erie ition of Ohio was 3,672,316, that of Ken. 

and the Ohio, by means of which the tucky, 1,858,635.] 

valley of the Mississippi communicates 
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kind of employment. Thus the men whose task it is to cultivate 
the rich soil of Kentucky are ignorant and lukewarm; whilst 
those who are active and enlightened either do nothing or pass 
over into the State of Ohio, where they may work without dis- 
honor. 

It is true that in Kentucky the planters are not obliged to pay 
wages to the slaves whom they employ; but they derive small 
profits from their labor, whilst the wages paid to free workmen 
would be returned with interest in the value of their services. 
The free workman is paid, but he does his work quicker than the 
slave, and rapidity of execution is one of the great elements of 
economy. The white sells his services, but they are only pur- 
chased at the times at which they may be useful; the black can 
claim no remuneration for his toil, but the expense of his main- 
tenance is perpetual; he must be supported in his old age as 
well as in the prime of manhood, in his profitless infancy as 
well as in the productive years of youth. Payment must equally 
be made in order to obtain the services of either class of men: 
the free workman receives his wages in money, the slave in ed- 
ucation, in food, in care, and in clothing. The money which a 
master spends in the maintenance of his slaves goes gradually 
and in detail, so that it is scarcely perceived; the salary of the 
free workman is paid in a round sum, which appears only to 
enrich the individual who receives it, but in the end the slave 
has cost more than the free servant, and his labor is less pro- 
ductive.# 

The influence of slavery extends still further; it affects the 
character of the master, and imparts a peculiar tendency to his 
ideas and his tastes. Upon both banks of the Ohio, the char- 
acter of the inhabitants is enterprising and energetic; but this 
vigor is very differently exercised in the two States. The white 
inhabitant of Ohio, who is obliged to subsist by his own exer- 
tions, regards temporal prosperity as the principal aim of his 


k Independently of these causes, which, 
wherever free workmen abound, render 
their labor more productive and more 
economical than that of slaves, another 
cause may be pointed out which is 
peculiar to the United States: the 
sugar-cane has hitherto been cultivated 
with success only upon the banks of the 
Mississippi, near the mouth of that river 
in the Gulf of Mexico. In Louisiana 
the cultivation of the sugar-cane is ex- 
ceedingly lucrative, and nowhere does 
a laborer earn so much by his work, 
and, as there is always a certain rela- 


tion between the cost of production and 
the value of the produce, the price of 
slaves is very high in Louisiana. But 
uisiana is one of the confederated 
States, and slaves may be carried thither 
from all parts of the Union ; the price 
given for slaves in New Orleans conse- 
uently raises the value of slaves in all 
the other markets. The consequence of 
this is, that in the countries where the 
land is less productive, the cost of slave 
labor is still very considerable, which 
gives an additional advantage to the 
competition of free labor. 
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existence ; and as the country which he occupies presents inex- 
haustible resources to his industry and ever-varying lures to his 
activity, his acquisitive ardor surpasses the ordinary limits of 
human cupidity: he is tormented by the desire of wealth, and 
he boldly enters upon every path which fortune opens to him; 
he becomes a sailor, a pioneer, an artisan, or a laborer with the 
same indifference, and he supports, with equal constancy, the 
fatigues and the dangers incidental to these various professions ; 
the resources of his intelligence are astonishing, and his avidity 
in the pursuit of gain amounts to a species of heroism. 

But the Kentuckian scorns not only labor, but all the under- 
takings which labor promotes; as he lives in an idle independ- 
ence, his tastes are those of an idle man; money loses a portion 
of its value in his eyes ; he covets wealth much less than pleasure 
and excitement; and the energy which his neighbor devotes to 
gain, turns with him to a passionate love of field sports and 
military exercises; he delights in violent bodily exertion, he is 
familiar with the use of arms, and is accustomed from a very 
early age to expose his life in single combat. Thus slavery not 
only prevents the whites from becoming opulent, but even from 
desiring to become so. 

As the same causes have been continually producing opposite 
effects for the last two centuries in the British colonies of North 
America, they have established a very striking difference be- 
tween the commercial capacity of the inhabitants of the South 
and those of the North. At the present day it is only the North- 
ern States which are in possession of shipping, manufactures, 
railroads, and canals. This difference is perceptible not only 
in comparing the North with the South, but in comparing the 
several Southern States. Almost all the individuals who carry 
on commercial operations, or who endeavor to turn slave labor 
to account in the most Southern districts of the Union, have 
emigrated from the North. The natives of the Northern States 
are constantly spreading over that portion of the American ter- 
ritory where they have less to fear from competition; they 
discover resources there which escaped the notice of the inhabi- 
tants; and, as they comply with a system which they do not ap- 
prove, they succeed in turning it to better advantage than those 
who first founded and who still maintain it. 

Were I inclined to continue this parallel, I could easily prove 
that almost all the differences which may be remarked between 

Vor, I.—24 ; 
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the characters of the Americans in the Southern and in the 
Northern States have originated in slavery; but this would di- 
vert me from my subject, and my present intention is not to 
point out all the consequences of servitude, but those effects 
which it has produced upon the prosperity of the countries 
which have admitted it. 

The influence of slavery upon the production of wealth must 
have been very imperfectly known in antiquity, as slavery then 
obtained throughout the civilized world; and the nations which 
were unacquainted with it were barbarous. And indeed Chris- 
tianity only abolished slavery by advocating the claims of the 
slave; at the present time it may be attacked in the name of 
the master, and, upon this point, interest is reconciled with mor- 
ality. 

As these truths became apparent in the United States, slavery 
receded before the progress of experience. Servitude had begun 
in the South, and had thence spread towards the North; but 
it now retires again. Freedom, which started from the North, 
now descends uninterruptedly towards the South. Amongst 
the great States, Pennsylvania now constitutes the extreme 
limit of slavery to the North: but even within those limits the 
slave system is shaken: Maryland, which is immediately below 
Pennsylvania, is preparing for its abolition; and Virginia, 
which comes next to Maryland, is already discussing its utility’ 
and its dangers.! 

No great change takes place in human institutions without 
involving amongst its causes the law of inheritance. When the 
law of primogeniture obtained in the South, each family was 
represented by a wealthy individual, who was neither compelled 
nor induced to labor; and he was surrounded, as by parasitic 
plants, by the other members of his family who were then ex- 
cluded by law from sharing the common inheritance, and who 
led the same kind of life as himself. The very same thing then 
occurred in all the families of the South as still happens in the 
wealthy families of some countries in Europe, namely, that the 
younger sons remain in the same state of idleness as their elder 

1A peculiar reason contributes to de- mains the same. Thus the ratio be- 
tach the two last-mentioned States from tween the cost of production and the 
the cause of slavery. The former wealth value of the produce is changed. The 
of this part of the Union was principally natives of Maryland and Virginia are 
derived from the cultivation of tobacco. _ therefore more disposed than they were 
This cultivation is specially carried on _ thirty years ago, to give up slave labor 
by slaves ; but within the last few years in the cultivation of tobacco, or to give 


e market-price of tobacco has dimin- up slavery and tobacco at the same time, 
hed, whilst the value of the slaves re- . ac = = 
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brother, without being as rich as he is. This identical result 
seems to be produced in Europe and in America by wholly 
analogous causes. In the South of the United States the whole 
race of whites formed an aristocratic body, which was headed by 
a certain number of privileged individuals, whose wealth was 
permanent, and whose leisure was hereditary. These leaders of 
the American nobility kept alive the traditional prejudices of 
the white race in the body of which they were the representa- 
tives, and maintained the honor of inactive life. This aristoc- 
racy contained many who were poor, but none who would 
work; its members preferred want to labor, consequently no 
competition was set on foot against negro laborers and slaves, 
and, whatever opinion might be entertained as to the utility of 
their efforts, it was indispensable to employ them, since there 
was no one else to work. 

No sooner was the law of primogeniture abolished than 
fortunes began to diminish, and all the families of the country 
were simultaneously reduced to a state in which labor became 
necessary to procure the means of subsistence: several of them 
have since entirely disappeared, and all of them learned to look 
forward to the time at which it would be necessary for everyone 
to provide for his own wants. Wealthy individuals are still to 
be met with, but they no longer constitute a compact and he- 
reditary body, nor have they been able to adopt a line of conduct 
in which they could persevere, and which they could infuse into 
all ranks of society. The prejudice which stigmatized labor 
was in the first place abandoned by common consent; the num- 
ber of needy men was increased, and the needy were allowed 
to gain a laborious subsistence without blushing for their ex- 
ertions. Thus one of the most immediate consequences of the 
partible quality of estates has been to create a class of free 
laborers. As soon as a competition was set on foot between 
the free laborer and the slave, the inferiority of the latter became 
manifest, and slavery was attacked in its fundamental principle, 
which is the interest of the master. 

As slavery recedes, the black population follows its retro- 
grade course, and returns with it towards those tropical regions 
from which it originally came. However singular this fact may 
at first appear to be, it may readily be explained. Although the 
Americans abolish the principle of slavery, they do not set their 
slaves free. To illustrate this remark, J will quote the example 
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of the State of New York. In 1788, the State of New York pro- 
hibited the sale of slaves within its limits, which was an indirect 
method of prohibiting the importation of blacks. Thencefor- 
ward the number of negroes could only increase according to 
the ratio of the natural increase of population. But eight years 
later a more decisive measure was taken, and it was enacted that 
all children born of slave parents after July 4, 1799, should 
be free. No increase could then take place, and although slaves 
still existed, slavery might be said to be abolished. 

From the time at which a Northern State prohibited the im- 
portation of slaves, no slaves were brought from the South to 
be sold in its markets. On the other hand, as the sale of slaves 
was forbidden in that State, an owner was no longer able to get 
rid of his slave (who thus became a burdensome possession) 
otherwise than by transporting him to the South. But when a 
Northern State declared that the son of the slave should be born 
free, the slave lost a large portion of his market value, since his 
posterity was no longer included in the bargain, and the owner 
had then a strong interest in transporting him to the South. 
Thus the same law prevents the slaves of the South from coming 
to the Northern States, and drives those of the North to the 
South. 

The want of free hands is felt in a State in proportion as the 
number of slaves decreases. But in proportion as labor is per- 
formed by free hands, slave labor becomes less productive; and 
the slave is then a useless or onerous possession, whom it is im- 
portant to export to those Southern States where the same com- 
petition is not to be feared. Thus the abolition of slavery does 
not set the slave free, but it merely transfers him from one mas- 
ter to another, and from the North to the South. 

The emancipated negroes, and those born after the abolition 
of slavery, do not, indeed, migrate from the North to the South; 
but their situation with regard to the Europeans is not unlike 
that of the aborigines of America; they remain half civilized, 
and deprived of their rights in the midst of a population which 
is far superior to them in wealth and in knowledge; where they 
are exposed to the tyranny of the laws ™ and the intolerance of 
the people. On some accounts they are still more to be pitied 


m The States in which slavery is abol- kind of emulation exists between the 
ished usually do what they can to render different States in this respect, the un- 
their territory disagreeable to the ne- happy blacks can only choose the least 
groes as a place of residence ; and as a__— of the evils which beset them. 
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than the Indians, since they are haunted by the reminiscence of 
slavery, and they cannot claim possession of a single portion of 
the soil: many of them perish miserably,» and the rest congre- 
gate in the great towns, where they perform the meanest offices, 
and lead a wretched and precarious existence. 

But even if the number of negroes continued to increase as 
rapidly as when they were still in a state of slavery, as the num- 
ber of whites augments with twofold rapidity since the abolition 
of slavery, the blacks would soon be, as it were, lost in the midst 
of a strange population. 

A district which is cultivated by slaves is in general more 
scantily peopled than a district cultivated by free labor: more- 
over, America is still a new country, and a State is therefore 
not half peopled at the time when it abolishes slavery. No 
sooner is an end put to slavery than the want of free labor is 
felt, and a crowd of enterprising adventurers immediately arrive 
from all parts of the country, who hasten to profit by the fresh 
resources which are then opened to industry. The soil is soon 
divided amongst them, and a family of white settlers takes pos- 
session of each tract of country. Besides which, European emi- 
gration is exclusively directed to the free States; for what 
would be the fate of a poor emigrant who crosses the Atlantic 
in search of ease and happiness if he were to land in a country 
where labor is stigmatized as degrading? 

Thus the white population grows by its natural increase, and 
at the same time by the immense influx of emigrants ; whilst the 
black population receives no emigrants, and is upon its decline. 
The proportion which existed between the two races is soon in- 
verted. The negroes constitute a scanty remnant, a poor tribe 
of vagrants, which is lost in the midst of an immense people in 
full possession of the land; and the presence of the blacks is 
only marked by the injustice and the hardships of which they 
are the unhappy victims. 

In several of the Western States the negro race never made 
its appearance, and in all the Northern States it is rapidly de- 
clining. Thus the great question of its future condition is con- 
fined within a narrow circle, where it becomes less formidable, 
though not more easy of solution. 


n There is a very great difference be- 
tween the mortality of the blacks and of 
the whites in the States in which slavery 
is abolished; from 1820 to 1831 only one 
out of forty-two individuals of the white 
population died in Philadelphia ; but 


one negro out of twenty-one individuals 
of the black population died in the same 
space of time. The mortality is by no 
means so great amongst the negroes 
who are still slaves. (See Emmerson’s 
“ Medical Statistics,” p. 28.) 
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The more we descend towards the South, the more difficult 
does it become to abolish slavery with advantage: and this 
arises from several physical causee which it is important to 
point out. 

The first of these causes is the climate; it is well known that 
in proportion as Europeans approach the tropics they suffer 
more from labor. Many of the Americans even assert that with- 
in a certain latitude the.exertions which a negro can make with- 
out danger are fatal to them ; ¢ but I do not think that this opin- 
ion, which is so favorable to the indolence of the inhabitants of 
southern regions, is confirmed by experience. The southern 
parts of the Union are not hotter than the South of Italy and of 
Spain; / and it may be asked why the European cannot work 
as well there as in the two latter countries. If slavery has been 
abolished in Italy and in Spain without causing the destruction 
of the masters, why should not the same thing take place in the 
Union? I cannot believe that nature has prohibited the Euro- 
peans in Georgia and the Floridas, under pain of death, from 
raising the means of subsistence from the soil, but their labor 
would unquestionably be more irksome and less productive 
to them than to the inhabitants of New England. As the free 
workman thus loses a portion of his superiority over the slave 
in the Southern States, there are fewer inducements to abolish 
slavery. 

All the plants of Europe grow in the northern parts of the 
Union; the South has special productions of its own. It has 
been observed that slave labor is a very expensive method of 
cultivating corn. The farmer of corn land in a country where 
slavery is unknown habitually retains a small number of labor- 
ets in his service, and at seed-time and harvest he hires several 
additional hands, who only live at his cost for a short period. 
But the agriculturist in a slave State is obliged to keep a large 
number of slaves the whole year round, in order to sow his 
fields and to gather in his crops, although their services are only 

o This is true of the spots in which tor than Italy and Spain, but the tem- 
rice is cultivated ; rice-grounds, which perature of the continent of America is 
particularly dangerots dn those teniene- the, Gpanut Coverument “formerly 
which are exposed to the beams of a caused a certain number of peasants 
tropical sun. Europeans would not find from the Acores to be transported into 
it easy to cultivate the soil in that part a district of Louisiana called Attakapas, 
of the New World if it miust be neces- y way of experiment. These settlers 

ly be made to produce rice; but still cultivate the soil without the as- 
may they not subsist without rice sistance of slaves, but their ncustey ie 


grounds so languid as scarcely to supply 
These States are nearer to the equa- most necessary wants. 
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required for a few weeks; but slaves are unable to wait till they 
are hired, and to subsist by their own labor in the mean time 
like free laborers; in order to have their services they must be 
bought. Slavery, independently of its general disadvantages, 
is therefore still more inapplicable to countries in which corn is 
cultivated than to those which produce crops of a different kind. 
The cultivation of tobacco, of cotton, and especially of the 
sugar-cane, demands, on the other hand, unremitting attention : 
and women and children are employed in it, whose services are 
of but little use in the cultivation of wheat. Thus slavery is 
naturally more fitted to the countries from which these produc- 
tions are derived. Tobacco, cotton, and the sugar-cane are ex- 
clusively grown in the South, and they form one of the prin- 
cipal sources of the wealth of those States. If slavery were 
abolished, the inhabitants of the South would be constrained to 
adopt one of two alternatives: they must either change their 
system of cultivation, and then they would come into competi- 
tion with the more active and more experienced inhabitants of 
the North; or, if they continued to cultivate the same produce 
without slave labor, they would have to support the competition 
of the other States of the South, which might still retain their 
slaves. Thus, peculiar reasons for maintaining slavery exist in 
the South which do not operate in the North. 

But there is yet another motive which is more cogent than 
all the others: the South might indeed, rigorously speaking, 
abolish slavery ; but how should it rid its territory of the black 
population? Slaves and slavery are driven from the North by 
the same law, but this twofold result cannot be hoped for in the 
South. 

The arguments which I have adduced to show that slavery 
is more natural and more advantageous in the South than in the 
North, sufficiently prove that the number of slaves must be far 
greater in the former districts. It was to the southern settle- 
ments that the first Africans were brought, and it is there that 
the greatest number of them have always been imported. As 
we advance towards the South, the prejudice which sanctions 
idleness increases in power. In the States nearest to the tropics 
there is not a single white laborer; the negroes are conse- 
quently much more numerous in the South than in the North. 
And, as I have already observed, this disproportion increases 
daily, since the negroes are transferred to one part of the Union 
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as soon as slavery is abolished in the other. Thus the black 
population augments in the South, not only by its natural fe- 
cundity, but by the compulsory emigration of the negroes from 
the North; and the African race has causes of increase in the 
South very analogous to those which so powerfully accelerate 
the growth of the European race in the North. 

In the State of Maine there is one negro in 300 inhabitants ; 
in Massachusetts, one in 100; in New York, two in 100; in 
Pennsylvania, three in the same number; in Maryland, thirty- 
four; in Virginia, forty-two; and lastly, in South Carolina ¢ 
fifty-five per cent. Such was the proportion of the black popu- 
lation to the whites in the year 1830. But this proportion is 
perpetually changing, as it constantly decreases in the North 
and augments in the South. 

It is evident that the most Southern States of the Union can- 
not abolish slavery without incurring very great dangers, which 
the North had no reason to apprehend when it emancipated its 
black population. We have already shown the system by which 
the Northern States secure the transition from slavery to free- 
dom, by keeping the present generation in chains, and setting 
their descendants free ; by this means the negroes are gradually 
introduced into society ; and whilst the men who might abuse 
their freedom are kept in a state of servitude, those who are 
emancipated may learn the art of being free before they be- 
come their own masters. But it would be difficult to apply this 
method in the South. To declare that all the negroes born after 
a certain period shall be free, is to introduce the principle and 
the notion of liberty into the heart of slavery; the blacks whom 
the law thus maintains in a state of slavery from which their 
children are delivered, are astonished at so unequal a fate, and 
their astonishment is only the prelude to their impatience and 
irritation. Thenceforward slavery loses, in their eyes, that kind 
of moral power which it derived from time and habit; it is re- 
duced to a mere palpable abuse of force. The Northern States 

q We find it asserted in an American whites have augmented in the propor- 
work, entitled “ Letters on the Coloniza- _ tion of 80 to roo, and the blacks in that 
tion Society,” by Mr. Carey, 1833, of 112 to 100,” 

“ That for the last forty years the black In the United States, in 1830, the 


race has increased more rapidly than popaladon of the two races stood as fol- 
the white race in the State of South OWS :— 


Carolina ; and that if we take the aver- States where slavery is abolished, 6,- 
age population of the five States of the 434 whites ; 120,520 blacks. Slave 
South into which slaves were first intro- tates, 3,960,814 whites ; 2,208,102 blacks. 


duced, viz., Maryland, Virginia, South [In 1890 the United States contained a 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Georgia, population of 54,983,890 whites, and 
we shall find that from 1790 to 1830 the 7,638,360 negroes. } 
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had nothing to fear from the contrast, because in them the 
blacks were few in number, and the white population was very 
considerable. But if this faint dawn of freedom were to show 
two millions of men their true position, the oppressors would 
have reason to tremble. After having affranchised the children 
of their slaves the Europeans of the Southern States would very 
shortly be obliged to extend the same benefit to the whole black 
population. 

In the North, as I have already remarked, a twofold migra- 
tion ensues upon the abolition of slavery, or even precedes that 
event when circumstances have rendered it probable ; the slaves 
quit the country to be transported southwards; and the whites 
of the Northern States, as well as the emigrants from Europe, 
hasten to fill up their place. But these two causes cannot 
operate in the same manner in the Southern States. On the 
one hand, the mass of slaves is too great for any expectation of 
their ever being removed from the country to be entertained; 
and on the other hand, the Europeans and Anglo-Americans 
of the North are afraid to come to inhabit a country in which 
labor has not yet been reinstated in its rightful honors. Be- 
sides, they very justly look upon the States in which the pro- 
portion of the negroes equals or exceeds that of the whites, as 
exposed to very great dangers; and they refrain from turning 
their activity in that direction. 

Thus the inhabitants of the South would not be able, like 
their Northern countrymen, to initiate the slaves gradually into 
a state of freedom by abolishing slavery; they have no means 
of perceptibly diminishing the black population, and they would 
remain unsupported to repress its excesses. So that in the 
course of a few years, a great people of free negroes would exist 
in the heart of a white nation of equal size. 

The same abuses of power which still maintain slavery, 
would then become the source of the most alarming perils 
which the white population of the South might have to ap- 
prehend. At the present time the descendants of the Eu- 
ropeans are the sole owners of the land; the absolute masters 
of all labor; and the only persons who are possessed of wealth, 
knowledge, and arms. The black is destitute of all these ad- 
vantages, but he subsists without them because he is a slave. 
If he were free, and obliged to provide for his own subsistence, 
would it be possible for him to remain without these things 
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and to support life? Or would not the very instruments of 
the present superiority of the white, whilst slavery exists, ex- 
pose him to a thousand dangers if it were abolished? 

As long as the negro remains a slave, he may be kept in a 
condition not very far removed from that of the brutes; but, 
with his liberty, he cannot but acquire a degree of instruction 
which will enable him to appreciate his misfortunes, and to 
discern a remedy for them. Moreover, there exists a singular 

. principle of relative justice which is very firmly implanted in 
the human heart. Men are much more forcibly struck by 
those inequalities which exist within the circle of the same 
class, than with those which may be remarked between dif- 
ferent classes. It is more easy for them to admit slavery, 
than to allow several millions of citizens to exist under a load 
of eternal infamy and hereditary wretchedness. In the North 
the population of freed negroes feels these hardships and re- 
sents these indignities; but its numbers and its powers are 
small, whilst in the South it would be numerous and strong. 

As soon as it is admitted that the whites and the eman- 
cipated blacks are placed upon the same territory in the situa- 
tion of two alien communities, it will readily be understood 
that there are but two alternatives for the future; the negroes 
and the whites must either wholly part or wholly mingle. I 
have already expressed the conviction which I entertain as to 
the latter event.r I do not imagine that the white and black 
races will ever live in any country upon an equal footing. 
But I believe the difficulty to be still greater in the United 
States than elsewhere. An isolated individual may surmount 
the prejudices of religion, of his country, or of his race, and 
if this individual is a king he may effect surprising changes 
in society; but a whole people cannot rise, as it were, above 
itself. A despot who should subject the Americans and their 
former slaves to the same yoke, might perhaps succeed in 
commingling their races; but as long as the American democ- 
racy remains at the head of affairs, no one will undertake so 
difficult a task; and it may be foreseen that the freer the white 


y This opinion is sanctioned by au- 
thorities egy rthas, t than any- 
thing that I can say us, for instance, 
it is stated in the “"Memoirs of Jeffer- 
son” (as collected by M. Conseil), 
“ Nothing is more clearly written in the 
book of destiny than the emancipation 


of the blacks ; and it is myer I certain 
that the two races will never live in a 
state of equal freedom under the same 
ronment so instrmountable are the 
rriers which nature, habit, and opin- 
jena have established between them.” 
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population of the United States becomes, the more isolated 
will it remain.s 

I have previously observed that the mixed race is the true 
bond of union between the Europeans and the Indians; just 
so the mulattoes are the true means of transition between the 
white and the negro; so that wherever mulattoes abound, the 
intermixture of the two races is not impossible. In some parts 
of America, the European and the negro races are so crossed 
by one another, that it is rare to meet with a man who is 
entirely black, or entirely white: when they are arrived at this 
point, the two races may really be said to be combined; or 
rather to have been absorbed in a third race, which is con- 
nected with both without being identical with either. 

Of all the Europeans the English are those who have mixed 
least with the negroes. More mulattoes are to be seen in the 
South of the Union than in the North, but still they are in- 
finitely more scarce than in any other European colony: mulat- 
toes are by no means numerous in the United States; they 
have no force peculiar to themselves, and when quarrels origi- 
nating in differences of color take place, they generally side 
with the whites; just as the lackeys of the great, in Europe, 
assume the contemptuous airs of nobility to the lower orders. 

The pride of origin, which is natural to the English, is 
singularly augmented by the personal pride which democratic 
liberty fosters amongst the Americans: the white citizen of 
the United States is proud of his race, and proud of himself. 
But if the whites and the negroes do not intermingle in the 
North of the Union, how should they mix in the South? Can 
it be supposed for an instant, that an American of the Southern 
States, placed, as he must forever be, between the white man 
with all his physital and moral superiority and the negro, will 
ever think of preferring the latter? The Americans of the 
Southern States have two powerful passions which will always 
keep them aloof; the first is the fear of being assimilated to 
the negroes, their former slaves; and the second the dread of 
sinking below the whites, their neighbors. 

If I were called upon to predict what will probably occur at 
some future time, I should say, that the abolition of slavery in 
the South will, in the common course of things, increase the 


slIf the British West India planters Emancipation Bill which the mother- 
had governed themselves, they would country has recently imposed upon 
assuredly not have passed the Slave them. . 
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repugnance of the white population for the men of color. I 
found this opinion upon the analogous observation which I 
already had occasion to make in the North. I there remarked 
that the white inhabitants of the North avoid the negroes with 
increasing care, in proportion as the legal barriers of separation 
are removed by the legislature; and why should not the same 
result take place in the South? In the North, the whites are 
deterred from intermingling with the blacks by the fear of an 
imaginary danger; in the South, where the danger would be 
real, I cannot imagine that the fear would be less general. 

If, on the one hand, it be admitted (and the fact is un- 
questionable) that the colored population perpetually accu- 
mulates in the extreme South, and that it increases more rapidly 
than that of the whites ; and if, on the other hand, it be allowed 
that it is impossible to foresee a time at which the whites and 
the blacks will be so intermingled as to derive the same benefits 
from society; must it not be inferred that the blacks and the 
whites will, sooner or later, come to open strife in the Southern 
States of the Union? But if it be asked what the issue of the 
struggle is likely to be, it will readily be understood that we 
are here left to form a very vague surmise of the truth. The 
human mind may succeed in tracing a wide circle, as it were, 
which includes the course of future events; but within that 
circle a thousand various chances and circumstances may direct 
it in as many different ways; and in every picture of the future 
there is a dim spot, which the eye of the understanding cannot 
penetrate. It appears, however, to be extremely probable that 
in the West Indian Islands the white race is destined to be 
subdued, and the black population to share the same fate upon 
the continent. 

In the West India Islands the white planters are surrounded 
by an immense black population; on the continent, the blacks 
are placed between the ocean and an innumerable people, which 
already extends over them in a dense mass, from the icy con- 
fines of Canada to the frontiers of Virginia, and from the 
banks of the Missouri to the shores of the Atlantic. If the 
white citizens of North America remain united, it cannot be 
supposed that the negroes will escape the destruction with 
which they are menaced; they must be subdued by want or by 
th. sword. But the black population which is accumulated 
along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, has a chance of success 
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if the American Union is dissolved when the struggle between 
the two races begins. If the federal tie were broken, the 
citizens of the South would be wrong to rely upon any lasting 
succor from their Northern countrymen. The latter are well 
aware that the danger can never reach them; and unless they 
are constrained to march to the assistance of the South by a 
positive obligation, it may be foreseen that the sympathy of 
color will be insufficient to stimulate their exertions. 

Yet, at whatever period the strife may break out, the whites 
of the South, even if they are abandoned to their own resources, 
will enter the lists with an immense superiority of knowledge 
and of the means of warfare; but the blacks will have numeri- 
cal strength and the energy of despair upon their side, and 
these are powerful resources to men who have taken up arms. 
The fate of the white population of the Southern States will, 
perhaps, be similar to that of the Moors in Spain. After hav- 
ing occupied the land for centuries, it will perhaps be forced 
to retire to the country whence its ancestors came, and to 
abandon to the negroes the possession of a territory, which 
Providence seems to have more peculiarly destined for them, 
since they can subsist and labor in it more easily that the 
whites. 

The danger of a conflict between the white and the black 
inhabitants of the Southern States of the Union—a danger 
which, however remote it may be, is inevitable—perpetually 
haunts the imagination of the Americans. The inhabitants of 
the North make it a common topic of conversation, although 
they have no direct injury to fear from the struggle; but they 
vainly endeavor to devise some means of obviating the mis- 
fortunes which they foresee. In the Southern States the sub- 
ject is not discussed: the planter does not allude to the future 
in conversing with strangers; the citizen does not communi- 
cate his apprehensions to his friends; he seeks to conceal them 
from himself; but there is something more alarming in the 
tacit forebodings of the South, than in the clamorous fears 
of the Northern States. 

This all-pervading disquietude has given birth to an under- 
taking which is but little known, but which may have the 
effect of changing the fate of a portion of the human race. 
From apprehension of the dangers which I have just been 
describing, a certain number of American citizens have formed 
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a society for the purpose of exporting to the coast of Guinea, 
at their own expense, such free negroes as may be willing 
to escape from the oppression to which they are subject. In 
1820, the society to which I allude formed a settlement in 
Africa, upon the seventh degree of north latitude, which bears 
the name of Liberia. The most recent intelligence informs 
us that 2,500 negroes are collected there; they have introduced 
the democratic institutions of America into the country of 
their forefathers; and Liberia has a representative system of 
government, negro jurymen, negro magistrates, and negro 
priests ; churches have been built, newspapers established, and, 
by a singular change in the vicissitudes of the world, white 
men are prohibited from sojourning within the settlement.» 

This is indeed a strange caprice of fortune. Two hundred 
years have now elapsed since the inhabitants of Europe un- 
dertook to tear the negro from his family and his home, in 
order to transport him to the shores of North America; at the 
present day, the European settlers are engaged in sending 
back the descendants of those very negroes to the Continent 
from which they were originally taken; and the barbarous 
Africans have been brought into contact with civilization in 
the midst of bondage, and have become acquainted with free 
political institutions in slavery. Up to the present time Africa 
has been closed against the arts and sciences of the whites; but 
the inventions of Europe will perhaps penetrate into those 
' regions, now that they are introduced by Africans themselves. 
The settlement of Liberia is founded upon a lofty and a most 
fruitful idea; but whatever may be its results with regard to 
the Continent of Africa, it can afford no remedy to the New 
World. 

In twelve years the Colonization Society has transported 
2,500 negroes to Africa; in the same space of time about 700,- 
ooo blacks were born in the United States. If the colony of 
Liberia were so situated as to be able to receive thousands of 
new inhabitants every year, and if the negroes were in a state to 

t This society assumed the name of « This last regulation was laid down 
“The Society for the Colonization of by the founders of the settlement ; they 
the Blacks.” See its annual reports; apprehended that a state of things 
and more particularly the fifteenth. See might arise in Africa similar to that 
also the pamphlet, to which allusion has which exists on the frontiers of the 
already been made, entitled “Letters United States, and that if the negroes, 
on the Colonization Society, and on its _like the Indians, were brought into col- 
probable Results,” by Mr. Carey, Phila- _lision with a people more eoliguiened 


delphia, 18 than themselves, they would be de- 
iil Ri stroyed before they could be civilized. 
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be sent thither with advantage; if the Union were to supply 
the society with annual subsidies,v and to transport the negroes 
to Africa in the vessels of the State, it would still be unable to 
counterpoise the natural increase of population amongst the 
blacks; and as it could not remove as many men in a year as 
are born upon its territory within the same space of time, it 
would fail in suspending the growth of the evil which is daily 
increasing in the States. The negro race will never leave 
those shores of the American continent, to which it was brought 
by the passions and the vices of Europeans; and it will not 
disappear from the New World as long as it continues to exist. 
The inhabitants of the United States may retard the calamities 
which they apprehend, but they cannot now destroy their effi- 
cient cause. 

I am obliged to confess that I do not regard the abolition 
of slavery as a means of warding off the struggle of the two 
races in the United States. The negroes may long remain 
slaves without complaining; but if they are once raised to the 
level of free men, they will soon revolt at being deprived of 
all their civil rights; and as they cannot become the equals of 
the whites, they will speedily declare themselves as enemies. 
In the North everything contributed to facilitate the emanci- 
pation of the slaves; and slavery was abolished, without placing 
the free negroes in a position which could become formidable, 
since their number was too small for them ever to claim the 
exercise of their rights. But such is not the case in the South. 
The question of slavery was a question of commerce and man- 
ufacture for the slave-owners in the North; for those of the 
South, it is a question of life and death. God forbid that I 
should seek to justify the principle of negro slavery, as has been 
done by some American writers! But I only observe that all 
the countries which formerly adopted that execrable principle 
are not equally able to abandon it at the present time. 

When I contemplate the condition of the South, I can only 


wv Nor would these be the only diffi- 
culties attendant upon the Bacertaiae 
if the Union undertook to buy up the 
negroes now in America, in order to 
transport them to Africa, the price of 
slaves, increasing with their scarcity, 
would soon become enormous ; and the 
States of the North would never con- 
sent to expend such great sums for a 
purpose which would procure such small 
advantages to themselves. If the Union 


took possession of the slaves in the 
Southern States by force, or at a rate 
determined by law, an insurmountable 
resistance would arise in that part of 
the country. oth alternatives are 
equally impossible. 

win 1830 there were in the United 
States 2,010,327 slaves and 319,439 free 
blacks, in all 2,329, negroes : which 
formed about one-fifth of the total popu- 
lation of the United States at that time. 
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discover two alternatives which may be adopted by the white 
inhabitants of those States; viz., either to emancipate the ne- 
groes, and to intermingle with them; or, remaining isolated 
from them, to keep them in a state of slavery as long as pos- 
sible. All intermediate measures seem to me likely to termi- 
nate, and that shortly, in the most horrible of civil wars, and 
perhaps in the extirpation of one or other of the two races. 
Such is the view which the Americans of the South take of the 
question, and they act consistently with it. As they are de- 
termined not to mingle with the negroes, they refuse to eman- 
cipate them. 

Not that the inhabitants of the South regard slavery as nec- 
essary to the wealth of the planter, for on this point many of 
them agree with their Northern countrymen in freely admitting 
that slavery is prejudicial to their interest; but they are con- 
vinced that, however prejudicial it may be, they hold their 
lives upon no other tenure. The instruction which is now dif- 
fused in the South has convinced the inhabitants that slavery 
is injurious to the slave-owner, but it has also shown them, more 
clearly than before, that no means exist of getting rid of its 
bad consequences. Hence arises a singular contrast; the more 
the utility of slavery is contested, the more firmly is it estab- 
lished in the laws; and whilst the principle of servitude is grad- 
ually abolished in the North, that self-same principle gives rise 
to more and more rigorous consequences in the South. 

The legislation of the Southern States with regard to slaves, 
presents at the present day such unparalleled atrocities as suf- 
fice to show how radically the laws of humanity have been per- 
verted, and to betray the desperate position of the community 
in which that legislation has been promulgated. The Ameri- 
cans of this portion of the Union have not, indeed, augmented 
the hardships of slavery; they have, on the contrary, bettered 
the physical condition of the slaves. The only means by which 
the ancients maintained slavery were fetters and death; the 
Americans of the South of the Union have discovered more in- 
tellectual securities for the duration of their power. They 
have employed their despotism and their violence against the 
human mind. In antiquity, precautions were taken to prevent 
the slave from breaking his chains; at the present day measures 
are adopted to deprive him even of the desire of freedom. The 
ancients kept the bodies of their slaves in bondage, but they 
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placed no restraint upon the mind and no check upon educa- 
tion; and they acted consistently with their established princi- 
ple, since a natural termination of slavery then existed, and 
one day or other the slave might be set free, and become the 
equal of his master. But the Americans of the South, who 
do not admit that the negroes can ever be commingled with 
themselves, have forbidden them to be taught to read or to 
write, under severe penalties; and as they will not raise them 
to their own level, they sink them as nearly as possible to that 
of the brutes. 

The hope of liberty had always been allowed to the slave to 
cheer the hardships of his condition. But the Americans of 
the South are well aware that emancipation cannot but be dan- 
gerous, when the freed man can never be assimilated to his 
former master. To give a man his freedom, and to leave him 
in wretchedness and ignominy, is nothing less than to prepare 
a future chief for a revolt of the slaves. Moreover, it has long 
been remarked that the presence of a free negro vaguely agi- 
tates the minds of his less fortunate brethren, and conveys to 
them a dim notion of their rights. The Americans of the South 
have consequentlytaken measures toprevent slave-owners from 
emancipating their slaves in most cases; not indeed by a posi- 
tive prohibition, but by subjecting that step to various forms 
which it is difficult to comply with. 

I happened to meet with an old man, in the South of the 
Union, who had lived in illicit intercourse with one of his 
negresses, and had had several children by her, who were born 
the slaves of their father. He had indeed frequently thought 
of bequeathing to them at least their liberty; but years had 
elapsed without his being able to surmount the legal obstacles 
to their emancipation, and in the mean while his old age was 
come, and he was about to die. He pictured to himself his 
sons dragged from market to market, and passing from the 
authority of a parent to the rod of the stranger, until these 
horrid anticipations worked his expiring imagination into 
frenzy. When I saw him he was a prey to all the anguish of 
despair, and he made me feel how awful is the retribution of 
nature upon those who have broken her laws. 

These evils are unquestionably great; but they are the nec- 
essary and foreseen consequence of the very principle of mod- 
ern slavery. When the Europeans chose their slaves from a 
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race differing from their own, which many of them considered 
as inferior to the other races of mankind, and which they all 
repelled with horror from any notion of intimate connection, 
they must have believed that slavery would last forever; since 
there is no intermediate state which can be durable between 
the excessive inequality produced by servitude and the com- 
plete equality which originates in independence. The Euro- 
peans did imperfectly feel this truth, but without acknowledg- 
ing it even to themselves. Whenever they have had to do 
with negroes, their conduct has either been dictated by their 
interest and their pride, or by their compassion. They first 
violated every right of humanity by their treatment of the 
negro and they afterwards informed him that those rights 
were precious and inviolable. They affected to open their 
ranks to the slaves, but the negroes who attempted to pene- 
trate into the community were driven back with scorn; and 
they have incautiously and involuntarily been led to admit of 
freedom instead of slavery, without having the courage to be 
wholly iniquitous, or wholly just. 

If it be impossible to anticipate a period at which the Ameri- 
cans of the South will mingle their blood with that of the 
negroes, can they allow their slaves to become free without 
compromising their own security? And if they are obliged 
to keep that race in bondage in order to save their own families, 
may they not be excused for availing themselves of the means 
best adapted to that end? The events which are taking place 
in the Southern States of the Union appear to me to be at once 
the most horrible and the most natural results of slavery. 
When I see the order of nature overthrown, and when I hear 
the cry of humanity in its vain struggle against the laws, my 
indignation does not light upon the men of our own time who 
are the instruments of these outrages ; but I reserve my execra- 
tion for those who, after a thousand years of freedom, brought 
back slavery into the world once more. 

Whatever may be the efforts of the Americans of the South 
to maintain slavery, they will not always succeed. Slavery, 
which is now confined to a single tract of the civilized earth, 
which is attacked by Christianity as unjust, and by political 
economy as prejudicial; and which is now contrasted with 
democratic liberties and the information of our age, cannot 
survive. By the choice of the master, or by the will of the 
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slave, it will cease; and in either case great calamities may be 
expected to ensue. If liberty be refused to the negroes of the 
South, they will in the end seize it for themselves by force; if 
it be given, they will abuse it ere long.* 


WHAT ARE THE CHANCES IN FAVOR OF THE DURATION OF 
THE AMERICAN UNION, AND WHaT DANGERS THREATEN 
Ity 


Reason for which the preponderating force lies in the States rather than 
in the Union—The Union will only last as long as all the States 
choose to belong to it—Causes which tend to keep them united— 
Utility of the Union to resist foreign enemies, and to prevent the 
existence of foreigners in America—No natural barriers between the 
several States—No conflicting interests to divide them—Reciprocal 
interests of the Northern, Southern, and Western States—Intel- 
lectual ties of union—Uniformity of opinions—Dangers of the Union 
resulting from the different characters and the passions of its citizens 
—Character of the citizens in the South and in the North—The rapid 
growth of the Union one of its greatest dangers—Progress of the 
population to the Northwest—Power gravitates in the same direc- 
tion—Passions originating from sudden turns of fortune—Whether 
the existing Government of the Union tends to gain strength, or to 
lose it—Various signs of its decrease—Internal improvements— 
Waste lands—Indians—The Bank—The Tariff—General Jackson. 


The maintenance of the existing institutions of the several 
States depends in some measure upon the maintenance of the 
Union itself. It is therefore important in the first instance to 
inquire into the probable fate of the Union. One point may 
indeed be assumed at once: if the present confederation were 
dissolved, it appears to me to be incontestable that the States 
of which it is now composed would not return to their original 
isolated condition, but that several unions would then be formed 


x [This chapter is no longer applica- 
ble to the condition of the negro race 
in the United States, since the abolition 
of slavery was the result, though not 
the object, of the great Civil War, and 
the negroes have been raised to the 
condition not only of freedmen, but of 
citizens ; and in some States they ex- 
ercise a preponderating political power 
by reason of their numerical majority. 

us, in South Carolina there were in 
1870, 289,667 whites and 415,814 blacks. 
But the emancipation of the slaves has 
not solved the probien how two races 
so different and so hostile are to live 
together in peace in one country on 
equal terms. That problem is as diffi- 
cult, perhaps more difficult than ever ; 
and to this difficulty the author’s re- 
marks are still perfectly applicable.] 


y[This chapter is one of the most 
curious and interesting portions of the 
work, because it embraces almost all the 
constitutional and social questions which 
were raised by the great secession of 
the South and decided by the results of 
the Civil War. But it must be confessed 
that the sagacity of the author is some- 
times at fault in these speculations, and 
did not save him from considerable er- 
rors, which the course of events has 
since made apparent He held that “ the 
legislators of the Constitution of 1789 
were not appointed to constitute the 
government of a single people, but to 
regulate the association of several 
States ; that the Union was formed by 
the voluntary agreement of the States, 
and in uniting together they have not 
forfeited their nationality, nor have 
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in the place of one. It is not my intention to inquire into the 
principles upon which these new unions would probably be 
established, but merely to show what the causes are which may 
effect the dismemberment of the existing confederation. 

With this object I shall be obliged to retrace some of the 
steps which I have already taken, and to revert to topics which 
I have before discussed. I am aware that the reader may ac- 
cuse me of repetition, but the importance of the matter which 
still remains to be treated is my excuse; I had rather say too 
much, than say too little to be thoroughly understood, and I 
prefer injuring the author to slighting the subject. 

The legislators who formed the Constitution of 1789 en- 
deavored to confer a distinct and preponderating authority 
upon the federal power. But they were confined by the con- 
ditions of the task which they had undertaken to perform. They 
were not appointed to constitute the government of a single 
people, but to regulate the association of several States; and, 
whatever their inclinations might be, they could not but divide 
the exercise of sovereignty in the end. 

In order to understand the consequences of this division, it 


they been reduced to the condition of 
one and the same people.” Whence he 
inferred that “ if one of the States chose 
to withdraw its name from the contract, 
it would be difficult to disprove its right 
of doing so ; and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have no means of main- 
taining its claims directly, either by 
force or by right.” This is the Southern 
theory of the Constitution, and the 
whole case of the South in favor of se- 
cession. To many Europeans, and to 
some American (Northern) jurists, this 
view appeared to be sound ; but it was 
vigorously resisted by the North, and 
crushed by force of arms. : 

The author of this book was mistaken 
in supposing that the “ Union was a 
vast body which presents no definite 
object to patriotic feeling.” When the 
day of trial came, millions of men were 
ready to ley down their lives for it. He 
was also mistaken in supposing that the 
Federal Executive is so weak that it 
requires the free consent of the governed 
to enable it to subsist, and that it would 
be defeated in a struggle to maintain the 
Union against one or more separate 
States. In 1861 nine States, with a pop- 
ulation of 8,753,000, seceded. and main- 
tained for four years a resolute but un- 
equal contest for independence, but they 
were defeated. : : 

Lastly, the author was mistaken in 
supposing that a community of interests 
would always prevail between North and 
South sufficiently powerful to bind them 
together. He overlooked the influence 
which the question of slavery must have 


on the Union the moment that the ma- 
jority of the people of the North de- 
clared against it. In 1831, when the 
author visited America, the anti-slavery 
agitation had scarcely begun ; and the 
fact of Southern slavery was accepted 
by men of all parties, even in the States 
where there were no slaves: and that 
was unquestionably the view taken by 
all the States and by all American states- 
men at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, in 1789. But in the course 
of thirty years a great change took place, 
and the North refused to perpetuate 
what had become the “ peculiar insti- 
tution” of the South, especially as it 
gave the South a species of aristocratic 
prepondersare The result was the rati- 

cation, in December, 1865, of the cele- 
brated 13th article or amendment of 
the Constitution, which declared that 
* neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude—except as a punishment for crime 
—shall exist within the United States.” 
To which was soon afterwards added 
the rsth article, “ The right of citizens 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States, or by any State, 
on account of race, color, or previous 
servitude.” The emancipation of sev- 
eral millions of negro slaves without 
compensation, and the transfer to them 
reponderance in the States 
in which they outnumber the white 
population, were acts of the North 
totally pppoe to the interests of the 
South, and which could only have been 
carried into effect by conquest.—T7rans- 
latar’s Note.] 


of political 
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is necessary to make a short distinction between the affairs of 
the Government. There are some objects which are national 
by their very nature, that is to say, which affect the nation as a 
body, and can only be intrusted to the man or the assembly of 
men who most completely represent the entire nation. 
Amongst these may be reckoned war and diplomacy. There 
are other objects which are provincial by their very nature, 
that is to say, which only affect certain localities, and which can 
only be properly treated in that locality. Such, for instance, is 
the budget of a municipality. Lastly, there are certain objects 
of a mixed nature, which are national inasmuch as they affect 
all the citizens who compose the nation, and which are provin- 
cial inasmuch as it is not necessary that the nation itself should 
provide for them all. Such are the rights which regulate the 
civil and political condition of the citizens. No society can 
exist without civil and political rights. These rights therefore 
interest all the citizens alike; but it is not always necessary to 
the existence and the prosperity of the nation that these rights 
should be uniform, nor, consequently, that they should be regu- 
lated by the central authority. 

There are, then, two distinct categories of objects which are 
submitted to the direction of the sovereign power; and these 
categories occur in all well-constituted communities, whatever 
the basis of the political constitution may otherwise be. Be- 
tween these two extremes the objects which I have termed 
mixed may be considered to lie. As these objects are neither 
exclusively national nor entirely provincial, they may be ob- 
tained by a national or by a provincial government, according 
to the agreement of the contracting parties, without in any way 
impairing the contract of association. 

The sovereign power is usually formed by the union of sepa- 
rate individuals, who compose a people; and individual powers 
or collective forces, each representing a very small portion of 
the sovereign authority, are the sole elements which are sub- 
jected to the general Government of their choice. In.this case 
the general Government is more naturally called upon to regu- 
late, not only those affairs which are of essential national im- 
portance, but those which are of a more local interest ; and the 
local governments are reduced to that small share of sovereign 
authority which is indispensable to their prosperity. 

But sometimes the sovereign authority is composed of pre- 
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organized political bodies, by virtue of circumstances anterior 
to their union ; and in this case the provincial governments as- 
sume the control, not only of those affairs which more peculiarly 
belong to their province, but of all, or of a part of the mixed af- 
fairs to which allusion has been made. For the confederate 
nations which were independent sovereign States before their 
union, and which still represent a very considerable share of 
the soveicign power, have only consented to cede to the general 
Government the exercise of those rights which are indispensa- 
ble to the Union. 

When the national Government, independently of the pre- 
rogatives inherent in its nature, is invested with the right of 
regulating the affairs which relate partly to the general and 
partly to the local interests, it possesses a preponderating influ- 
ence. Not only are its own rights extensive, but all the rights 
which it does not possess exist by its sufferance, and it may be 
apprehended that the provincial governments may be deprived 
of their natural and necessary prerogatives by its influence. 

When, on the other hand, the provincial governments are 
invested with the power of regulating those same affairs of 
mixed interest, an opposite tendency prevails in society. The 
preponderating force resides in the province, not in the nation ; 
and it may be apprehended that the national Government may 
in the end be stripped of the privileges which are necessary to 
its existence. 

Independent nations have therefore a natural tendency to 
centralization, and confederations to dismemberment. 

It now only remains for us to apply these general principles to 
the American Union. The several States were necessarily 
possessed of the right of regulating all exclusively provincial 
affairs. Moreover these same States retained the rights of de- 
termining the civil and political competency of the citizens, or 
regulating the reciprocal relations of the members of the com- 
munity, and of dispensing justice ; rights which are of a general 
nature, but which do not necessarily appertain to the national 
Government. We have shown that the Government of the 
Union is invested with the power of acting in the name of the 
whole nation in those cases in which the nation has to appear as 
a single and undivided power; as, for instance, in foreign rela- 
tions, and in offering a common resistance to a common enemy ; 
in short, in conducting those affairs which I have styled exclu- 
sively national, 
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In this division of the rights of sovereignty, the share of the 
Union seems at first sight to be more considerable than that of 
the States; but a more attentive investigation shows it to be 
less so. The undertakings of the Government of the Union 
are more vast, but their influence is more rarely felt. Those of 
the provincial governments are comparatively small, but they 
are incessant, and they serve to keep alive the authority which 
they represent. The Government of the Union watches the 
general interests of the country ; but the general interests of a 
people have a very questionable influence upon individual hap- 
piness, whilst provincial interests produce a most immediate 
effect upon the welfare of the inhabitants. The Union secures 
the independence and the greatness of the nation, which do not 
immediately affect private citizens ; but the several States main- 
tain the liberty, regulate the rights, protect the fortune, and 
secure the life and the whole future prosperity of every citizen. 

The Federal Government is very far removed from its sub- 
jects, whilst the provincial governments are within the reach of 
them all, and are ready to attend to the smallest appeal. The 
central Government has upon its side the passions of a few 
superior men who aspire to conduct it; but upon the 
side of the provincial governments are the interests of all 
those second-rate individuals who can only hope to obtain 
power within their own State, and who nevertheless exercise 
the largest share of authority over the people because they are 
placed nearest to its level. The Americans have therefore 
much more to hope and to fear from the States than from the 
Union; and, in conformity with the natural tendency of the 
human mind, they are more likely to attach themselves to the 
former than to the latter. In this respect their habits and feel- 
ings harmonize with their interests. 

When a compact nation divides its sovereignty, and adopts 
a confederate form of government, the traditions, the customs, 
and the manners of the people are for a long time at variance 
with their legislation ; and the former tend to give a degree of 
influence to the central government which the latter forbids. 
When a number of confederate states unite to form a single 
nation, the same causes operate in an opposite direction. I 
have no doubt that if France were to become a confederate re- 
public like that of the United States, the government would at 
first display more energy than that of the Union; and if the 
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Union were to alter its constitution to a monarchy like that of 
France, I think that the American Government would be a 
long time in acquiring the force which now rules the latter 
nation. When the national existence of the Anglo-Americans 
began, their provincial existence was already of long standing; 
necessary relations were established between the townships and 
the individual citizens of the same States; and they were accus- 
tomed to consider some objects as common to them all, and to 
conduct other affairs as exclusively relating to their own special 
interests. 

The Union is a vast body which presents no definite object 
to patriotic feeling. The forms and limits of the State are dis- 
tinct and circumscribed ; since it represents a certain number of 
objects which are familiar to the citizens and beloved by all. 
It is identified with the very soil, with the right of property and 
the domestic affections, with the recollections of the past, the 
labors of the present, and the hopes of the future. Patriotism, 
then, which is frequently a mere extension of individual ego- 
tism, is still directed to the State, and is not excited by the 
Union. Thus the tendency of the interests, the habits, and the 
feelings of the people is to centre political activity in the States, 
in preference to the Union. 

It is easy to estimate the different forces of the two govern- 
ments, by remarking the manner in which they fulfil their re- 
spective functions. Whenever the government of a State has 
occasion to address an individual or an assembly of individuals, 
its language is clear and imperative; and such is also the tone 
of the Federal Government in its intercourse with individuals, 
but no sooner has it anything to do with a State than it begins 
to parley, to explain its motives and to justify its conduct, to 
argue, to advise, and, in short, anything but to command. If 
doubts are raised as to the limits of the constitutional powers of 
each government, the provincial government prefers its claim 
with boldness, and takes prompt and energetic steps to support 
it. In the mean while the Government of the Union reasons; 
it appeals to the interests, to the good sense, to the glory of the 
nation ; it temporizes, it negotiates, and does not consent to act 
until it is reduced to the last extremity. At first sight it might 
readily be imagined that it is the provincial government which 
is armed with the authority of the nation, and that Congress rep- 
resents a single State. 
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The Federal Government is, therefore, notwithstanding the 
precautions of those who founded it, naturally so weak that it 
more peculiarly requires the free consent of the governed to 
enable it to subsist. It is easy to perceive that its object is to 
enable the States to realize with facility their determination of 
remaining united; and, as long as this preliminary condition 
exists, its authority is great, temperate, and effective. The Con- 
stitution fits the Government to control individuals, and easily 
to surmount such obstacles as they may be inclined to offer ; but 
it was by no means established with a view to the possible sep- 
aration of one or more of the States from the Union. 

If the sovereignty of the Union were to engage in a struggle 
with that of the States at the present day, its defeat may be confi- 
dently predicted; and it is not probable that such a struggle 
would be seriously undertaken. As often as a steady resistance 
is offered to the Federal Government it will be found to yield. 
Experience has hitherto shown that whenever a State has de- 
manded anything with perseverance and resolution, it has in- 
variably succeeded ; and that if a separate government has dis- 
tinctly refused to act, it was left to do as it thought fit.c 

But even if the Government of the Union had any strength 
inherent in itself, the physical situation of the country would 
render the exercise of that strength very difficult.e The United 
States cover an immense territory ; they are separated from each 
other by great distances; and the population is disseminated 
over the surface of a country which is still half a wilderness. 
If the Union were to undertake to enforce the allegiance of the 
confederate States by military means, it would be in a position 
very analogous to that of England at the time of the War of 
Independence. 

However strong a government may be, it cannot easily escape 
from the consequences of a principle which it has once admit- 
ted as the foundation of its constitution. The Union was 
formed by the voluntary agreement of the States; and, in unit- 
ing together, they have not forfeited their nationality, nor have 


z See the conduct of the Northern and without a standing army 2 govern- 
States in the war of 1812. “ During that ment is not prepared to profit by a 
war,” says Jefferson in a letter to Gen- favorable opportunity to conquer re- 
eral Lafayette, “four of the Eastern sistance, and take the sovereign power 
States were only attached to the Union, _ by surprise. [This note, and the para- 
like so many inanimate bodies to living graph in the text which precedes, have 

hg been shown by the results of the Civil 

a The profound peace of the Union af- War to be a misconception of the 
fords no pretext for a standing army; writer.) 
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they been reduced to the condition of one and the same people. 
If one of the States chose to withdraw its name from the con- 
tract, it would be difficult to disprove its right of doing so; and 
the Federal Government would have no means of maintaining 
its claims directly, either by force or by right. In order to en- 
able the Federal Government easily to conquer the resistance 
which may be offered to it by any one of its subjects, it would 
be necessary that one or more of them should be specially inter- 
ested in the existence of the Union, as has frequently been the 
case in the history of confederations. 

If it be supposed that amongst the States which are united 
by the federal tie there are some which exclusively enjoy the 
principal advantages of union, or whose prosperity depends on 
the duration of that union, it is unquestionable that they will 
always be ready to support the central Government in enforcing 
the obedience of the others. But the Government would then 
be exerting a force not derived from itself, but from a principle 
contrary to its nature. States form confederations in order to 
derive equal advantages from their union; and in the case just 
alluded to, the Federal Government would derive its power from 
the unequal distribution of those benefits amongst the States. 

If one of the confederate States have acquired a preponder- 
ance sufficiently great to enable it to take exclusive possession 
of the central authority, it will consider the other States as sub- 
ject provinces, and it will cause its own supremacy to be re- 
spected under the borrowed name of the sovereignty of the 
Union. Great things may then be done in the name of the 
Federal Government, but in reality that Government will have 
ceased to exist.2 In both these cases, the power which acts in 
the name of the confederation becomes stronger the more it 
abandons the natural state and the acknowledged principles of 
confederations. 

In America the existing Union is advantageous to all the 
States, but it is not indispensable to any one of them. Several 
of them might break the federal tie without compromising the 
welfare of the others, although their own prosperity would be 
lessened. As the existence and the happiness of none of the 
States are wholly dependent on the present Constitution, they 

b Thus the province of Holland in the in the place of the union, and have em- 
republic of the Low Countries, and ployed the federal authority to their own 


the Emperor in the Germanic Confed- advantage, 
eration, have sometimes put themselves 
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would none of them be disposed to make great personal sacri- 
fices to maintain it. On the other hand, there is no State which 
seems hitherto to have its ambition much interested in the main- 
tenance of the existing Union. They certainly do not all exer- 
cise the same influence in the federal councils, but no one of 
them can hope to domineer over the rest, or to treat them as its 
inferiors or as its subjects. 

It appears to me unquestionable that if any portion of the 
Union seriously desired to separate itself from the other States, 
they would not be able, nor indeed would they attempt, to pre- 
vent it; and that the present Union will only last as long as the 
States which compose it choose to continue members of the 
confederation. If this point be admitted, the question becomes 
less difficult; and our object is, not to inquire whether the 
States of the existing Union are capable of separating, but 
whether they will choose to remain united. 

Amongst the various reasons which tend to render the exist- 
ing Union useful to the Americans, two principal causes are 
peculiarly evident to the observer. Although the Americans 
are, as it were, alone upon their continent, their commerce 
makes them the neighbors of all the nations with which they 
trade. Notwithstanding their apparent isolation, the Ameri- 
cans require a certain degree of strength, which they cannot 
retain otherwise than by remaining united to each other. If 
the States were to split, they would not only diminish the 
strength which they are now able to display towards foreign 
nations, but they would soon create foreign powers upon their 
own territory. A system of inland custom-houses would then 
be established ; the valleys would be divided by imaginary boun- 
dary lines ; the courses of the rivers would be confined by terri- 
torial distinctions; and a multitude of hindrances would pre- 
vent the Americans from exploring the whole of that vast conti- 
nent which Providence has allotted tothem foradominion. At 
present they have no invasion to fear, and consequently no 
standing armies to maintain, no taxes to levy. If the Union 
were dissolved, all these burdensome measures might ere long 
be required. The Americans are then very powerfully inter- 
ested in the maintenance of their Union. On the other hand, 
it is almost impossible to discover any sort of material interest 
which might at present tempt a portion of the Union to separate 
from the other States. 

When we cast our eyes upon the map of the United States, 
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we perceive the chain of the Alleghany Mountains, running 
from the northeast to the southwest, and crossing nearly one 
thousand miles of country ; and we are led to imagine that the 
design of Providence was to raise between the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi and the coast of the Atlantic Ocean one of those natural 
barriers which break the mutual intercourse of men, and form 
the necessary limits of different States. But the average height 
of the Alleghanies does not exceed 2,500 feet; their greatest 
elevation is not above 4,000 feet; their rounded summits, and 
the spacious valleys which they conceal within their passes, are 
of easy access from several sides. Besides which, the principal 
rivers which fall into the Atlantic Ocean—the Hudson, the Sus- 
quehanna, and the Potomac—take their rise beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, in an open district, which borders upon the valley of 
the Mississippi. These streams quit this tract of country, make 
their way through the barrier which would seem to turn them 
westward, and as they wind through the mountains they open 
an easy and natural passage to man. No natural barrier exists 
in the regions which are now inhabited by the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans; the Alleghanies are so far from serving as a boundary to 
separate nations, that they do not even serve as a frontier to 
the States. New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia comprise 
them within their borders, and they extend as much to the west 
as to the east of the line. The territory now occupied by the 
twenty-four States of the Union, and the three great districts 
which have not yet acquired the rank of States, although they 
already contain inhabitants, covers a surface of 1,002,600 
square miles,¢ which is about equal to five times the extent of 
France. Within these limits the qualities of the soil, the tem- 
perature, and the produce of the country, are extremely various. 
The vast extent of territory occupied by the Anglo-American 
republics has given rise to doubts as to the maintenance of their 
Union. Here a distinction must be made; contrary interests 
sometimes arise in the different provinces of avast empire, which 
often terminate in open dissensions; and the extent of the coun- 
try is then most prejudicial to the power of the State. But if the 
inhabitants of these vast regions are not divided by contrary in- 


cSee “ Darby’s View of the United the Philippine Islands is 8,000,000; that 
States,” p. 435. [In 1890 the number of of Hawaii, by the census of 1897, was 
States and Territories had increased to given at 109,020; and the present esti- 
s1, the population to 62,831,900, and the mated pops ation of Porto Rico is 9goo,- 
area of the States, 3,602,990 square miles. ooo. The area of the Philippine Islands 
This does not include the Philippine is about 120,000 square miles, that of Ha- 
Islands, Hawaii, or Porto Rico. A con-  waii is 6,740 square miles, and the area 
servative estimate of the population of of Porto Ricois about 3,600 square miles.] 
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terests, the extent of the territory may be favorable to their 
prosperity ; for the unity of the government promotes the inter- 
change of the different productions of the soil, and increases 
their value by facilitating their consumption. 

It is indeed easy to discover different interests in the differ- 
ent parts of the Union, but I am unacquainted with any which 
are hostile to each other. The Southern States are almost ex- 
clusively agricultural. The Northern States are more pecu- 
liarly commercial and manufacturing. The States of the West 
are at the same time agricultural and manufacturing. In the 
South the crops consist of tobacco, of rice, of cotton, and of 
sugar; in the North and the West, of wheat and maize. These 
are different sources of wealth ; but union is the means by which 
these sources are opened to all, and rendered equally advan- 
tageous to the several districts. 

The North, which ships the produce of the Anglo-Americans 
to all parts of the world, and brings back the produce of the 
globe to the Union, is evidently interested in maintaining the 
confederation in its present condition, in order that the number 
of American producers and consumers may remain as large as 
possible. The North is the most natural agent of communica- 
tion between the South and the West of the Union on the one 
hand, and the rest of the world upon the other; the North is 
therefore interested in the union and prosperity of the South 
and the West, in order that they may continue to furnish raw 
materials for its manufactures, and cargoes for its shipping. 

The South and the West, on their side, are still more directly 
interested in the preservation of the Union, and the prosperity 
of the North. The produce of the South is, for the most part, 
exported beyond seas; the South and the West consequently 
stand in need of the commercial resources of the North. They 
are likewise interested in the maintenance of a powerful fleet 
by the Union, to protect them efficaciously. The South and 
the West have no vessels, but they cannot refuse a willing sub- 
sidy to defray the expenses of the navy; for if the fleets of 
Europe were to blockade the ports of the South and the delta 
of the Mississippi, what would become of the rice of the Caro- 
linas, the tobacco of Virginia, and the sugar and cotton which 
grow in the valley of the Mississippi? Every portion of the 
federal budget does therefore contribute to the maintenance of 
material interests which are common to all the confederate 
States. 
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Independently of this commercial utility, the South and the 
West of the Union derive great political advantages from their 
connection with the North. The South contains an enormous 
slave population ; a population which is already alarming, and 
still more formidable for the future. The States of the West 
lie in the remotest parts of a single valley; and all the rivers 
which intersect their territory rise in the Rocky Mountains or 
in the Alleghanies, and fall into the Mississippi, which bears 
them onwards to the Gulf of Mexico. The Western States are 
consequently entirely cut off, by their position, from the tradi- 
tions of Europe and the civilization of the Old World. The 
inhabitants of the South, then, are induced to support the Union 
in order to avail themselves of its protection against the blacks; 
and the inhabitants of the West in order not to be excluded 
from a free communication with the rest of the globe, and shut 
up in the wilds of central America. The North cannot but de- 
sire the maintenance of the Union, in order to remain, as it now 
is, the connecting link between that vast body and the other 
parts of the world. 

The temporal interests of all the several parts of the Union 
are, then, intimately connected; and the same assertion holds 
true respecting those opinions and sentiments which may be 
termed the immaterial interests of men. 

The inhabitants of the United States talk a great deal of their 
attachment to their country; but I confess that I do not rely 
upon that calculating patriotism which is founded upon inter- 
est, and which a change in the interests at stake may obliterate. 
Nor do I attach much importance to the language of the Ameri- 
cans, when they manifest, in their daily conversations, the in- 
tention of maintaining the federal system adopted by their fore- 
fathers. A government retains its sway over a great number 
of citizens, far less by the voluntary and rational consent of the 
multitude, than by that instinctive, and to a certain extent in- 
voluntary agreement, which results from similarity of feelings 
and resemblances of opinion. I will never admit that men con- 
stitute a social body, simply because they obey the same head 
and the same laws. Society can only exist when a great num- 
ber of men consider a great number of things in the same point 
of view ; when they hold the same opinions upon many subjects, 
and when the same occurrences suggest the same thoughts and 
impressions to their minds. 
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The observer who examines the present condition of the 
United States upon this principle, will readily discover, that 
although the citizens are divided into twenty-four distinct sov- 
ereignties, they nevertheless constitute a single people; and he 
may perhaps be led to think that the state of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Union is more truly a state of society than that of certain 
nations of Europe which live under the same legislation and 
the same prince. | 

Although the Anglo-Americans have several religious sects, 
they all regard religion in the same manner. They are not 
always agreed upon the measures which are most conducive to 
good government, and they vary upon some of the forms of 
government which it is expedient to adopt; but they are unani- 
mous upon the general principles which ought to rule human 
society. From Maine to the Floridas, and from the Missouri 
to the Atlantic Ocean, the people is held to be the legitimate 
source of all power. The same notions are entertained respect- 
ing liberty and equality, the liberty of the press, the right of 
association, the jury, and the responsibility of the agents of 
Government. 

If we turn from their political and religious opinions to the 
moral and philosophical principles which regulate the daily 
actions of life and govern their conduct, we shall still find the 
same uniformity. The Anglo-Americans4@ acknowledge the 
absolute moral authority of the reason of the community, as 
they acknowledge the political authority of the mass of citizens ; 
and they hold that public opinion is the surest arbiter of what 
is lawful or forbidden, true or false. The majority of them be- 
lieve that a man will be led to do what is just and good by fol- 
lowing his own interest rightly understood. They hold that 
every man is born in possession of the right of self-government, 
and that no one has the right of constraining his fellow- 
creatures to be happy. They have all a lively faith in the per- 
fectibility of man; they are of opinion that the effects of the 
diffusion of knowledge must necessarily be advantageous, and 
the consequences of ignorance fatal; they all consider society 
as a body in a state of improvement, humanity as a changing 
scene, in which nothing is, or ought to be, permanent ; and they 
ond iegergey acer for Rieke Sama oe ete old’ vey 


Americans, T only mean to designate the different opinions. 
great majority of the nation ; for a cer- 
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admit that what appears to them to be good to-day may be 
superseded by something better to-morrow. I do not give all 
these opinions as true, but I quote them as characteristic of the 
Americans. 

The Anglo-Americans are not only united together by these 
common opinions, but they are separated from all other na- 
tions by a common feeling of pride. For the last fifty years no 
pains have been spared to convince the inhabitants of the United 
States that they constitute the only religious, enlightened, and 
free people. They perceive that, for the present, their own 
democratic institutions succeed, whilst those of other countries 
fail; hence they conceive an overweening opinion of their su- 
periority, and they are not very remote from believing them- 
selves to belong to a distinct race of mankind. 

The dangers which threaten the American Union do not 
originate in the diversity of interests or of opinions, but in the 
various characters and passions of the Americans. The men 
who inhabit the vast territory of the United States are almost 
all the issue of a common stock; but the effects of the climate, 
and more especially of slavery, have gradually introduced very 
striking differences between the British settler of the Southern 
States and the British settler of the North. In Europe it is gen- 
erally believed that slavery has rendered the interests of one 
part of the Union contrary to those of another part; but I by 
no means remarked this to be the case: slavery has not created 
interests in the South contrary to those of the North, but it has 
modified the character and changed the habits of the natives of 
the South. 

I have already explained the influence which slavery has 
exercised upon the commercial ability of the Americans in the 
South; and this same influence equally extends to their man- 
ners. The slave is a servant who never remonstrates, and who 
submits to everything without complaint. He may sometimes 
assassinate, but he never withstands, his master. In the South 
there are no families so poor as not to have slaves. The citizen 
of the Southern States of the Union is invested with a sort of 
domestic dictatorship, from his earliest years; the first notion 
he acquires in life is that he is born to command, and the first 
habit which he contracts is that of being obeyed without resist- 
ance. His education tends, then, to give him the character of a 
supercilious and a hasty man; irascible, violent, and ardent in 
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his desires, impatient of obstacles, but easily discouraged if he 
cannot succeed upon his first attempt. 

The American of the Northern States is surrounded by no 
slaves in his childhood ; he is even unattended by free servants, 
and is usually obliged to provide for his own wants. No sooner 
does he enter the world than the idea of necessity assails him on 
every side: he soon learns to know exactly the natural limit 
of his authority; he never expects to subdue those who with- 
stand him, by force; and he knows that the surest means of 
obtaining the support of his fellow-creatures, is to win their 
favor. He therefore becomes patient, reflecting, tolerant, slow 
to act, and persevering in his designs. 

In the Southern States the more immediate wants of life are 
always supplied; the inhabitants of those parts are not busied 
in the material cares of life, which are always provided for by 
others; and their imagination is diverted to more captivating 
and less definite objects. The American of the South is fond of 
grandeur, luxury, and renown, of gayety, of pleasure, and above 
all of idleness; nothing obliges him to exert himself in order 
to subsist; and as he has no necessary occupations, he gives 
way to indolence, and does not even attempt what would be 
useful. 

But the equality of fortunes, and the absence of slavery in 
the North, plunge the inhabitants in those same cares of daily 
life which are disdained by the white population of the South. 
They are taught from infancy to combat want, and to place 
comfort above all the pleasures of the intellect or the heart. 
The imagination is extinguished by the trivial details of life, and 
the ideas become less numerous and less general, but far more 
practical and more precise. As prosperity is the sole aim of ex- 
ertion, it is excellently well attained; nature and mankind are 
turned to the best pecuniary advantage, and society is dexter- 
ously made to contribute to the welfare of each of its members, 
whilst individual egotism is the source of general happiness. 

The citizen of the North has not only experience, but knowl- 
edge: nevertheless he sets but little value upon the pleasures of 
knowledge; he esteems it as the means of attaining a certain 
end, and he is only anxious to seize its more lucrative applica- 
tions. The citizen of the South is more given to act upon im- 
pulse; he is more clever, more frank, more generous, more 
intellectual, and more brilliant. The former, with a greater de- 

Vou. I.—26 
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gree of activity, of common-sense, of information, and of pen- 
eral aptitude, has the characteristic good and evil qualities of 
the middle classes. The latter has the tastes, the prejudices, the 
weaknesses, and the magnanimity of all aristocracies. If two 
men are united in society, who have the same interests, and toa 
certain extent the same opinions, but different characters, dif- 
ferent acquirements, and a different style of civilization, it is 
probable that these men will not agree. The same remark is 
applicable to a society of nations. Slavery, then, does not 
attack the American Union directly in its interests, but indi- 
rectly in its manners. 

The States which gave their assent to the federal contract in 
1790 were thirteen in number; the Union now consists of 
thirty-four members. The population, which amounted to 
nearly 4,000,000 in 1790, had more than tripled in the space 
of forty years; and in 1830 it amounted to nearly 13,000,000.¢ 
Changes of such magnitude cannot take place without some 
danger. 

A society of nations, as well as a society of individuals, de- 
rives its principal chances of duration from the wisdom of its 
members, their individual weakness, and their limited number. 
The Americans who quit the coasts of the Atlantic Ocean to 
plunge into the western wilderness, are adventurers impatient 
of restraint, greedy of wealth, and frequently men expelled from 
the States in which they were born. When they arrive in the 
deserts they are unknown to each other, and they have neither 
traditions, family feeling, nor the force of example to check 
their excesses. The empire of the laws is feeble amongst them ; 
that of morality is still more powerless. The settlers who are 
constantly peopling the valley of the Mississippi are, then, in 
every respect very inferior to the Americans who inhabit the 
older parts of the Union. Nevertheless, they already exercise 
a great influence in its councils; and they arrive at the govern- 
ment of the commonwealth before they have learnt to govern 
themselves. 

The greater the individual weakness of each of the contract- 
ing parties, the greater are the chances of the duration of the 
contract; for their safety is then dependent upon their union. 


e Census of 1790, 3,929,328 ; 1830, 12,- ciety will assume as much stability and 
856,165; 1860, Papers 1870, 38,555,983; regularity in the West as it has already 
1890, 62, 3,900. done upon the coast of the Atlantic 

f This indeed is only a temporary dan- Ocean. 
ger. I have no doubt that in time so- 
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When, in 1790, the most populous of the American republics 
did not contain 500,000 inhabitants,g each of them felt its own 
insignificance as an independent people, and this feeling ren- 
dered compliance with the federal authority more easy. But 
when one of the confederate States reckons, like the State of 
New York, 2,000,000 of inhabitants, and covers an extent of 
territory equal in surface to a quarter of France,k it feels its own 
strength; and although it may continue to support the Union 
as advantageous to its prosperity, it no longer regards that body 
as necessary to its existence; and as it continues to belong to 
the federal compact, it soon aims at preponderance in the 
federal assemblies. The probable unanimity of the States is 
diminished as their number increases. At present the interests 
of the different parts of the Union are not at variance; but who 
is able to foresee the multifarious changes of the future, in a 
country in which towns are founded from day to day, and States 
almost from year to year? 

Since the first settlement of the British colonies, the number 
of inhabitants has about doubled every twenty-two years. I 
perceive no causes which are likely to check this progressive 
increase of the Anglo-American population for the next hun- 
dred years; and before that space of time has elapsed, I believe 
that the territories and dependencies of the United States will 
be covered by more than 100,000,000 of inhabitants, and di- 
vided into forty States.t I admit that these 100,000,000 of men 
have no hostile interests. I suppose, on the contrary, that they 
are all equally interested in the maintenance of the Union; but 
I am still of opinion that where there are 100,000,000 of men, 
and forty distinct nations, unequally strong, the continuance 
of the Federal Government can only be a fortunate accident. 


g Pennsylvania contained 431,373 in- 
habitants in 1790 [and 5,258,014 in 1890]. 

h The area of the State of New York 
is 49,170 square miles. [See U. S. cen- 
sus report of 1890.] : 

i If the population continues to double 
every twenty-two years, as it has done 
for the last two hundred years, the num- 
ber of inhabitants in the United States 
in 1852 will be twenty millions ; in 1874, 
forty-eight millions ; and in 1896, ninety- 
six millions. This may still be the case 
even if the lands on the western slope of 
the Rocky Mountains should be found 
to be unfit for cultivation, The territory 
which is already occupied can easily 
contain this number of inhabitants. One 
hundred millions of men disseminated 
over the surface of the twenty-four 


States, and the three dependencies, 
which constitute the Union, would only 
give 762 inhabitants to the square 
eague ; this would be far below the 
mean population of France, which is 
1,063 to the square league ; or of Eng- 
land, which is 1,457 ; and it would even 
be below the population of Switzerland, 
for that country, notwithstanding its 
lakes and mountains, contains 783 in- 
habitants to the square league. See 
“ Malte Brun,” vol. vi. p. 92. 

[The actual result has fallen somewhat 
short of these calculations, in spite of 
the vast territorial acquisitions of the 
United States: but in 1899 the popula- 
tion is probably about eighty-seven mil- 
lions, including the population_of the 
Philippines, Hawaii, and Porto Rico.] 
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Whatever faith I may have in the perfectibility of man, until 
human nature is altered, and men wholly transformed, I shall 
refuse to believe in the duration of a government which is called 
upon to hold together forty different peoples, disseminated 
over a territory equal to one-half of Europe in extent; to avoid 
all rivalry, ambition, and struggles between them, and to direct 
their independent activity to the accomplishment of the same 
designs. 

But the greatest peril to which the Union is exposed by its 
increase arises from the continual changes which take place in 
the position of its internal strength. The distance from Lake 
Superior to the Gulf of Mexico extends from the 47th to the 
30th degree of latitude, a distance of more than 1,200 miles as 
the bird flies. The frontier of the United States winds along the 
whole of this immense line, sometimes falling within its limits, 
but more frequently extending far beyond it, into the waste. It 
has been calculated that the whites advance every year a mean 
distance of seventeen miles along the whole of his vast boun- 
dary.j Obstacles, such as an unproductive district, a lake or an 
Indian nation unexpectedly encountered, are sometimes met 
with. The advancing column then halts for a while; its two 
extremities fall back upon themselves, and as soon as they are 
reunited they proceed onwards. This gradual and continuous 
progress of the European race towards the Rocky Mountains 
has the solemnity of a providential event; it is like a deluge of 
‘men rising unabatedly, and daily driven onwards by the hand of 
God. 

Within this first line of conquering settlers towns are built, 
and vast States founded. In 1790 there were only a few thou- 
sand pioneers sprinkled along the valleys of the Mississippi; 
and at the present day these valleys contain as many inhabitants 
as were to be found in the whole Union in 1790. Their popu- 
lation amounts to nearly 4,000,000.k The city of Washington 
was founded in 1800, in the very centre of the Union; but such 
are the changes which have taken place, that it now stands at 
one of the extremities; and the delegates of the most remote 
Western States are already obliged to perform a journey as long 
as that from Vienna to Paris.! 


{See islative Documents, oth capital of the State of Missouri, to 
Congress, No. 117, p. 105. Washington is 1,019 miles. (‘‘ American 

k 3,672,317—Census of 18 Almanac,” 1831, p. 48.) 

iThe distance from Jefferson, the 
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All the States are borne onwards at the same time in the path 
of fortune, but of course they do not all increase and prosper 
in the same proportion. To the North of the Union the de- 
tached branches of the Alleghany chain, which extend as far as 
the Atlantic Ocean, form spacious roads and ports, which are 
constantly accessible to vessels of the greatest burden. But 
from the Potomac to the mouth of the Mississippi the coast is 
sandy and flat. In this part of the Union the mouths of almost 
all the rivers are obstructed; and the few harbors which exist 
amongst these lagoons afford much shallower water to ves- 
sels, and much fewer commercial advantages than those of the 
North. 

This first natural cause of inferiority is united to another 
cause proceeding from the laws. We have already seen that 
slavery, which is abolished in the North, still exists in the 
South; and IJ have pointed out its fatal consequences upon the 
prosperity of the planter himself. 

The North is therefore superior to the South both in com- 
merce ™ and manufacture; the natural consequence of which is 
the more rapid increase of population and of weaith within its 
borders. The States situate upon the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean are already half-peopled. Most of the land is held by 
an owner ; and these districts cannot therefore receive so many 
emigrants as the Western States, where a boundless field is still 
open to their exertions. The valley of the Mississippi is far 
more fertile than the coast of the Atlantic Ocean. This rea- 
son, added to all the others, contributes to drive the Europeans 
westward—a fact which may be rigorously demonstrated by 


State of Massachusetts forms only one- 


m The following statements will suffice , 
thirtieth part of the area of the four 


to show the difference which exists be- 


tween the commerce of the South and 
that of the North:— 

In 1829 the tonnage of all the mer- 
chant vessels belonging to Virginia, the 
two Carolinas, an eorgia (the four 
great Southern States), amounted to 
only 5,243 tons. In the same year the 
tonnage of the,vessels of the State of 
Massachusetts alone amounted to 17,322 
tons. (See Legislative Documents, 21st 
Congress, 2d session, No. 140, p. 244. 
Thus the State of Massachusetts had 
three times as much shipping as the 
four above-mentioned States. Neverthe- 
less the area of the State of Massachu- 
setts is only 7,335 square miles, and its 
population amounts to 610,014 inhabi- 
tants [2,238,943 in 1890]; _ whilst the area 
of the four other States I have quoted is 
210,000 square miles, and their popula- 
tion 3,047,767, Thus the area of the 


States; and its population is five times 
smaller than theirs. (See “ Darby’s 
View of the United States.”) Slavery 
is prejudicial to the commercial pros- 
perity of the South in several different 
ways; by diminishing the spirit of enter- 
prise amongst the whites, and by pre- 
venting them from meeting with as 
numerous a class of sailors as they re- 

uire. Sailors are usually taken from 
the lowest ranks of the population. But 
in the Southern States these lowest 
ranks are composed of slaves, and it is 
very difficult to employ them at Sea. 
They are unable to serve as well as a 
white crew, and apprehensions would 
always be entertained of their mutiny- 
ing in the middle of the ocean, or of 
their escaping in the foreign countries 
at which they might touch. 
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figures. It is found that the sum total of the population of all 
the United States has about tripled in the course of forty years. 
But in the recent States adjacent to the Mississippi, the popula- 
tion has increased thirty-one-fold, within the same space of 
time.” 

The relative position of the central federal power is continu- 
ally displaced. Forty years ago the majority of the citizens of 
the Union was established upon the coast of the Atlantic, in 
the environs of the spot upon which Washington now stands; 
but the great body of the people is now advancing inland and 
to the north, so that in twenty years the majority will unques- 
tionably be on the western side of the Alleghanies. If the 
Union goes on to subsist, the basin of the Mississippi is evi- 
dently marked out, by its fertility and its extent, as the future 
centre of the Federal Government. In thirty or forty years, 
that tract of country will have assumed the rank which naturally 
belongs to it. It is easy to calculate that its population, com- 
pared to that of the coast of the Atlantic, will be, in round num- 
bers, as 40 to 11. Ina few years the States which founded the 
Union will lose the direction of its policy, and the population of 
the valley of the Mississippi will preponderate in the federal 
assemblies. 

This constant gravitation of the federal power and influence 
towards the northwest is shown every ten years, when a general 
census of the population is made, and the number of delegates 
which each State sends to Congress is settled afresh.o In 1790 
Virginia had nineteen representatives in Congress, This num- 
ber continued to increase until the year 1813, when it reached to 
twenty-three; from that time it began to decrease, and in 1833 
Virginia elected only twenty-one representatives.» During the 


“‘*Darby’s View of the cent.; and it is necessary to explain how 


United 
States,” p. 


oit may be seen that in the course 
of the last ten years (1820-1830) the pop- 
ulation of one district, as, for instance, 
the State of Delaware, has increased in 
the proportion of five per cent.; whilst 
that of another, as the territory of 
Michigan, has increased 250 per cent. 
Thus the population of Virginia had 
augmented thirteen per cent., and that 
of the border State of Ohio sixty-one 
er cent., in the same space of time. 

he general table of these changes, 
which is given in the “ National Calen- 
dar,” displays a striking picture of the 
snegual ortunes of the different States. 

pit has just been said that in the 
course of the last term the population 
of Virginia has increased thirteen per 


the number of representatives for a State 
may decrease, when the population of 
that State, far from diminishing, is act- 
ually upon the increase. I take the 
State of Virginia, to which I have al- 
ready alluded, as m Li of compari- 
son. The number of r€presentatives of 
Virginia in 1823 was proportionate to 
the total number of the representatives 
of the Union, and to the relation which 
the pepumdon. bore to that of the 
whole Union: in 1833, the number of 
representatives of Virginia was likewise 
proportionate to the total number of 
the representatives of the Union, and to 
the relation which its population, aug- 
mented in the course of ten years, bore 
to the augmented population of the 
Union in the same space of time. The 
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same period the State of New York progressed in the contrary 
direction: in 1790 it had ten representatives in Congress; in 
1813, twenty-seven; in 1823, thirty-four; and in 1833, forty. 
The State of Ohio had only one representative in 1803, and in 
1833 it had already nineteen. 

It is difficult to imagine a durable union of a people which is 
rich and strong with one which is poor and weak, even if it 
were proved that the strength and wealth of the one are not 
the causes of the weakness and poverty of the other. But union 
is still more difficult to maintain at a time at which one party is 
losing strength, and the other is gaining it. This rapid and dis- 
proportionate increase of certain States threatens the inde- 
pendence of the others. New York might perhaps succeed, 
with its 2,000,000 of inhabitants and its forty representatives, 
in dictating to the other States in Congress. But even if the 
more powerful States make no attempt to bear down the lesser 
ones, the danger still exists; for there is almost as much in the 
possibility of the act as in the act itself. The weak generally 
mistrust the justice and the reason of the strong. The States 
which increase less rapidly than the others look upon those 
which are more favored by fortune with envy and suspicion. 
Hence arise the deep-seated uneasiness and ill-defined agita- 
tion which are observable in the South, and which form so strik- 
ing a contrast to the confidence and prosperity which are com- 
mon to other parts of the Union. I am inclined to think that the 
hostile measures taken by the Southern provinces upon a re- 
cent occasion are attributable to no other cause. The inhab- 
itants of the Southern States are, of all the Americans, those 
who are most interested in the maintenance of the Union; they 
would assuredly suffer most from being left to themselves ; and 
yet they are the only citizens who threaten to break the tie of 
confederation. But it is easy to perceive that the South, which 
has given four Presidents, Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
and Monroe, to the Union, which perceives that it is losing its 


new number of Virginian representa- 
tives will then be to the old number, on 
the one hand, as the new number of all 
the representatives is to the old num- 
ber; and, on the other hand, as the aug- 
mentation of the pepuanen of Virginia 
is to that of the whole population of the 
country. Thus, if the increase of the 
population of the lesser country be to 
that of the greater in an exact inverse 
ratio of the proportion between the new 
and the old numbers of all the repre- 


sentatives, the number of the represen- 
tatives of Virginia will remain_station- 
ary; and if the increase of the Virginian 
Ppenianon be to that of the whole 

nion in a feebler ratio than the new 
number of the representatives of the 
Union to the old number, the number 
of the representatives of Virginia must 
decrease. [Thus, to the 56th Congress 
in 1899, Virginia and West Virginia send 
only fourteen representatives.] 
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federal influence, and that the number of its representatives in 
Congress is diminishing from year to year, whilst those of the 
Northern and Western States are increasing; the South, which 
is peopled with ardent and irascible beings, is becoming more 
and more irritated and alarmed. The citizens reflect upon their 
present position and remember their past influence, with the 
melancholy uneasiness of men who suspect oppression: if they 
discover a law of the Union which is not unequivocally favor- 
able to their interests, they protest against it as an abuse of 
force; and if their ardent remonstrances are not listened to, 
they threaten to quit an association which loads them with bur- 
dens whilst it deprives them of their due profits, “ The tariff,” 
said the inhabitants of Carolina in 1832, “ enriches the North, 
and ruins the South; for if this were not the case, to what can 
we attribute the continually increasing power and wealth of the 
North, with its inclement skies and arid soil; whilst the South, 
which may be styled the garden of America, is rapidly declin- 
ing?” ¢ 

If the changes which I have described were gradual, so that 
each generation at least might have time to disappear with the 
order of things under which it had lived, the danger would be 
less; but the progress of society in America is precipitate, and 
almost revolutionary. The same citizen may have lived to see 
his State take the lead in the Union, and afterwards become 
powerless in the federal assemblies; and an Anglo-American 
republic has been known to grow as rapidly as a man passing 
from birth and infancy to maturity in the course of thirty years. 
It must not be imagined, however, that the States which lose 
their prepor.derance, also lose their population or their riches: 
no stop is put to their prosperity, and they even go on to in- 
crease more rapidly than any kingdom in Europe.r But they 
believe themselves to be impoverished because their wealth 
does not augment as rapidly as that of their neighbors; any 
they think that their power is lost, because they suddenly come 


gq See the report of its committee to 
the Convention which proclaimed_ the 
nullification of the tariff in South Caro- 


ina. 

r The population of a country assur- 
edly constitutes the first element of its 
wealth, In the ten years (1820-1830) 
during which Virginia lost two of ite 
representatives in Congress, its popula- 
tion increased in the proportion of 13.7 
per cent.; that of Carolina in the pro- 


rtion of fifteen per cent.; and that of 
Georgia, 15.5 per cent. (See the “ Amer- 
ican Almanac,” 1832, p. 162.) But the 
population of Russia, which increases 
more rapidly than that of any other 
European country, only sugments in 
ten years at the rate of 9.5 per cent.; in 
France, at the rate of seven per cent.; 
and in Europe in general, at the rate of 
47 per cent. (See “ Mal run,” vol- 
Vi. DP. 95+) 
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into collision with a power greater than their own:s thus they 
are more hurt in their feelings and their passions than in their 
interests. But this is amply sufficient to endanger the main- 
tenance of the Union. If kings and peoples had only had their 
true interests in view ever since the beginning of the world, 
the name of war would scarcely be known among mankind. 

Thus the prosperity of the United States is the source of the 
most serious dangers that threaten them, since it tends to create 
in some of the confederate States that over-excitement which 
accompanies a rapid increase of fortune; and to awaken in 
others those feelings of envy, mistrust, and regret which usually 
attend upon the loss of it. ,The Americans contemplate this ex- 
traordinary and hasty progress with exultation ; but they would 
be wiser to consider it with sorrow and alarm. The Americans 
of the United States must inevitably become one of the greatest 
nations in the world; their offset will cover almost the whole 
of North America; the continent which they inhabit is their 
dominion, and it cannot escape them. What urges them to 
take possession of it so soon? Riches, power, and renown 
cannot fail to be theirs at some future time, but they rush upon 
their fortune as if but a moment remained for them to make 
it their own. 

I think that I have demonstrated that the existence of the 
present confederation depends entirely on the continued assent 
of all the confederates; and, starting from this principle, I 
have inquired into the causes which may induce the several 
States to separate from the others. The Union may, however, 
perish in two different ways: one of the confederate States 
may choose to retire from the compact, and so forcibly to sever 
the federal tie; and it is to this supposition that most of the 
remarks that I have made apply: or the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government may be progressively entrenched on by the 
simultaneous tendency of the united republics to resume their 
independence. The central power, successively stripped of all 
its prerogatives, and reduced to impotence by tacit consent, 
would become incompetent to fulfil its purpose; and the second 
Union would perish, like the first, by a sort of senile inaptitude. 
The gradual weakening of the federal tie, which may finally lead 


sIt must be admitted, however, that cpalence of the Southern planters: but 
t 


h eciation which has taken place is circumstance is as independent of 
tthe raalue of tobacco, during the last the will of their Northern brethren as 


fifty years, has notably diminished the it is of their own. 
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to the dissolution of the Union, is a distinct circumstance, that 
may produce a variety of minor consequences before it operates 
so violent a change. The confederation might still subsist, al- 
though its Government were reduced to such a degree of inani- 
tion as to paralyze the nation, to cause internal anarchy, and to 
check the general prosperity of the country. 

After having investigated the causes which may induce the 
Anglo-Americans to disunite, it is important to inquire whether, 
if the Union continues to subsist, their Government will extend 
or contract its sphere of action, and whether it will become 
more energetic or more weak. 

The Americans are evidently disposed to look upon their 
future condition with alarm. They perceive that in most of the 
nations of the world the exercise of the rights of sovereignty 
tends to fall under the control of a few individuals, and they 
are dismayed by the idea that such will also be the case in their 
own country. Even the statesmen feel, or affect to feel, these 
fears; for, in America, centralization is by no means popular, 
and there is no surer means of courting the majority than by 
inveighing against the encroachments of the central power. 
The Americans do not perceive that the countries in which this 
alarming tendency to centralization exists are inhabited by a 
single people; whilst the fact of the Union being composed of 
different confederate communities is sufficient to baffle all the 
inferences which might be drawn from analogous circum- 
stances. I confess that I am inclined to consider the fears of a 
great number of Americans as purely imaginary; and far from 
participating in their dread of the consolidation of power in the 
hands of the Union, I think that the Federal Government is 
visibly losing strength. 

To prove this assertion I shall not have recourse to any re- 
mote occurrences, but to circumstances which I have myself 
witnessed, and which belong to our own time. 

An attentive examination of what is going on in the United 
States will easily convince us that two opposite tendencies ex- 
ist in that country, like two distinct currents flowing in contrary 
directions in the same channel. The Union has now existed for 
forty-five years, and in the course of that time a vast number 
of provincial prejudices, which were at first hostile to its power, 
have died away. The patriotic feeling which attached each of 
the Americans to his own native State is become less exclusive ; 
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and the different parts of the Union have become more inti- 
mately connected the better they have become acquainted with 
each other. The post,t that great instrument of intellectual in- 
tercourse, now reaches into the backwoods; and steamboats 
have established daily means of communication between the 
different points of the coast. An inland navigation of unex- 
ampled rapidity conveys commodities up and down the rivers 
of the country. And to these facilities of nature and art may be 
added those restless cravings, that busy-mindedness, and love 
of pelf, which are constantly urging the American into active 
life, and bringing him into contact with his fellow-citizens. He 
crosses the country in every direction; he visits all the various 
populations of the land; and there is not a province in France 
in which the natives are so well known to each other as the 
13,000,000 of men who cover the territory of the United States. 

But whilst the Americans intermingle, they grow in resem- 
blance of each other; the differences resulting from their cli- 
mate, their origin, and their institutions, diminish; and they 
all draw nearer and nearer to the common type. Every year, 
thousands of men leave the North to settle in different parts of 
the Union: they bring with them their faith, their opinions, and 
their manners; and as they are more enlightened than the men 
amongst whom they are about to dwell, they soon rise to the 
head of affairs, and they adapt society to their own advantage. 
This continual emigration of the North to the South is pecu- 
liarly favorable to the fusion of all the different provincial char- 
acters into one national character. The civilization of the 
North appears to be the common standard, to which the whole 
nation will one day be assimilated. 

The commercial ties which unite the confederate States are 
strengthened by the increasing manufactures of the Americans; 
and the union which began to exist in their opinions, gradually 
forms a part of their habits: the course of time has swept away 
the bugbear thoughts which haunted the imaginations of the 
citizens in 1789. The federal power is not become oppressive ; 


mewspapers alone in the whole Union 


tIn 1832, the district of Michigan, 
amounted to $254,796. 


which only contains 31,639 inhabitants, 


and is stil! an almost unexplored wilder- 
ness, possessed 940 miles of mail-roads, 
The territory of Arkansas, which is still 
more uncultivated, was already inter- 
sected by 1,938 miles of mail-roads. (See 
the report of the General Post Office, 
November 30, 1833.) The postage of 


n the course of ten years, from 
1821 to 1831, 271 steamboats have been 
launched upon the rivers which water 
the valley of the Mississippi alone. In 
1829 259 steamboats existed in_ the 
United States. (See Legislative Docu- 
ments, No. 140, p. 274.) 
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it has not destroyed the independence of the States; it has not 
subjected the confederates to monarchical institutions; and the 
Union has not rendered the lesser States dependent upon the 
larger ones; but the confederation has continued to increase in 
population, in wealth, and in power. I am therefore convinced 
that the natural obstacles to the continuance of the American 
Union are not so powerful at the present time as they were in 
1789; and that the enemies of the Union are not so numerous. 

Nevertheless, a careful examination of the history of the 
United States for the last forty-five years will readily convince 
us that the federal power is declining; nor is it difficult to ex- 
plain the causes of this phenomenon.» When the Constitution 
of 1789 was promulgated, the nation was a prey to anarchy; 
the Union, which succeeded this confusion, excited much dread 
and much animosity; but it was warmly supported because it 
satisfied an imperious want. Thus, although it was more at- 
tacked than it is now, the federal power soon reached the maxi- 
mum of its authority, as is usually the case with a government 
which triumphs after having braced its strength by the strug- 
gle. At that time the interpretation of the Constitution seemed 
to extend, rather than to repress, the federal sovereignty ; and 
the Union offered, in several respects, the appearance of a 
single and undivided people, directed in its foreign and internal 
policy by a single Government. But to attain this point the 
people had risen, to a certain extent, above itself. 

The Constitution had not destroyed the distinct sovereignty 
of the States; and all communities, of whatever nature they 
may be, are impelled by a secret propensity to assert their in- 
dependence. This propensity is still more decided in a country 
like America, in which every village forms a sort of republic 
accustomed to conduct its own affairs. It therefore cost the 
States an effort to submit to the federal supremacy; and all 
efforts, however successful they may be, necessarily subside 
with the causes in which they originated. 

As the Federal Government consolidated its authority, Amer- 
ica resumed its rank amongst the nations, peace returned to 
its frontiers, and public credit was restored; confusion was 
succeeded by a fixed state of things, which was favorable to 
the full and free exercise of industrious enterprise. It was 


uv [Since 1861 the movement is cer- federal power has largely increased, and 
tainly in the opposite direction, and the tends to further increase.) 
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this very prosperity which made the Americans forget the 
cause to which it was attributable; and when once the danger 
was passed, the energy and the patriotism which had enabled 
them to brave it disappeared from amongst them. No sooner 
were they delivered from the cares which oppressed them, 
than they easily returned to their ordinary habits, and gave 
themselves up without resistance to their natural inclinations. 
When a powerful Government no longer appeared to be neces- 
sary, they once more began to think it irksome. The Union 
encouraged a general prosperity, and the States were not in- 
clined to abandon the Union; but they desired to render the 
action of the power which represented that body as light as 
possible. The general principle of Union was adopted, but in 
every minor detail there was an actual tendency to independ- 
ence. The principle of confederation was every day more 
easily admitted, and more rarely applied; so that the Federal 
Government brought about its own decline, whilst it was 
creating order and peace. 

As soom as this tendency of public opinion began to be 
manifested externally, the leaders of parties, who live by the 
passions of the people, began to work it to their own advantage. 
The position of the Federal Government then became exceed- 
ingly critical. Its enemies were in possession of the popular 
favor; and they obtained the right of conducting its policy by 
pledging themselves to lessen its influence. From that time 
forwards the Government of the Union has invariably been 
obliged to recede, as often as it has attempted to enter the lists 
with the governments of the States. And whenever an inter- 
pretation of the terms of the Federal Constitution has been 
called for, that interpretation has most frequently been op- 
posed to the Union, and favorable to the States. 

The Constitution invested the Federal Government with the 
right of providing for the interests of the nation; and it had 
been held that no other authority was so fit to superintend the 
“internal improvements ” which affected the prosperity of the 
whole Union; such, for instance, as the cutting of canals. But 
the States were alarmed at a power, distinct from their own, 
which could thus dispose of a portion of their territory; and 
they were afraid that the central Government would, by this 
means, acquire a formidable extent of patronage within their 
own confines, and exercise a degree of influence which they in- 
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tended to reserve exclusively to their own agents. The Demo- 
cratic party, which has constantly been opposed to the increase 
of the federal authority, then accused the Congress of usurpa- 
tion, and the Chief Magistrate of ambition. The central Gov- 
ernment was intimidated by the opposition ; and it soon acknow!-, 
edged its error, promising exactly to confine its influence for 
the future within the circle which was prescribed to it. 

The Constitution confers upon the Union the right of treat- 
ing with foreign nations. The Indian tribes, which border 
upon the frontiers of the United States, had usually been re- 
garded in this light. As long as these savages consented to 
retire before the civilized settlers, the federal right was not 
contested: but as soon as an Indian tribe attempted to fix its 
dwelling upon a given spot, the adjacent States claimed pos- 
session of the lands and the rights of sovereignty over the 
natives. The central Government soon recognized both these 
claims; and after it had concluded treaties with the Indians as 
independent nations, it gave them up as subjects to the legisla- 
tive tyranny of the States.w 

Some of the States which had been founded upon the coast 
of the Atlantic, extended indefinitely to the West, into wild 
regions where no European had ever penetrated. The States 
whose confines were irrevocably fixed, looked with a jealous 
eye upon the unbounded regions which the future would en- 
able their neighbors to explore. The latter then agreed, with 
a view to conciliate the others, and to facilitate the act of union, 
to lay down their own boundaries, and to abandon all the 
territory which lay beyond those limits to the confederation at 
large.* Thenceforward the Federal Government became the 
owner of all the uncultivated lands which lie beyond the 
borders of the thirteen States first confederated. It was in- 
vested with the right of parcelling and selling them, and the 
sums derived from this source were exclusively reserved to 
the public treasure of the Union, in order to furnish supplies 
for purchasing tracts of country from the Indians, for opening 
roads to the remote settlements, and for accelerating the in- 


wSee in the Legislative Documents, 
already quoted in Higgs SLI the Ind- 
ijans, the letter of the President of the 
United States to the Cherokees, his cor- 
respondence on this subject with his 
agents, and his messages to Congress. 

*# The first act of session was made 


by the State of New York in 1780; Vir- 
inia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
uth and North Carolina, followed this 
example at different times, and lastly, 
the act of cession of Georgia was made 
as recently as 180z. 
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crease of civilization as much as possible. New States have, 
however, been formed in the course of time, in the midst of 
those wilds which were formerly ceded by the inhabitants of 
the shores of the Atlantic. Congress has gone on to sell, for 
the profit of the nation at large, the uncultivated lands which 
those new States contained. But the latter at length asserted 
that, as they were now fully constituted, they ought to enjoy 
the exclusive right of converting the produce of these sales 
to their own use. As their remonstrances became more and 
more threatening, Congress thought fit to deprive the Union 
of a portion of the privileges which it had hitherto enjoyed; 
and at the end of 1832 it passed a law by which the greatest 
part of the revenue derived from the sale of lands was made 
over to the new western republics, although the lands them- 
selves were not ceded to them.y 

The slightest observation in the United States enables one 
to appreciate the advantages which the country derives from 
the bank. These advantages are of several kinds, but one of 
them is peculiarly striking to the stranger. The banknotes 
of the United States are taken upon the borders of the desert 
for the same value as at Philadelphia, where the bank conducts 
its operations.2 

The Bank of the United States is nevertheless the object of 
great animosity. Its directors have proclaimed their hostility 
to the President: and they are accused, not without some show 
of probability, of having abused their influence to thwart his 
election. The President therefore attacks the establishment 
which they represent with all the warmth of personal enmity ; 
and he is encouraged in the pursuit of his revenge by the con- 
viction that he is supported by the secret propensities of the 
majority. The bank may be regarded as the great monetary 
tie of the Union, just as Congress is the great legislative tie; 
and the same passions which tend to render the States inde- 
pendent of the central power, contribute to the overthrow of 
the bank. 

The Bank of the United States always holds a great num- 

Tt is true that the President refused law to renew it, but the President put 
his assent to this law; but he completely his veto upon the bill. The struggle is 
adopted it in principle. (See Message still going on with great violence on 
of December 8, 1833.) either side, and the speedy fall of the 

zThe present Bank of the United bank may easily be foreseen. [It was 
States was established in 1816, with a soon afterwards extinguished by Gen- 


capital of $35,000,000; its charter expires eral Jackson.] 
in 1836. Last year Congress passed a 
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ber of the notes issued by the provincial banks, which it can 
at any time oblige them to convert into cash. It has itself 
nothing to fear from a similar demand, as the extent of its re- 
sources enables it to meet all claims. But the existence of the 
provincial banks is thus threatened, and their operations are 
restricted, since they are only able to issue a quantity of notes 
duly proportioned to their capital. They submit with im- 
patience to this salutary control. The newspapers which they 
have bought over, and the President, whose interest renders 
him their instrument, attack the bank with the greatest ve- 
hemence. They rouse the local passions and the blind demo- 
cratic instinct of the country to aid their cause; and they as- 
sert that the bank directors form a permanent aristocratic 
body, whose influence must ultimately be felt in the Govern- 
ment, and must affect those principles of equality upon which 
society rests in America. 

The contest between the bank and its opponents is only an 
incident in the great struggle which is going on in America 
between the provinces and the central power; between the 
spirit of democratic independence and the spirit of gradation 
and subordination. I do not mean that the enemies of the 
bank are identically the same individuals who, on other points, 
attack the Federal Government; but I assert that the attacks 
directed against the bank of the United States originate in the 
same propensities which militate against the Federal Govern- 
ment; and that the very numerous opponents of the former 
afford a deplorable symptom of the decreasing support of the 
latter. 

The Union has never displayed so much weakness as in the 
celebrated question of the tariff.e The wars of the French Rev- 
olution and of 1812 had created manufacturing establishments 
in the North of the Union, by cutting off all free communi- 
cation between America and Europe. When peace was con< 
cluded, and the channel of intercourse reopened by which the 
produce of Europe was transmitted to the New World, the 
Americans thought fit to establish a system of import duties, 
for the twofold purpose of protecting their incipient manu- 
factures and of paying off the amount of the debt contracted 
during the war. The Southern States, which have no manu- 


aSee principally for the details of this affair, the Legislative Documen 
22d Congress, 2d Session, No. 30, . ” 
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factures to encourage, and which are exclusively agricultural, 
soon complained of this measure. Such were the simple facts, 
and I do not pretend to examine in this place whether their 
complaints were well founded or unjust. 

As early as the year 1820, South Carolina declared, in a 
petition to Congress, that the tariff was “ unconstitutional, op- 
pressive, and unjust.” And the States of Georgia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Alabama, and Mississippi subsequently re- 
monstrated against it with more or less vigor. But Congress, 
far from lending an ear to these complaints, raised the scale 
of tariff duties in the years 1824 and 1828, and recognized 
anew the principle on which it was founded. A doctrine was 
then proclaimed, or rather revived, in the South, which took 
the name of Nullification. 

I have shown in the proper place that the object of the Federal 
Constitution was not to form a league, but to create a national 
government. The Americans of the United States form a 
sole and undivided people, in all the cases which are specified 
by that Constitution; and upon these points the will of the 
nation is expressed, as it is in all constitutional nations, by the 
voice of the majority. When the majority has pronounced its 
decision, it is the duty of the minority to submit. Such is the 
sound legal doctrine, and the only one which agrees with the 
text of the Constitution, and the known intention of those who 
framed it. 

The partisans of Nullification in the South maintain, on the 
contrary, that the intention of the Americans in uniting was 
not to reduce themselves to the condition of one and the same 
people; that they meant to constitute a league of independent 
States; and that each State, consequently retains its entire 
sovereignty, if not de facto, at least de jure; and has the right 
of putting its own construction upon the laws of Congress, and 
of suspending their execution within the limits of its own ter- 
ritory, if they are held to be unconstitutional and unjust. 

The entire doctrine of Nullification is comprised in a sen- 
tence uttered by Vice-President Calhoun, the head of that 
party in the South, before the Senate of the United States, in 
the year 1833: “ The Constitution is a compact to which the 
States were parties in their sovereign capacity; now, whenever 
a compact is entered into by parties which acknowledge no 
tribunal above their authority to decide in the last resort, each 

VoL. 1-27 
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of them has a right to judge for itself in relation to the nature, 
extent, and obligations of the instrument.” It is evident that 
a similar doctrine destroys the very basis of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and brings back all the evils of the old confederation, 
from which the Americans were supposed to have had a safe 
deliverance. 

When South Carolina perceived that Congress turned a deaf 
ear to its remonstrances, it threatened to apply the doctrine 
of nullification to the federal tariff bill. Congress persisted 
in its former system; and at length the storm broke out. In 
the course of 1832 the citizens of South Carolina,’ named a 
national Convention, to consult upon the extraordinary meas- 
ures which they were called upon to take; and on November 
24th of the same year this Convention promulgated a law, un- 
der the form of a decree, which annulled the federal law of 
the tariff, forbade the levy of the imposts which that law com- 
mands, and refused to recognize the appeal which might be 
made to the federal courts of law.c This decree was only to be 
put in execution in the ensuing month of February, and it was 
intimated, that if Congress modified the tariff before that 
period, South Carolina might be induced to proceed no further 
with her menaces; and a vague desire was afterwards ex- 
pressed of submitting the question to an extraordinary as- 
sembly of all the confederate States. 

In the meantime South Carolina armed her militia, and pre- 
pared for war. But Congress, which had slighted its sup- 
pliant subjects, listened to their complaints as soon as they were 
found to have taken up arms.¢é A law was passed, by which 


b That is to say, the majority of the 
people; for the crpesite party, called 
the Union party, always formed_a very 
strong and active minority. Carolina 
may contain about 47,000 electors; 30,000 
were in favor of nullification, and 17,000 
opposed to it. 

c This decree was preceded by a re- 

ort of the committee by which it was 
ramed, containing the explanation_of 
the motives and object of the law. The 
following passage occurs in it, p. 34:— 
** When the rights reserved by the Con- 
stitution to the different States are de- 
liberately violated, it is the duty and the 
right of those States to interfere, in 
order to check the progress of the evil; 
to resist usurpation, and to maintain, 
within their respective limits, those 

owers and privileges which belong to 
them as independent sovereign States. 
If they were destitute of this right, they 
would not be sovereign. South Caro- 


lina declares that she acknowledges no 
tribunal upon earth above her authority. 
She has indeed entered into a solemn 
compact of union with the other States; 
but she demands, and will exercise, the 
right of puthing her own construction 
upon it; and when this compact is vio- 
lated by her sister States, and by the 
Government which they have created, 
she is determined to avail herself of the 
unquestionable right of judging what 
is the extent of the infraction, and what 
are the measures best fitted to obtain 
justice.” ; 

d Congress was finally decided to take 
this step by the conduct of the powerful 
State of Virginia, whose legislature 
offered to serve as mediator between 
the Union and South Carolina. Hither. 
to the latter State had appeared to be 
entirely abandoned, even by the States 
which had joined in her remonstrances. 
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the tariff duties were to be progressively reduced for ten years, 
until they were brought so low as not to exceed the amount 
of supplies necessary to the Government.e Thus Congress 
completely abandoned the principle of the tariff; and substi- 
tuted a mere fiscal impost to a system of protective duties.f 
The Government of the Union, in order to conceal its defeat, 
had recourse to an expedient which is very much in vogue with 
feeble governments. It yielded the point de facto, but it re- 
mained inflexible upon the principles in question; and whilst 
Congress was altering the tariff law, it passed another bill, by 
which the President was invested with extraordinary powers, 
enabling him to overcome by force a resistance which was 
then no longer to be apprehended. 

But South Carolina did not consent to leave the Union in 
the enjoyment of these scanty trophies of success: the same 
national Convention which had annulled the tariff bill, met 
again, and accepted the proffered concession; but at the same 
time it declared its unabated perseverance in the doctrine of 
Nullification: and to prove what it said, it annulled the law 
investing the President with extraordinary powers, although 
it was very certain that the clauses of that law would never be 
carried into effect. 

Almost all the controversies of which I have been speaking 
have taken place under the Presidency of General Jackson; 
and it cannot be denied that in the question of the tariff he 
has supported the claims of the Union with vigor and with skill. 
I am, however, of opinion that the conduct of the individual 
who now represents the Federal Government may be reckoned 
as one of the dangers which threaten its continuance. 

Some persons in Europe have formed an opinion of the pos- 
sible influence of General Jackson upon the affairs of his coun- 
try, which appears highly extravagant to those who have seen 
more of the subject. We have been told that General Jackson 
has won sundry battles, that he is an energetic man, prone by 
nature and by habit to the use of force, covetous of power, and 
a despot by taste. All this may perhaps be true; but the in- 
ferences which have been drawn from these truths are exceed- 
ingly erroneous. It has been imagined that General Jackson 
is bent on establishing a dictatorship in America, on introduc- 

e This law was passed on March 2, Clay, and it passed in four days through 


1833. , both Houses of Congress by an im- 
8 This bill was brought in by Mr. mense majority. 
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ing a military spirit, and on giving a degree of influence to the 
central authority which cannot but be dangerous to provincial 
liberties. But in America the time for similar undertakings, 
and the age for men of this kind, is not yet come: if General 
Jackson had entertained a hope of exercising his authority in 
this manner, he would infallibly have forfeited his political sta- 
tion, and compromised his life; accordingly he has not been 
so imprudent as to make any such attempt. 

Far from wishing to extend the federal power, the Presi- 
dent belongs to the party which is desirous of limiting that 
power to the bare and precise letter of the Constitution, and 
which never puts a construction upon that act favorable to the 
Government of the Union; far from standing forth as the 
champion of centralization, General Jackson is the agent of all 
the jealousies of the States; and he was placed in the lofty 
station he occupies by the passions of the people which are most 
opposed to the central Government. It is by perpetually flat- 
tering these passions that he maintains his station and his 
popularity. General Jackson is the slave of the majority: he 
yields to its wishes, its propensities, and its demands; say 
rather, that he anticipates and forestalls them. 

Whenever the governments of the States come into collision 
with that of the Union, the President is generally the first to 
question his own rights: he almost always outstrips the legis- 
lature; and when the extent of the federal power is contro- 
verted, he takes part, as it were, against himself; he conceals 
his official interests, and extinguishes his own natural inclina- 
tions. Not indeed that he is naturally weak or hostile to the 
Union ; for when the majority decided against the claims of the 
partisans of nullification, he put himself at its head, asserted the 
doctrines which the nation held distinctly and energetically, 
and was the first to recommend forcible measures ; but General 
Jackson appears to me, if I may use the American expressions, 
to be a Federalist by taste, and a Republican by calculation. 

General Jackson stoops to gain the favor of the majority, 
but when he feels that his popularity is secure, he overthrows 
all obstacles in the pursuit of the objects which the commu- 
nity approves, or of those which it does not look upon with a 
jealous eye. He is supported by a power with which his pre- 
decessors were unacquainted; and he tramples on his per- 
sonal enemies whenever they cross his path with a facility 
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which no former President ever enjoyed ; he takes upon himself 
the responsibility of measures which no one before him would 
have ventured to attempt: he even treats the national repre- 
sentatives with disdain approaching to insult; he puts’ his veto 
upon the laws of Congress, and frequently neglects to reply 
to that powerful body. He is a favorite who sometimes treats 
his master roughly. The power of General Jackson perpetual- 
ly increases ; but that of the President declines; in his hands the 
Federal Government is strong, but it will pass enfeebled into 
the hands of his successor. 

I am strangely mistaken if the Federal Government of the 
United States be not constantly losing strength, retiring grad- 
ually from public affairs, and narrowing its circle of action 
more and more. It is naturally feeble, but it now abandons 
even its pretensions to strength. On the other hand, I thought 
that I remarked a more lively sense of independence, and a 
more decided attachment to provincial government in the 
States. The Union is to subsist, but to subsist as a shadow; 
it is to be strong in certain cases, and weak in all others; in 
time of warfare, it is to be able to concentrate all the forces of 
the nation and all the resources of the country in its hands; and 
in time of peace its existence is to be scarcely perceptible: as 
if this alternate debility and vigor were natural or possible. 

I do not foresee anything for the present which may be able 
to check this general impulse of public opinion; the causes in 
which it originated do not cease to operate with the same effect. 
The change will therefore go on, and it may be predicted 
that, unless some extraordinary event occurs, the Government 
of the Union will grow weaker and weaker every day. 

I think, however, that the period is still remote at which the 
federal power will be entirely extinguished by its inability to 
protect itself and to maintain peace in the country. The Union 
is sanctioned by the manners and desires of the people; its re- 
sults are palpable, its benefits visible. When it is perceived 
that the weakness of the Federal Government compronaises the 
existence of the Union, I do not doubt that a reaction will take 
place with a view to increase its strength. 

The Government of the United States is, of all the federal 
governments which have hitherto been established, the one 
which is most naturally destined to act. As long as it is only 
indirectly assailed by the interpretation of its laws, and as 
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long as its substance is not seriously altered, a change of opin- 
ion, an internal crisis, or a war, may restore all the vigor which 
it requires. The point which I have been most anxious to put in 
a clear light is simply this: Many people, especially in France, 
imagine that a change in opinion is going on in the United 
States, which is favorable to a centralization of power in the 
hands of the President and the Congress. I hold that a con- 
trary tendency may distinctly be observed. So far is the Fed- 
eral Government from acquiring strength, and from threaten- 
ing the sovereignty of the States, as it grows older, that I main- 
tain it to be growing weaker and weaker, and that the sov- 
ereignty of the Union alone is in danger. Such are the facts 
which the present time discloses. The future conceals the final 
result of this tendency, and the events which may check, retard, 
or accelerate the changes I have described; but I do not affect 
to be able to remove the veil which hides them from our sight. 


OF THE REPUBLICAN INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
AND WHAT THEIR CHANCES OF DURATION ARE 


The Union is accidental—The Republican institutions have more pros- 
pect of permanence—A republic for the present the natural state of 
the Anglo-Americans—Reason of this—In order to destroy it, all 
the laws must be changed at the same time, and a great alteration 
take place in manners—Difficulties experienced by the Americans in 
creating an aristocracy. 


The dismemberment of the Union, by the introduction of 
war into the heart of those States which are now confederate, 
with standing armies, a dictatorship, and a heavy taxation, 
might, eventually, compromise the fate of the republican in- 
stitutions. But we ought not to confound the future prospects 
of the republic with those of the Union. The Union is an ac- 
cident, which will only last as long as circumstances are favor- 
abl to its existence; but a republican form of government 
seems\ to me to be the natural state of the Americans; which 
nothing ‘but the continued action of hostile causes, always act- 
ing in the same direction, could change into a monarchy. The 
Union exists principally in the law which formed it; one revo- 
lution, one change in public opinion, might destroy it forever; 
but the republic has a much deeper foundation to rest upon. 

What is understood by a republican government in the 
United States is the slow and quiet action of society upon itself. 
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It is a regular state of things really founded upon the enlight- 
ened will of the people. It is a conciliatory government under 
which resolutions are allowed time to ripen ; and in which they 
are deliberately discussed, and executed with mature judgment. 
The republicans in the United States set a high value upon 
morality, respect religious belief, and acknowledge the exist- 
ence of rights. They profess to think that a people ought to be 
moral, religious, and temperate, in proportion as it is free. 
What is called the republic in the United States, is the tranquil 
rule of the majority, which, after having had time to examine 
itself, and to give proof of its existence, is the common source 
of all the powers of the State. But the power of the majority 
is not of itself unlimited. In the moral world humanity, jus- 
tice, and reason enjoy an undisputed supremacy ; in the politi- 
cal world vested rights are treated with no less deference. The 
majority recognizes these two barriers; and if it now and then 
overstep them, it is because, like individuals, it has passions, 
and, like them, it is prone to do what is wrong, whilst it discerns 
what is right. 

But the demagogues of Europe have made strange dis- 
coveries. A republic is not, according to them, the rule of 
the majority, as has hitherto been thought, but the rule of 
those who are strenuous partisans of the majority. It is not 
the people who preponderates in this kind of government, 
but those who are best versed in the good qualities of the 
people. A happy distinction, which allows men to act in 
the name of nations without consulting them, and to claim 
their gratitude whilst their rights are spurned. A republican 
government, moreover, is the only one which claims the 
right of doing whatever it chooses, and despising what men 
have hitherto respected, from the highest moral obligations to 
the vulgar rules of common-sense. It had been supposed, until 
our time, that despotism was odious, under whatever form it 
appeared. But it is a discovery of-modern days that there are 
such things as legitimate tyranny and holy injustice, provided 
they are exercised in the name of the people. 

The ideas which the Americans have adopted respecting the 
republican form of government, render it easy for them to live 
under it, and insure its duration. If, in their country, this form 
be often practically bad, at least it is theoretically good ; and, in 
the end, the people always acts in conformity to it. 
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It was impossible at the foundation of the States, and it 
would still be difficult, to establish a central administration in 
America. The inhabitants are dispersed over too great a space, 
and separated by too many natural obstacles, for one man to 
undertake to direct the details of their existence. America is 
therefore pre-eminently the country of provincial and municipal 
government. To this cause, which was plainly felt by all the 
Europeans of the New World, the Anglo-Americans added 
several others peculiar to themselves. 

At the time of the settlement of the North American colonies, 
municipal liberty had already penetrated into the laws as well 
as the manners of the English; and the emigrants adopted it, 
not only as a necessary thing, but as a benefit which they knew 
how to appreciate. We have already seen the manner in which 
the colonies were founded: every province, and almost every 
district, was peopled separately by men who were strangers to hss 
each other, or who associated with very different purposes. 
The English settlers in the United States, therefore, early per- 
ceived that they were divided into a great number of small and 
distinct communities which belonged to no common centre; 
and that it was needful for each of these little communities to 
take care of its own affairs, since there did not appear to be any 
central authority which was naturally bound and easily enabled 
to provide for them. Thus, the nature of the country, the man- 
ner in which the British colonies were founded, the habits of 
the first emigrants, in short everything, united to promote, in 
an extraordinary degree, municipal and provincial liberties, 

In the United States, therefore, the mass of the institutions 
of the country is essentially republican; and in order perma- 
nently to destroy the laws which form the basis of the republic, 
it would be necessary to abolish all the laws at once. At the 
present day it would be even more difficult for a party to succeed 
in founding a monarchy in the United States than for a set of 
men to proclaim that France should henceforward be a republic. 
Royalty would not find a system of legislation prepared for it be- 
forehand ; and a monarchy would then exist, really surrounded 
by republican institutions. The monarchical principle would 
likewise have great difficulty in penetrating into the manners of 
the Americans. 

In the United States, the sovereignty of the people is not an 
isolated doctrine bearing no relation to the prevailing manners 
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and ideas of the people: it may, on the contrary, be regarded 
as the last link of a chain of opinions which binds the whole 
Anglo-American world. That Providence has given to every 
human being the degree of reason necessary to direct himself 
in the affairs which interest him exclusively—such is the grand 
maxim upon which civil and political society rests in the United 
States. The father of a farnily applies it to his children; the 
master to his servants ; the township to its officers ; the province 
to its townships ; the State to the provinces; the Union to the 
States ; and when extended to the nation, it becomes the doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of the people. 

Thus, in the United States, the fundamental principle of the 
republic is the same which governs the greater part of human 
actions; republican notions insinuate themselves into all the 
ideas, opinions, and habits of the Americans, whilst they are 
formerly recognized by the legislation: and before this legisla- 
tion can be altered the whole community must undergo very 
serious changes. In the United States, even the religion of 
most of the citizens is republican, since it submits the truths of 
the other world to private judgment: as in politics the care of its 
temporal interests is abandoned to the good sense of the people. 
Thus every man is allowed freely to take that road which he 
thinks will lead him to heaven; just as the law permits every 
citizen to have the right of choosing his government. 

It is evident that nothing but a long series of events, all hav- 
ing the same tendency, can substitute for this combination of 
laws, opinions, and manners, a mass of opposite opinions, man- 
ners, arid laws. 

If republican principles are to perish in America, they can 
only yield after a laborious social process, often interrupted, 
and as often resumed; they will have many apparent revivals, 
and will not become totally extinct until an entirely new people 
shall have succeeded to that which now exists. Now, it must 
be admitted that there is no symptom or presage of the approach 
of sucha revolution. There is nothing more striking to a per- 
son newly arrived in the United States, than the kind of tumultu- 


- ous agitation in which he finds political society. The laws are 


incessantly changing, and at first sight it seems impossible that 
a people so variable in its desires should avoid adopting, within 
a short space of time, a completely new form of government. 
Such apprehensions are, however, premature; the instability 
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which affects political institutions is of two kinds, which ought 
not to be confounded: the first, which modifies secondary laws, 
is not incompatible with a very settled state of society ; the other 
shakes the very foundations of the Constitution, and attacks 
the fundamental principles of legislation ; this species of insta- 
bility is always followed by troubles and revolutions, and the 
nation which suffers under it is in a state of violent transition. 

Experience shows that these two kinds of legislative insta- 
bility have no necessary connection; for they have been found 
united or separate, according to times and circumstances. The 
first is common in the United States, but not the second: the 
Americans often change their laws, but the foundation of the 
Constitution is respected. 

In our days the republican principle rules in America, as the 
monarchical principle did in France under Louis XIV. The 
French of that period were not only friends of the monarchy, 
but they thought it impossible to put anything in its place; they 
received it as we receive the rays of the sun and the return of 
the seasons. Amongst them the royal power had neither ad- 
vocates nor opponents. In like manner does the republican 
government exist in America, without contention or opposition ; 
without proofs and arguments, by a tacit agreement, a sort of 
consensus universalis. It is, however, my opinion that by 
changing their administrative forms as often as they do, the 
inhabitants of the United States compromise the future stability 
of their government. 

It may be apprehended that men, perpetually thwarted in 
their designs by the mutability of the legislation, will learn to 
look upon republican institutions as an inconvenient form of 
society ; the evil resulting from the instability of the secondary 
enactments might then raise a doubt as to the nature of the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution, and indirectly bring 
about a revolution ; but this epoch is still very remote. 

It may, however, be foreseen even now, that when the Ameri- 
cans lose their republican institutions they will speedily arrive 
at a despotic government, without a long interval of limited 
monarchy. Montesquieu remarked, that nothing is more ab- 
solute than the authority of a prince who immediately succeeds 
a republic, since the powers which had fearlessly been intrusted 
to an elected magistrate are then transferred to a hereditary 
sovereign. This is true in general, but it is more peculiarly 
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applicable to a democratic republic. In the United States, the 
magistrates are not elected by a particular class of citizens, but 
by the majority of the nation; they are the immediate repre- 
sentatives of the passions of the multitude; and as they are 
wholly dependent upon its pleasure, they excite neither hatred 
nor fear: hence, as I have already shown, very little care has 
been taken to limit their influence, and they are left in posses- 
sion of a vast deal of arbitrary power. This state of things has 
engendered habits which would outlive itself; the American 
magistrate would retain his power, but he would cease to be 
responsible for the exercise of it; and it is impossible to say 
what bounds could then be set to tyranny. 

Some of our European politicians expect to see an aristocracy 
arise in America, and they already predict the exact period at 
which it will be able to assume the reins of government. I have 
previously observed, and I repeat my assertion, that the present 
tendency of American society appears to me to become more 
and more democratic. Nevertheless, I do not assert that the 
Americans will not, at some future time, restrict the circle of 
political rights in their country, or confiscate those rights to 
the advantage of a single individual ; but I cannot imagine that 
they will ever bestow the exclusive exercise of them upon a 
privileged class of citizens, or, in other words, that they will 
ever found an aristocracy. 

An aristocratic body is composed of a certain number of citi- 
zens who, without being very far removed from the mass of the 
people, are, nevertheless, permanently stationed above it: a 
body which it is easy to touch and difficult to strike ; with which 
the people are in daily contact, but with which they can never 
combine. Nothing can be imagined more contrary to nature 
and to the secret propensities of the human heart than a sub- 
jection of this kind; and men who are left to follow their own 
bent will always prefer the arbitrary power of a king to the regu- 
lar administration of an aristocracy. Aristocratic institutions 
cannot subsist without laying down the inequality of men as a 
fundamental principle, as a part and parcel of the legislation, 
affecting the condition of the human family as much as it affects 
that of society; but these are things so repugnant to natural 
equity that they can only be extorted from men by constraint. 

I do not think a single people can be quoted, since human 
society began to exist, which has, by its own free will and by 
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its own exertions, created an aristocracy within its owti bosom. 
All the aristocracies of the Middle Ages were founded by mili- 
tary conquest ; the conqueror was the noble, the vanquished be- 
came the serf. Inequality was then imposed by force; and after 
it had been introduced into the maners of the country it main- 
tained its own authority, and was sanctioned by the legislation. 
Communities have existed which were aristocratic from their 
earliest origin, owing to circumstances anterior to that event, 
and which became more democratic in each succeeding age. 
Such was the destiny of the Romans, and of the barbarians after 
them. But a people, having taken its rise in civilization and 
democracy, which should gradually establish an inequality of 
conditions, until it arrived at inviolable privileges and exclusive 
castes, would be a novelty in the world; and nothing intimates 
that America is likely to furnish so singular an example. 


REFLECTION ON THE CAUSES OF THE COMMERCIAL PROSPERITY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

The Americans destined by Nature to be a great maritime people— 
Extent of their coasts—Depth of their ports—Size of their rivers— 
The commercial superiority of the Anglo-Americans less attributable, 
however, to physical circumstances than to moral and intellectual 
causes—Reason of this opinion—Future destiny of the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans as a commercial nation—The dissolution of the Union would 
not check the maritime vigor of the States—Reason of this—Anglo- 
Americans will naturally supply the wants of the inhabitants of 
South America—They will become, like the English, the factors of 
a great portion of the world. 


The coast of the United States, from the Bay of Fundy to the 
Sabine River in the Gulf of Mexico, is more than two thousand 
miles in extent. These shores form an unbroken line, and they 
are all subject tothe same government. No nation in the world 
possesses vaster, deeper, or more secure ports for shipping 
than the Americans. 

The inhabitants of the United States constitute a great civil- 
ized people, which fortune has placed in the midst of an unculti- 
vated country at a distahce of three thousand miles from the 
central point of civilization. America consequently stands in 
daily need of European trade. The Americans will, no doubt, 
ultimately succeed in producing or manufacturing at home 
most of the articles which they require ; but the two continents 
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can never be independent of each other, so numerous are the 
natural ties which exist between their wants, their ideas, their 
habits, and their manners. 

The Union produces peculiar commodities which are now 
become necessary to us, but which cannot be cultivated, or can 
only be raised at an enormous expense, upon the soil of Europe. 
The Americans only consume a small portion of this produce, 
and they are willing to sell us the rest. Europe is therefore the 
market of America, as America is the market of Europe; and 
maritime commerce is no less necessary to enable the inhab- 
itants of the United States to transport their raw materials to 
the ports of Europe, than it is to enable us to supply them with 
our manufactured produce. The United States were therefore 
necessarily reduced to the alternative of increasing the business 
of other maritime nations to a great extent, if they had them- 
selves declined to enter into commerce, as the Spaniards of 
Mexico have hitherto done; or, in the second place, of becom- 
ing one of the first trading powers of the globe. 

The Anglo-Americans have always displayed a very decided 
taste for the sea. The Declaration of Independence broke the 
commercial restrictions which united them to England, and 
gave a fresh and powerful stimulus to their maritime genius. 
Ever since that time, the shipping of the Union has increased 
in almost the same rapid proportion as the number of its in- 
habitants. The Americans themselves now transport to their 
own shores nine-tenths of the European produce which they 
consume.g And they also bring three-quarters of the exports 
of the New World to the European consumer.h The ships of 
the United States fill the docks of Havre and of Liverpool ; 
whilst the number of English and French vessels which are to 
be seen at New York is comparatively small. 

p. 304.) The tonnage of the English 


vessels which entered the ports of Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and Hull, in the years 


g The total value of goods imported 
during the year which ended on Septem- 
ber 30, 1832, was $101,129,266. The value 


of the cargoes of foreign vessels did not 
amount to $10,731,039, or about one- 
tenth of the entire sum. . 

h The value of goods exported during 
the same year amounted to $87,176,943; 
the value of goods exported by foreign 
vessels amounted to $21,036,183, or about 
one quarter of the whole sum. (Will- 
jams’s “ Register,”’ 1833, p. 398. : 

4The tonnage of the vessels which 
entered all the ports of the Union in the 
years 1829, 1830, and 1831, amounted to 

,307,719 tons, of which 544,571 tons were 
oreign vessels; they stood, therefore, to 
the American vessels in a ratio of jabout 
16 to 100. (‘‘ National Calendar,” 1833, 


1820, 1826, and 1831, amounted to 443,800 
tons. The foreign vessels which entered 
the same ports during the same years 
amounted to 159,431 tons. The ratio be- 

tween them was, therefore, about 36 to 
too. (‘Companion to the Almanac,” 
1834, Pp. 169.) In the year 1832 the ratio 
between the foreign and British ship: 

which entered the ports of Great Britain 
was 29 to 100. [These statements relate 
to a condition of affairs which has 
ceased to exist; the Civil War and the 
heavy taxation of the United States en- 
tirely altered the trade and navigation 
of the country.] 
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Thus, not only does the American merchant face the compe- 
tition of his own countrymen, but he even supports that of for- 
eign nations in their own ports with success. This is readily 
explained by the fact that the vessels of the United States can 
cross the seas at a cheaper rate than any other vessels in the 
world. As long as the mercantile shipping of the United 
States preserves this superiority, it will not only retain what it 
has acquired, but it will constantly increase in prosperity. 

It is difficult to say for what reason the Americans can trade 
at a lower rate than other nations; and one is at first led to 
attribute this circumstance to the physical or natural advan- 
tages which are within their reach; but this supposition is er- 
roneous. The American vessels cost almost as much to build 
as our own; J they are not better built, and they generally last 
forashortertime. The pay of the American sailor is more con- 
siderable than the pay on board European ships; which is 
proved by the great number of Europeans who are to be met 
with in the merchant vessels of the United States. But I am 
of opinion that the true cause of their superiority must not be 
sought for in physical advantages, but that it is wholly attribut- 
able to their moral and intellectual qualities. 

The following comparison will illustrate my meaning. Dur- 
ing the campaigns of the Revolution the French introduced a 
new system of tactics into the art of war, which perplexed the 
oldest generals, and very nearly destroyed the most ancient 
monarchies in Europe. They undertook (what had never before 
been attempted) to make shift without a number of things which 
had always been held to be indispensable in warfare; they re- 
quired novel exertions on the part of their troops which no civ- 
ilized nations had ever thought of; they achieved great actions 
in an incredibly short space of time; and they risked human life 
without hesitation to obtain the object in view. The French 
had less money and fewer men than their enemies; their re- 
sources were infinitely inferior; nevertheless they were con- 
stantly victorious, until their adversaries chose to imitate their 
example. 

The Americans have introduced a similar system into their 
commercial speculations; and they do for cheapness what the 
French did for conquest. The European sailor navigates with 


j Materials are, generally speaking, rope, but the price of labor is much 
less expensive in America than in Eu- igher. 
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prudence ; he only sets sail when the weather is favorable; if an 
unforeseen accident befalls him, he puts into port; at night he 
furls a portion of his canvas; and when the whitening billows 
intimate the vicinity of land, he checks his way, and takes an 
observation of the sun. But the American neglects these pre- 
cautions and braves these dangers. He weighs anchor in the 
midst of tempestuous gales ; by night and by day he spreads his 
sheets to the wind; he repairs as he goes along such damage as 
his vessel may have sustained from the storm; and when he at 
last approaches the term of his voyage, he darts onward to the 
shore as if he already descried a port. The Americans are often 
shipwrecked, but no trader crosses the seas so rapidly. And 
as they perform the same distance in a shorter time, they can 
perform it at a cheaper rate. 

The European touches several times at different ports in the 
course of a long voyage; he loses a good deal of precious time 
in making the harbor, or in waiting for a favorable wind to 
leave it; and he pays daily dues to be allowed to remain there. 
The American starts from Boston to go to purchase tea in 
China; he arrives at Canton, stays there a few days, and then 
returns. In less than two years he has sailed as far as the entire 
circumference of the globe, and he has seen land but once. It 
is true that during a voyage of eight or ten months he has drunk 
brackish water and lived upon salt meat; that he has been in a 
continual contest with the sea, with disease, and with a tedious 
existence ; but upon his return he can sell a:pound of his tea for 
a half-penny less than the English merchant, and his purpose is 
accomplished. 

I cannot better explain my meaning than by saying that the 
Americans affect a sort of heroism in their manner of trading. 
But the European merchant will always find it very difficult to 
imitate his American competitor, who, in adopting the system 
which I have just described, follows not only a calculation of his 
gain, but an impulse of his nature. 

The inhabitants of the United States are subject to all the 
wants and all the desires which result from an advanced stage 
of civilization ; but as they are not surrounded by a community 
admirably adapted, like that of Europe, to satisfy their wants, 
they are often obliged to procure for themselves the various 
articles which education and habit have rendered necessaries. 
In America it sometimes happens that the same individual tills 
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his field, builds his dwelling, contrives his tools, makes his 
shoes, and weaves the coarse stuff of which his dress is com- 
posed, This circumstance is prejudicial to the excellence of the 
work; but it powerfully contributes to awaken the intelligence 
of the workman. Nothing tends to materalize man, and to de- 
' prive his work of the faintest trace of mind, more than extreme 
division of labor. In a country like America, where men de- 
voted to special occupations are rare, a long apprenticeship 
cannot be required from anyone who embraces a profession. 
The Americans, therefore, change their means of gaining a 
livelihood very readily; and they suit their occupations to the 
exigencies of the moment, in the manner most profitable to 
themselves. Men are to be met with who have successively 
been barristers, farmers, merchants, ministers of the gospel, 
and physicians. If the American be less perfect in each craft 
than the European, at least there is scarcely any trade with 
which he is utterly unacquainted. His capacity is more general, 
and the circle of his intelligence is enlarged. 

The inhabitants of the United States are never fettered by 
the axioms of their profession; they escape from all the pre- 
judices of their present station; they are not more attached to 
one line of operation than to another; they are not more prone 
to employ an old method than a new one; they have no rooted 
habits, and they easily shake off the influence which the habits 
of other nations might exercise upon their minds from a con- 
viction that their country is unlike any other, and that its situa- 
tion is without a precedent in the world. America is a land of 
wonders, in which everything is in constant motion, and every 
movement seems an improvement. The idea of novelty is there 
indissolubly connected with the idea of amelioration. No nat- 
ural boundary seems to be set to the efforts of man; and what 
is not yet done is only what he has not yet attempted to do. 

This perpetual change which goes on in the United States, 
these frequent vicissitudes of fortune, accompanied by such un- 
foreseen fluctuations in private and in public wealth, serve to 
keep the minds of the citizens in a perpetual state of feverish 
agitation, which admirably invigorates their exertions, and 
keeps them in a state of excitement above the ordinary level of 
mankind. The whole life of an American is passed like a game 
of chance, a revolutionary crisis, or a battle. As the same 
causes are continually in operation throughout the country, 
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they ultimately impart an irresistible impulse to the national 
character. The American, taken as a chance specimen of his 
countrymen, must then be a man of singular warmth in his de- 
sires, enterprising, fond of adventure, and, above all, of innova- 
tion. The same bent is manifest in all that he does; he intro- 
duces it into his political laws, his religious doctrines, his 
theories of social economy, and his domestic occupations; he 
bears it with him in the depths of the backwoods, as well as in 
the business of the city. It is this same passion, applied to mari- 
time commerce, which makes him the cheapest and the quickest 
trader in the world. 

As long as the sailors of the United States retain these in- 
spiriting advantages, and the practical superiority which they 
derive from them, they will not only continue to supply the 
wants of the producers and consumers of their own country, 
but they will tend more and more to become, like the English, 
the factors of all other peoples. This prediction has already 
begun to be realized; we perceive that the American traders 
are introducing themselves as intermediate agents in the com- 
merce of several European nations ;! and America will offer a 
still wider field to their enterprise. 

The great colonies which were founded in South America by 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese have since become empires. 
Civil war and oppression now lay waste those extensive regions. 
Population does not increase, and the thinly scattered inhab- 
itants are too much absorbed in the cares of self-defense even 
to attempt any amelioration of their condition. Such, however, 
will not always be the case. Europe has succeeded by her own 
efforts in piercing the gloom of the Middle Ages ; South Amer- 
ica has the same Christian laws and Christian manners as we 
have; she contains all the germs of civilization which have 
grown amidst the nations of Europe or their offsets, added to 
the advantages to be derived from our example: why then 
should she always remain uncivilized? It is clear that the ques- 
tion is simply one of time; at some future period, which may 

kIt must not be supposed that Eng- the producers of the world, and to open 
lish vessels are exclusively employed in communications between all peoples. 
transporting foreign produce into Eng- The maritime genius of the Americans 
land, or British produce to foreign prompts them to enter into competition 
countries; at the present day the mer- with the English. ; 
chant shipping of England may be re- i Part of the commerce of the Medi- 
garded in the light of a vast system of terranean is already carried on by 
public conveyances, ready to serve all American vessels. 
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be more or less remote, the inhabitants of South America will 
constitute flourishing and enlightened nations. 

But when the Spaniards and Portuguese of South America 
begin to feel the wants common to all civilized nations, they 
will still be unable to satisfy those wants for themselves; as 
the youngest children of civilization, they must perforce admit 
the superiority of their elder brethren. They will be agricul- 
turists long before they succeed in manufactures or commerce, 
and they will require the mediation of strangers to exchange 
their produce beyond seas for those articles for which a de- 
mand will begin to be felt. 

It is unquestionable that the Americans of the North will one 
day supply the wants of the Americans of the South. Nature 
has placed them in contiguity, and has furnished the former 
with every means of knowing and appreciating those demands, 
of establishing a permanent connection with those States, and 
of gradually filling their markets. The merchants of the United 
States could only forfeit these natural advantages if he were 
very inferior to the merchant of Europe; to whom he is, on the 
contrary, superior in several respects. The Americans of the 
United States already exercise a very considerable moral in- 
fluence upon all the peoples of the New World. They are the 
source of intelligence, and all the nations which inhabit the 
same continent are already accustomed to consider them as the 
most enlightened, the most powerful, and the most wealthy 
members of the great American familv. All eyes are therefore 
turned towards the Union; and the States of which that body is 
composed are the models which the other communities try to 
imitate to the best of their power; it is from the United States 
that they borrow their political principles and their laws. 

The Americans of the United States stand in precisely the 
same position with regard to the peoples of South America as 
their fathers, the English, occupy with regard to the Italians, 
the Spaniards, the Portuguese, and all those nations of Europe 
which receive their articles of daily consumption from England, 
because they are less advanced in civilization and trade. Eng- 
land is at this time the natural emporium of almost all the 
nations which are within its reach; the American Union 
will perform the same part in the other hemisphere; and every 
community which is founded, or which prospers in the New 
World, is founded and prospers to the advantage of the Anglo- 
Americans. 
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If the Union were to be dissolved, the commerce of the States 
which now compose it would undoubtedly be checked for a 
time; but this consequence would be less perceptible than is 
generally supposed. It is evident that, whatever may happen, 
the commercial States will remain united. They are all con- 
tiguous to each other; they have identically the same opinions, 
interests, and manners; and they are alone competent to form a 
very great maritime power. Even if the South of the Union 
were to become independent of the North, it would still require 
the services of those States. I have already observed that the 
South is not a commercial country, and nothing intimates that 
it is likely to become so. The Americans of the South of the 
United States will therefore be obliged, for a long time to come, 
to have recourse to strangers to export their produce, and to 
supply them with the commodities which are requisite to satisfy 
their wants. But the Northern States are undoubtedly able to 
act as their intermediate agents cheaper than any other mer- 
chants. They will therefore retain that employment, for cheap- 
ness is the sovereign law of commerce. National claims and 
national prejudices cannot resist the influence of cheapness. 
Nothing can be more virulent than the hatred which exists be- 
tween the Americans of the United States and the English. But 
notwithstanding these inimical feelings, the Americans derive 
the greater part of their manufactured commodities from Eng- 
land, because England supplies them at a cheaper rate than 
any other nation. Tlius the increasing prosperity of America 
turns, notwithstanding the grudges of the Americans, to the ad- 
vantage of British manufactures. 

Reason shows and experience proves that no commercial 
prosperity can be durable if it cannot be united, in case of need, 
to naval force. This truth is as well understood in the United 
States as it can be anywhere else: the Americans are already 
able to make their flag respected; in a few years they will be 
able to make it feared. Iam convinced that the dismemberment 
of the Union would not have the effect of diminishing the naval 
power of the Americans, but that it would powerfully con- 
tribute to increase it. At the present time the commercial 
States are connected with others which have not the same inter- 
ests, and which frequently yield an unwilling consent to the in- 
crease of a maritime power by which they are only indirectly 
benefited. If, on the contrary, the commercial States of the 
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Union formed one independent nation, commerce would be- 
come the foremost of their national interests; they would con- 
sequently be willing to make very great sacrifices to protect 
their shipping, and nothing would prevent them from pursuing 
their designs upon this point. 

Nations, as well as men, almost always betray the most 
prominent features of their future destiny in their earliest years. 
When I contemplate the ardor with which the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans prosecute commercial enterprise, the advantages which be- 
friend them, and the success of their undertakings, I cannot re- 
frain from believing that they will one day become the first 
maritime power of the globe. They are born to rule the seas, 
as the Romans were to conquer the world. 


CONCLUSION 


I have now nearly reached the close of my inquiry; hitherto, 
in speaking of the future destiny of the United States, I have 
endeavored to divide my subject into distinct portions, in order 
to study each of them with more attention. My present object 
is to embrace the whole from one single point; the remarks I 
shall make will be less detailed, but they will be more sure. I 
shall perceive each object less distinctly, but I shall descry the 
principal facts with more certainty. A traveller who has just 
left the walls of an immense city, climbs the neighboring hill; 
as he goes farther off he loses sight of the men whom he has so 
recently quitted; their dwellings are confused in a dense mass ; 
he can no longer distinguish the public squares, and he can 
scarcely trace out the great thoroughfares; but his eye has less 
difficulty in following the boundaries of the city, and for the 
first time he sees the shape of the vast whole. Such is the future 
destiny of the British race in North America to my eye; the de- 
tails of the stupendous picture are overhung with shade, but I 
conceive a clear idea of the entire subject. 

The territory now occupied or possessed by the United States 
of America forms about one-twentieth part of the habitable 
earth. But extensive as these confines are, it must not be sup- 
posed that the Anglo-American race will always remain with- 
in them; indeed, it has already far overstepped them. 

There was once a time at which we also might have created 
a great French nation in the American wilds, to counterbal- 
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ance the influence of the English upon the destinies of the New 
World. France formerly possessed a territory in North Amer- 
ica, scarcely less extensive than the whole of Europe. The three 
greatest rivers of that continent then flowed within her do- 
minions. The Indian tribes which dwelt between the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence and the delta of the Mississippi were unac- 
customed to any other tongue but ours; and all the European 
settlements scattered over that immense region recalled the 
traditions of our country. Louisbourg, Montmorency, Du- 
quesne, St. Louis, Vincennes, New Orleans (for such were the 
names they bore) are words dear to France and familiar to our 
ears. 

But a concourse of circumstances, which it would be tedious 
to enumerate, have deprived us of this magnificent inheritance. 
Wherever the French settlers were numerically weak and par- 
tially established, they have disappeared: those who remain are 
collected on a small extent of country, and are now subject to 
other laws. The 400,000 French inhabitants of Lower Canada 
constitute, at the present time, the remnant of an old nation 
lost in the midst of a new people. A foreign population is in- 
creasing around them unceasingly and on all sides, which al- 
ready penetrates amongst the ancient masters of the country, 
predominates in their cities and corrupts their language. This 
population is identical with that of the United States; it is 
therefore with truth that I asserted that the British race is not 
confined within the frontiers of the Union, since it already ex- 
tends to the northeast. 

To the northwest nothing is to be met with but a few in- 
significant Russian settlements; but to the southwest, Mexico 
presents a barrier to the Anglo-Americans. Thus, the Span- 
iards and the Anglo-Americans are, properly speaking, the only 
two races which divide the possession of the New World. The 
limits of separation between them have been settled by a treaty ; 
but although the conditions of that treaty are exceedingly fav- 
orable to the Anglo-Americans, I do not doubt that they will 
shortly infringe this arrangement. Vast provinces, extending 
beyond the frontiers of the Union towards Mexico, are still 
destitute of inhabitants. The natives of the United States will 

mThe foremost of these circum- habit of thinking and governing for one- 
stances is, that nations which are accus- _ self is indispensable in a new country, 
tomed to free institutions and municipal where success necessarily depends, in a 


government are better able than any great measure, upon the individual ex- 
others to found prosperous colonies. The ertions of the settlers. 
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forestall the rightful occupants of these solitary regions. They 
will take possession of the soil, and establish social institutions, 
so that when the legal owner arrives at length, he will find the 
wilderness under cultivation, and strangers quietly settled in the 
midst of his inheritance.” 

The lands of the New World belong to the first occupant, and 
they are the natural reward of the swiftest pioneer. Even the 
countries which are already peopled will have some difficulty 
in securing themselves from this invasion. I have already al- 
luded to what is taking place in the province of Texas. The 
inhabitants of the United States are perpetually migrating to 
Texas, where they purchase land; and although they conform 
to the laws of the country, they are gradually founding the em- 
pire of their own language and their own manners. The prov- 
ince of Texas is still part of the Mexican dominions, but it will 
soon contain no Mexicans; the same thing has occurred when- 
ever the Anglo-Americans have come into contact with popula- 
tions of a different origin. 

It cannot be denied that the British race has acquired an 
amazing preponderance over all the other European races in 
the New World; and that it is very superior to them in civiliza- 
tion, in industry, and in power. As long as it is only surrounded 
by desert or thinly peopled countries, as long as it encounters no 
dense populations upon its route, through which it cannot work 
its way, it will assuredly continue to spread. The lines marked 
out by treaties will not stop it; but it will everywhere transgress 
these imaginary barriers. 

The geographical position of the British race in the New 
World is peculiarly favorable to its rapid increase. Above its 
northern frontiers the icy regions of the Pole extend; and a few 
degrees below its southern confines lies the burning climate of 
the Equator. The Anglo-Americans are, therefore, placed in 
the most temperate and habitable zone of the continent. 

It is generally supposed that the prodigious increase of popu- 
lation in the United States is posterior to their Declaration of 
Independence. But this is an error: the population increased 
as rapidly under the colonial system as it does at the present 
day; that is to say, it doubled in about twenty-two years. But 
this proportion, which is now applied to millions, was then 

n[This was speedily accomplished, Russian settlements were acquired by 


and ere long both Texas and California purchase.] 
formed part of the United States. The 
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applied to thousands of inhabitants; and the same fact which 
was scarcely noticeable a century ago, is now evident to every 
observer. " 

The British subjects in Canada, who are dependent on a king, 
augment and spread almost as rapidly as the British settlers of 
the United States, who live under a republican government. 
During the war of independence, which lasted eight years, the 
population continued to increase without intermission in the 
same ratio. Although powerful Indian nations allied with the 
English existed at that time upon the western frontiers, the 
emigration westward was never checked. Whilst the enemy 
laid waste the shores of the Atlantic, Kentucky, the western 
parts of Pennsylvania, and the States of Vermont and of Maine 
were filling with inhabitants. Nor did the unsettled state of 
the Constitution, which succeeded the war, prevent the increase 
of the population, or stop its progress across the wilds. Thus, 
the difference of laws, the various conditions of peace and war, 
of order and of anarchy, have exercised no perceptible influ- 
ence upon the gradual development of the Anglo-Americans. 
This may be readily understood; for the fact is, that no causes 
are sufficiently general to exercise a simultaneous influence 
over the whole of so extensive a territory. One portion of the 
country always offers a sure retreat from the calamities which 
afflict another part; and however great may be the evil, the 
remedy which 1s at hand is greater still. 

It must not, then, be imagined that the impulse of the British 
race in the New World can be arrested. The dismemberment of 
the Union, and the hostilities which might ensue, the abolition 
of republican institutions, and the tyrannical government which 
might succeed it, may retard this impulse, but they cannot pre- 
vent it from ultimately fulfilling the destinies to which that race 
is reserved. No power upon earth can close upon the emigrants 
that fertile wilderness which offers resources to all industry, 
and a refuge from all want. Future events, of whatever nature 
they may be, will not deprive the Americans of their climate or 
of their inland seas, of their great rivers or of their exuberant 
soil. Nor will bad laws, revolutions, and anarchy be able to 
obliterate that love of prosperity and that spirit of enterprise 
which seem to be the distinctive characteristics of their race, or 
to extinguish that knowledge which guides them on their way. 

Thus, in the midst of the uncertain future, one event at least 
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is sure. Ata period which may be said to be near (for we are 
speaking of the life of a nation), the Anglo-Americans will alone 
cover the immense space contained between the polar regions 
and the tropics, extending from the coasts of the Atlantic to the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. The territory which will probably 
be occupied by the Anglo-Americans at some future time, may 
be computed to equal three-quarters of Europe in extent.o The 
climate of the Union is upon the whole preferable to that of 
Europe, and its natural advantages are not less great; it is 
therefore evident that its population will at some future time be 
proportionate to our own. Europe, divided as it is between so 
many different nations, and torn as it has been by incessant 
wars and the barbarous manners of the Middle Ages, has not- 
withstanding attained a population of 410 inhabitants to the 
square league.p What cause can prevent the United States 
from having as numerous a population in time? 

Many ages must elapse before the divers offsets of the Brit- 
ish race in America cease to present the same homogeneous 
characteristics: and the time cannot be foreseen at which a 
permanent inequality of conditions will be established in the 
New World. Whatever differences may arise, from peace or 
from war, from freedom or oppression, from prosperity or want, 
between the destinies of the different descendants of the great 
Anglo-American family, they will at least preserve an analogous 
social condition, and they will hold in common the customs and 
the opinions to which that social condition has given birth. 

In the Middle Ages, the tie of religion was sufficiently power- 
ful to imbue all the different populations of Europe with the 
same civilization. The British of the New World have a thou- 
sand other reciprocal ties; and they live at a time when the 
tendency to equality is general amongst mankind. The Middle 
Ages were a period when everything was broken up; when 
each people, each province, each city, and each family, had a 

strong tendency to maintain its distinct individuality. At the 
present time an opposite tendency seems to prevail, and the 
nations seem to be advancing to unity. Our means of intel- 


oThe United States already extend 
over a territory equal to one-half of 
Europe. The area of Europe is 500,000 
Square leagues, and its population 205.- 


thor wrote. Twenty rae later, in_ 1850, 
the superficial area of the United States 
had been extended to $306,865 square 
miles of territory, which is about the 


000,000 of inhabitants. (“‘ Malte Brun,” 
liv. 114. vol. vi. p. 4.) 

[This computation is given in French 
leagues, which were in use when the au- 


area of Europe.] . : 
’ See “* Malte Brun,” liv. 116, vol. vi. 
Pp. 92, 
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lectual intercourse unite the most remote parts of the earth; 
and it is impossible for men to remain strangers to each other, 
or to be ignorant of the events which are taking place in any 
corner of the globe. The consequence is that there is less dif- 
ference, at the present day, between the Europeans and their 
descendants in the New World, than there was between certain 
towns in the thirteenth century which were only separated by a 
river. If this tendency to assimilation brings foreign nations 
closer to each other, it must a fortiori prevent the descendants 
of the same people from becoming aliens to each other. 

The time will therefore come when one hundred and fifty 
millions of men will be living in North America,g equal in con- 
dition, the progeny of one race, owing their origin to the same 
cause, and preserving the same civilization, the sanie language, 
the same religion, the same habits, the same manners, and im- 
bued with the same opinions, propagated under the same forms. 
The rest is uncertain, but this is certain; and it is a fact new to 
the world—a fact fraught with such portentous consequences 
as to baffle the efforts even of the imagination. 

There are, at the present time, two great nations in the world 
which seem to tend towards the same end, although they started 
from different points: I allude to the Russians and the Ameri- 
cans. Both of them have grown up unnoticed; and whilst the 
attention of mankind was directed elsewhere, they have sud- 
denly assumed a most prominent place amongst the nations ; 
and the world learned their existence and their greatness at al- 
most the same time. 

A\l other nations seem to have nearly reached their natural 
limits, and only to be charged with the maintenance of their 
power; but these are still in the act of growth;7 all the others 
are stopped, or continue to advance with extreme difficulty ; 
these are proceeding with ease and with celerity along a path 
to which the human eye can assign no term. The American 
struggles against the natural obstacles which oppose him; the 
adversaries of the Russian are men; the former combats the 
wilderness and savage life; the latter, civilization with all its 
weapons and its arts: the conquests of the one are therefore 
gained by the ploughshare; those of the other by the sword. 


q This would be a population propor- y Russia is the country in the Old 
tionate to that of Europe, taken at a World in which population increases 
mean rate of 410 inhabitants to the most rapidly in proportion. 
square league. 
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The Anglo-American relies upon personal interest to accom- 
plish his ends, and gives free scope to the unguided exertions 
and common-sense of the citizens; the Russian centres all the 
authority of society in a single arm: the principal instrument 
of the former is freedom; of the latter servitude. Their start- 
ing-point is different, and their courses are not the same; yet 
each of them seems to be marked out by the will of Heaven 
to sway the destinies of half the globe. 
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to those who have not yet read it and expect an account of it; and 
thus show our shrewdness and the independence of our taste before 
the world have had time to form an opinion. If we cannot write 
ourselves, we become, by busying ourselves about it, a kind of 
accessories after the fact. Though not the parent of the bantling 
that “has just come into this breathing world, scarce half made up,” 
without the aid of criticism and puffing, yet we are the gossips and 
foster-nurses on the occasion, with all the mysterious significance 
and self-importance of the tribe. If we wait, we must take our 
report from others; if we make haste, we may dictate ours to them. 
It is not a race, then, for priority of information, but for precedence 
in tattling and dogmatising. The work last out is the first that 
people talk and inquire about. It is the subject on the tapis—the 
cause that is pending. It is the last candidate for success (other 
claims have been disposed of), and appeals for this success to us, 
and us alone. Our predecessors can have nothing to say to this 
question, however they may have anticipated us on others; future 
ages, in all probability, will not trouble their heads about it; we 
are the panel. How hard, then, not to avail ourselves of our im- 
inediate privilege to give sentence of life or death—to seem in 
ignorance of what every one else is full of—to be behindhand with 
the polite, the knowing, and fashionable part of mankind—to be at 
a loss and dumb-founded, when all around us are in their glory, 
and figuring away, on no other ground than that of having read a 
work that we have not! Books that are to be written hereafter 
cannot be criticised by us; those that were written formerly have 
been criticised long ago; but a new book is the property, the prey 
of ephemeral criticism, which it darts triumphantly upon; there is 
a raw, thin air of ignorance and uncertainty about it, not filled up 
by anv recorded opinion; and curiosity, impertinence, and vanity 
rush eagerly into the vacuum. A new book is the fair field for 
petulance and coxcombry to gather laurels in—the butt set up for 
roving opinion to aim at. Can we wonder, then, that the circulating 
libraries are besieged by literary dowagers and their granddaughters 
when a new novel is announced? That mail-coach copies of the 
Edinburgh Review are or were coveted? That the manuscript of 
the Waverley Romances is sent abroad in time for the French, 
German, or even Italian translation to appear on the same day as 
the original work, so that the longing Continental public may not 
be kept waiting an instant longer than their fellow-readers in the 
English metropolis, which would be as tantalising and insupportable 
as a little girl being kept without her new frock, when her sister's 
is just come home and is the talk and admiration of every one in 
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the house? To be sure, there is something in the taste of the 
times; a modern work is expressly adapted to modern readers. It 
appeals to our direct experience, and to well-known subjects; it is 
part and parcel of the world around us, and is drawn from the same 
sources as our daily thoughts. There is, therefore, so far, a natural 
or habitual sympathy between us and the literature of the day, 
though this is a different consideration from the mere circumstance 
of novelty. An author now alive has a right to calculate upon the 
living public; he cannot count upon the dead, nor look forward 
with much confidence to those that are unborn. Neither, however, 
is it true that we are eager to read all new books alike; we turn 
from them with a certain feeling of distaste and distrust, unless 
they are recommended to us by some peculiar feature or obvious 
distinction, Only young ladies from the boarding-school or milliners’ 
girls read all the new novels that come out. It must be spoken of 
or against ; the writer’s name must be well known or a great secret; 
it must be a topic of discourse and a mark for criticism—that is, it 
must be likely to bring us into notice in some way—or we take no 
notice of it. There is a mutual and tacit understanding on this 
head. We can no more read all the new books that appear than we 
can read all the old ones that have disappeared from time to time. 
A question may be started here, and pursued as far as needful, whether, 
if an old and worm-eaten manuscript were discovered at the present 
moment, it would be sought after with the same avidity as a new 
and hot-pressed poem or other popular work? Not generally, certainly, 
though by a few with perhaps greater zeal. For it would not affect 
present interests, or amuse present fancies, or touch on present 
manners, or fall in with the public egotism in any way; 1t would be the 
work either of some obscure author—in which case it would want 
the principle of excitement—or of some illustrious name, whose style 
and manner would be already familiar to those most versed in the 
subject, and his fame established; so that, as a matter of comment 
and controversy, it would only go to account on the old score; 
there would be no room for learned feuds and heart-burnings. . . . 
T have been often struck by the unreasonableness of the complaint 
we constantly hear of the ignorance and barbarism of former ages, 
and the folly of restricting all refinement and literary elegance to 
our own. We are, indeed, indebted to the ages that have gone 
before us, and could not well do without them. But in all ages 
there will be found still others that have gone before with nearly 
equal lustre and advantage, though, by distance and the intervention 
of multiplied excellence, this lustre may be dimmed or forgotten. 
Had, it then, no existence? We might, with the same reason, sup- 
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pose that the horizon is the last boundary and verge of the round 
earth. Still, as we advance, it recedes from us; and so time from 
its storehouse pours out an endless succession of the productions of 
art and genius; and the farther we explore the obscurity, other 
trophies and other landmarks rise up. It is only our ignorance 
that fixes a limit—as the mist gathered round the mountain’s brow 
makes us fancy we are treading the edge of the universe! Here 
was Eloise living at a period when monkish indolence and supersti- 
tion were at their height—in one of those that are emphatically 
called the dark ages; and yet, as she is led to the altar to make her 
last fatal vow, expressing her feelings in language quite natural to 
her, but from which the most accomplished and heroic of our 
modern females would shrink back with pretty and affected wonder 
and affright. The glowmg and impetuous lines which she mur- 
mured, as she passed on, with spontaneous and rising enthusiasm, 
were engraven on her heart, familiar to her as her daily thoughts ; 
her mind must have been full of them to overflowing, and at the 
same time enriched with other stores and sources of knowledge 
equally elegant and impressive; and we persist, notwithstanding 
this and a thousand similar circumstances, in indulging our surprise 
how people could exist, and sce, and feel, in those days, without 
having access to our opportunities and acquirements, and how Shak- 
speare wrote long after, in a barbarous age! The mystery in this 
case is of our own making. We are struck with astonishment at 
finding a fine moral sentiment or a noble image nervously exprassed 
in an author of the age of Queen Elizabeth; not considering that, 
independently of nature and feeling, which are the same in all 
periods, the writers of that day, who were generally men of educa- 
tion and learning, had such models before them as the one that has 
been just referred to—were thoroughly acquainted with those mas- 
ters of classic thought and language, compared with whom, in all 
that relates to the artificial graces of composition, the most studied 
of the moderns are little better than Goths and Vandals. It is true 
we have lost sight of aud neglected the former, because the latter 
have, in a great degree, superseded them, as the elevations nearest 
to us intercept those farthest off; but our not availing ourselves of 
this vantage-ground is no reason why our forefathers should not 
(who had not our superfluity of choice), and most assuredly they 
did study and cherish the precious fragments of antiquity, collected 
together in their time, “like sunken wreck and sumless treasuries ; ”} 
and while they did this, we need be at no loss to account for any 
examples of grace, or force, or dignity in their writings, if these 
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must always be traced back to a previous source. One age cannot 
understand how another could subsist without its lights, as one 
country thinks every other must be poor for want of its physical 
productions. This is a narrow and superficial view of the subject: 
we should by all means rise above it. Iam not for devoting the 
whole of our time to the study of the classics, or of any other set 
of writers, to the exclusion and neglect of nature; but I think we 
should turn our thoughts enough that way to convince us of the 
existence of genius and learning before our time, and to cure us of 
an overweening conceit of ourselves, and of a contemptuous opinion 
of the world at large. Every civilised age and country (and of these 
there is not one, but a hundred) has its literature, its arts, its com- 
forts, large and ample, though we may know nothing of them; nor 
is it (except for our own sakes) important that we should... . 


CANT AND HYPOCRISY. 


. . . Tue hypocrisy of priests has been a butt for ridicule in all 
ages; but I am not sure that there has not been more wit than 
philosophy in it. A priest, it is true, is obliged to affect a greater 
degree of sanctity than ordinary men, and probably more than ho 
possesses; and this is so far, I am willing to allow, hypocrisy and 
solemn grimace. But I cannot admit, that though he may exag- 
gerate or even make an ostentatious display of religion and virtue 
through habit and spiritual pride, this is a proof he has not 
these sentiments in his heart, or that his whole behaviour is the 
mere acting of a part. His character, his motives, are not altogether 
pure and sincere: are they therefore all false and hollow? No such 
thing. It 1s contrary to all our observation and experience so to 
interpret it. We all wear some disguise—make some professions— 
use some artifice to set ourselves off as being better than we are; 
and yet it is not denied that we have some good intentions and 
praiseworthy qualitics at bottom, though we may endeavour to 
keep some others that we think less to our credit as much as pos- 
sible in the background ;—why, then, should we not extend the same 
favourable construction to monks and priests, who may be sometimes 
caught tripping as well as other men—-with less excuse, no doubt; 
but if it is also with greater remorse of conscience, which probably 
often happens. their pretensions are not all downright, barefaced 
imposture. Their sincerity, compared with that of other men, can 
only be judged of by the proportion between the degree of virtue 
they profess and that which they practise, or at least carefully seek 
to realise. To conceive it otherwise is to insist that characters must 
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be all perfect or all vicious—neither of which suppositions is even 
possible... . Ifa poor half-starved parish priest pays his court to an 
olla podrida or a venison pasty with uncommon gusto, shall we say 
that he has no other sentiments in offering his devotions to a cru- 
cifix, or in counting his beads? I see no more ground for such an 
inference than for affirming that Handel was not in earnest when he 
sat down to compose a Symphony, because he had at the same time, 
perhaps, a bottle of cordials in his cupboard; or that Raphael was 
not entitled to the epithet of divine, because he was attached to the 
Fornarina. Everything has its turn in this chequered scene of things, 
unless we prevent it from taking its turn by over-rigid conditions, 
or drive men to despair or the most callous effrontery, by erecting a 
standard of perfection to which no one can conform in reality... . 
It has been frequently remarked that the most obstinate heretic 
or confirmed sceptic, witnessing the service of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the elevation of the host amidst the sounds of music, the 
pomp of ceremonies, the embellishments of art, feels himself spell- 
bound, and is almost persuaded to become a renegado to his reason 
or his religion. Even in hearing a vespers chanted on the stage, or 
in reading an account of a torchlight procession in a romance, a 
superstitious awe creeps over the frame, and we are momentarily 
charmed out of ourselves. When such is the obvious and in- 
voluntary influence of circumstances on the imagination, shall we 
say that a monkish recluse, surrounded from his childhood by all 
this pomp, a stranger to any other faith, who has breathed no other 
atmosphere, and all whose meditations are bent on this one subject 
both by interest and habit and duty, is to be set down as a rank 
and heartless mountebank in the professions he makes of belief in 
it, because his thoughts may sometimes wander to forbidden sub- 
jects, or his feet stumble on forbidden ground? Or shall not the 
deep shadows of the woods in Vallombrosa enhance the solemnity 
of this feeling, or the icy horrors of the Grand Chartreux add to its 
elevation and its purity? To argue otherwise is to misdeem of 
human nature, and to limit its capacities for good or evil by some 
narrow-minded standard of our own. Man is neither a god nor a 
brute; but there is a prosaic and a poetical side to everything con- 
cerning him, and it is as impossible absolutely and for a constancy 
to exclude either one or the other from the mind, as to make him 
live without air or food. The ideal, the empire of thought and 
aspiration after truth and good, is inseparable from the nature of 
an intellectual bein -—what right have we, then, to catch at every 
strife which in the nortified professors of religion the spirit wages 
with the flesh as grossly vicious? or at every doubt, the bar? sugges- 
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tion 0: which fills them with consternation and despair, as a proof of 
the most glaring hypocrisy? The grossnesses of religion and its 
stickling for mere forms as its essence have given a handle, and a 
just one, to its impugners. At the feast of Ramadan (says Voltaire) 
the Mussulmans wash and pray five times a day, and then fall to 
cutting one another's throats again with the greatest deliberation 
and good-will. The two things, I grant, are sufficiently at variance ; 
but they are, I contend, equally sincere in both. The Mahometans 
are savages, but they are not the less true believers—thcy hate their 
enemies as heartily as they revere the Koran. This, instead of 
showing the fallacy of the ideal principle, shows its universality and 
indestructible essence. Let a man be as bad as he will, as little 
retined as possible, and indulge whatever hurtful passions or gross 
vices he thinks proper, these cannot occupy the whole of his time; 
and in the intervals between one scoundrel action and another he 
may, and must, have better thoughts, and may have recourse to 
those of religion (true or false) among the number, without in this 
being guilty of hypocrisy or of making a jest of what is considered 
as sacred. This, I take it, is the whole secret of Methodism, which 
is a sort of modern vent for the ebullitions of the spirit through the 
gaps of unrighteousness. 

We often see that a person condemns in another the very thing 
he is guilty of himself. Is this hypocrisy? It may, or it may not. 
If he really feels none of the disgust and abhorrence he expresses, 
this is quackery and impudence. But if he really expresses what he 
feels (and he easily may, for it is the abstract idea he contemplates 
in the case of another, and the immediate temptation to which he 
yields in his own, so that he probably is not even conscious of the 
identity or connection between the two), then this is not hypocrisy, 
but want of strength and keeping in the moral sense. All morality 
consists in squaring our actions and sentiments to our ideas of what 
is fit and proper; and it is the incessant strugvle and alternate 
triumph of the two principles, the tdeal and the physical, that keeps 
up this “mighty coil and pudder” about vice and virtue, and is one 
great source of all the good and evil in the world. The mind of 
man is like a clock that is always running down, and requires to be 
as constantly wound up. The zeal principle is the master-key that 
winds it up, and without which it would come to a stand: the 
sensual and selfish feelings are the dead weights that pull it down 
to the gross and grovelling. Till the intellectual faculty is destroyed 
(so that the mind sees nothing beyond itself or the present moment), 
it is impossible to have all brutal depravity; till the material and 
physical are done away with (so that it shall contemplate every- 
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thing from a purely spiritual and disinterested point of view), it is 
impossible to have all virtue. There must be a mixture of the two, 
as long as man is compounded of opposite materials, a contradiction 
and an eternal competition for the mastery. I by no means think 
a single bad action condemns a man, for he probably condemns it as 
much as you do; nor a single bad habit, for he is probably trying 
all his life to get rid of it. A man is only thoroughly profligate 
when he has Jost the sense of right and wrong; or a thorough 
hypocrite when he has not even the wish to be what he appears. 
The greatest offence against virtue is to speak ill of it. To recom- 
mend certain things is worse than to practise them. There may be 
an excuse for the last in the frailty of passion; but the former can 
arise from nothing but an utter depravity of disposition. Any one 
may yield to temptation, and yet feel a sincere love and aspiration 
after virtue; but he who maintains vice in theory has not even the 
conception or capacity for virtue in his mind. Men err: fiends only 
make a mock at goodness... . 

If goodness were only a theory, it were a pity it should be lost to 
the world. There are a number of things the idea of which is a 
clear gain to the mind. Let people, for instance, rail at friendship, 
genius, freedom, as long as they will—the very names of these de- 
spised qualities are better than anything else that could be substi- 
tuted for them, and embalm even the most envenomed satire against 
them. It is no small consideration that the mind is capable even of 
feigning such things. So I would contend against that reasoning 
which would have it thought that if religion is not true, there is no 
difference between mankind and the beasts that perish ;—I should 
say that this distinction is equally proved if religion is supposed to 
bea mere fabrication of the human mind ; the capacity to conceive it 
makes the difference. The idea alone of an overruling Providence, 
or of a future state, is as much a distinctive mark of a superiority 
of nature as the invention of the mathematics, which are true—or of 
poetry, which is a fable. Whatever the truth or falsehood of our 
speculations, the power to make them is peculiar to ourselves. . . . 

Thus, though I think there is very little downright hypocrisy in 
the world, I do think there is a great deal of cant—“ cant religious, 
cant political, cant literary,” &c., as Lord Byron said. Though few 
people have the face to set up for the very thing they in their hearts 
despise, we almost all want to be thought better than we are, and 
affect a greater admiration or abhorrence of certain things than we 
really feel. Indeed, some degree of affectation is as necessary to the 
mind as dress is to the body; we must overact our part in some 
measure, in order to produce any effect at all. There was formerly 
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the two hours’ sermon, the long-winded grace, the nasal drawl, the 
uplifted hands and eyes; all which, though accompanied with some 
corresponding emotion, expressed more than was really felt, and were 
in fact intended to make up for the conscious deficiency. As our 
interest in anything wears out with time and habit, we exaggerate 
the outward symptoms of zeal as mechanical helps to devotion, 
dwell the longer on our words as they are less felt, and hence the 
very origin of the term, cant. The cant of sentimentality has suc- 
ceeded to that of religion. There is a cant of humanity, of patriotism 
and loyalty—not that people do not feel these emotions, but they 
make too great a fuss about them, and drawl out the expression of 
them till they tire themselves and others. There is a cant about 
Shakspeare. There is a cant about Political Economy just now. In 
short, there is and must be a cant about everything that excites a 
considerable degree of attention and interest, and that people would be 
thought to know and care rather more about them than they actually 
do. Cant is the voluntary overcharging or prolongation of a real 
sentiment; hypocrisy is the setting up a pretension to a fecling you 
never had and have no wish for. There are people who are made 
up of cant, that is, of mawkish affectation and sensibility, but who 
have not sincerity enough to be hypocrites, that is, have not hearty 
dislike or contempt enough for anything, to give the lic to their 
puling professions of admiration and esteem for it. 


WALTON’S “COMPLETE ANGLER.” 
[From the Essay, ‘‘ Merry England.” } 


. . | SHOULD suppose no other language than ours can show such a 
book as an often-mentioned one, Walton’s “Complete Angler ”—so 
full of naivete, of unaffected sprightliness, of busy trifling, of dainty 
songs, of refreshing brooks, of shady arbours, of happy thoughts, and 
of the herb called Heart’s Kase! Some persons can see neither the 
wit nor wisdom of this genuine volume, as if a book as well as a 
man might not have a personal character belonging to it, amiable, 
venerable from the spirit of joy and thorough goodness it manifests, 
independently of acute remarks or scientific discoveries; others ob- 
ject to the cruelty of Walton’s theory and practice of trout-fishing 
—for my part, I should as soon charge an infant with cruelty for 
killing a fly, and I feel the same sort of pleasure in reading his book 
as I should have done in the company of this happy, child-like old 
man, watching his ruddy cheek, his laughing eye, the kindness of his 
heart, and the dexterity of his hand in seizing his finny prey! .. . 
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ON A SUN-DIAL. 


.. . SURELY, if there is anything with which we should not mix up our 
vanity and self-consequence, it is with Time, the most independent 
of all things. All the sublimity, all the superstition, that hang upon 
this palpable mode of announcing its flight are chiefly attached 
to this circumstance, Time would lose its abstracted character, if 
we kept it like a curiosity or a jack-in-a-box: its prophetic warnings 
would have no effect, if it obviously spoke only at our prompting 
like a paltry ventriloquism. The clock that tells the coming, 
dreaded hour—the castle bell, that “with its brazen throat and iron 
tongue, sounds one unto the drowsy ear of night”—the curfew, 
“swinging slow with sullen roar” o’er wizard stream or fountain, 
are like a voice from other worlds, big with unknown events. The 
last sound, which is still kept up as an old custom in many parts of 
England, is a great favourite with me. I used to hear it when a 
boy. It tells a tale of other times. The days that are past, the 
generations that are gone, the tangled forest glades and hamlets 
brown of my native country, the woodsman’s art, the Norman 
warrior armed for the battle or in his festive hall, the conqueror’s 
iron rule and peasant’s lamp extinguished, all start up at the 
clamorous peal, and fill my mind with fear and wonder. I confess, 
nothing at present interests me but what has been—the recollection 
of the impressions of my early life, or events long past, of which 
only the dim traces remain in a mouldering ruin or half-obsolete 
custom. That things should be that are now no more, creates in my 
mind the most unfeigned astonishment. I cannot solve the mystery 
of the past, nor exhaust my pleasure in it. The years, the genera- 
tions to come, are nothing to me. We care no more about the 
world in the year 2300 than we do about one of the planets. We 
might as well make a voyage to the moon as think of stealing 
a march upon Time with impunity. De non apparentibus et non 
existentibus eadem est ratto. Those who are to come after us and 
push us from the stage seem like upstarts and pretenders, that may 
be said to exist 7z vacuo, we know not upon what, except as they 
are blown up with vanity and self-conceit by their patrons among 
the moderns. But the ancients are true and bond fide people, to 
whom we are bound by aggregate knowledge and filial ties, and in 
whom, seen by the mellow light of history, we feel our own existence 
doubled and our pride consoled, as we ruminate on the vestiges of 
the past. The public in general, however, do not carry this specu- 
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lative indifference about the future to what is to happen to them- 
selves, or to the part they are to act in the busy scene. For my own 
part, I do; and the only wish I can form, or that ever prompts the 
passing sigh, would be to live some of my years over again—they 
would be those in which I enjoyed and suffered most! .. . 

For myself, I have never had a watch nor any other mode of keep- 
ing time in my possession, nor ever wish to learn how time goes. 
It is a sign J have had little to do, few avocations, few engagements. 
When I am in a town, I can hear the clock; and when I am in the 
country, I can listen to the silence. What I like best is to lie whole 
mornings on a sunny bank on Salisbury Plain, without any object 
before me, neither knowing nor caring how time passes, and thus 
‘‘ with light-winged toys of feathered Idleness” to melt down hours 
to moments. Perhaps some such thoughts as I have here set down 
float before me like motes before my half-shut eyes, or some vivid 
image of the past by forcible contrast rushes by me—“ Diana and 
her fawn, and all the glories of the antique world;” then I start 
away to prevent the iron from entering my soul, and let fall some 
tears into that stream of time which separates me farther and farther 
from all I once loved! At length I rouse myself from my reverie, 
and home to dinner, proud of killing time with thought, nay, even 
without thinking. Somewhat of this idle humour I inherit from 
my father, though he had not the same freedom from ennuz, for he 
was not a metaphysician ; and there were stops and vacant intervals 
in his being which he did not know how to fill up. He used in 
these cases, and as an obvious resource, carefully to wind up his 
watch at night, and “with lack-lustre eye” more than once in the 
course of the day look to see what o’clock it was. Yet he had 
nothing else in his character in common with the elder Mr. Shandy. 


ON PREJUDICE. 


PREJUDICE, in its ordinary and literal sense, is prejudging any ques- 
tion without having sufficiently examined it, and adhering to our 
opinion upon it through ignorance, malice, or perversity, in spite of 
every evidence to the contrary. The little that we know has a strong 
alloy of misgiving and uncertainty in it; the mass of things of which 
we have no means of judging, but of which we form a blind and 
confident opinion, as if we were thoroughly acquainted with them, 
#s monstrous. Prejudice is the child of ignorance; for as our actual 
knowledge falls short of our desire to know, or curiosity and interest 
in the world about us, so must we be tempted to decide upon a 
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greater number of things at a venture; and having no check from 
reason or inquiry, we shall grow more obstinate and bigoted in our 
conclusions, according as we have been rash and presumptuous. 
The absence of proof, instead of suspending our judgment, only gives 
us an opportunity of making things out according to our wishes and 
fancies; mere ignorance is a blank canvas, on which we lay what 
colours we please, and paint objects black or white, as angels or 
devils, magnify or diminish them at our option; and in the vacuum 
either of facts or arguments, the weight of prejudice and passion 
falls with double force, and bears down everything before it. If we 
enlarge the circle of our previous knowledge ever so little, we may 
meet with something to create doubt and difficulty; but as long as 
we remain confined to the cell of our native ignorance, while we 
know nothing beyond the routine of sense and custom, we shall refer 
everything to that standard, or make it out as we would have it to 
be, like spoiled children who have never been from home, and expect 
to find nothing in the world that does not accord with their wishes 
and notions. It is evident that the fewer things we know, the more 
ready we shall be to pronounce upon and condemn what is new and 
strange to us; that is, the less capable we shall be of varying our 
conceptions, and the more prone to mistake a part for the whole. 
What we do not understand the meaning of must necessarily appear 
to us ridiculous and contemptible; and we do not stop to inquire, 
till we have been taught by repeated experiments and warnings of 
our own fallibility, whether the absurdity is in ourselves, or in the 
object of our dislike and scorn. The most ignorant people are rude 
and insolent, as the most barbarous are cruel and ferocious. All our 
knowledge at first lying in a narrow compass (crowded by local and 
physical causes), whatever does not conform to this shocks us as out 
of reason and nature. The less we look abroad, the more our ideas 
are introverted, and our habitual impressions, from being made up of 
a few particulars always repeated, grow together into a kind of con- 
crete substance, which will not bear taking to pieces, and where the 
smallest deviation destroys the whole feeling. . . . This account of 
the concrete nature of prejudice, or of the manner in which our ideas 
by habit and the dearth of general information coalesce together 
into one indissoluble form, will show (what otherwise seems unac- 
countable) how such violent antipathies and animosities have been 
occasioned by the most ridiculous or trifling differences of opinion, 
or outward symbols of it; for by constant custom, and the want of 
reflection, the most insignificant of these was as inseparably bound 
up with the main principle as the most important, and to give up 
any part was to give up the whole essence and vital interests of 
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religion, morals, and government. Hence we see all sects and parties 
mutually insist on their own technical distinctions as the essentials 
and fundamentals of religion and politics, and for the slightest 
variation in any of these, unceremoniously attack their opponents 
as atheists and blasphemers, traitors and incendiaries. . . . 

The most dangerous enemies to established opinions are those 
who, by always defending them, call attention to their weak 
sides. The priests and politicians, in former times, were therefore 
wise in preventing the first approaches of innovation and inquiry; 
in preserving inviolate the smallest link in the adamantine chain 
with which they had bound the souls and bodies of men; in closing 
up every avenue or pore through which a doubt could creep in, for 
they knew that through the slightest crevice floods of irreligion and 
heresy would rush like a tide. Hence the constant alarm at free 
discussion and inquiry: hence the clamour against innovation and 
reform: hence our dread and detestation of those who differ with 
us in opinion, for this at once puts us on the necessity of defending 
ourselves, or of owning ourselves weak or in the wrong, if we 
cannot; and converts that which was before a bed of roses, while 
we slept undisturbed upon it, into a cushion of thorns; and hence 
our natural tenaciousness of those points which are most vulner- 
able, and of which we have no proof to offer; for as reason fails us, 
we are more annoyed by the objections, and require to be soothed 
and supported by the concurrence of others. . . . The great 
stumbling-block to candour and liberality is the difficulty of being 
fully possessed of the excellence of any opinion or pursuits of our 
own, without proportionably condemning whatever is opposed to it; 
nor can we admit the possibility that when our side of the shield is 
black, the other should be white. The largest part of our Judgments 
is prompted by habit and passion; but because habit is like a second 
nature, and we necessarily approve what passion suggests, we will 
have it that they are founded entirely on reason and nature, and 
that all the world must be of the same opinion, unless they wilfully 
shut their eyes to the truth. Animals are free from prejudice, 
because they have no notion or care about anything beyond them- 
selves, and have no wish to generalise or talk big on what does 
not concern them: man alone falls into absurdity and error by 
setting up a claim to superior wisdom and virtue, and to be a 
dictator and lawgiver to all around him, and on all things 
that he has the remotest conception of... . Those who think 
they can make a clear stage of it, and frame a set of opinions 
on all subjects by an appeal to reason alone, and without the 
smallest intermixture of custom, imagination, or passion, know 
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just as little of themselves as they do of human nature. The best 
way to prevent our running into the wildest excesses of pre- 
judice and the most dangerous aberrations from reason is, not to 
represent the two things as having a great gulf between them, which 
it is impossible to pass without a violent effort, but to show that we 
are constantly (even when we think ourselves most secure) treading 
on the brink of a precipice; that custom, passion, imagination, in- 
sinuate themselves into and influence almost every judgment we 
pass or sentiment we indulge, and are a necessary help (as well as 
hindrance) to the human understanding; and that to attempt to 
refer every question to abstract truth and precise definition, with- 
out allowing for the frailty of prejudice, which is the unavoidable 
consequence of the frailty and imperfection of reason, would be to 
unravel the whole web and texture of human understanding and 
society. Such daring anatomists of morals and philosophy think 
that the whole beauty of the mind consists in the skeleton; cut 
away, without remorse, all sentiment, fancy, taste, as superfluous 
excrescences; and in their own eager, unfeeling pursuit of scientific 
truth and elementary principles, they “ murder to dissect.” 

It is a mistake, however, to suppose that all prejudices are false, 
though it is not an easy matter to distinguish between true and 
false prejudice. Prejudice is properly an opinion or feeling, not for 
which there is no reason, but of which we cannot render a satisfac- 
tory account on the spot. It is not always possible to assign a 
“reason for the faith that is in us,” not even if we take time and 
summon up all our strength ; but it does not therefore follow that 
our faith is hollow and unfounded. A false impression may be 
defined to be an effect without a cause, or without any adequate one; 
but the effect may remain and be true, though the cause is concealed 
or forgotten. The grounds of our opinions and tastes may be deep, 
and be scattered over a large surface; they may be various, remote, 
and complicated; but the result will be sound and true, if they have 
existed at all, though we may not be able to analyse them into 
classes, or to recall the particular time, place, and circumstances of 
each individual case or branch of the evidence. The materials of 
thought and feeling, the body of facts and experience, are infinite, 
are constantly going on around us, and acting to produce an impres- 
sion of good or evil, of assent or dissent to certain inferences ; but 
to require that we should be prepared to retain the whole of this 
mass of experience in our memory, to resolve it into its component 
parts, and be able to quote chapter and verse for every conclusion 
we unavoidably draw from it, or else to discard the whole together 
as unworthy the attention of a rational being, is to betray an utter 
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ignorance both of the limits and the several uses of the human capa- 
city. The feeling of the truth of anything, or the soundness of the 
judgment formed upon it from repeated, actual impressions, is one 
thing ; the power of vindicating and enforcing it, by distinctly ap- 
pealing to or explaining those impressions, is another. The most 
fluent talkers or most plausible reasoners are not always the justest 
thinkers. . .. 


ON DISAGREEABLE PEOPLE. 


THOSE people who are uncomfortable in themselves are disagreeable 
to others. I do not here mean to speak of persons who offend in- 
tentionally, or are obnoxious to dislike from some palpable defect of 
mind or body, ugliness, pride, ill-humour, &c.; but of those who are 
disagreeable in spite of themselves, and, as it might appear, with 
almost every qualification to recommend them to others, This 
want of success is owing chiefly to something in what is called their 
manner; and this again has its foundation in a certain cross- 
grained and unsociable state of feeling on their part, which in- 
fluences us, perhaps, without our distinctly adverting to it. Tho 
mind is a finer instrument than we sometimes suppose it, and is not 
only swayed by overt acts and tangible proofs, but has an instinctive 
feeling of the air of truth. We find many individuals in whose 
company we pass our time, and have no particular fault to find with 
their understandings or character, and yet we are never thoroughly 
satisfied with them: the reason will turn out to be, upon examination, 
that they are never thoroughly satistied with themselves, but uneasy 
and out of sorts all the time; and this makes us uneasy with them, 
without our reflecting on or being able to discover the cause. 

Thus, for instance, we meet with persons who do us a number of 
kindnesses, who show us every mark of respect and good-will, who 
are friendly and serviceable—and yet we do not feel grateful to 
them, after all. We reproach ourselves with this as caprice or in- 
sensibility, and try to get the better of it; but there is something 
in their way of doing things that prevents us from feeling cordial or 
sincerely obliged to them. We think them very worthy people, and 
would be glad of an opportunity to do them a good turn if it were 
in our power; but we cannot get beyond this: the utmost we can 
do is to save appearances, and not come to an open rupture with 
them. The truth is, in all such cases, we do not sympathise (as we 
ought) with them, because they do not sympathise (as they ought) 
with us. They have done what they did from a sense of duty in a 
cold, dry manner, or from a meddlesome, busybody humour; or to 
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show their superiority over us, or to patronise our infirmity ; or they 
have dropped some hint by the way, or blundered upon some topic 
they should not, and have shown, by one means or other, that they 
were occupied with anything but the pleasure they were affording 
us, or a delicate attention to our feelings. Such persons may be 
styled friendly grievances. They are commonly people of low spirits 
and disappointed views, who see the discouraging side of human life, 
and, with the best intentions in the world, contrive to make every- 
thing they have to do with uncomfortable. They are alive to your 
distress, and take pains to remove it; but they have no satisfaction 
in the gaiety and ease they have communicated, and are on the 
look-out for some new occasion of signalising their zeal; nor are 
they backward to insinuate that you will soon have need of their 
assistance, to guard you against running into fresh difficulties, or 
extricate you from them. From large benevolence of soul and 
“discourse of reason, looking before and after,” they are continually 
reminding you of something that has gone wrong in time past, or 
to that may do so in that which is to come, and are surprised that 
their awkward hints, sly innuendos, blunt questions, and solemn 
features do not excite all the complacency and mutual good under- 
standing in you which it is intended that they should. When they 
make themselves miserable on your account, it is hard that you will 
not lend them your countenance and support. This deplorable 
humour of theirs does not hit any one else. They are useful but 
not agreeable people; they may assist. you in your affairs, but they 
depress and tyrannise over your feelings. When they have made 
you happy, they will not let you be so—have no enjoyment of the 
good they have done—will on no account part with their melancholy 
and desponding tone—and, by their mawkish insensibility and dole- 
ful grimaces, throw a damp over the triumph they are called upon 
to celebrate. They would keep you in hot water, that they may 
help you out of it. They will nurse you in a fit of sickness (con- 
genial sufferers!)—arbitrate a law-suit for you, and embroil you 
deeper—procure you a loan of money ;—but all the while they are 
only delighted with rubbing the sore place, and casting the colour of 
your mental or other disorders. “The whole need not a physician ;” 
and, being once placed at ease and comfort, they have no further 
use for you as subjects for their singular beneficence, and you are 
not sorry to be quit of their tiresome interference. The old pro- 
verb, A friend in need 1s a friend indeed, is not verified in them. 
The class of persons here spoken of are the very reverse of summer- 
friends, who court you in prosperity, flatter your vanity, are the 
humble servants of your follies, never see or allude to anything 
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wrong, minister to your gaiety, smooth over every difficulty, and, 
with the slightest approach of misfortune or of anything unpleasant, 
take French leave— 


2 

‘* As when, in prime of June, a burnish’d fly 

Sprung from the meads, o’er which he sweeps along, 

Cheer'’d by the breathing bloom and vital sky, 

Tunes up, amid these airy halls, his song, 

Soothing at first the gay reposing throng ; 

And oft he sips their bowl, or, nearly drown’d, 

He thence recovering drives their beds among, 

And scares their tender sleep with trump profound ; 

Then out again he flies, to wing his mazy round,” 


However we may despise such triflers, yet we regret them more than 
those well-meaning friends on whom a dull melancholy vapour hangs, 
that drags them and every one about them to the ground... . 
There are persons who cannot make friends. Who are they? 
Those who cannot be friends. It is not the want of understanding 
or good-nature, of entertaining or useful qualities, that you com- 
plain of: on the contrary, they have probably many points of attrac- 
tion ; but they have one that neutralises all these—they care nothing 
about you, and are neither the better nor worse for what you think 
of them. They manifest no joy at your approach; and when you 
leave them, it is with a feeling that they can do just as well without 
you. This is not sullenness, nor indifference, nor absence of mind; 
but they are intent solely on their own thoughts, and you are merely 
one of the subjects they exercise them upon. They live in society 
as in a solitude; and, however their brain works, their pulse beats 
neither faster nor slower for the common accidents of life. There 
is, therefore, something cold and repulsive in the air that is about 
them—like that of marble. In a word, they are modern phalosophers ; 
and the modern philosopher is what the pedant was of old—a being 
who lives in a world of his own, and has no correspondence with this. 
It is not that such persons have not done you services—you acknow- 
ledge it; it is not that they have said severe things of you—you 
submit to it as a necessary evil: but it is the cool manner in which 
the whole is done that annoys you—the speculating upon you, as 
if you were nobody—the regarding you, with a view to an experi- 
ment in corpore vili—the principle of dissection—the determination 
to spare no blemishes—to cut you down to your real standard ;—in 
short, the utter absence of the partiality of friendship, the blind 
enthusiasm of affection, or the delicacy of common decency, that 
whether they “hew you as a carcass fit for hounds, or carve you as 
a dish fit for the gods,” the operation on your feelings and your 
2D 
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sense of obligation is just the same; and, whether they are demons 
or angels in themselves, you wish them equally at the devil! . . . 

To please universally, we must be pleased with ourselves and 
others. There should be a tinge of the coxcomb, an oil of self-com- 
placency, an anticipation of success—there should be no gloom, no 
moroseness, no shyness—in short, there should be very little of the 
Englishman, and a good deal of the Frenchman. But though, I 
believe, this is the receipt, we are none the nearer making use of it. 
It is impossible for those who are naturally disagreeable ever to 
become otherwise. This is some consolation, as it may save a world 
of useless pains and anxiety. “ Desire to please, and you will in- 
fallibly please,” is a true maxim; but it does not’ follow that it is 
in the power of all to practise it. A vain man, who thinks he is 
endeavouring to please, is only endeavouring to shine, and is still 
farther from the mark. An irritable man, who puts a check upon 
himself, only grows dull, and loses spirit to be anything. Good 
temper and a happy turn of mind (which are the indispensable 
requisites) can no more be commanded than good health or good 
looks; and though the plain and sickly need not distort their 
features, and may abstain from excess, this is all they can do. The 
utmost a cisagrecable person can do is to hope, by care and study, 
to become less disagreeable than he is, and to pass unnoticed in 
society. With this negative character he should be contented, and 
may build his fame and happiness on other things ... 


SENSIBILITY TO REAL EXCELLENCE. 
[From the Essay, “On Taste.” ] 


.. . To be dazzled by admiration of the greatest excellence, aud of 
the highest works of genius, is natural to the best capacities and 
the best natures; envy and dulness are most apt to detect minute 
blemishes and unavoidable mequalities, as we see the spots in the 
sun by having its rays blunted by mist or smoke. It may be asked, 
then, whether mere extravagance and enthusiasm are proofs of 
taste. And I answer, no; where they are without reason and 
knowledge. Mere sensibility is not true taste, but sensibility to 
real excellence is. To admire and be wrapt up in what is trifling or 
absurd, is a proof of nothing but ignorance or affectation: on the 
contrary, he who admires most what is most worthy of admiration 
(Jet his raptures or his eagerness to express them be what they may) 
shows himself neither extravagant nor unwise. .. . 

The highest taste is shown in habitual sensibility to the greatest 
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beauties; the most general taste is shown in a perception of the 
greatest variety of excellence. Many people admire Milton, and as 
many admire Pope, while there are but few who have any relish for 
both. Almost all the disputes on this subject arise, not so much 
from false as from confined taste. We suppose that only one thing 
can have merit ; and that, if we allow it to anything else, we deprive 
the favourite object of our critical faith of the honours due to it. 
We are generally right in what we approve ourselves, for liking pro- 
ceeds from a certain conformity of objects to the taste; as we are 
generally wrong in condemning what others admire, for our dislike 
mostly proceeds from a want of taste for what pleases them. Our 
being totally senseless to what excites extreme delight in those who 
have as good a right to judge as we have, in all human probability, 
implies a defect of faculty in us rather than a limitation in the 
resources of nature or art. Those who are pleased with the fewest 
things, know the least; as those who are pleased with everything, 
know nothing. ... 


[Winterslow ; Essays and Characters written there, 1850. This volume is 
a further collection, by his son, of miscellaneous essays, contributed 
by Hazlitt to various periodicals. The title is taken from the name 
of a village near Salisbury Plain, to a roadside inn near which he used 
frequently to resort. See Memoir p. xxxi. ; and Selections, p. 182. ] 
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[The original germ of this memorable e-say, considered by some of Hazlitt’s 
critics the best he ever wrote, first made its appearance in the ‘‘ Examiner ” 
in 1817, in the form of a short letter. This was reprinted in Political Essays, 
1819. <A few years later (1823) it appeared in its present extended form in 
‘*The Liberal,” where it occupied 24 pages. ] 


My father was a Dissenting minister at Wem, in Shropshire; 
and in the year 1798 Mr. Coleridge came to Shrewsbury, to 
succeed Mr. Rowe in the spiritual charge of a Unitarian con- 
gregation there. He did not come till late on the Saturday 
afternoon before he was to preach; and Mr. Rowe, who himself 
went down to the coach, in a state of anxiety and expectation, 
to look for the arrival of his successor, could find no one at 
all answering the description but a round-faced man, in a short 
black coat (like a shooting-jacket) which hardly seemed to have 
been made for him, but who scemed to he talking at a great rate 
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to his fellow-passengers. Mr. Rowe had scarce returned to give 
an account of his disappointment, when the round-faced man in 
black entered, and dissipated all doubts on the subject by beginning 
to talk. He did not cease while he stayed; nor has he since, that 
I know of. He held the good town of Shrewsbury in delightful 
suspense for three weeks that he remained there “ fluttering tho 
proud Salopians, like an eagle in a dove-cote;” and the Welsh 
mountains that skirt the horizon with their tempestuous confusion 
agree to have heard no such mystic sounds since the days of 


*¢ High-born Hoel’s harp or soft Llewellyn’s lay.” 


As we passed along between Wem and Shrewsbury, and I eyed 
their blue tops seen through the wintry branches, or the red 
rustling leaves of the sturdy oak-trees by the roadside, a sound 
was in my ears as of a Syren’s song; I was stunned, startled with 
it, as from deep sleep; but I had no notion then that I should ever 
be able to express my admiration to others in motley imagery or 
quaint allusion, till the light of his genius shone into my soul, like 
the sun’s rays glittering in the puddles of the road. I was at that 
time dumb, inarticulate, helpless, like a worm by the wayside, 
crushed, bleeding, lifeless; but now, bursting the deadly bands that 
“bound them, 


** With Styx nine times round them,” 


my ideas float on winged words, and as they expand their plumes, 
catch the golden light of other years. My soul has indeed remained 
in its original bondage, dark, obscure, with longings infinite and 
unsatisfied ; my heart, shut up in the prison-house of this rude clay, 
has never found, nor will it ever find, a heart to speak to; but that 
my understanding also did not remain dumb and brutish, or at 
length found a language to express itself, I owe to Coleridge. But 
this is not to my purpose. 

My father lived ten miles from Shrewsbury, and was in the habit 
of excharfging visits with Mr. Rowe, and with Mr. Jenkins of 
Whitchurch, nine miles farther on, according to the custom of 
Dissenting ministers in cach other's neighbourhood. A line of 
communication is thus established, by which the flaine of civil and 
religious liberty is kept alive, and nourishes its smouldering fire un- 
quenchable, like the fires in the “ Agamemnon” of Aischylus, placed 
at different stations, that waited for ten long years to announce 
with their blazing pyramids the destruction of Troy. Coleridge 
had agreed to come over and see my father, according to the 
courtesy of the country, as Mr. Rowe's probable successor; but in 
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the meantime, I had gone to hear him preach the Sunday after his 
arrival. A poet and a philosopher getting up into a Unitarian 
pulpit to preach the gospel was a romance in these degenerate 
days, a sort of revival of the primitive spirit of Christianity, which 
was not to be resisted. 

It was in January of 1798 that I rose one morning before day- 
light, to walk ten miles in the mud, to hear this celebrated person 
preach. Never, the longest day I have to live, shall I have such 
another walk as this cold, raw, comfortless one, in the winter of the 
year 1798. Jl y a des impressions que ne le tems nt les circonstances 
peuvent effucer. Dusse-je vivre des siécles entiers, le down tems de na 
jeunesse ne peut renaitre pour mot, ni seffucer jamais dans ma 
memowe When I got there, the organ was playing the tooth 
Psalm, and when it was done, Mr. Coleridge rose aud gave out his 
text: “ And he went up into the mountain to pray, HIMSELF, ALONE.” 
As he gave out this text, his voice “rose like a steam of rich distilled 
perfumes ;” and when he came to the two last words, which he pro- 
nounced loud, deep, and distinct, it seemed to me, who was then 
young, as if the sounds had echoed from the bottom of the human 
heart, and as if that prayer might have floated in solemn silence 
through the universe. The idea of St. John came into my mind, “ of 
one crying in the wilderness, who had his loins girt about, and whose 
food was locusts and wild honey.” The preacher then launched 
into his subject, like an eagle dallying with the wind. The sermon 
was upon peace and war; upon Church and State—not their alliance, 
but their separation—on the spirit of the world and the spirit of 
Christianity, not as the same, but as opposed to one another. He 
talked of those who had “inscribed the cross of Christ on banners 
dripping with human gore.” He made a poctical and pastoral 
excursion—and to show the fatal effects of war, drew a striking con- 
trast between the simple shepherd-boy, driving his team aticld, or 
sitting under the hawthorn, piping to his flock, “as though ho 
should never be old,” and the same poor country lad, crimped, kid- 
napped, brought into town, made drunk at an ale-house, turned 
into a wretched drummer-boy, with his hair sticking on end with 
powder and pomatum, a long cue at his back, and tricked out in the 
loathsome finery of the profession of blood: 


‘*Such were the notes our once-loved poct sung.” 


And for myself, I could not have been more delighted if I had heard 
the music of the spheres. Poetry and Philosophy had met together. 
Truth and Genius had embraced, under the eye and with the sanc- 
tion of Religion. This was even beyond my hopes. I returned 
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home well satisfied. The sun, that was still labouring pale and wan 
through the sky, obscured by thick mists, seemed an emblem of the 
good cause; and the cold dank drops of dew, that hung half-melted 
on the beard of the thistle, had something genial and refreshing in 
them; for there was a spirit of hope and youth in all nature, that 
turned everything into good. The face of nature had not then the 
brand of Jus Divinvm on it: 


“Like to that sanguine flower inscrib’d with woe.” 


On the Tuesday following, the half-inspired speaker came. I was 
called down into the room where he was, aud went half-hoping, half- 
afraid. He received me very graciously, and I listened for a long 
time without uttering a word. I did not suffer in his opinion by 
my silence, “For those two hours,’ he afterwards was pleased to 
say, “he was conversing with William Hazlitt’s forehead!” His 
appearance was different from what I had anticipated from seeing 
him before. At a distance, and in the dim light of the chapel, 
there was to me a strange wildness in his aspect, a dusky obscurity, 
and I thought him pitted with the small-pox. His complexion was 
at that time clear, and even bright— 


‘* As are the children of yon azure sheen.” 


His forehead was broad and high, light as if built of ivory, with 
large projecting eyebrows, and his eyes rolling beneath them, like a 
sea with darkened lustre. “A certain tender bloom his face o’er- 
spread,” a purple tinge as we sce it in the pale, thoughtful com- 
plexions of the Spanish portrait-painters, Murillo and Valasquez 
His mouth was gross, voluptuous, open, eloquent; his chin good- 
humoured and round ; but his nose, the rudder of the face, the index 
of the will, was small, feeble, nothing—like what he has done. It 
might seem that the genius of his face as from a height surveyed 
and projected him (with sufficient capacity and huge aspiration) 
into the world unknown of thought and imagination, with nothing 
to support or guide his veering purpose, as 1f Columbus had launched 
his adventurous course for the New World in a scallop, without 
oars or compass. So, at least, I comment on it after the event. 
Coleridge, in his person, was rather above the common size, inclining 
to the corpulent, or, like Lord Hamlet, “somewhat fat and pursy.” 
His hair (now, alas! grey) was then black and glossy as the raven’s, 
and fell in smooth masses over his forehead. This long pendulous 
hair is peculiar to enthusiasts, to those whose minds tend heaven- 
ward; and is traditionally inseparable (though of a different colour) 
from the pictures of Christ. It ought to belong, as a character, to 
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all who preach Christ crucified, and Coleridge was at that time one 
of those ! 

It was curious to observe the contrast between him and my father, 
who was a veteran in the cause, and then declining into the vale of 
years. He had been a poor Irish lad, carefully brought up by his 
parents, and sent to the University of Glasgow (where he studied 
under Adam Smith) to prepare him for his future destination. It 
was his mother’s proudest wish to see her son a Dissenting minister. 
So, if we look back to past generations (as far as eye can reach), we 
see the same hopes, fears, wishes, followed by the same disappoint- 
ments, throbbing in the human heart; and so we may see them (if 
we look forward) rising up for ever, and disappearing, like vapourish 
bubbles, in the human breast! After being tossed about from con- 
gregation to congregation in the heats of the Unitarian controversy 
and squabbles about the American war, he had been relegated to an 
obscure village, where he was to spend the last thirty years of his 
life, far from the only converse that he loved, the talk about disputed 
texts of Scripture, and the cause of civil and religious liberty. Here 
he passed his days, repining, but resigned, in the study of the Bible 
and the perusal of the Commentators—huge folios, not easily got 
through, one of which would outlast a winter! Why did he pore on 
these from morn to night (with the exception of a walk in the fields 
or a turn in the garden to gather broccoli-plants or kidney beans of 
his own rearing, with no small degree of pride and pleasure)? Here 
were “no figures nor no fantasies”—neither poetry nor philosophy 
—nothing to dazzle, nothing to excite modern curiosity ; but to his 
lack-lustre eyes there appeared within the pages of the ponderous, 
unwieldy, neglected tomes the sacred name of JEHOVAH in Hebrew 
capitals: pressed down by the weight of the style, worn to the last 
fading thinness of the understanding, there were glimpses, ¢limmer- 
ing notions of the patriarchal wanderings, with palm-trees hovering 
in the horizon, and processions of camels at the distance of three 
thousand years; there was Moses with the Burning Bush, the 
number of the Twelve Tribes, types shadows, glosses on the law and 
the prophets; there were discussions (dull enough) on the age of 
Methuselah (a mighty speculation !) there were outlines, rude guesses 
at the shape of Noah’s Ark and of the riches of Solomon’s Temple ; 
questions as to the date of the creation, predictions of the end of all 
things; the great lapses of time, the strange mutations of the globe, 
were unfolded with the voluminous leaf, as it turned over; and 
and though he soul might slumber with an hieroglyphic veil of 
inscrutable mysteries drawn over it, yet it was in a slumber ill ex- 
changed for all the sharpened realities of sense, wit, fancy, or reason, 
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My father’s life was comparatively a dream; but it was a dream of 
infinity and eternity, of death, the resurrection, and a judgment 
to come! 

No two individuals were ever more unlike than were the host and 
his guest. A poet was to my father a sort of nondescript; yet 
whatever added grace to the Unitarian cause was to him welcome, 
He could hardly have been more surprised or pleased if our visitor 
had worn wings. Indeed, his thoughts had wings ; and as the silken 
sounds rustled round our little wainscoted parlour, my father threw 
back his spectacles over his forehead, his white hairs mixing with its 
sanguine hue; and a smile of delight beamed across his rugged, 
cordial face, to think that Truth had found a new ally in Fancy!? 
Besides, Coleridge seemed to take considerable notice of me, and 
that of itself was enough. He talked very familiarly, but agreeably, 
and glanced over a variety of subjects. At dinner-time he grew 
more animated, and dilated in a very edifying manner on Mary 
Wolstonecraft and Mackintosh. The last, he said, he considered 
(on my father’s speaking of his “ Vindicie Gallice” as a capital per- 
formance) as a clever, scholastic man—a master of the topics—or 
as the ready warehouseman of letters, who knew exactly where to 
lay his hand on what he wanted, though the goods were not his 
own. He thought him no match for Burke, either in style or matter. 
Burke was a metaphysician, Mackintosh a mere logician. Burke 
was an orator (almost a poet) who reasoned in figures, because he 
had an eye for nature: Mackintosh, on the other hand, was a rhe- 
torician, who had only an eye to commonplaces. On this I ventured 
to say that I had always entertained a great opinion of Burke, and 
that (as far as I could find) the speaking of him with contempt 
might be made the test of a vulgar, democratical mind. This was 
the first observation I ever made to Coleridge, and he said it was 
a very just and striking one. J remember the leg of Welsh mutton 
and the turnips on the table that day had the finest flavour imagin- 
able. Coleridge added that Mackintosh and Tom Wedgwood (of 
whom, however, he spoke highly) had expressed a very indifferent 
opinion of his friend Mr. Wordsworth, on which he remarked to 
them, “He strides on so far before you, that he dwindles in the 
distance!” Godwin had once boasted to him of having carried on 
an argument with Mackintosh for three hours with dubious success; : 


1 My father was one of those who mistook his talent, after all. He used 
to be very much dissatisfied that I preferred his “ Letters ” to his ‘' Sermons.” 
The last were forced and dry ; the first came naturally from him. For ease, 
half-plays on words, and a supine, monkish, indolent pleasantry, I have never 
seen them equalled. 
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Coleridge told him, “If there had been a man of genius in the room 
he would have settled the question in five minutes.” He asked me 
if I had ever seen Mary Wolstonecraft, and I said I had once for 
a few moments, and that she seemed to me to turn off Godwin’'s 
objections to something she advanced with quite a playful, easy air. 
He replied, that “ this was only one instance of the ascendency which 
people of imagination exercised over those of mere intellect.” He 
did not rate Godwin very high (this was caprice or prejudice, real or 
affected), but he had a great idea of Mrs. Wolstonecraft’s powers of 
conversation ; none at all of her talent for book-making. We talked 
a little about Holcroft. He had been asked if he was not much 
struck with him, and he said, he thought himself in more danger of 
being struck by him. I complained that he would not let me get on 
at all, for he required a definition of every the commonest word, 
exclaiming, “ What do you mean by a sensation, sir? What do you 
mean by an idea?” This, Coleridge said, was barricadoing the 
road to truth; it was setting up a turnpike-gate at every step we 
took. I forget a great number of things, many more than I re 
member; but the day passed off pleasantly, and the next morning 
Mr. Coleridge was to return to Shrewsbury. When I came down t¢ 
breakfast, I found that he had just received a letter from his friend, 
T. Wedgwood, making him an offer of £150 a year if he chose to 
waive his present pursuit, and devote himself entirely to the study 
of poetry and philosophy. Coleridge seemed to make up his mind 
to close with this proposal in the act of tying on one of his shoes, 
It threw an additional damp on his departure. It took the way- 
ward enthusiast quite from us to cast him into Deva’s winding vales, 
or by the shores of old romance. Instead of living at’ten miles’ 
distance, of being the pastor of a Dissenting congregation at Shrews- 
bury, he was henceforth to inhabit the Hill of Parnassus, to be a 
Shepherd on the Delectable Mountains. Alas! I knew not the 
way thither, and felt very little gratitude for Mr. Wedgwood’s 
bounty. I was pleasantly relieved from this dilemma; for Mr. 
Coleridge, asking for a pen and ink, and going to a table to write 
something on a bit of card, advanced towards me with undulating 
step, and giving me the precious document, said that that was his 
address, Mr. Coleridge, Nether-Stowey, Somersetslire; and that he 
should be glad to see me there in a few weeks’ time, and, if I chose, 
would come half-way to meetme. I was not less surprised than 
the shepherd-boy (this simile is to be found in “ Cassandra”) when 
he sees a thunderbolt fall close at his feet. I stammered out my 
acknowledgments and acceptance of this offer (1 thought Mr. 
Wedgwood’s annuity a trifle to it) as well as I could; and this 
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mighty business being settled, the poet-preacher took leave, and I 
accompanied him six miles on the road. It was a fine morning in 
the middle of winter, and he talked the whole way. The scholar in 
Chaucer is described as going 


—— ‘‘Sounding on his way.” 


So Coleridge went on his. In digressing, in dilating, in passing 
from subject to subject, he appeared to me to float in air, to slide on 
ice. He told me in confidence (going along) that he should have 
preached two sermons before he accepted the situation at Shrewsbury, 
one on Infant Baptism, the other on the Lord’s Supper, showing that 
he could not administer either, which would have effectually disqualified 
him for the object in view. I observed that he continually crossed 
me on the way by shifting from one side of the footpath to the 
other. This struck me as an odd movement; but I did not at that 
time connect it with any instability of purpose or involuntary 
change of principle, as I have done since. He seemed unable to 
keep on ina straight line. He spoke slightingly of Hume (whose 
“ Hssay on Miracles” he said was stolen from an objection started 
in one of South’s sermons—“ Credat Judeus Appella/”) I was not 
very much pleased at this account of Hume, for I had just been 
reading, with infinite relish, that completest of all metaphysical 
chokepears, his “Treatise on Human Nature,” to which the “ Essays,” 
in point of scholastic subtilty and close reasoning, are mere elegant 
trifling, light summer reading. Coleridge even denied the excel- 
lence of Hume’s general style, which I think betrayed a want of 
taste or candour. He, however, made me amends by the manner 
in which he spoke of Berkeley. He dwelt particularly on his 
“Essay on Vision” as a masterpiece of analytical reasoning. So it 
undoubtedly is. He was exceedingly angry with Dr. Johnson 
for striking the stone with his foot, in allusion to this author's 
“Theory of Matter and Spirit,” and saying, “Thus I confute him, sir.” 
Coleridge drew a parallel (I don’t know how he brought about the 
connection) between Bishop Berkeley and Tom Paine. He said the 
one was an instance of a subtle, the other of an acute mind, than 
which no two things could be more distinct. The one was a shop- 
boy’s quality, the other the characteristic of a philosopher. He 
considered Bishop Butler as a true philosopher, a profound and 
conscientious thinker, a genuine reader of nature and his own mind. 
He did not speak of his “ Analogy,” but of his “Sermons at the Rolls’ 
Chapel,” of which I had never heard. Coleridge somehow always 
contrived to prefer the unknown to the known. In this instance he 
was right. The “Analogy” is a tissue of sophistry, of wiredrawn, 
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theological special-pleading; the “Sermons” (with the preface to 
them) are in a fine vein of deep, matured reflection, a candid appeal 
to our observation of human nature, without pedantry and without 
bias. I told Coleridge I had written afew remarks, and was some- 
times foolish enough to believe that I had made a discovery on the 
same subject (the Natural Disinterestedness of the Human Mind)— 
and I tried to explain my view of it to Coleridge, who listened with 
great willingness, but I did not succeed in making myself under- 
stood. I sat down to the task shortly afterwards for the twentieth 
time, got new pens and paper, determined to make clear work of it, 
wrote afew meagre sentences in the skeleton style of a mathema- 
tical demonstration, stopped half-way down the second page; and 
after trying in vain to pump up any words, images, notions, appre- 
hensions, facts, or observations, from that gulf of abstraction in 
which I had plunged myself for four or five years preceding, gave 
up the attempt as labour in vain, and shed tears of helpless 
despondency on the blank, unfinished paper. I can write fast 
enough now. Am I better than I was then? Oh no! One truth 
discovered, one pang of regret at not being able to express it, is 
better than all the fluency and flippancy in the world. Would that 
I could go back to what I then was! Why can we not revive past 
times as we can revisit old places? If I had the quaint Muse of 
Sir Philip Sidney to assist me, I would write a “Sonnet to the Road 
between Wem and Shrewsbury,” and immortalise every step of it by 
some fond enigmatical conceit. I would swear that the very mile- 
stones had ears, and that Harmer Hill stooped with all its pines to 
listen to a poet, as he passed! I remember but one other topic of 
discourse in this walk. He mentioned Paley, praised the natural- 
ness and clearness of his style, but condemned his sentiments, 
thought him a mere time-serving casuist, and said that “the fact of 
his work on Moral and Political Philosophy being made a text-book 
in our Universities was a disgrace to the national character. We 
parted at the six-mile stone; and I returned homeward, pensive, 
but much pleased. I had met with unexpected notice from a 
person whom I believed to have been prejudiced against me. 
‘“‘ Kind and affable to me had been his condescension, and should be 
honoured ever with suitable regard.” He was the first poet I had 
known, and he certainly answered to that inspired name. I had 
heard a great deal of his powers of conversation, and was not dis- 
appointed. In fact, I never met with anything at all like them, 
either before or since. I could easily credit the accounts which 
were circulated of his holding forth to a large party of ladies and 
gentlemen, an evening or two before, on the Berkeleian Theory, 
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when he made the whole material universe look like a transparency 
of fine words; and another story (which I believe he has somewhere 
told himseif) of his being asked to a party at Birmingham, of his 
smoking tobacco and going to sleep after dinner on a sofa, where 
the company found him, to their no small surprise, which was in- 
creased to wonder when he started up of a sudden, and rubbing his 
eyes, looked about him, and launched into a three hours’ description 
of the third heaven, of which he had had a dream, very different 
from Mr. Southey’s “ Vision of Judgment,” and also from that other 
“Vision of Judgment,” which Mr. Murray, the Secretary of the 
Bridge Street Junta, took into his especial keeping. 

On my way back I had a sound in my ears—it was the voice of 
Fancy; I had a light before me—it was the face of Poetry. The 
one still lingers there, the other has not quitted my side! Coleridge, 
in truth, met me half-way on the ground of philosophy, or I should 
not have been won over to his imaginative creed. I had an uneasy, 
pleasurable sensation all the time, till I was to visit him. During 
those months the chill breath of winter gave me a welcoming ; the 
vernal air was balm and inspiration to me. The golden sunsets, 
the silver star of evening, lizhted me on my way to new hopes and 
prospects. I was to visit Coleridge in the spring. This circumstance 
was never absent from my thoughts, and mingled with all my feel- 
ings. I wrote to him at the time proposed, and received an answer 
postponing my intended visit for a week or two, but very cordially 
urging me to complete my promise then. This delay did not damp, 
but rather increased my ardour. In the meantime I went to 
Llangollen Vale, by way of initiating myself in the mysteries of 
natural scenery; and I must say I was enchanted with it. I had 
been reading Coleridge’s description of England in his fine “ Ode on 
the Departing Year,’ and I applied it, con amore, to the objects 
before me. That valley was to me (in a manner) the cradle of a 
new existence: in the river that winds through it, my spirit was 
baptized in the waters of Helicon! 

I returned home, and soon after set out on my journey with 
unworn heart and untired feet. My way lay through Worcester 
and Gloucester, and by Upton, where I thought of Tom Jones and 
the adventure of the muff. I remember getting completely wet 
through one day, and stopping at an inn (I think it was at Tewkes- 
bury), where I sat up all night to read “ Paul and Virginia.” Sweet 
were the showers in early youth that drenched my body, and sweet 
the drops of pity that fell upon the books I read! I recollect a 
remark of Coleridge’s upon this very book, that nothing could show 
ths gross indelicacy of French manners and the entire corruption of 
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their imagination more strongly than the behaviour of the heroine 
in the last fatal scene, who turns away from a person on board the 
sinking vessel, that offers to save her life, because he has thrown 
off his clothes to assist him in swimming. Was this a time to think 
of such a circumstance? I once hinted to Wordsworth, as we were 
sailing in his boat on Grasmere lake, that I thought he had bor- 
rowed the idea of his “Poems on the Naming of Places” from the 
local inscriptions of the same kind in “Paul and Virginia.” He 
did not own the obligation, and stated some distinction without 
a difference in defence of his claim to originality. Any, the slightest 
variation would be sufficient for this purpose in his mind; for what- 
ever he added or altered would inevitably be worth all that any 
one else had done, and contain the marrow of the sentiment. It was 
still two days before the time fixed for my arrival, for I had taken 
care to set out early enough. I stopped these two days at Bridge- 
water; and when I was tired of sauntering on the banks of its 
muddy river, returned to the inn and read “Camilla.” So have 
I loitered my life away, reading books, looking at pictures, going 
to plays, hearing, thinking, writing on what pleased me best. I 
have wanted only one thing to make me happy; but wanting that, 
have wanted everything ! 

I arrived, and was well received. The country about Nether 
Stowey is beautiful, green and hilly, and near the sca-shore. I saw 
it but the other day, after an inverval of twenty years, from a hill 
near Taunton. How was the map of my life spread out before me, 
as the map of the country lay at my feet! In the afternoon 
Coleridge took me over to All-Foxden, a romantic old family 
mansion of the St. Aubins’, where Wordsworth lived. It was then 
in the possession of a friend of the poet’s, who gave him the freo 
use of it. Somehow, that period (the time just after the French 
Revolution) was not a time when nothing wus given for nothing. 
The mind opened and a softness might be perceived coming over 
the heart of individuals, beneath “the scales that fence” our sclf- 
interest. Wordsworth himself was from home, but his sister kept 
house, and set before us a frugal repast; and we had free access 
to her brother’s poems, the “ Lyrical Ballads,” which were still in 
manuscript, or in the form of “Sybilline Leaves.” I dipped into 
a few of these with great satisfaction, and with the faith of a 
novice. I slept that night in an old room with blue hangings, and 
covered with the round-faced family portraits of the age of George 
I. and Il., and from the wooded declivity of the adjoining park 
that overlooked my window at the dawn of day, could 


— ‘hear the loud stag speak.” 
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In the outset of life (and particularly at this time I felt it so) our 
imagination has a body to it. We are in astate between sleeping 
and waking, and have indistinct but glorious glimpses of strange 
shapes, and there is always something to come better than what we 
see. Asin our dreams the fulness of the blood gives warmth and 
reality to the coinage of the brain, so in youth our ideas are clothed, 
and fed, and pampered with our good spirits; we breathe thick with 
thoughtless happiness, the weight of future years presses on the 
strong pulses of the heart, and we repose with undisturbed faith in 
truth and good. As we advance, we exhaust our fund of enjoyment 
and of hope. We are no longer wrapped in lamb’s-wool, lulled in 
Elysium. As we taste the pleasures of life, their spirit evaporates, 
+he sense palls ; and nothing is left but the phantoms, the lifeless 
shadows of what has been ! 

That morning, as soon as breakfast was over, we strolled out into 
the park, and seating ourselves on the trunk of an old ash-tree that 
stretched along the ground, Coleridge read aloud with a sonorous 
and musical voice the ballad of “ Betty Foy.” I was not critically 
or sceptically inclined. I saw touches of truth and nature, and took 
the rest for granted. But in the “Thorn,” the “Mad Mother,” and 
the “ Complaint of a Poor Indian Woman,” I felt that deeper power 
and pathos which have been since acknowledged, 


‘‘ In spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite,” 


as the characteristics of this author; and the sense of a new style 
and a new spirit in poetry came over me. It had to me something 
of the effect that arises from the turning up of the fresh soil, or of 
the first welcome breath of Spring: 


“ While yet the trembling year is unconfirme 1.” 


Coleridge and myself walked back to Stowey that evening, and his 
voice sounded high 


‘“* Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,” 


as we passed through echoing grove, by fairy stream or waterfall, 
gleaming in the summer moonlight! He lamented that Words- 
worth was not prone enough to believe in the traditional supersti- 
tions of the place, and that there was a something corporeal, a 
matter-of-fact-ness, a clinging to the palpable, or often to the petty, 
in his poetry, in consequence. His genius was not a spirit that 
descended to him through the air; it sprung out of the ground 
like a flower, or unfolded itself from a green spray, on which the 
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goldfinch sang. He said, however (if I remember right), that 
this objection must be confined to his descriptive pieces, that his 
philosophic poetry had a grand and comprehensive spirit in it, so 
that his soul seemed to inhabit the universe like a palace, and to 
discover truth by intuition, rather than by deduction. The next 
day Wordsworth arrived from Bristol at Coleridye’s cottage. I 
think I sec him now. He answered in some degree to his friend's 
description of him, but was more gaunt and Don Quixote-like. He 
was quaintly dressed (according to the costume of that unconstrained 
period) in a brown fustian jacket and striped pantaloons. There 
was something of a roll, a lounge, in his gait, not unlike his own 
“Peter Bell.” There was a severe, worn pressure of thought about 
his temples, a fire in his eye (as if he saw something in objects more 
than the outward appearance), an intense, high, narrow forehead, a 
Roman nose, cheeks furrowed by strong purpose and feeling, and a 
convulsive inclination to laughter about the mouth, a good deal at 
variance with the solemn, stately expression of tho rest of his face. 
Chantrey’s bust wants the marking traits; but he was teased into 
making it regular and heavy: Haydon’s head of him, introduced 
into the “ Entrance of Christ into Jerusalem,” is the most like his 
drooping weight of thought and expression. He sat down and 
talked very naturally and freely, with a mixture of clear, gushing 
accents in his voice, a deep guttural intonation, and a strong 
tincture of the northern burr, like the crust on wine. He instantly 
began to make havoc of the half of a Cheshire checse on the table, 
and said, triumphantly, that “ his marriage with experience had not 
been so productive as Mr. Southey’s in teaching him a knowledge of 
the good things of this life.” He had been to see the “Castle Spectre,” 
by Monk Lewis, while at Bristol, and described it very well. He 
said “it fitted the taste of the audience like a glove.” This ad 
captandum merit was, however, by no means a recommendation of 
it, according to the severe principles of the new school, which reject 
rather than court popular effect. Wordsworth, looking out of the 
low, latticed window, said, “ How beautifully the sun sets on that 
yellow bank!” I thought within myself, “ With what eyes these 
poets see nature!” and ever after, when 1 saw the sunset stream 
upon the objects facing it, conceived I had made a discovery, or 
thanked Mr. Wordsworth for having made one forme! We went 
over to All-Foxden again the day following, and Wordsworth read 
us the story of “Peter Bell” in the open air; and the comment 
upon it by his face and voice was very different from that of some 
later critics! Whatever might be thought of the poem, “his face 
was as a hook where men might read strange matters,” and he an- 
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nounced the fate of his hero in prophetic tones. There is a chaunt 
in the recitation both of Coleridge and Wordsworth, which acts as a 
spell upon the hearer, and disarms the judgment. Perhaps they 
have deceived themselves by making habitual use of this ambiguous 
accompaniment. Coleridge’s manner is more full, animated, and 
varied; Wordsworth’s more equable, sustained, and internal. The one 
might be termed more dramutic, the other more lyrical, Coleridge 
has told me that he himself liked to compose in walking over uneven 
ground, or breaking through the straggling branches of a copse-wood; 
whereas Wordsworth always wrote (if he could) walking up and 
down a straight gravel-walk, or in some spot where the continuity 
of his verse met with no collateral interruption. Returning that 
same evening, I got into a metaphysical argument with Wordsworth, 
while Coleridge was explaining the different notes of the nightingale 
to his sister, in which we neither of us succeeded in making ourselves 
perfectly clear and intelligible. Thus I passed three weeks at Nether 
Stowey and in the neighbourhood, generally devoting the afternoons 
to a delightful chat in an arbour made of bark by the poet's friend, 
Tom Poole, sitting under two fine elm-trees, and listening to the bees 
humming round us, while we quaffed our flip. It was agreed, among 
other things, that we should make a jaunt down the Bristol Channel, 
as far as Linton. We set off together on foot, Coleridge, John 
Chester, and I. This Chester was a native of Nether Stowey, one 
of those who were attracted to Coleridge’s discourse as flies are to 
honey, or bees in swarming-time to the sound of a brass pan. He 
“followed in the chase like a dog who hunts, not like one that made 
up the cry.” He had on a brown cloth coat, boots, and corduroy 
breeches, was low in stature, bow-legged, had a drag in his walk like 
a drover, which he assisted by a hazel switch, and kept on a sort of 
trot by the side of Coleridge, like a running footman by a state- 
coach, that he might not lose a syllable or sound that fell from 
Coleridge's lips. He told me his private opinion, that Coleridge was 
a wonderful man. He scarcely opened his lips, much less offered an 
opinion the whole way: yet of the three, had I to choose during 
that journey, I would be John Chester. He afterwards followed 
Coleridge into Germany, where the Kantean philosophers were 
puzzled how to bring him under any of their categories. When he 
sat down at table with his idol, John’s felicity was complete; Sir 
Walter Scott’s or Mr. Blackwood’s, when they sat down at the 
same table with the King, was not more so. We passed Dunster on 
our right, a small town between the brow of a hill and the sea. I 
remember eyeing it wistfully as it lay below us: contrasted with the 
woody scene around, it looked as clear, as pure, as emdrowned and 
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ideal as any landscape I have seen since, of Gaspar Poussin's or 
Domenichino’s. We had a long day’s march (our feet kept time to 
the echoes of Coleridge's tongue) through Minehead and hy the Blue 
Anchor, and on to Linton, which we did not reach till near midnight, 
and where we had some difficulty in making a lodgment. We, how- 
ever, knocked the people of the house up at last, and we were repaid 
for our apprehensions and fatigue by some excellent rashers of fried 
bacon and eggs. The view in coming along had been splendid. We 
walked for miles and miles on dark brown heaths overlooking the 
Channel, with the Welsh hills beyond, and at times descended into 
little sheitered valleys close by the seaside, with a smuggler’s face 
scowling by us, and then had to ascend conical hills with a path 
winding up through a coppice to a barren top, like a monk’s shaven 
crown, from one of which I pointed out to Coleridge’s notice the 
bare masts of a vessel on the very edge of the horizon, and within 
the red-orbed disc of the setting sun, like his own spectre-ship in the 
“ Ancient Mariner.” At Linton the character of the sea-coast be- 
comes more marked and rugged. There is a place called the “ Valley 
of Rocks” (I suspect this was only the poetical name for it), bedded 
among precipices overhanging the sea, with rocky caverns beneath, 
into which the waves dash, and where the sea-gull for ever wheels 
its screaming flight, On the tops of these are huge stones thrown 
transverse, as if an earthquake had tossed them there, and behind 
these is a fretwork of perpendicular rocks, something like the Giant’s 
Causeway. A thunderstorm came on while we were at the inn, and 
Coleridge was running out bareheaded to enjoy the commotion of 
the elements in the “ Valley of Rocks ;” but, as if in spite, the clouds 
only muttered a few angry sounds, and let fall a few refreshing drops. 
Coleridge told me that he and Wordsworth were to have made this 
place the scene of a prose tale, which was to have been in the 
manner of, but far superior to, the “ Death of Abel,” but they had re- 
linquished the design. In the morning of the second day, we break- 
fasted luxuriously in an old-fashioned parlour, on tea, toast, eggs, 
and honey, in the very sight of the bee-hives from which it had been 
taken, and a garden full of thyme and wild flowers that had pro- 
duced it. On this occasion Coleridge spoke ot Virgil’s “ Georgics,” 
but not well. I do not think he had much feeling for the classical 
ov elegant. It was in this room that we found a little worn-out 
copy of the “Seasons,” lying in a window-seat, on which Coleridge 
exclaimed, “ That is true fame!” He said Thomson was a great 
poet, rather than a good one; his style was as meretricious as his 
thoughts were natural. He spoke of Cowper as the best modern 
poet. He said the “Lyrical Ballads” were an experiment about to be 
2 E 
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tried by him and Wordsworth, to see how far the public taste would 
endure poetry written in a more natural and simple style than had 
hitherto been attempted ; totally discarding the artifices of poetical 
diction, and making use only of such words as had probably been 
common in the most ordinary language since the days of Henry II. 
Some comparison was introduced between Shakspeare and Milton. 
He said “he hardly knew which to prefer. Shakspeare appeared to 
him a mere stripling in the art; he was as tall and as strong, with 
infinitely more activity than Milton, but he never appeared to have 
come to man’s estate; or if he had, he would not have been a man, 
but a monster.” He spoke with contempt of Gray, and with intoler- 
ance of Pope. He did not like the versification of the latter. He 
observed that “the ears of these couplet-writers might be charged 
with having short memories, that could not retain the harmony of 
whole passages.” He thought little of Junius as a writer; he had 
a dislike of Dr. Johnson; and a much higher opinion of Burke as an 
orator and politician than of Fox or Pitt. He, however, thought 
him very inferior in richness of style and imagery to some of our 
elder prose-writers, particularly Jeremy Taylor. He liked Richard- 
son, but not Fielding; nor could I get him to enter into the merits 
of “Caleb Williams.” In short, he was profound and discriminat- 
ing with respect to those authors whom he liked, and where he gave 
his judgment fair-play ; capricious, perverse, and prejudiced in his 
antipathies and distastes. We loitered on the “ ribbed sea-sands,” in 
such talk as this, a whole morning, and, I recollect, met with a curious 
seaweed, of which John Chester told us the country name! A fisher- 
man give Coleridge an account of a boy that had been drowned the 
day before, and that they had tried to save him at the risk of their 
own lives. He said “he did not know how it was that they ven- 
tured, but, sir, we have a nature towards one another.” This ex- 
pression, Coleridge remarked to me, was a fine illustration of that 
theory of disinterestedness which I (in common with Butler) had 
adopted. I broached to him an argument of mine to prove that 
likeness was not mere association of ideas, I said that the mark in 
the sand put one in mind of a man’s foot, not because it was part of 
a former impression of a man’s foot (for it was quite new), but be- 
cause it was like the shape of a man’s foot. He assented to the 
justness of this distinction (which I have explained at length else- 
where for the benefit of the curious), and John Chester listened ; 
not from any interest in the subject, but because he was astonished 
that I should be able to suggest anything to Coleridge that he did 
not already know. Wereturned cn the third morning, and Coleridge 
remarked the silent cottage-smoke curling up the valleys, where, a 
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few evenings before, we had seen the lights gleaming through the 
dark. 

In a day or two after we arrived at Stowey we set out, I on my 
return home, and he for Germany. It was a Sunday morning, and 
he was to preach that day for Dr. Toulmin of Taunton. I asked 
him if he had prepared anything for the occasion. He said he had 
not even thought of the text, but should as soon as we parted. I 
did not go to hear him—this was a fault—but we met in the even- 
ing at Bridgewater. The next day we had a long day’s walk to 
Bristol, and sat down, I recollect, by a well-side on the road, to cool 
ourselves and satisfy our thirst, when Coleridge repeated to me 
some descriptive lines of his tragedy of “ Remorse,” which I must 
say became his mouth and that occasion better than they, some 
years after, did Mr. Elliston’s and the Drury Lane boards— 


‘Oh memory! shield me from the world’s poor strife, 
And give those scenes thine everlasting life.” 


I saw no more of him for a year or two, during which period 
he had been wandering in the Hartz Forest, in Germany; and his 
return was cometary, meteorous, unlike his setting out. It was 
not till some time after that I knew his friends Lamb and Southey. 
The last always appears to me (as I first saw him) with a common- 
place-book under his arm, and the first with a bon-mot in his 
mouth. It was at Godwin’s that I met him with Holcroft and 
Coleridge, where they were disputing fiercely which was the best— 
Man as he was, or man as he 1s to be. “Give me,” says Lamb, “ man 
as he is not to be.” This saying was the beginning of a friendship 
between us, which I believe still continues. Enough of this for the 


present. 
‘** But there is matter for another rhyme, 


And I to this may add a second tale.” 


OF PERSONS ONE WOULD WISH TO HAVE SEEN. 
‘**Come like shadows—so depart.” 


Lams it was, I think, who suggested this subject, as well as the 
defence of Guy Faux, which I urged him to execute. As, however, 
he would undertake neither, I suppose I must do both, a task for 
which he would have been much fitter, no less from the temerity 
than the felicity of his pen: 


‘* Never so sure our rapture to create 
As when it touch’d the brink of all we hate,” 
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Compared with him, I shall, I fear, make but a commonplace piece 
of business of it; but I should be loth the idea was entirely lost, 
and, besides, I may avail myself of some hints of his in the progress 
of it. Iam sometimes, I suspect, a better reporter of the ideas of 
other people than expounder of my own. I pursue the one too far 
into paradox or mysticism; the others I am not bound to follow 
further than I like, or than seems fair and reasonable. 

On the question being started, Ayrton said, “I suppose the two 
first persons you would choose to see would be the two greatest 
names in English literature, Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. Locke?” 
In this Ayrton, as usual, reckoned without his host. Every one 
burst out a-laughing at the expression of Lamb's face, in which 
impatience was restrained by courtesy. “Yes, the greatest names,” 
he stammered out hastily, “ but they were not persons—not per- 
sons.” —“ Not persons?” said Ayrton, looking wise and foolish at 
the same time, afraid his triumph might be premature. “That is,” 
rejoined Lamb, “ not characters, you know. By Mr. Locke and Sir 
Tsaac Newton you mean the ‘ Essay on the Human Understanding’ 
and the ‘ Principia,’ which we have to this day. Beyond their con- 
tents there is nothing personally interesting in the men. But 
what we want to see any one bodily for, is when there is something 
peculiar, striking in the individuals, more than we can learn from 
their writings, and yet are curious to know. I dare say Locke and 
Newton were very like Kneller’s portraits of them. But who could 
paint Shakspeare ? ”—“ Ay,” retorted Ayrton, “there it is; then I 
suppose you would prefer seeing him and Milton instead ? ”—“ No,” 
said Lamb, “either. I have seen so much of Shakspeare on the 
stage and on bookstalls, in frontispieces and on mantelpieces, that 
I am quite tired of the everlasting repetition: and as to Milton's 
face, the impressions that have come down to us of it I do not like; 
it is too starched and puritanical ; and I should be afraid of losing 
some of the manna of his poetry in the leaven of his countenance 
and the precisian’s band and gown.”—“ I shall guess no more,” said 
Ayrton, “ Who is it, then, you would like to see ‘in his habit as he 
lived,’ if you had your choice of the whole range of English litera- 
ture?” Lamb then named Sir Thomas Browne and Fulke Greville, 
the friend of Sir Philip Sidney, as the two worthies whom he should 
feel the greatest pleasure to encounter on the floor of his apartment 
in their nightgown and slippers, and to exchange friendly greeting 
with them. At this Ayrton laughed outright, and conceived Lamb 
was jesting with him; but as no one followed his example, he 
thought there might be something in it, and waited for an expla- 
nation in a state of whimsical suspense. Lamb then (as well as I 
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can remember a conversation that passed twenty years ago—how 
time slips!) went on as follows :—“The reason why I pitch upon 
these two authors is, that their writings are riddles, and they them- 
selves the most mysterious of personages. They resemble the sooth- 
sayers of old, who dealt in dark hints and doubtful oracles; and I 
should like to ask them the meaning of what no mortal but them- 
selves, I should suppose, can fathom. There is Dr. Johnson: I have 
no curiosity, no strange uncertainty about him; he and Boswell 
together have pretty well let me into the secret of what passed 
through his mind. He and other writers like him are sufticiently 
explicit: my friends whose repose I should be tempted to disturb 
(were it in my power) are implicit, inextricable, inscrutable. 

“When I look at that obscure but gorgeous prose composition, 
the ‘ Urn-burial,’ I seem to myself to look into a deep abyss, at the 
bottom of which are hid pearls and rich treasure; or it is like a 
stately labyrinth of doubt and withering speculation, and I would 
invoke the spirit of the author to lead me through it. Besides, who 
would not be curious to see the lineaments of a man who, having 
himself been twice married, wished that mankind were propagated 
like trees! As to Fulke Greville, he is like nothing but one of his 
own ‘Prologues spoken by the ghost of an old king of Ormus,’ a 
truly formidable and inviting personage: his style is apocalyptical, 
cabalistical, a knot worthy of such an apparition to untie; and for 
the unravelling a passage or two, I would stand the brunt of an 
encounter with so portentous a commentator!”—“TI am afraid, in 
that case,” said Ayrton, “that if the mystery were once cleared up, 
the merit might be lost;” and turning to me, whispered a friendly 
apprehension, that while Lamb continued to admire these old crabbed 
authors, he would never become a popular writer. Dr. Donne was 
mentioned as a writer of the same period, with a very interesting 
countenance, whose history was singular, and whose meaning was 
often quite as uncomeatable, without a personal citation from the 
dead, as that of any of his contemporaries... . 

Some one then inquired of Lamb if we could not see from the 
window the Temple walk in which Chaucer used to take his exercise; 
and on his name being put to the vote, I was pleased to find that 
there was a general sensation in his favour in all but Ayrton, 
who said something about the ruggedness of the metre, and even 
objected to the quaintness of the orthography. I was vexed at 
this superficial gloss, pertinaciously reducing everything to its own 
trite level, and asked “if he did not think it would be worth while 
to scan the eye that had first greeted the Muse in that dim twilight 
and early dawn of English literature; to see the head round which 
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the visions of fancy must have played like gleams of inspiration or 
a sudden glory; to watch those lips that ‘lisped in numbers, for 
the numbers came’—as by a miracle, or as if the dumb should 
speak? Nor was it alone that he had been the first to tune his 
native tongue (however imperfectly to modern ears); but he was 
himself a noble, manly character, standing before his age and striv- 
ing to advance it; a pleasant humorist withal, who has not only 
handed down to us the living manners of his time, but had, no 
doubt, store of curious and quaint devices, and would make as 
hearty a companion as mine host of the Tabard. His interview 
with Petrarch is fraught with interest. Yet I would rather have 
seen Chaucer in company with the author of the ‘ Decameron,’ and 
have heard them exchange their best stories together—the ‘Squire’s 
Tale’ against the ‘Story of the Falcon,’ the ‘ Wife of Bath’s Pro- 
logue’ against the ‘Adventures of Friar Albert.’ How fine to 
see the high mysterious brow which learning then wore, relieved by 
the gay, familiar tone of men of the world, and by the courtesies 
of genius! Surely, the thoughts and feelings which passed through 
the minds of these great revivers of learning, these Cadmuses who 
sowed the teeth of letters, must have stamped an expression on 
their features as different from the moderns as their books, and 
well worth the perusal. Dante,” I continued, “is as interesting a 
person as his own Ugolino, one whose lineaments curiosity would 
as eagerly devour in order to penetrate his spirit, and the only one 
of the Italian poets 1 should care much to see. There is a fine 
portrait of Ariosto by no less a hand than Titian’s; light, Moorish, 
spirited, but not answering our idea. The same artist's large 
colossal profile of Peter Aretine is the only likeness of the kind 
that has the effect of conversing with ‘the mighty dead ;’ and this 
is truly spectral, ghastly, necromantic.” Lamb put it to me if I 
should like to see Spenser as well as Chaucer; and I answered, 
without hesitation, “No; for that his beauties were ideal, visionary, 
not palpable or personal, and therefore connected with less curiosity 
about the man. His poetry was the essence of romance, a very 
halo round the bright orb of fancy; and the bringing in the indi- 
vidual might dissolve the charm. No tones of voice could come up 
to the mellifluous cadence of his verse; no form but of a winged 
angel could vie with the airy shapes he has described. He was 
(to my apprehension) rather a ‘creature of the element, that lived 
in the rainbow and played in the plighted clouds,’ than an ordinary 
mortal. Or if he did appear, J should wish it to be as a mere 
vision, like one of his own pageants, and that he should pass by 
unquestioned like a dream or sound : 
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——‘ That was Arion crown'd : 
So went he playing on the wat’ry plain,’” 


Captain Burney muttered something about Columbus, and Martin 
Burney hinted at the Wandering Jew; but the last was set aside 
as spurious, and the first made over to the New World. 

“T should like,” said Mrs. Reynolds, “to have seen Pope talk 
with Patty Blount; and I have seen Goldsmith.” Every one turned 
round to look at Mrs. Reynolds, as if by so doing they could get a 
sight at Goldsmith. 

“Where,” asked a harsh, croaking voice, “was Dr. Johnson in 
the years 1745-6? He did not write anything that we know of, 
nor is there any account of him in Boswell during those two years, 
Was he in Scotland with the Pretender? He seems to have passed 
through the scenes in the Highlands in company with Boswell, 
many years after, ‘with lack-lustre eye,’ yet as if they were familiar 
to him, or associated in his mind with interests that he durst not 
explain. If so, it would bo an additional reason for my liking 
him; and I would give something to have seen him seated in the 
tent with the youthful Majesty of Britain, and penning the Pro- 
clamation to all true subjects and adherents of the legitimate 
Government.” 

“T thought,” said Ayrton, turning short round upon Lamb, “ that 
you of the Lake School did not like Pope? ”—* Not like Pope! 
My dear sir, you must be under a mistake—I can read him over 
and over for ever !”—‘ Why, certainly, the ‘ Essay on Man’ must be 
allowed to be a masterpiece.”—“ It may be so, but I seldom look 
into it.”—“ Oh! then it’s his Satires you admire ? ”—“ No, not his 
Satires, but his friendly Epistles and his compliments.”—“ Compli- 
ments! I did not know he ever made any.”—“ The finest,” said 
Lamb, “that were ever paid by the wit of man. Each of them is 
worth an estate for life—nay, is an immortality. There is that 
superb one to Lord Cornbury : 


‘ Despise low joys, low gains ; 
Disdain whatever Cornbury disdains : 
Be virtuous, and be happy for your pains,’ 


Was there ever more artful insinuation of idolatrous praise? And 
then that noble apotheosis of his friend Lord Mansfield (however 
little deserved), when, speaking of the House of Lords, he adds: 


‘Conspicuous scene! another yet is nigh, 
(More silent far) where kings and poets lie ; 
Where Murray (long enough his country’s pride) 
Shall be no more than Tully or than Hyde.’ 
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And with what a fine turn of indignant flattery he addresses Lord 
Bolingbroke : 


‘Why rail they then, if but one wreath of mine, 
Qh ! all-accomplish’d St. John, deck thy shrine ?’ 


Or turn,” continued Lamb, with a slight hectic on his cheek and his 
eye glistening, “ to his list of early friends : 


‘But why then publish? Granville the polite, 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me [ could write ; 
Well-natured Garth inflamed with early praise, 
And Congreve loved, and Swift endured my lays: 
The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read, 
Ev’n mitred Rochester would nod the head ; 
And &t. John’s self (great Dryden’s friend before) 
Received with open arms one poet more. 
Happy my studies, if by these approved ! 
Happier their author, if by these beloved ! 
From these the world will judge of men and books, 
Not from the Burnets, Oldmixons, and Cooks,’ ” 


Here his voice totally failed him, and throwing down the book, he 
said, “Do you think I would not wish to have been friends with 
such a man as this?” 

“What say you to Dryden ?”"—“ He rather made a show of him- 
self, and courted popularity in that lowest temple of fame, a coffee- 
shop, SO a8 In Some measure to vulgarise one’s idea of him. Pope, 
on the contrary, reached the very beau ideal of what a poet’s life 
should be; and his fame while living seemed to be an emanation 
from that which was to circle his name after death. He was so far 
enviable (and one would feel proud to have witnessed the rare 
spectacle in him) that he was almost the only poet and man of 
genius who met with his reward on this side of the tomb, who 
realised in friends, fortune, the esteem of the world, the most 
sanguine hopes of a youthful ambition, and who found that sort of 
patronage from the great during his lifetime which they would be 
thought anxious to bestow upon him after his death. Read Gay’s 
verses to him on his supposed return from Greece, after his trans- 
lation of Homer was finished, and say if you would not gladly join 
the bright procession that welcomed him home, or see it once 
more land at Whitehall stairs.”—“ Still,” said Mrs. Reynolds, “1 
would rather have seen him talking with Patty Blount, or riding by 
in a coronet-coach with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu!” 

Erasmus Phillips, who was deep in a game of piquet at the other 
end of the room, whispered to Martin Burney to ask if Junius 
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would not be a fit person to invoke from the dead. “ Yes,” said 
Lamb, “ provided he would agree to lay aside his mask.” 

We were now at a stand for a short time, when Fielding was 
mentioned as a candidate; only one, however, seconded the proposi- 
tion. “ Richardson? ”—“By all means, but only to look at him 
through the glass-door of his back-shop, hard at work upon one of 
his novels (the most extraordinary contrast that ever was presented 
between an author and his works); not to let him come behind his 
counter, lest he should want you to turn customer, or to go upstairs 
with him, lest he should offer to read the first manuscript of ‘Sir 
Charles Grandison,’ which was originally written in eight-and-twenty 
volumes octavo, or get out the letters of his female correspondents, 
to prove that Joseph Andrews was low.” 

There was but one statesman in the whole of English history that 
any one expressed the least desire to see—Oliver Cromwell, with his 
fine, frank, rough, pimply face, and wily policy; and one enthusiast, 
John Bunyan, the immortal author of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” It 
seemed that if he came into the room, dreams would follow him, 
and that each person would nod under his golden cloud, “nigh- 
sphered in heaven,” a canopy as strange and stately as any in 
Homer. 

Of all persons near our own time, Garrick’s name was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm, who was proposed by Barron Field. 
He presently superseded both Hogarth nnd Handel, who had been 
talked of, but then it was on condition that he should act in tragedy 
and comedy, in the play and the farce, “ Lear” and “ Wildair ” and 
“ Abel Drugger.” What a sight for sore eyes that would be! Who 
would not part with a year’s income at least, almost with a year of 
his natural life, to be present at it? Besides, as he could not act 
alone, and recitations are unsatisfactory things, what a troop he 
must bring with him!—the silver-tongued Barry, and Quin, and 
Shuter and Weston, and Mrs. Clive and Mrs. Pritchard, of whom 1 
have heard my father speak as so great a favourite when ho was 
young. This would indeed be a revival of the dead, the restoring 
of art; and so much the more desirable, as such is the lurking 
scepticism mingled with our overstrained admiration of past excel- 
lence, that though we have the speeches of Burke, the portraits 
of Reynolds, the writings of Goldsmith, and the conversation of 
Johnson, to show what people could do at that period, and to con- 
firm the universal testimony to the merits of Garrick; yet, as it 
was before our time, we have our misgivings, as if he was probably, 
after all, little better than a Bartlemy Fair actor, dressed out to 
play Macbeth in a scarlet coat and laced cocked hat. For one, 
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I should like to have seen and heard with my own eyes and ears. 
Certainly, by all accounts, if any one was ever moved by the true 
histrionic @stus, it was Garrick. When he followed the Ghost in 
“Hamlet,” he did not drop the sword, as most actors do, behind the 
scenes, but kept the point raised the whole way round, so fully was 
he possessed with the idea, or so anxious not to lose sight of his part 
for a moment. Once, at a splendid dinner-party at Lord 8, 
they suddenly missed Garrick, and could not imagine what was 
become of him, till they were drawn to the window by the con- 
vulsive screams and peals of laughter of a young negro boy, who was 
rolling on the ground in an ecstasy of delight to see Garrick mimick- 
ing a turkey-cock in the courtyard, with his coat-tail stuck out 
behind, and in a seeming flutter of feathered rage and pride. Of our 
party only two persons present had seen the British Roscius; and 
they seemed as willing as the rest to renew their acquaintance with 
their old favourite. 

We were interrupted in the hey-day and mid-career of this fanciful 
speculation by a grumbler in a corner, who declared it was a shame 
to make all this rout about a mere player and farce-writer, to the 
nevlect and exclusion of the fine old dramatists, the contemporaries 
and rivals of Shakspeare. Lamb said he had anticipated this objec- 
tion when he had named the author of “ Mustapha” and “ Alaham ;” 
and, out of caprice, insisted upon keeping him to represent the set, 
in preference to the wild, hare-brained enthusiast, Kit Marlowe; to 
the sexton of St. Ann’s, Webster, with his melancholy yew-trees and 
death’s-heads; to Decker, who was but a garrulous proser; to the 
voluminous Heywood; and even to Beaumont and Fletcher, whom 
we might offend by complimenting the wrong author on their joint 
productions. Lord Brooke, on the contrary, stood quite by himself, 
or, in Cowley’s words, was “a vast species alone.” Some one hinted 
at the circumstance of his being a lord, which rather startled Lamb, 
but he said a ghost would perhaps dispense with strict etiquette, 
on being regularly addressed by his title. Ben Jonson divided our 
suffrages pretty equally. Some were afraid he would begin to traduce 
Shakspeare, who was not present to defend himself. “If he grows 
disagreeable,” it was whispered aloud, “there is Godwin can match 
him.” At length his romantic visit to Drummond of Hawthornden 
was mentioned, and turned the scale in his favour. 

Lamb inquired if there was any one that was hanged that I would 
choose to mention. And I answered, “Eugene Aram.” The name of 
the “ Admirable Crichton” was suddenly started as a splendid example 
of easte talents, so different from the generality of his countrymen. 
This choice was mightily approved by a North-Briton present, who 
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declared himself descended from that prodigy of learning and ac- 
complishment, and said he had family plate in his possession as 
vouchers for the fact, with the initials A. C—Admirable Crichton ! 
Hunt laughed, or rather roared, as heartily at this as I should think 
he has done for many years. 

The last-named Mitre-courtier then wished to know whether there 
were any metaphysicians to whom one might be tempted to apply 
the wizard spell. I replied, there were only six in modern times 
deserving the name—Hobbes, Berkeley, Butler, Hartley, Hume, 
Leibnitz, and perhaps Jonathan Edwards, a Massachusetts man. 
As to the French, who talked fluently of having created this science, 
there was not a tittle in any of their writings that was not to be 
found literally in the authors I had mentioned. [Horne Tooke, who 
might have a claim to come in under the head of Grammar, was still 
living.| None of these names seemed to excite much interest, and 
T did not plead for the reappearance of those who might be thought 
best fitted by the abstracted nature of their studies for the present 
spiritual and disembodied state, and who, even while on this living 
stage, were nearly divested of common flesh and blood. As Ayrton, 
with an uneasy, fidgety face, was about to put some question about 
Mr. Locke and Dugald Stewart, he was prevented by Martin Burney, 
who observed, “ If J—— was here, he would undoubtedly be for 
having up those profound and redoubted socialists, Thomas Aquinas 
and Duns Scotus.” I said this might be fair enough in him who 
had read, or fancied he had read, the original works, but I did not 
see how we could have any right to call up these authors to give 
an account of themselves in person, till we had looked into their 
writings. 

By this time it should seem that some rumour of our whimsical 
deliberation had got wind, and had disturbed the irritable genus in 
their shadowy abodes, for we received messages from several candi- 
dates that we had just been thinking of. Gray declined our invita- 
tion, though he had not yet been asked; Gay offered to come, and 
bring in his hand the Duchess of Bolton, the original Polly; Steele 
and Addison left their cards as Captain Sentry and Sir Roger de 
Coverley; Swift came in and sat down without speaking a word, 
and quitted the room as abruptly ; Otway and Chatterton were seen 
lingering on the opposite side of the Styx, but could not muster 
enough between them to pay Charon his fare; Thomson fell asleep 
in the boat, and was rowed back again; and Burns sent a low fellow, 
one John Barleycorn, an old companion of his, who had conducted 
him to the other world, to say that he had during his lifetime been 
drawn out of his retirement as a show, only to be made an excise- 
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man of, and that he would rather remain where he was. He desired, 
however, to shake hands by his representative—the hand, thus held 
out, was in a burning fever, and shook prodigiously. 

The room was hung round with several portraits of eminent 
painters. While we were debating whether we should demand 
speech with these masters of mute eloquence, whose features were 
so familiar to us, it seemed that all at once they glided from their 
frames, and seated themselves at some little distance from us. There 
was Leonardo, with his majestic beard and watchful eye, having 
a bust of Archimedes before him; next him was Raphael’s graceful 
head turned round to the Fornarina; and on his other side was 
Lucretia Borgia, with calm, golden locks; Michael Angelo had 
placed the model of St. Peter’s on the table before him; Correggio 
had an angel at his side; Titian was seated with his mistress between 
himself and Giorgione; Guido was accompanied by his own Aurora, 
who took a dice-box from him; Claude held a mirror in his hand; 
Rubens patted a beautiful panther (led in by a satyr) on the head; 
Vandyke appeared as his own Paris, and Rembrandt was hid under 
firs, gold chains, and jewels, which Sir Joshua eyed closely, holding 
his hand so as to shade his forehead. Not a word was spoken; and 
as we rose to do them homage, they still presented the same surface 
to the view. Not being bond-fide representations of living people, 
we got rid of the splendid apparitions by signs and dumb show. 
As soon as they had melted into thin air, there was a loud noise at 
the outer door, and we found it was Giotto, Cimabue, and Ghir- 
landaio, who had been raised from the dead by their earnest desire 
to see their illustrious successors— 


‘* Whose names on earth 
In Fame’s eternal records live for aye!” 


Finding them gone, they had no ambition to be seen after them, 
and mournfully withdrew. “Egad!” said Lamb, “these are the 
very fellows I should hke to have had some talk with, to know how 
they could see to paint when all was dark around them.” 

“But shall we have nothing to say?” interrogated G. J——, “to 
the ‘Legend of Good Women ?’”—“ Name, name, Mr. J——,” cried 
Hunt in a boisterous tone of friendly exultation, “name as many as 
you please, without reserve or fear of molestation!” J—— was 
perplexed between so many amiable recollections, that the name of 
the lady of his choice expired in a pensive whiff of his pipe; and 
Lamb impatiently declared for the Duchess of Newcastle. Mrs. 
Hutchinson was no sooner mentioned, than she carried the day 
from the Duchess. We were the less solicitous on this subject of 
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filling up the posthumous lists of Good Women, as there was already 
one in the room as good, as sensible, and in all respects as exem- 
plary as the best of them could be for their lives! “1 should like 
vastly to have seen Ninon de |’Enclos,” said that incomparable 
person; and this immediately put us in mind that we had neglected 
to pay honour due to our friends on the other side of the Channel : 
Voltaire, the patriarch of levity, and Rousseau, the father of sen- 
timent ; Montaigne and Rabelais (great in wisdom and in wit); 
Moliére and that illustrious group that are collected round him 
(in the print of that subject) to hear him read his comedy of the 
“Tartufie” at the house of Ninon; Racine, La Fontame, Roche- 
foucauld, St. Evremont, &c. 

“There is one person,” said a shrill, querulous voice, “I would 
rather see than all these—Don Quixote!” 

“Come, come!” said Hunt; “I thought we should have no 
heroes, real or fabulous. What say you, Mr. Lamb? Are you for 
eking out your shadowy list with such names as Alexander, Julius 
Caesar, Tamerlane, or Ghengis Khan? ”—“ Excuse me,” said Lamb; 
“on the subject of characters in active life, plotters and disturbers 
of the world, I have a crotchet of my own, which I beg leave to 
reserve.”—“ No, no! come out with your worthies!”—“ What do 
you think of Guy Fawkes and Judas Iscariot?” Hunt turned an 
eye upon him like a wild Indian, but cordial and full of smothered 
glee. “Your most exquisite reason!” was echoed on all sides; 
and Ayrton thought that Lamb had now fairly entangled himself. 
“Why, I cannot but think,” retorted he of the wistful countenance, 
“that Guy Fawkes, that poor, fluttering annual scarecrow of straw 
and rags, is an ill-used gentleman. I would give something to 
see him sitting pale and emaciated, surrounded by his matches 
and his barrels of gunpowder, and expecting the moment that was 
to transport him to Paradise for his heroic self-devotion; but if 
I say any more, there is that fellow Godwin will make something 
of it. And as to Judas Iscariot, my reason is different. I would 
fain see the face of him who, having dipped his hand in the same 
dish with the Son of Man, could afterwards betray Him. I have 
no conception of such a thing; nor have I ever seen any picture 
(not even Leonardo's very fine one) that gave me the least idea 
of it.”—“ You have said enough, Mr. Lamb, to justify your choice.” 

“Oh! ever right, Menenius—ever right !” 

“There is only one other person I can ever think of after this,” 
continued Lamb; but without mentioning a name that once put 
on a semblance of mortality. “If Shakspeare was to come into the 
room, we should all rise up to meet him; but if that person was 
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to come into it, we should all fall down and try to kiss the hem of 
His garment !” 

As a lady present seemed now to get uneasy at the turn the 
conversation had taken, we rose up to go. The morning broke 
with that dim, dubious light by which Giotto, Cimabue, and 
Ghirlandaio must have seen to paint their earliest works; and we 
parted to meet again and renew similar topics at night, the next 
night, and the night after that, till that night overspread Europe 
which saw no dawn. The same event, in truth, broke up our little 
Congress that broke up the great one. But that was to meet 
again: our deliberations have never been resumed, 


TOLERATION. 
{From the Essay, ‘‘On Party Spirit.”] 


WE may be intolerant even in advocating the cause of toleration, 
and so bent on making proselytes to freethinking as to allow no 
one to think freely but ourselves. The most boundless liberality in 
appearance may amount in reality to the most monstrous ostracism 
of opinion—not condemning this or that tenet, or standing up for 
this or that sect or party, but in a supercilious superiority to all 
sects and parties alike, and proscribing, in one sweeping clause, all 
arts, sciences, opinions, and pursuits but our own. Till the time of 
Locke and Toland a general toleration was never dreamt of: it was 
thought right on all hands to punish and discountenance heretics 
and schismatics, but each party alternately claimed to be true 
Christians and orthodox believers. Daniel De Foe, who spent his 
whole life, and wasted his strength, in asserting the right of the 
Dissenters to a Toleration (and got nothing for his pains but the 
pillory), was scandalised at the proposal of the general principle, 
and was equally strenuous in excluding Quakers, Anabaptists, Soci- 
nians, Sceptics, and all who did not agree in the essentials of Chris- 
tianity—that is, who did not agree with him—from the benefit of 
such an indulgence to tender consciences. We wonder at the cruelties 
formerly practised upon the Jews: is there anything wonderful in 
it? They were at that time the only people to make a butt anda 
bugbear of, to set up as a mark of indignity, and as a foil to our 
self-love, for the fere nuture principle that is within us, and always 
craving its prey to run down, to worry and make sport of at discre- 
tion, and without mercy—the unvarying uniformity and implicit 
faith of the Catholic Church had imposed silence, and put a curb on 
our jarring dissensions, heart- burnings, and ill-blood, so that we had 
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no pretence for quarrelling among ourselves for the glory of God or 
the salvation of men:—a Jorpanvus Bruno, an Atheist or sorcerer, 
once in a way, would hardly suffice to stay the stomach of our 
theological rancour; we therefore fell with might and main upon 
the Jews as a forlorn hope in this dearth of objects of spite or zeal; 
or when the whole of Europe was reconciled to the bosom of holy 
Mother Church, went to the Holy Land in search of a difference of 
opinion, and a ground of mortal offence; but no sooner was there 
a division of the Christian world, than Papists fell on Protestants 
or Schismatics, and Schismatics upon one another, with the samo 
loving fury as they had before fallen upon Turks and Jews. The 
disposition is always there, like a muzzled mastiff; the pretext only 
is wanting ; and this is furnished by a name, which, as soon as it is 
affixed to different sects or parties, gives us a licence, we think, to let 
loose upon them all our malevolence, domineering humour, love of 
power, and wanton mischief, as if they were of different species. 
The sentiment of the pious English bishop was good, who, on seeing 
a criminal let to execution, exclaimed, “There goes my wicked self!” 


ON THE FEELING OF IMMORTALITY IN YOUTH. 


No young man believes he shall ever die. It was a saying of my 
brother's, and a fine one. There is a feeling of Eternity in youth 
which makes us amends for everything. To be young is to be as 
one of the Immortals. One half of time indeed is spent—the other 
half remains in store for us, with all its countless treasures, for 
there is no line drawn, and we see no limit to our hopes and wishes, 
We make the coming age our own— 


“The vast, the unbounded prospect lies before us.” 


Death, old age, are words without a meaning, a dream, a fiction, 
with which we have nothing to do. Others may have undergone, 
or may still undergo them—we “ bear a charmed life,” which laughs 
to scorn all such idle fancies. As, in setting out on a delightful 
journey, we strain our eager sight forward, 


** Bidding the lovely scenes at distance hail,” 


and see no end to prospect after prospect, new objects presenting 
themselves as we advance, so in the outset of life we see no end to 
our desires nor to the opportunities of gratifying them. We have 
as yet found no obstacle, no disposition to flag, and it seems that 
we can go on so for ever. We look round in a new world, full of 
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life and motion, and ceaseless progress, and feel in ourselves all 
the vigour and spirit to keep pace with it, and do not foresee from 
any present signs how we shall be left behind in the race, decline 
into old age, and drop into the grave. It is the simplicity and, 
as it were, abstractedness of our feelings in youth that (so to speak) 
identifies us with nature and (our experience being weak and our 
passions strong) makes us fancy ourselves immortal like it. Our 
short-lived connection with being, we fondly flatter ourselves, is 
an indissoluble and lasting union. As infants smile and sleep, we 
are rocked in the cradle of our desires, and hushed into fancied 
security by the roar of the universe around us—we quaff the cup 
of life with eager thirst without draining it, and joy and hope seem 
ever mantling to the brim—objects press around us, filling the mind 
with their magnitude and with the throng of desires that wait upon 
them, so that there is no room for the thoughts of death, We are 
too much dazzled by the gorgeousness and novelty of the bright 
waking dream about us to discern the dim shadow lingering for 
us in the distance. Nor would the hold that life has taken of us 
permit us to detach our thoughts that way, even if we could. We 
are too much absorbed in present objects and pursuits. While the 
spirit of youth remains unimpaired, ere “the wine of life is drunk,” 
we are like people intoxicated or in a fever, who are hurried away 
by the violence of their own sensations: it is only as present objects 
begin to pall upon the sense, as we have been disappointed in our 
favourite pursuits, cut off from our closest ties, that we by cegrees 
become weaned from the world, that passion loosens its hold upon 
futurity, and that we begin to contemplate as in a glass darkly the 
possibility of parting with it for good. Till then, the example of 
others has no effect upon us. Casualties we avoid; the slow 
approaches of age we play at hide-and-seek with. Lake the foolish 
fat scullion in Sterne, who hears that Master Bobby is dead, our 
only reflection is, “So am not I!” The idea of death, instead of 
staggering our confidence, only seems to strengthen and enhance 
our sense of the possession and enjoyment of life. Others may fall 
around us like leaves, or be mowed down by the scythe of Time 
like grass; these are but metaphors to the unreflecting, buoyant 
ears and overweening presumption of youth. It is not till we see 
the flowers of Love, Hope, and Joy withering around us, that we 
give up the flattering delusions that before led us on, and that the 
emptiness and dreariness of the prospect before us reconciles us 
hypothetically to the silence of the grave. 

Life is indeed a strange gift, and its privileges are most mysterious. 
No wonder, when it is first granted to us, that our gratitude, our 
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admiration, and our delight should prevent us from reflecting on 
our own nothingness, or from thinking it will ever be recalled. Our 
first and strongest impressions are borrowed from the mighty scene 
that is opened to us, and we unconsciously transfer its durability as 
well as its splendour to ourselves. So newly found, we cannot think 
of parting with it yet, or at least put off that consideration sine die. 
Like a rustic at a fair, we are full of amazement and rapture, and 
have no thought of going home, or that it will soon be night. We 
know our existence only by ourselves, and confound our knowledge 
with the objects of it. Weand Nature are therefore one. Other- 
wise the illusion, the “ feast of reason and the flow of soul,” to which 
we are invited, is a mockery and a cruel insult. We do not go from 
a play till the last act is ended and the lights are about to be ex- 
tinguished. But the fairy face of Nature still shines on: shall we 
be called away before the curtain falls, or ere we have scarce had 
a glimpse of what is going on? Like children, our stepmother 
Nature holds us up to see the raree-show of the universe, and then, 
as if we were a burden to her to support, lets us fall down again. 
Yet what brave sublunary things does not this pageant present, 
like a ball or féte of the universe ! 

To see the golden sun, the azure sky, the outstretched ocean; to 
walk upon the green earth, and be lord of a thousand creatures; ta 
look down yawning precipices or over distant sunny vales ; to see the 
world spread out under one’s feet on a map; to bring the stars near ; 
to view the smallest insects through a microscope; to read history, 
and consider the revolutions of empire and the successions of gene- 
rations; to hear of the glory of Tyre, of Sidon, of Babylon, and of 
Susa, and to say all these were before me and are now nothing ; to 
say I exist in such a point of time, and in such a point of space; to 
be a spectator and a part of its ever-moving scene; to witness the 
change of season, of spring and autumn, of winter and summer; to 
feel hot and cold, pleasure and pain, beauty and deformity, right 
and wrong; to be sensible to the accidents of nature; to consider 
the mighty world of eye and ear; to listen to the stock-dove'’s notes 
amid the forest deep; to journey over moor and mountain; to hear 
the midnight sainted choir; to visit lighted halls, or the cathedral’s 
gloom, or sit in crowded theatres and see life itself mocked ; to study 
the works of art and refine the sense of beauty to agony; to worship 
fame, and to dream of immortality; to look upon the Vatican, and 
to read Shakspeare; to gather up the wisdom of the ancients, and to 
pry into the fnture; to listen to the trump of war, the shout of 
victory ; to question history as to the movements of the human 
heart ; to seck for truth; to plead the cause of humanity; to over- 
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look the world as if time and Nature poured their treasures at our 
feet—to be and to do all this, and then in a moment to be nothing 
—to have it all snatched from us by a juggler’s trick or a phantas- 
magoria! There is something in this transition from all to nothing 
that shocks us and damps the enthusiasm of youth new flushed with 
hope and pleasure, and we cast the comfortless thought as far from 
us as we can. In the first enjoyment of the estate of life we discard 
the fear of debts and duns, and never think of the final payment of 
our great debt to Nature. Art, we know, is long; life, we flatter our- 
selves, should be so too. We see no end of the difficulties and delays 
we have to encounter : perfection is slow of attainment, and we must 
have time to accomplish it in. The fame of the great names we look 
up to is immortal: and shall not we who contemplate it imbibe a por- 
tion of ethereal fire, the divine particula aure, which nothing can 
extinguish ? A wrinkle in Rembrandt or in Nature takes whole days 
to resolve itself into its component parts, its softenings and its sharp- 
nesses ; we refine upon our perfections, and unfold the intricacies of 
Nature. What a prospect for the future! What a task have we not 
begun! And shall we be arrested in the middle of it? We donot count 
our time thus employed lost, or our pains thrown away; we do not flag 
or grow tired, but gain new vigour at our endless task. Shall Time, 
then, grudge us to finish what we have begun, and have formed a 
compact with Nature todo? Why not fill up the blank that is left 
us In this manner? I have looked for hours at a Rembrandt with- 
out being conscious of the flight of time, but with ever-new wonder 
and delight, have thought that not only my own but another exist- 
ence I could pass in the same manner. This rarefied, refined exist- 
ence seemed to have no end, nor stint, nor principle of decay in it, 
The print would remain long after I who looked on it had become 
the prey of worms. The thing seems in itself out of all reason: 
health, strength, appetite, are opposed to the idea of death, and we 
are not ready to credit it till we have found our illusions vanished 
and our hopes grown cold. Objects in youth, from novelty, &., 
are stamped upon the brain with such force and integrity that one 
thinks nothing can remove or obliterate them. They are riveted 
there, and appear to us as an element of our nature. It must bea 
mere violence that destroys them, not a natural decay. In the very 
strength of this persuasion we seem to enjoy an age by anticipation. 
We melt down years into a single moment of intense sympathy, 
and by anticipating the fruits defy the ravages of time. If, then, 
a single moment of our lives is worth years, shall we set any limits 
to its total value and extent? Again, does it not happen that so 
secure do we think ourselves of an indefinite period of existence, that 
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at times, when left to ourselves, and impatient of novelty, we feel 
annoyed at what seems to us the slow and creeping progress of time, 
and argue that if it always moves at this tedious snail’s-pace it will 
never come to an end? How ready are we to sacrifice any space of 
time which separates us from a favourite object, little thinking that 
before long we shall find it move too fast ! 

For my part, I started in life with the French Revolution, and I 
have lived, alas! to see the end of it. But I did not foresee this 
result. My sun arose with the first dawn of liberty, and I did not 
think how soon both must set. The new impulse to ardour given to 
men’s minds imparted a congenial warmth and glow to mine; we 
were strong to run a race together, and I little dreamed that long 
before mine was set the sun of liberty would turn to blood, or set 
once more in the night of despotism. Since then, I confess, I have 
no longer felt myself young, for with that my hopes fell. 

I have since turned my thoughts to gathering up some of the 
fragments of my early recollections, and putting them into a form 
to which I might occasionally revert. The future was barred to my 
progress, and I turned for consolation and encouragement to the 
past. It is thus that, while we find our personal and substantial 
identity vanishing from us, we strive to gain a reflected and vicarious 
one in our thoughts: we do not like to perish wholly, and wish to 
bequeath our names, at least, to posterity. As long as we can make 
our cherished thoughts and nearest interests live in the minds of 
others, we do not appear to have retired altogether from the stage. 
We still occupy the breasts of others, and exert an influence and 
power over them, and it is only our bodies that are reduced to dust 
and powder. Our favourite speculations still find encouragement, 
and we make as great a figure in the eye of the world, or perhaps 
a greater, than in our lifetime. The demands of our self-love are 
thus satisfied, and these are the most imperious and unremitting. 
Besides, if by our intellectual superiority we survive ourselves in 
this world, by our virtues and faith we may attain an interest in 
another and a higher state of being, and may thus be recipients at 
the same time of men and of angels. 


“Hen from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires,” 


As we grow old, our sense of the value of time becomes vivid. 
Nothing else, indeed, seems of any consequence. We can never 
cease wondering that that which has ever been should cease to be. 
We find many things remain the same: why, then, should there be 
change in usP This adds a convulsive grasp of whatever is, a sense 
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of a fallacious hollowness in all we see. Instead of the full, pulpy 
feeling of youth tasting existence and every object in it, all is flat 
and vapid,—a whited sepulchre, fair without, but full of ravening 
and all uncleanness within. The world is a witch that puts us off 
with false shows and appearances. The simplicity of youth, the 
confiding expectation, the boundless raptures, are gone: we only 
think of getting out of it as well as we can, and without any great 
mischance or annoyance. The flush of illusion, even the complacent 
retrospect of past joys and hopes, is over: if we can slip out of 
life without indignity, can escape with little bodily infirmity, and 
frame our minds to the calm and respectable composure of stil-ltfe 
before we return to physical nothingness, it is as much as we can 
expect. We do not die wholly at our deaths: we have mouldered 
away gradually long before. Faculty after faculty, interest after 
interest, attachment after attachment, disappear: we are torn from 
ourselves while living, year after year sees us no longer the same, 
and death only consigns the last fragment of what we were to the 
grave. That we should wear out by slow stages, and dwindle at 
last into nothing, is not wonderful, when even in our prime our 
strongest impressions leave little trace but for the moment, and 
we are the creatures of petty circumstance. How little effect is 
made on us in our best days by the books we have read, the scenes 
we have witnessed, the sensations we have gone through! Think 
only of the feelings we experience in reading a fine romance (one 
of Sir Walter's, for instance); what beauty, what sublimity, what 
interest, what heart-rending emotions! You would suppose the 
feelings you then experienced would last for ever, or subdue the 
mind to their own harmony and tone:*while we are reading, it 
seems as if nothing could ever put us out of our way or trouble us: 
—the first splash of mud that we get on entering the_ street, the 
first twopence we are cheated out of, the feeling vanishes clean 
out of our minds, and we become the prey of petty and annoying 
circumstance. The mind soars to the lofty: it is at home in the 
grovelling, the disagreeable, and the little. And yet we wonder 
that age should be feeble and querulous,—that the freshness of 
youth should fade away. Both worlds would hardly satisfy tho 
extravagance of our desires and of our presumption. 


[From the Essay, ‘‘ Mind and Motive.”} 


... Happy are they who live in the dream of their own existence, and 
see all things in the light of their own minds; who walk by faith 
and hope; to whom the guiding star of their youth still shines from 
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afar, and into whom the spirit of the world has not entered! They 
have not been “ hurt by the archers,” nor has the iron entered their 
souls, They live in the midst of arrows and of death, unconscious 
of harm. The evil things come not nigh them. The shafts of ridi- 
cule pass unheeded by, and malice loses its sting. The example 
of vice does not rankle in their breasts, like the poisoned shirt of 
Nessus. Evil impressions fall off from them like drops of water. The 
yoke of life is to them light and supportable. The world has no hold 
on them. They are in it, not of it; andadream and a glory is ever 
around them ! 


A FAREWELL TO ESSAY-WRITING, 
[Written at Winterslow Hutt, Feb. 20, 1828.] 
‘This life is best, if quiet life is best.” 


Foop, warmth, sleep, and a book; these are all I at present ask-- 
the wtima Thule of my wandering desires. Do you not then wish for 


‘*A friend in your retreat, 
Whom you may whisper, solitude is sweet”? 


Expected, well enough :—gone, still better. Such attractions are 
strengthened by distance. Nor a mistress? “Beautiful mask! 
know thee!” When I can judge of the heart from the face, of the 
thoughts from the lips, I may again trust myself. Instead of these 
give me the robin red-breast, pecking the crumbs at the door, or 
warbling on the leafless spray, the same glancing form that has 
followed me wherever I have been, and “ done its spiriting gently ;” 
or the rich notes of the thrush that startle the ear of winter, and 
seem to have drunk up the full draught of joy from the very sense 
of contrast. To these I adhere, and am faithful, for they are true 
to me; and, dear in themselves, are dearer for the sake of what is 
departed, leading me back (by the hand) to that dreaming world, 
in the innocence of which they sat and made sweet music, waking 
the promise of future years, and answered by the eager throbbings 
of my own breast. But now “the credulous hope of mutual minds 
is o'er,” and I turn back from the world, that has deceived me, to 
Nature, that lent it a false beauty, and that keeps up the illusion of 
the past. As I quaff my libations of tea in a morning, I love to 
watch the clouds sailing from the west, and fancy that “ the spring 
comes slowly up this way.” In this hope, while “ fields are dank and 
ways are mire,” I follow the same direction to a neighbouring wood, 
where, having gained the dry, level greensward, I can see my way 
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for a mile before me, closed in on each side by copse-wood, and end- 
ing in a point of light more or less brilliant, as the day is bright or 
cloudy. What a walk is this to me! I have no need of book or 
companion—the days, the hours, the thoughts of my youth are at 
my side, and blend with the air that fans my cheek. Here I can 
saunter for hours, bending my eye forward, stopping and turning 
to look back, thinking to strike off into some less-trodden path, yet 
hesitating to quit the one I am in, afraid to snap the brittle threads 
of memory. I remark the shining trunks and slender branches of 
the birch-trees, waving in the idle breeze; or a pheasant springs up 
on whirring wing; or I recall the spot where I once found a wood- 
pigeon at the foot of a tree, weltering in its gore, and think how 
many seasons have flown since “it left its little life in air.” Dates, 
names, faces, come back—to what purpose? Or why think of them 
now? Or rather, why not think of them oftener? We walk through 
life, as through a narrow path, with a thin curtain drawn around 
it; behind are ranged rich portraits, airy harps are strung—yet we 
will not stretch forth our hands and lift aside the veil, to catch 
glimpses of the one or sweep the chords of the other. As in a 
theatre, when the old-fashioned green curtain drew up, groups of 
figures, fantastic dresses, laughing faces, rich banquets, stately 
columns, gleaming vistas, appeared beyond; so we have only at any 
time to “peep through the blanket of the past” to possess ourselves 
at once of all that has regaled our senses, that is stored up in our 
memory, that has struck our fancy, that has pierced our hearts :— 
yet to all this we are indifferent, insensible, and seem intent only 
on the present vexation, the future disappointment. If there is a 
Titian hanging up in the room with me, I scarcely regard it: how, 
then, should I be expected to strain the mental eye so far, or to 
throw down, by the magic spells of the will, the stone-walls that 
enclose it in the Louvre? There is one head there of which I have 
often thought, when looking at it, that nothing should ever disturb 
me again, and I would become the character it represents—such 
perfect calmness and self-possession reigns in it! Why do I not 
hang an image of this in some dusky corner of my brain, and turn 
an eye upon it ever and anon, as I have need of some such talisman 
to calm my troubled thoughts? The attempt is fruitless, if not 
natural; or, like that of the French, to hang garlands on the grave, 
and to conjure back the dead by miniature pictures of them while 
living! It is only some actual coincidence or local association that 
tends, without violence, to “open all the cells where memory slept.” 
I can easily, by stooping over the long-sprent grass and clay-cold 
clod, recall the tufts of primroses or purple hyacinths that formerly 
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grew on the same spot, and cover the bushes with leaves and singing- 
birds, as they were eighteen summers ago; or prolonging my walk 
and hearing the sighing gale rustle through the tall, straight wood 
at the end of it, can fancy that I distinguish the cry of hounds, 
and the fatal group issuing from it, as in the tale of “Theodore 
and Honoria.” A moaning gust of wind aids the belief; I look once 
more to see whether the trees before me answer to the idea of the 
horror-stricken grove, and an air-built city towers over their grey tops. 


*¢ Of all the cities in Romanian lands, 
The chief and most renown’d Ravenna stands,” 


I return home resolved to read the entire poem through, and after 
dinner, drawing my chair to the fire, and holding a small print close 
to my eyes, launch into the full tide of Dryden’s couplets (a stream 
of sound), comparing his didactic and descriptive pomp with the 
simple pathos and picturesque truth of Boccaccio’s story, and tasting 
with a pleasure which none but an habitual reader can feel some 
quaint examples of pronunciation in this accomplished versifier. 


‘* Which when Honoria view’d, 
The fresh impulse her former fright renew'd.” 


‘* And made th’ insult, which in his grief appears, 
The means to mourn thee with my pious tears,” 


These trifling instances of the wavering and unsettled state of the 
language give double effect to the firm and stately march of tho 
verse, and make me dwell with a sort of tender interest on the diffi- 
culties and doubts of an earlier period of literature. .. . 

What sometimes surprises me in looking back to the past is, with 
the exception already stated, to find myself so little changed in the 
time. The same images and trains of thought stick by me: I have 
the same tastes, likings, sentiments, and wishes that I had then 
One great ground of confidence and support has, indeed, been struck 
from under my feet; but I have made it up to myself by proportion- 
able pertinacity of opinion. The success of the great cause to which 
I had vowed myself was to me more than all the world: I had a 
strength in its strength, a resource which I knew not of, till it failed 
me for the second time. 


‘*Fall’n was Glenartny’s stately tree ! 
Oh ! ne'er to see Lord Ronald more!” 


It was not till I saw the axe laid to the root that I found the 
full extent of what I had to lose and suffer. But my conviction of 
the right was only established by the triumph of the wrong; and 
my earliest hopes will be my last regrets. One source of this un- 
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bendingness (which some may call obstinacy) is, that, though living 
much alone, I have never worshipped the Echo. I see plainly enough 
that black is not white, that the grass is green, that kings are not 
their subjects; and, in such self-evident cases, do not think it neces- 
sary to collate my opinions with the received prejudices. In subtler 
questions, and matters that admit of doubt, as I do not impose my 
opinion on others without a reason, so I will not give up mine to 
them without a better reason; and a person calling me names, 
or giving himself airs of authority, does not convince me of his 
having taken more pains to find out the truth than I have, but 
the contrary.... 

In matters of taste and feeling, one proof that my conclusions 
have not been quite shallow or hasty is the circumstance of their 
having been lasting. I have the same favourite books, pictures, 
passages, that I ever had: I may therefore presume that they will 
last me my life—nay, I may indulge a hope that my thoughts will 
survive me. This continuity of impression is the only thing on which 
T pride myself. Even Lamb, whose relish of certain things is as keen 
and carnest as possible, takes a surfeit of admiration, and I should 
be afraid to ask about his select authors or particular friends after 
a lapse of ten years. As to myself, any one knows where to have 
me. What I have once made up my mind to, I abide by to the end 
of the chapter. One cause of my independence of opinion is, I be- 
lieve, the liberty I give to others, or the very diffidence and distrust 
of making converts. I should be an excellent man on a jury. I 
might say little, but should starve “the other eleven obstinate 
fellows” out. . . . I have not sought to make partisans, still less did 
I dream of making enemies; and have therefore kept my opinions 
myself, whether they were currently adopted or not. To get others 
to come into our ways of thinking, we must go over to theirs; and 
it is necessary to follow in order to lead. At the time I lived here 
formerly, I had no suspicion that I should ever become a voluminous 
writer, yet I had just the same confidence in my feelings before I had 
ventured to air them in public as I have now. Neither the outcry 
for or agarnst moves me a jot; I do not say that the one is not more 
agreeable than the other. 

Not far from the spot where I write, I first read Chaucer’s “ Flower 
and Leaf,” and was charmed with that young beauty, shrouded in 
her bower, and listening with ever-fresh delight to the repeated song 
of the nightingale close by her—the impression of the scene, the 
vernal landscape, the cool of the morning, the gushing notes of the 
songstress, 

‘“‘ And ayen methoughi she sung close by mine ear,” 
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is as vivid as if it had been of yesterday; and nothing can persuade 
me that that is not a fine poem. I do not find this impression con- 
veyed in Dryden’s version, and therefore nothing can persuade me 
that that is as fine. I used to walk out at this time with Mr. and 
Miss Lamb of an evening, to look at the Claude Lorraine skies over 
our heads melting from azure into purple and gold, and to gather 
mushrooms, that sprang up at our feet, to throw into our hashed 
mutton at supper. I was at that time an enthusiastic admirer of 
Claude, and could dwell for ever on one or two of the finest prints 
from him hung round my little room; the fleecy flocks, the bending 
trees, the winding streams, the groves, the nodding temples, the air- 
wove hills, and distant sunny vales; and tried to translate them 
into their lovely living hues. .. . 

It is in looking back to such scenes that I draw my best consola- 
tion for the future. Later impressions come and go, and serve to 
fill up the intervals; but these are my standing resource, my true 
classics. If I have had few real pleasures or advantages, my ideas, 
from their sinewy texture, have been to me in the nature of 
realities; and if I should not be able to add to the stock, 1 can 
live by husbanding the interest. As to my speculations, there is 
little to admire in them but my admiration of others; and whether 
they have an echo in time to come or not, I have Icarned to set 
a grateful value on the past, and am content to wind up the ac- 
count of what is personal only to myself and the immcdiate circle 
of objects in which I have moved, with an act of casy oblivion, 


** And curtain-close such scene from every future view.” 


THE SICK-CHAMBER. 


This is the last Essay which Hazlitt wrote—not many weeks before 
his death, apparently, It is now reprinted from The New Monthly 
Magazine, August 1830. He died on 18th September of the same year. 
It is remarkable that the two last lines of this his final contribution 
to literature should be a tribute to books :—‘‘ They are the first and 
last, the most home-felt, the most heart-felt, of all our enjoyments !’’] 


Waar a difference between this subject and my last—a “Free 
Admission!” Yet from the crowded theatre to the sick-chamber, 
from the noise, the glare, the keen delight, to the loneliness, the 
darkness, the dulness, and the pain, there is but one step. A 
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breath of air, an overhanging cloud effects it; and though the 
transition is made in an instant, it seems as if it would last for 
ever. A sudden illness not only puts a stop to the career of our 
triumphs and agreeable sensations, but blots out and cancels all 
recollection of and desire for them. We lose the relish of enjoy- 
ment; we are effectually cured of our romance. Our bodies are 
confined to our beds; nor can our thoughts wantonly detach 
themselves and take the road to pleasure, but turn back with 
doubt and loathing at the faint, evanescent phantom which has 
usurped its place. If the folding-doors of the imagination were 
thrown open or left ajar, so that from the disordered couch where 
we lay we could still hail the vista of the past or future, and see 
the gay and gorgeous visions floating at a distance, however denied 
to our embrace, the contrast, though mortifying, might have some- 
thing soothing in it, the mock-splendour might be the greater for 
the actual gloom: but the misery is, that we cannot conceive any- 
thing beyond or better than the present evil; we are shut up and 
spell-bound in that, the curtains of the mind are drawn close, we 
cannot escape from “the body of this death,” our souls are con- 
quered, dismayed, “cooped and cabined in,” and thrown with the 
lumber of our corporeal frames in one corner of a neglected and 
solitary room. We hate ourselves and everything else; nor does 
one ray of comfort “‘ peep through the blanket of the dark” to give 
us hope. How should we entertain the image of grace and beauty, 
when our bodies writhe with pai? To what purpose invoke the 
echo of some rich strain of music, when we ourselves can scarcely 
breathe? The very attempt is an impossibility. We give up the 
vain task of linking delight to agony, of urging torpor into ecstasy, 
which makes the very heart sick. We feel the present pain, and 
an impatient longing to get rid of it. This were indeed “a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished:” on this we are intent, in 
earnest, inexorable: all else is impertinence and folly; and could 
we but obtain ease (that goddess of the infirm and suffering) at 
any price, we think we could forswear all other joy and all other 
sorrows. Hoc erat in votis, All other things but our disorder and 
its cure seem less than nothing and vanity. It assumes a palpable 
form; it becomes a demon, a spectre, an incubus hovering over 
and oppressing us: we grapple with it: it strikes its fangs into ug, 
spreads its arms round us, infects us with its breath, glares upon 
us with its hideous aspect; we feel it take possession of every fibre 
and of every faculty; and we are at length so absorbed and fasci- 
nated by it, that we cannot divert our reflections from it for an 
instant, for all other things but pain (and that which we suffer 
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most acutely) appear to have lost their pith and power to interest. 
They are turned to dust and stubble. This is the reason of the 
fine resolutions we sometimes form in such cases, and of the vast 
superiority of a sick-bed to the pomps and thrones of the world. 
We easily renounce wine when we have nothing but the taste of 
physic in our mouths: the rich banquet tempts us not, when “our 
very gorge rises” within us: Love and Beauty fly from a bed 
twisted into a thousand folds by restless lassitude and tormenting 
cares: the nerve of pleasure is killed by the pains that shoot 
through the head or rack the limbs: an indigestion seizes you with 
its leaden grasp and giant force (down, Ambition!)—you shiver 
and tremble like a leaf in a fit of the ague (Avarice, let go your 
palsied hold!). We then are in the mood, without ghostly advice, 
to betake ourselves to the life of “hermit poor, 


‘* In pensive place ohscure,”— 


and should be glad to prevent the return of a fever raging in 
the blood by feeding on pulse and slaking our thirst at the limpid 
brook, These sudden resolutions, however, or “vows made in pain 
as violent and void,” are generally of short duration: the excess and 
the sorrow for it are alike selfish ; and those repentances which are 
the most loud and passionate are the surest to end speedily in a 
relapse ; for both originate in the same cause, the being engrossed 
by the prevailing feeling (whatever it may be), and an utter in- 
capacity to look beyond it. 


“The Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be: 
Tho Devil grew well, the Devil a monk was he !” 


It is amazing how little effect physical suffering or local circum- 
stances have upon the mind, except while we are subject to their 
immediate influence. While the impression lasts, they are every- 
thing: when it is gone, they are nothing. We toss and tumble 
about in a sick-bed; we lie on our right side, we then change to the 
left ; we stretch ourselves on our backs, we turn on our faces; we 
wrap ourselves up under the clothes to exclude the cold, we throw 
them off to escape the heat and suffocation; we grasp the pillow 
in agony, we fling ourselves out of bed, we walk up and down the 
room with hasty or feeble steps; we return into bed; we are worn 
out with fatigue and pain, yet can get no repose for the one, or 
intermission for the other; we summon all our patience, or give 
vent to passion and petty rage: nothing avails; we seem wedded to 
our disease, “like life and death in disproportion met;” we make 
new efforts, try new expedients, but nothing appears to shake it off, 
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or promise relief from our grim foe: it infixes its sharp sting into 
us, or overpowers us by its sickly and stunning weight: every 
moment is as much as we can bear, and yet there seems no end of 
our lengthening tortures; we are ready to faint with exhaustion, or 
work ourselves up to frenzy; we “trouble deaf Heaven with our 
bootless prayers;” we think our last hour is come, or peevishly 
wish it were, to put an end to this scene ; we ask questions as to the 
origin of evil and the necessity of pain; we “ moralise our com- 
plaints into a thousand similes;” we deny the use of medicine in 
toto, we have a full persuasion that all doctors are mad or knaves, 
that our object is to gain relief, and theirs (out of the perversity of 
human nature, or to seem wiser than we) to prevent it; we catechise 
the apothecary, rail at the nurse, and cannot so much as conceive 
the possibility that this state of things should not last for ever; we 
are even angry at those who would give us encouragement, as if 
they would make dupes or children of us; we might seek a release 
by poison, a halter, or the sword, but we have not strength of mind 
enough—our nerves are too shaken—to attempt even this poor 
revenge—when lo! a change comes, the spell falls off, and the next 
moment we forget all that has happened to us. No sooner does our 
disorder turn its back upon us than we laugh at it. The state we 
have been in sounds like a dream, a fable: health is the order of 
the day, strength is ours de jure and de facto; and we discard all 
uncalled-for evidence to the contrary with a smile of contemptuous 
incredulity, just as we throw our physic-bottles out of the window! 
T see (as L awake from a short, uneasy doze) a golden light shine 
through my white window-curtains on the opposite wall :—is it the 
dawn of a new day, or the departing light of evening? I do not 
well know, for the opium “they have drugged my posset with” 
nas made strange havoc with my brain, and I am uncertain whether 
time has stood still, or advanced, or gone backward. By “ puzzling 
oer the doubt,” my attention is drawn a little out of myself to 
external objects; and I consider whether it would not administer 
some relief to my monotonous languor if I could call up a vivid 
picture of an evening sky I witnessed a short while before, the 
white fleecy clouds, the azure vault, the verdant fields and balmy air. 
In vain! the wings of fancy refuse to mount from my bedside. 
The air without has nothing in common with the closeness within: 
the clouds disappear, the sky is instantly overcast and black. I 
walk out in this scene soon after I recover ; and with those favourite 
and well-known objects interposed, can no longer recall the tumbled 
pillow, the juleps or the labels, or the unwholesome dungeon in 
which I was before immured. What is contrary to our present 
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sensations or settled habits, amalgamates indifferently with our 
belief: the imagination rules over imaginary themes; the senses 
and custom have a narrower sway, and admit but one guest at a 
time. It is hardly to be wondered at that we dread physical 
calamities so little beforehand: we think no more of them the 
moment after they have happened. Out of sight, out of mind. This 
will perhaps explain why all actual punishment has so little effect ; 
it is a state contrary to nature, alien to the will. If it does not 
touch honour and conscience (and where these are not, how can it 
touch them?) it goes for nothing: and where these are, it rather 
sears and hardens them. The gyves, the cell, the meagre fare, the 
hard labour, are abhorrent to the mind of the culprit on whom 
they are imposed, who carries the love of liberty or indulgence to 
licentiousness ; and who throws the thought of them behind hin 
(the moment he can evade the penalty) with scorn and laughter, 


*‘ Like Samson his green wythes.”’ 


So, in travelling, we often meet with great fatigue and incon- 
venience from heat or cold, or other accidents, and resolve never to 
go a journey again; but we arc ready to set off on a new excursion 
to-morrow. We remember the landscape, the change of scene, the 
romantic expectation, and think no more ef the heat, the noise, and 
dust. The body forgets its grievances, till they recur; but imagina- 
tion, passion, pride, have a longer memory and quicker apprehensions. 
To the first the pleasure or the pain is nothing when once over; 
to the last it is only then that they begin to exist. The line in 
Metastasio, 

‘The worst of every evil is the fear,” 


is true only when applied to this latter sort —It is curious that, on 
coming out of a sick-room, where one has been pent some time, and 
grown weak and nervous, and looking at Nature for the first time, 
the objects that present themselves have a very questionable and 
spectral appearance; the people in the street resemble flies crawling 
about, and seem scarce half-alive. It is we who are just risen from 
a torpid and unwholesome state, and who impart our imperfect feel- 
inys of existence, health, and motion to others. Or it may be that 
the violence and exertion of the pain we have gone through make 
common every-day objects seem unreal and unsubstantial. It is 
not till we have established ourselves in form in the sitting-room, 
wheeled round the arm-chair to the fire (for this makes part of our 
reintroduction to the ordinary modes of being in all seasons), felt 
our appetite return, and taken up a book, that we can be con- 
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sidered as at all restored to ourselves, And even then our first 
sensations are rather empirical than positive; as after sleep we 
stretch out our hands to know whether we are awake. This is the 
time for reading. Books are then indeed “a world, both pure and 
good,” into which we enter with all our hearts, after our revival 
from illness and respite from the tomb, as with the freshness and 
novelty of youth. They are not merely acceptable as without too 
much exertion they pass the time and relieve ennui, but from a 
certain suspension and deadening of the passions, and abstraction 
from worldly pursuits, they may be said to bring back and be 
friendly to the guileless and enthusiastic tone of feeling with which 
we formerly read them. Sickness has weaned us pro tempore from 
contest and cabal; and we are fain to be docile and children again. 
All strong changes in our present pursuits throw us back upon the 
past. This is the shortest and most complete emancipation from 
our late discomfiture. We wonder that any one who has read “The 
History of a Foundling” should labour under an indigestion; nor 
do we comprehend how a perusal of the “ Faery Queen” should not 
ensure the true believer an uninterrupted succession of halcyon days. 
Present objects bear a retrospective meaning, and point to “a fore- 
gone conclusion, Returning back to life with half-strung nerves 
and shattered strength, we seem as when we first entered it with 
uncertain purposes and faltering aims. The machine has received a 
shock, and it moves on more tremulously than before, and not all at 
once in the beaten track. Startled at the approach of death, we 
are willing to get as far from it as we can by making a proxy of our 
former selves ; and finding the precarious tenure by which we hold 
existence, and its last sands running out, we gather up and make 
the most of the fragments that memory has stored up for us. 
Everything is seen through a medium of reflection and contrast. 
We hear the sound of merry voices in the street; and this carries 
us back to the recollections of some country-town or village-group— 


‘We see the children sporting on the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters roaring evermore.” 


A cricket chirps on the hearth, and we are reminded of Christmas 
gambols long ago. The very cries in the street seem to be of a 
former date; and the dry toast eats very much as it did—twenty 
years ago. A rose smells doubly sweet, after being stifled with 
tinctures and essences; and we enjoy the idea of a journey and an 
inn the more for having been bed-rid. But a book is the secret and 
sure charm to bring all these implied associations to a focus. I 
should prefer an old one, Mr. Lamb's favourite, the “ Journey to 
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Lisbon,” or the “ Decameron,” if I could get it; but if a new one, 
let it be “ Paul Clifford.” That book has the singular advantage of 
being written by a gentleman, and not about his own class. The 
characters he commemorates are every moment at fault between 
life and death, hunger and a forced loan on the public; and therefore 
the interest they take in themselves, and which we take in them, 
has no cant or affectation in it, but is “ lively, audible, and full of 
vent.” A set of well-dressed gentlemen picking their teeth with a 
graceful air after dinner, endeavouring to keep their cravats from 
the slightest discomposure, and saying the most insipid things in 
the most insipid manner, do not make a scene. Well, then, I have 
got the new paraphrase on the “ Beggar's Opera,” am fairly em- 
barked in it; and at the end of the first volume, where I am gallop- 
ing across the heath with the three highwaymen, while the moon is 
shining full upon them, feel my nerves so braced, and my spirits so 
exhilarated, that, to say truth, I am scarce sorry for the occasion 
that has thrown me upon the work and the author—have quite 
forgot my Sick-Room, and am more than half ready to recant the 
doctrine that a Free-Admission to the theatre is 


‘*The true pathos and sublime 
Of human life: ”—~ 


for I feel as I read, that if the stage shows us the masks of men and 
the pageant of the world, books let us into their souls and lay open 
to us the secrets of our own. They are the first and last, the most 
home-felt, the most heart-felt of all our enjoyments ! 


(Characteristics, in the Manner of Rochefoucald’s Maxims, 1823. Second 
Edition, with Preface by R. H. Horne, 1837. Third Edition, 1871, 
with the addition of Common-Places, from Hunt's Literary Examiner, 
1827, and Trifles Light as Air, from the Atlas newspaper, 1829.] 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


Wuat makes it so difficult to do justice to others is, that we are 
hardly sensible of merit unless it falls in with our own views and 
line of pursuit ; and where this 1s the case it interferes with our own 
pretentions. To be forward to praise others implies either great 
eminence, that can afford to part with applause, or great quickness 
of discernment, with confidence in our own judgments; or great 
sincerity and love of truth, getting the better of our self-love. 
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Envy is a littleness of soul, which cannot see beyond a certain 
point, and if it does not occupy the whole space feels itself excluded. 


We are more jealous of frivolous accomplishments with brilliant 
success, than of the most estimable qualities without it. Dr. John- 
son envied Garrick, whom he despised, and ridiculed Goldsmith, 
whom he loved. 


Some there are who can only find out in us those good qualities 
which nobody else has discovered: as there are others who make 
a point of crying up our deserts, after all the rest of the world have 
agreed to do so. The first are patrons, not friends: the last are not 
friends, but sycophants. 


We judge of others for the most part by their good opinion 
of themselves: yet nothing gives such offence, or creates so many 
enemies, as that extreme self-complacency or superciliousness of 
manner, which appears to set the opinion of every one else at defiance. 


The surest way to make ourselves agrecable to others is by 
seeming to think them so. If we appear fully sensible of their 
good qualities, they will not complain of the want of them in us, 


Silence is one great art of conversation. He is not a fool who 
knows when to hold his tongue; and a person may gain credit for 
sense, eloquence, wit, who merely says nothing to lessen the opinion 
which others have of these qualitics in themselves. 


We sometimes hate those who differ from us in opinion worse 
than we should for an attempt to injure us in the most serious 
point. A favourite theory is a possession for life; and we resent 
any attack upon it proportionably. 


Simplicity of character is the natural result of profound thought. 


There is neither so much vice nor so much virtue in the world as 
it might appear at first sight that there is, Many people commit 
actions that they hate, as they affect virtues that they laugh at, 
merely because others do so. 
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We are never so much disposed to quarrel with others as when 
we are dissatisfied with ourselves. 


A person who talks with equal vivacity on every subject, excites 
no interest in any. Repose is as necessary in conversation as In 4 
picture. 


Surly natures have more pleasure in disobliging others than in 
serving themselves. 





People in general consult their prevailing humour or ruling 
passion (whatever it may be) much more than their interest. 


The throwing out malicious imputations against any character 
Jeaves a stain which no after-reputation can wipe out. To create 
an unfavourable impression, it is not necessary that certain things 
should be true, but that they have been said. The imagination is 
of so delicate a texture, that even words wound it. 


Want of principle is power. Truth and honesty set a limit to 
our efforts, which impudence and hypocrisy easily overleap. 


We find persons who are actuated in all their tastes and feelings 
by a spirit of contradiction. They like nothing that other people 
do, and have a natural aversion to whatever is agreeable in itself. 
They read books that no one else reads, and are delighted with 
passages that no one understands but themselves. They only arrive 
at beauties through faults and difficulties, and all their conceptions 
are brought to light by a sort of Coesarean process. 


It is a fine remark of Rousseau’s that the best of us differ from 
others in fewer particulars than we agree with them in. The dif- 
ference between a tall and a short man is only a few inches, whereas 
they are both several feet high. So a wise or learned man knows 
many things of which the vulgar are ignorant; but there is a still 
greater number of things the knowledge of which they share in 
common with him. 


To be capable of steady friendship or lasting love, are the two 
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greatest proofs, not only of goodness of heart, but of strength of 
mind. 


To think ill of mankind, and not wish ill to them, is perhaps the 
highest wisdom and virtue. 


There is nothing that I so hate as I do to hear a commonplace 
set up against a feeling of truth and nature. 


The best kind of conversation is that which is made up of observa- 
tions, reflections, and anecdotes. A string of stories without appli- 
cation is as tiresome as a long-winded argument. 





The greatest offence against virtue is to speak ill of it. To re- 
commend certain things is worse than to practise them. There 
may be an excuse for the last in the frailty of passion; but the 
former can arise from nothing but an utter depravity of disposi- 
tion. Any one may yield to temptation, and yet feel a sincere love 
and aspiration after virtue; but he who maintains vice in theory, 
has not even the idea or capacity for virtue in his mind. Men err: 
fiends only make a mock at goodness, 


Health and good-temper are the two greatest blessings in life. In 
all the rest men are equal, or find an equivalent. 


The best lesson we can learn from witnessing the folly of mankind 
is not to irritate ourselves against it. 


When we hear complaints of the wretchedness or vanity of human 
life, the proper answer to them would be, that there is hardly any 
one who at some time or other has not been in love. If we consider 
the high abstraction of this feeling, its depth, its purity, its voluptuous 
refinement, even in the meanest breast, how sacred and how sweet it 
is, this alone may reconcile us to the lot of humanity. That drop of 
balm turns the bitter cup to a delicious nectar— 


** And vindicates the ways of God to man.” 


We are very much what others think of us. The reception our 
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observations meet with gives us courage to proceed or damps our 
efforts, A man is a wit and a philosopher in one place who dares 
not open his mouth and is considered as a blockhead in another. 
In some companies nothing will go down but coarse practical 
jests, while the finest remark or sarcasm would be disregarded. 


People sometimes complain that you do not talk, when they 
have not given you an opportunity to utter a word for a whole 
evening. The real ground of disappointment has been, that you 
have not shown a sufticient degree of attention to what they have said, 


The seat of knowledge is in the head; of wisdom, in the heart. 
We are sure to judge wrong if we do not feel right. 


An honest man speaks truth, though it may give offence; a vain 
man, i” order that it may. 


He will never have true friends who is afraid of making enemies. 


The way to procure insults is to submit to them. A man meets 
with no more respect than he exacts. 


Those who can command themselves command others. 
The last pleasure in life is the sense of discharging our duty. 


Those who are fond of setting things to rights have no great 
objection to seeing them wrong. There is often a good deal of 
spleen at the bottom of benevolence. 


There are some persons who never succeed, from being too 
indolent to undertake anything; and others who regularly fail, 
because the instant they find success in their power, they grow 
indifferent and give over the attempt. 


COMMONPLACES. 


Tue art of life is to know how to enjoy a little and to endure much. 


Liberty is the only true riches: of all the rest we are at onca 
the masters and the slaves, 
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[Essays on the Fine Arts, by William Hazlitt, edited by W. C. Hazlitt, 1873. 
This volume consists of a reprint of almost all Hazlitt’s writings on 
Art, included among his miscellaneous essays. Some of them are 
from periodicals long since extinct. It also contains a reprint 
of two special works: Sketches of the Principal Picture Galleries in 
England, 1824, and The Fine Arts, an article contributed to the 
Seventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica (first separately 
published along with the article Painting by B, R. Haydon, in 1838). 
Three articles are given from Hazlitt’s contributions to the Hdin- 
burgh Review,—on Sir Joshua Reynolds, Salvator Rosa, and Flaxman, 
the sculptor. The collection would have been more complete had it 
included the Essays, ‘‘ On the Works of Hogarth; On the Grand and 
Familiar Style of Painting,” “On the Pleasure of Painting,” “Ona 
Landscape of Nicholas Poussin,” “On Certain Inconsistencies in Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ Discourses,” and ‘‘ On the Progress of Art,” which 
appeared in The English Comie Writers, Table- Talk, and other volumes, 


THE WORKS OF HOGARTH; ON THE GRAND AND 
FAMILIAR STYLE OF PAINTING. 


{This Essay will be found in its complete form in Lectures on the English 
Comic Writers, Although this and the succeeding paper are not included in 
the volume, Essays on The Fine Arts, described above, I here reprint a con- 
siderable portion of both ; this being their most suitable place, ] 


IF the quantity of amusement, or of mattcr for more serious reflec- 
tion which their works have afforded, is that by which we are to 
judge of precedence among the intellectual benefactors of mankind, 
there are, perhaps, few persons who can put in a stronger claim 
to our gratitude than Hogarth. It is not hazarding too much to 
assert, that he was one of the greatest comic geniuses that ever 
lived, and he was certainly one of the most extraordinary men this 
country has produced. The wonderful knowledge which he pos- 
sessed of human life and manners is only to be surpassed (if it can 
be) by the power of invention with which he has combined and con- 
trasted his materials in the most ludicrous and varied points of 
view, and by the mastery of execution with which he has embodied 
and made tangible the very thoughts and passing movements of the 
mind. Critics sometimes object to the style of Hogarth’s pictures, 
or to the class to which they belong. First, he belongs to no class, 
or, if he does, it is to the same class as Fielding, Smollett, Vanbrugh 
and Moliére. Besides, the merit of his pictures does not depend on 
the nature of the subject, but on the knowledge displayed of it, on 
the number of ideas they excite, on the fund of thought and observas 
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tion contained in them. They are to be studied as works of science 
as well as of amusement; they satisfy our love of truth; they fill 
up the void in the mind; they form a series of plates in natural his- 
tory, and of that most interesting part of natural history, the history 
of our own species. Make what deductions you please for the vul- 
garity of the subject, yet in the research, the profundity, the absolute 
truth and precision of the delineation of character; in the inven- 
tion of incident, in wit and humour; in the life with which they 
are “instinct in every part ;” in everlasting variety and originality, 
they never have been, and probably never will be, surpassed. They 
stimulate the faculties as well as soothe them. ‘“ Other pictures we 
see, Hogarth’s we read.”* .. . 

What distinguishes his compositions from all others of the same 
general kind is, that they are equally remote from caricature and 
from mere still life. It, of course, happens in subjects taken from 
common life, that the painter can procure real models, and he 
can get them to sit as long as he pleases. Hence, in general, those 
attitudes and expressions have been chosen which could be assumed 
the longest; and in imitating which the artist, by taking pains and 
time, might produce almost as complete fac-stmiles as he could of 
a flower or a flower-pot, of a damask curtain or a china vase. The 
copy was as perfect and as uninteresting in the one case as in the 
other. On the contrary, subjects of drollery and ridicule affording 
frequent examples of strange deformity and peculiarity of features, 
these have been eagerly seized by another class of artists, who, with- 
out subjecting themselves to the laborious drudgery of the Dutch 
school and their imitators, have produced our popular caricatures 
by rudely copying or exaggerating the casual irregularities of the 
human countenance. Hogarth has equally avoided the faults of 
both these styles so as to give to the productions of his pencil 
equal solidity and effect. For his faces go to the very verge 
of caricature, and yet never (I believe in any single instance) go 
beyond it: they take the very widest latitude, and yet we always 
see the links which bind them to nature: they bear all the marks 
and carry all the conviction of reality with them, as if we had seen 
the actual faces for the first time, from the precision, consistency, 
and good sense with which the whole and every part is made out. 
They exhibit the most uncommon features with the most uncommon 
expressions, but which yet are as familiar and intelligible as possible, 
because, with all the boldness, they have all the truth, of nature. 
Hogarth has left behind him as many of these memorable faces in 
their memorable moments as, perhaps, most of us remember in the 


* See the admirable Essay on the Genius of Hogarth by Charles Lamb, 
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course of our lives, and has thus doubled the quantity of our expo- 
rience. ... 

I have promised to say something in this Lecture on the difference 
between the grand and familiar style of painting ; and I shall throw 
out what imperfect hints I have been able to collect on this subject, 
so often attempted, and never yet succeeded in, taking the examples 
and illustrations from Hogarth, that is, from what he possessed or 
wanted in each kind. 

And first, the difference is not that between imitation and inven- 
tion; for there is as much of this last quality in Hogarth as in any 
painter or poet whatever. As, for example, to take two of his pic- 
tures only, I mean the “ Enraged Musician” and the “ Gin Lane;” in 
one of which every conceivable variety of disagreeable and discor- 
dant sound—the razor-grinder turning his wheel; the boy with his 
drum, and the girl with her rattle momentarily suspended ; the pursui- 
vant blowing his horn; the shrill milkwoman ; the inexorable ballad- 
singer, with her squalling infant ; the pewterer’s shop close by; the 
fishwomen; the chimney-sweepers at the top of a chimney, and the 
two cats in melodious concert on the ridge of the tiles; with the 
bells ringing in the distance, as we see by the flags flying ;—and in 
the other, the complicated forms and signs of death and ruinous 
decay—the woman on the stairs of the bridge asleep, letting her 
child fall over; her ghastly companion opposite, next to death’s 
door, with hollow, famished cheeks and staring ribs; the dog fight- 
ing with the man for the bare shin-bone; the man hanging himself 
in a garret ; the female corpse put into a coffin by the parish beadle ; 
the men marching after a funeral, seen through a broken wall in the 
background ; and the very houses recling as if drunk and tumbling 
about the ears of the infatuated victims below, the pawnbroker's 
being the only one that stands firm and unimpaired—enforce the 
moral meant to be conveyed by each of these pieces with a richness 
and research of combination and artful contrast not easily paralleled 
in any production of the pencil or the pen. The clock pointing to 
four in the morning, in “ Modern Midnight Conversation,” just as the 
immovable Parson Ford is filling out another glass from a brimming 
punch-bowl, while most of his companions, with the exception of 
the sly lawyer, are falling around him “ like leaves in October ;” 
and again, the extraordinary mistake of the man leaning against the 
post, in the “Lord Mayor’s Procession,” show a mind capable of seiz- 
ing the most rare and transient coincidences of things, of imagining 
what either never happened at all, or of instantly fixing on and 
applying to its purpose what never happened but once. So far, 
the invention shown in the gieat style of painting is poor in the 
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comparison. Indeed, grandeur is supposed (whether rightly or 
not I shall not here inquire) to imply a simplicity inconsistent 
with this inexhaustible variety of incident and circumstantial 
detail. 

Secondly, the difference between the ideal and familiar stylo is not 
to be explained by the difference between the genteel and vulgar, 
for it is evident that Hogarth was almost as much at home in the 
genteel comedy as in the broad farce of his pictures. He excelled 
not only in exhibiting the coarse humours and disgusting incidents 
of low life, but in exhibiting the vices, follies, and frivolity of the 
fashionable manners of his time: his fine ladies hardly yield the 
palm to his waiting-maids, and his lords and his footmen are on a 
respectable footing of equality. There is no want, for example, in 
the “ Marriage-a-la~-Mode,” or in “Taste in High Life,” of affectation 
verging into idiotism, or of languid sensibility that might— 


‘* Die of a rose in aromatic pain,” 


In short, Hogarth was a painter not of low, but of actual life; and 
the ridiculous and prominent features of high or low life, of tho 
great vulgar or the small, lay equally open to him. The Country 
Girl, in the first plate of the “ Harlot’s Progress,” coming out of the 
waggon, is not more simple and ungainly than the same figure, in 
the second, is thoroughly initiated into the mysteries of her art, and 
suddenly accomplished in all the airs and graces of affectation, case, 
and impudence. The affected languor and imbecility of the same 
girl afterwards, when put to beat hemp in Bridewell, is exactly in 
keeping with the character she had been taught to assume. Sir 
Joshua could do nothing like it in his line of portrait, which dif- 
fered chiefly in the background. The fine gentleman at his levee, 
in the “ Rake’s Progress,” is also a complete model of a person of rank 
and fortune, surrounded by needy and worthless adventurers, fiddlers, 
poetasters, and virtuosi, as was the custom in those days. Lord 
Chesterfield himself would not have been disgraced by sitting for it. 
J might multiply examples to show that Hogarth was not charac- 
teristically deficient in that kind of elegance which arises from an 
habitual attention to external appearance and deportment. I will 
only add as instances, among his women, the two elégantes in the 
Bedlam scene, who are dressed (allowing for the difference of not 
quite a century) in the manner of Ackerman’s dresses for May ; and 
among the men, the Lawyer in “ Modern Midnight Conversation,” 
whose gracious significant leer and sleek lubricated countenance 
exhibit all the happy finesse of his profession, when a silk gown has 
been added, or is likely to be added, to it; and several figures in the 
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“Cockpit,” who are evidently, at the first glance, gentlemen of the old 
school, and where the mixture of the blacklegs with the higher 
character is a still further test of the discriminating skill of the 
painter. 


ON THE PLEASURE OF PAINTING. 
[This Essay will be found in its complete form in Yable-Talk.] 


“TERE is a pleasure in painting which none but painters know.” 
In writing, you have to contend with the world; in painting, you 
have only to carry on a friendly strife with Nature. You sit down 
to your task, and are happy. From the moment that you take up 
the pencil, and look Nature in the face, you are at peace with your 
own heart. No angry passions rise to disturb the silent progress of 
the work, to shake the hand, or dim the brow: no irritable humours 
are sct afloat: you have no absurd opinions to combat, no point to 
strain, no adversary to crush, no fool to annoy—you are actuated 
by fear or favour to no man. There is “no juggling here,” no 
sophistry, no intrigue, no tampering with the evidence, no attempt 
to make black white, or white black: but you resign yourself into 
the hands of a greater power, that of Nature, with the simplicity of 
a child, and the devotion of an enthusiast—“ study with joy her 
manner, and with rapture taste her style.” The mind is calm, and 
full at the same time. The hand and eye are equally employed. 
In tracing the commonest object, a plant or the stump of a tree, 
you learn something every moment. You perceive unexpected difter- 
ences, and discover likenesses where you looked for no such thing, 
You try to set down what you see—find out your error and correct 
it. You need not play tricks, or purposely mistake: with all your 
pains, you are still far short of the mark. Patience grows out of 
the endloss pursuit, and turns it into a luxury. A streak in a flower, 
a wrinkle in a leaf, a tinge in a cloud, a stain in an old wall or ruin 
grey, are seized with avidity as the spolia opima of this sort of 
mental warfare, and furnish out labour for another half-day. The 
hours pass away untold, without chagrin, and without weariness}; 
nor would you ever wish to pass them otherwise. Innocence is 
joined with industry, pleasure with business; and the mind is 
satisfied, though it is not engaged in thinking or in doing any 
mischief... . 

After I have once written on a subject, it goes out of my mind: 
my feelings about it have been mclted down into words, and them 
I forget. I have, as it were, discharged my memory of its old 
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habitual reckoning, and rubbed out the score of real sentiment. 
For the future, it exists only for the sake of others.—But I cannot 
say, from my own experience, that the same process takes place 
in transferring our ideas to canvas; they gain more than they 
lose in the mechanical transformation. One is never tired of paint- 
ing, because you have to set down not what you kmew already 
but what you have just discovered. In the former case, you trans- 
late feelings into words; in the latter, names into things. There 
is a continual creation out of nothing going on. With every stroke 
of the brush, a new field of inquiry is laid open; new difficulties 
arise, and new triumphs are prepared over them. By comparing 
the imitation with the original, you see what you have done, and 
how much you have still to do. The test of the senses is severer 
than that of fancy, and an overmatch even for the delusions of 
our self-love. One part of a picture shames another, and you de- 
termine to paint up to yourself, if you cannot como up to nature. 
Every object becomes lustrous from the light thrown back upon 
it by the mirror of art: and by the aid of the pencil we may be 
said to touch and handle the objects of sight. The air-drawn 
visions that hover on the verge of existence have a bodily presence 
given them on the canvas: the form of beauty is changed into a 
substance: the dream and the glory of the universe is made 
“palpable to feeling as to sight.”—And see! a rainbow starts from 
the canvas, with all its humid train of glory, as if it were drawn 
from its cloudy arch in heaven. The spangled landscape glitters 
with drops of dew after the shower. The “ fleecy fools” show their 
coats in the gleams of the setting sun. The shepherds pipe their 
farewell notes in the fresh evening air. And is this bright vision 
made from a dead dul] blank, like a bubble reflecting the mighty 
fubric of the universe? Who would think this miracle of Rubens’ 
pencil possible to be performed? ‘Who, having seen it, would not 
spend his life to do the like? See how the rich fallows, the baro 
stubble-field, the scanty harvest-home, drag in Rembrandt's land- 
scapes! How often have I looked at them and nature, and tried 
to do the same, till the very “light thickened,” and there was an 
earthiness in the feeling of the air! There is no end of the refine- 
ments of art and nature in this respect. One may look at the 
misty glimmering horizon till the eye dazzles and the imagination 
is lost, in hopes to transfer the whole interminable expanse at one 
blow upon the canvas. Wilson said, he used to try to paint the 
effect of the motes dancing in the setting sun. At another time, 
a friend, coming into his painting-room when he was sitting on the 
ground in a melancholy posture, observed that his picture looked 
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like a landscape after a shower: he started up with the greatest 
delight, and said, “That is the effect I intended to produce, but 
thought I had failed.” Wilson was neglected; and, by degrees, 
neglected his art to apply himself to brandy. His hand became 
unsteady, so that it was only by repeated attempts that he could 
reach the place, or produce the effect he aimed at; and when he had 
done a little to a picture, he would say to any acquaintance who 
chanced to drop in, “I have painted enough for one day: come, 
let us somewhere.” It was not so Claude left his pictures, or his 
studies on the banks of the Tiber, to go in search of other enjoy- 
ments, or ceased to gaze upon the glittering sunny vales and 
distant hills; and while his eye drank in the clear sparkling hues 
and lovely forms of nature, his hand stamped them on the lucid 
canvas to last there for ever! One of the most delightful parts 
of my life was one fine summer, when I used to walk out of an 
evening to catch the last light of the sun, gemming the green 
slopes or russet lawns, and gilding tower or tree, while the blue 
sky gradually turning to purple and gold, or skirted with dusky 
prey, hung its broad marble pavement over all, as we see it in 
the great master of Italian landscape. But to come to a more 
particular explanation of the subject :— 

The first head I ever tried to paint was an old woman with 
the upper part of the face shaded by her bonnet, and I certainly 
laboured [at] it with great perseverance. It took me numberless 
sittings to do it. I have it by me still, and somctimes look at it 
with surprise, to think how much pains were thrown away to little 
purpose,—yet not altogether in vain if it taught me to see good 
in everything, and to know that there is nothing vulgar in nature 
seen with the eye of science or of true art. Refinement creates 
beauty everywhere: it is the grossness of the spectator that dis- 
covers nothing but grossness in the object. Be this as it may, 
T spared no pains to do my best. If art was long, I thought that 
life was so too at that moment. I got in the general effect the 
first day; and pleased and surprised enough I was at my success. 
The rest was a work of time—of weeks and months (if need were), 
of patient toil and careful finishing. I had seen an old head by 
Rembrandt at Burleigh House, and if I could produce a head at 
all like Rembrandt in a year, in iny lifetime, it would be glory 
and felicity and wealth and fame enough for me! The head I 
had seen at Burleigh was an exact and wonderful fac-simile of 
nature, and I resolved to make mine (as nearly as I could) an 
exact fac-simile of nature. I did not then, nor do I now, believe, 
with Sir Joshua, that the perfection of art consists in giving 
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general appearances without individual details, but in giving 
general appearances with individual details. Otherwise, I had 
done my work the first day. But I saw something more in nature 
than general effect, and I thought it worth my while to give it in 
the picture. There was a gorgeous effect of light and shade: but 
there was a delicacy as well as depth in the chiaro scuro which I was 
bound to follow into all its dim and scarce perceptible variety of 
tone and shadow. Then I had to make the transition from a strony 
light to as dark a shade, preserving the masses, but gradually soften- 
ing off the intermediate parts. It was so in nature; the difficulty 
was to make it so in the copy. I tried, and failed again and again; 
I strove harder, and succeeded as I thought. The wrinkles in Rem- 
brandt were not hard lines, but broken and irregular. I saw the 
same appearance in nature, and strained every nerve to give it. If 
I could hit off this edgy appearance, and insert the reflected light 
in the furrows of old age in half a morning, I did not think I had 
lost a day. Beneath the shrivelled yellow parchment look of the 
skin, there was here and there a streak of the blood-colour tinging 
the face; this I made a point of conveying, and did not cease to 
compare what I saw with what I did (with jealous lynx-eyed watch- 
fulness) till I succeeded to the best of my ability and judgment. 
How many revisions were there! How many attempts to catch an 
expression which I had seen the day before! How often did we try 
to get the old position, and wait for the return of the same light! 
There was a puckering-up of the lips, a cautious introversion of 
the eye under the shadow of the bonnet, indicative of the feeble- 
ness and suspicion of old age, which at last we managed, after many 
trials and some quarrels, to a tolerable nicety. The picture was 
never finished, and I might have gone on with it to the present 
hour. I used to set it on the ground when my day’s work was 
done, and saw revealed to me with swimming eyes the birth of new 
hopes, and of a new world of objects. The painter thus learns to 
look at nature with different eyes. He before saw her “as in a glass 
darkly, but now face to face.” He understands the texture and 
meaning of the visible universe, and “sees into the life of things,” 
not by the help of mechanical instruments, but of the improved 
exercise of his faculties, and an intimate sympathy with nature. 
The meanest thing is not lost upon him, for he looks at it with an 
eye to itself, not merely to his own vanity or interest, or the opinion 
of the world. Even where there is neither beauty nor use—if that 
ever were—still there is truth, and a sufficient source of gratification 
in the indulgence of curiosity and activity of mind. The humblest 
painter is a true scholar; and the best of scholars—the scholar of 
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nature. For myself, and for the real comfort and satisfaction of 
the thing, I had rather have been Jan Steen, or Gerard Dow, than 
the greatest casuist or philologer that ever lived. The painter 
does not view things in clouds or “mist, the common gloss of theo- 
logians,” but applies the same standard of truth and disinterested 
spirit of inquiry, that influence his daily practice, to other subjects. 
He perceives form, he distinguishes character. He reads men and 
books with an intuitive eye. He is a critic as well as a connoisseur. 
The conclusions he draws are clear and convincing, because they are 
taken from the things themselves. He is not a fanatic, a dupe, or 
a slave; for the habit of seeing for himself also disposes him to 
judge for himself. The most sensible men I know (taken as a class) 
are painters; that is, they are the most lively observers of what 
passes In the world about them, and the closest observers of what 
passes in their own minds. From their profession they in general 
mix more with the world than authors; and if they have not the 
same fund of acquired knowledge, are obliged to rely more on in- 
dividual sagacity. I might mention the names of Opie, Fuseli, 
Northcote, as persons distinguished for striking description and 
acquaintance with the subtle traits of character. Painters in or- 
dinary society, or in obscure situations where their value is not 
known, and they are treated with neglect and indifference, have 
sometimes a forward self-sufticiency of manner; but this is not so 
much their fault as that of others. Perhaps their want of regular 
education may also be in fault in such cases. .. . 

Besides the exercise of the mind, painting exercises the body. It 
is a incchanical as well as a liberal art. To do anything, to dig 
«hole in the ground, to plant a cabbage, to hit a mark, to move 
a shuttle, to work a pattern,—in a word, to attempt to produce 
any effect, and to succeed, has something in it that gratifies the 
leve of power, and carries off the restless activity of the mind of 
man, Indolence is a delightful but distressing state; we must 
be doing something to be happy. Action is no less necessary than 
thought to the instinctive tendencies of the human frame; and 
painting combines them both incessantly. The hand furnishes 
a practical test of the correctness of the eye; and the eye, thus 
admonished, imposes fresh tasks of skill and industry upon the 
hand, Every stroke tells, as the verifying of a new truth; and 
every new observation, the instant it is made, passes into an act 
and emanation of the will. Every step is nearer what we wish, 
and yet there is always more to do. In spite of the facility, the 
fluttering grace, the evanescent hues, that play round the pencil 
of Rubens and Vandyke, however I may admire, I do not envy 
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them this power so much as I do the slow, patient, laborious 
execution of Correggio, Leonardo da Vinci, and Andrea del Sarto, 
where every touch appears conscious of its charge, emulous of 
truth, and where the painful artist has so distinctly wrought, 


‘¢That you might almost say his picture thought !” 


In the one case, the colours seem breathed on the canvas as if 
by magic, the work and the wonder of a moment; in tho other, 
they seem inlaid in the body of the work, and as if it took the 
artist years of unremitting labour, and of delightful never-ending 
progress to perfection. Who would wish ever to come to the close 
of such works,—not to dwell on them, to return to them, to be 
wedded to them to the last? Rubens, with his florid, rapid style, 
complained that when he had just learned his art, he should be 
forced to die. Leonardo, in the slow advances of his, had lived 
long enough! 

Painting is not, like writing, what is properly understood by 
a sedentary employment. It requires not, indeed, a strong, but 
a continued and steady exertion of muscular power. The precision 
and delicacy of the manual operation makes up for the want of 
vehemence, — as to balance himself for any time in the same 
position the rope-dancer must strain every nerve. Painting for 
# whole morning gives one as excellent an appetito for one’s dinner 
as old Abraham Tucker acquired for his by riding over Banstead 
Downs. It is related of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that “he took no 
other exercise than what he used in his painting-room,’—the writer 
means, in walking backwards and forwards to look at his picturo; 
but the act of painting itself, of laying on the colour. in the proper 
place and proper quantity, was a much harder exercise than this 
alternate receding from and returning to the picture. This last 
would be rather a relaxation and relief than an effort. It is not 
to be wondered at, that an artist like Sir Joshua, who delighted 
so much in the sensual and practical part of his art, should havo 
found himself at a considerable loss when the decay of his sight 
precluded him, for the last year or two of his life, from the follow- 
ing up of his profession, — “the source,” according to his own 
remark, “of thirty years’ uninterrupted enjoyment and prosperity 
to him.” It is only those who never think at all, or else who have 
accustomed themselves to brood incessantly on abstract ideas, that 
never feel ennwt. 

To give one instance more, and then I will have done with this 
rambling discourse. One of my first attempts was a picture of 
my father, who was then in a green old age, with strongly-marked 
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features, and scarred with the small-pox. I drew it out with a 
broad light crossing the face, looking down, with spectacles on, 
reading. The book was Shaftesbury’s “Characteristics,” in a fine 
old binding, with Gribelin’s etchings. My father would as lieve 
it had been any other book; but for him to read was to be content, 
was “riches fineless.” The sketch promised well; and I set to work 
to finish it, determined to spare no time nor pains. My father 
was willing to sit as long as I pleased; for there is a natural desire 
in the mind of man to sit for one’s picture, to be the object of 
continued attention, to have one’s likeness multiplied; and besides 
his satisfaction in the picture, he had some pride in the artist, 
though he would rather I should have written a sermon than 
painted like Rembrandt or like Raphael. Those winter days, with 
the gleams of sunshine coming through the chapel-windows, and 
cheered by the notes of the robin-redbreast in our garden (that 
“ever in the haunch of winter sings”),—as my afternoon’s work 
drew to a close,—were among the happiest of my life. When I 
gave the effect I intended to any part of the picture for which 
I had prepared my colours; when I imitated the roughness of the 
skin by a lucky stroke of the pencil; when I hit the clear pearly 
tone of a vein; when I gave the ruddy complexion of health, the 
blood circulating under the broad shadows of one side of the face, 
I thought my fortune made; or rather it was already more than 
made, in my fancying that I might one day be able to say with 
Corregzio, “ I also am a painter!” It was an idle thought, a boy’s 
conceit; but it did not make me less happy at the time. I used 
regularly to set my work in the chair to look at it through the 
long evenings; and many a time did I return to take leave of it 
before I could go to bed at night. I remember sending it with 
a throbbing heart to the Exhibition, and seeing it hung up there 
by the side of one of the Honourable Mr. Skeffington (now Sir 
George). There was nothing in common between them, but that 
they were the portraits of two very good-natured men, I think, 
but am not sure, that I finished this portrait (or another after- 
wards) on the same day that the news of the battle of Austerlitz 
came; I walked out in the afternoon, and as I returned, saw the 
evening star set over a poor man’s cottage with other thoughts 
and feelings than I shall ever have again. Oh for the revolution 
of the great Platonic year, that those times might come over 
again! I could sleep out the three hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand intervening years very contentedly!—The picture is left: the 
table, the chair, the window where I learned to construe Livy, 
the chapel where my father preached, remain where they were; 
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but he himself is gone to rest, full of years, of faith, of hope, and 
charity ! 

The painter not only takes a delight in nature, he has a new and 
exquisite source of pleasure opened to him in the study and contem- 
plation of works of art— 


“ Whate’er Lorraine light touch'd with soft’ning hue, 
Or sayage Rosa dash’d, or learned Poussin drew." 


He turns aside to view a country gentleman's seat with eager looks, 
thinking it may ‘contain some of the rich products of art. There is 
an air round Lord Radnor’s park, for there hang the two Claudes, 
the “ Morning and Evening of the Roman Empire ”—round Wilton 
House, for there is Vandyke’s picture of the Pembroke family— 
round Blenheim, for there is his picture of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s children, and the most magnificent collection of Rubenses in 
the world—at Knowsley, for there is Rembrandt’s “ Handwriting on 
the Wall”—and at Burleigh, for there are some of Guido’s angelic 
heads. The young artist makes a pilgrimage to each of these places, 
eyes them wistfully at a distance, “bosomed high in tufted trees,” 
and feels an interest in them of which the owner is scarce conscious: 
he enters the well-swept walks and echoing archways, passes the 
threshold, is led through wainscoted rooms, is shown the furniture, 
the rich hangings, the tapestry, the massy services of plate—an<, at 
last, is ushered into the room where his treasure is, the idol of his 
vows—some speaking face or bright landscape! It is stamped on 
his brain, and lives there thenceforward, a tally for nature and a 
test of art. He furnishes out the chambers of the mind from the 
spoils of time, picks and chooses which shall have the best places— 
nearest his heart. He goes away richer than he came, richer than 
the possessor; and thinks that he may one day return, when he 
perhaps shall have done something like them, or even from failure 
shall have learned to admire truth and genius more, 

My first initiation in the mysteries of the art was at the Orleans 
Gallery: it was there I formed my taste, such as it is; so that I am 
irreclaimably of the old school in painting. I was staggered when I 
saw the works there collected, and looked at them with wondering 
and with longing eyes. A mist passed away from my sight: the 
scales fell off. A new sense came upon me, a new heaven and a new 
earth stood before me. I saw the soul speaking in the face—“ hands 
that the rod of empire had swayed” in mighty ages past—“ a forked 
mountain or blue promontory,” 


-‘‘ with trees upon't 
That nod unto the world, and mock our eyes with air,” 
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Old Time had unlocked his treasures, and Fame stood portress at 
the door. We had all heard of the names of Titian, Raphael, Guido, 
Domenichino, the Caracci—but to see them face to face, to be in 
the same room with their deathless productions, was like breaking 
some mighty spell—was almost an effect of necromancy! From that 
time I lived in a world of pictures. Battles, sieges, speeches in 
Parliament seemed mere idle noise and fury, “signifying nothing,” 
compared with those mighty works and dreaded names that spoke 
to me in the eternal silence of thought. This was the more remark- 
able, as it was but a short time before that I was not only totally 
ignorant of, but insensible to, the beauties of art. As an instance, 
I remember that one afternoon I was reading “The Provoked 
Husband ” with the highest relish, with a green woody landscape of 
Ruysdael or Hobbima just before me, at which I looked off the book 
now and then, and wondered what there could be in that sort of 
work to satisfy or delight the mind—at the same time asking my- 
self, as a speculative question, whether I should ever feel an interest 
in it like what I took in reading Vanbrugh and Cibber ? 

I had made some progress in painting when I went to the Louvre 
to study, and I never did anything afterwards. I never shall forget 
conning over the Catalogue which a friend lent me just before I set 
out. The pictures, the names of the painters, seemed to relish in the 
mouth. There was one of Titian’s mistress at her toilette. Even 
the colours with which the painter had adorned her hair were not 
more golden, more amiable to sight, than those which played round 
and tantalised my fancy ere I saw the picture. There were two 
portraits by the same hand—“ A Young Nobleman with a Glove ”— 
another, “a companion to it.” I read the description over and over 
with fond expectancy, and filled up the imaginary outline with what- 
ever I could conceive of grace, and dignity, and an antique gusto— 
all but equal to the original. There was the “ Transfiguration ” too. 
With what awe I saw it in my mind’s eye, and was overshadowed 
with the spirit of the artist! Not to have been disappointed with 
these works afterwards, was the highest compliment I can pay to 
their transcendent merits. Indeed, it was from seeing other works 
of the same great masters that I had formed a vague, but no dis- 
paraging idea of these. The first day I got there, I was kept for 
some time in the French Exhibition room, and thought I should not 
be able to get a sight of the old masters, I just caught a peep at 
them through the door (vile hindrance !), like looking out of purgatory 
into paradise—from Poussin’s noble mellow-looking landscapes to 
where Rubens hung out his gaudy banner, and down the glimmer- 
ing vista to the rich jewels of Titian and the [talian school. At last, 
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by much importunity, I was admitted, and lost not an instant in 
making use of my new privilege. It was un beau jour to me. I 
marched delighted through a quarter of a mile of the proudest efforts 
of the mind of man, a whole creation of genius, a universe of art! I 
ran the gauntlet of all the schools from the bottom to the top; and 
in the end got admitted into the inner room, where they had been 
repairing some of their greatest works. Here the “Transfiguration,” 
the “ St. Peter Martyr,” and the “St. Jerome ” of Domenichino stood 
on the floor, as if they had bent their knees, like camels stooping, to 
unlade their riches to the spectator. On one side, on an easel, stood 
“ Hippolito de Medici” (a portrait by Titian), with a boar-spear in his 
hand, looking through those he saw, till you turned away from the 
keen glance; and thrown together in heaps were landscapes of the 
same hand, green pastoral hills and vales, and shepherds piping to 
their mild mistresses underneath the flowering shade. Reader, “if 
thou hast not seen the Louvre, thou art damned! ”—for thou hast 
not seen the choicest remains of the works of art; or thou hast not 
seen all these together, with their mutually reflected glories. I say 
nothing of the statues; for I know but little of sculpture, and never 
liked any till I saw the Elgin Marbles. . . . Here, for four months 
together, I strolled and studied, and daily heard the warning sound 
—‘ Quatres heures passées, tl faut fermer, Citoyens”—(Ah! why did 
they ever change their style ?)—muttered in coarse provincial French; 
and brought away with me some loose draughts and fragments, which 
I have been forced to part with, like drops of life-blood, for “ hard 
money.” How often, thou tenantless mansion of godlike magnifi- 
cence—how often has my heart since gone a pilgrimage to thee!... 


ON THE IDEAL. 


{Reprinted from the Atlas newspaper. } 


Tu idcal is the abstraction of anything from all the circumstances 
that weaken its effect, or lessen our admiration of it; or it is filling 
up the outline of truth and beauty existing in the mind, so as to 
leave nothing wanting, or to desire further. The principle of the 
ideal is the satisfaction we have in the contemplation of any quality 
or object which makes us seek to heighten, to prolong, to extend 
that satisfaction to the utmost; and beyond this we cannot go; for 
we cannot get beyond the highest conceivable degree of any quality 
or excellence diffused over the whole of an object. Any notion of 
perfection beyond this is a word without meaning—a thing in the 
2 I 
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clouds. Another name for the ideal is the divine, for what we 
imagine of the gods is pleasure without pain, power without effort. 
It is the most exalted idea we can form of humanity. . .. 

The ideal, then, it appears by this account of it, is the enhancing 
and expanding an idea from the satisfaction we take in it, or it is 
taking away whatever divides, and adding whatever increases our 
sympathy with pleasure and power “till our content is absolute,” or 
at the height. Hence that repose which has been remarked as one 
striking condition of the ideal; for, as it is nothing but the con- 
tinued approximation of the mind to the great and the good, so in 
the attainment of this object it rejects as much as possible not only 
the petty, the mean, and disagreeable, but also the agony and vio- 
lence of passion, the force of contrast, and the extravagance of 
imagination. It is a law to itself. It relies on its own aspirations 
after pure enjoyment and lofty contemplations alone, self-moved 
and self-sustained, without the grosser stimulus of the irritation of 
the will, privation, or suffering, unless when it is inured and recon- 
ciled to the last (as an element of its being) by heroic fortitude, 
and when “strong patience conquers deep despair.” In this sense 
Milton’s “Satan” is ideal, though tragic; for it is permanent 
tragedy, or one fixed idea without vicissitude or frailty, and where 
all the pride of intellect and power is brought to bear in confronting 
and enduring pain. Mr. Wordsworth has expressed this feeling of 
stoical indifference (proof against outward impressions) admirably 
in the poem of “ Laodamia : ”— 


‘* Know, virtue were not virtue, if the jojs 
Of sense were able to return as fast 
And surely as they vanish. Earth destroys 
Those raptures truly ; Erebus disdains— 
Calm pleasures there abide, majestic pains,” 


These lines are a noble description and example of the ideal in 
poetry. But the ideal 1s not in general the stronghold of poetry ; 
for description inwards (to produce any vivid impression) requires a 
translation of the object into some other form, which is the language 
of metaphor and imagination, as narrative can only interest by a 
succession of events and a conflict of hopes and fears. Therefore, 
the sphere of the ideal is in a manner limited to sculpture and 
painting, where the object itself is given entire without any pos- 
sible change of circumstances, and where, though the impression is 
momentary, it lasts for ever... . 

The ideal, then, is the highest point of purity and perfection to 
which we can carry the idea of any object or quality. The natural 
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differs from the ideal style, inasmuch as what anything is differs 
from what we wish and can conceive it to be. Many people would 
substitute the phrase, from what it ought to be, to express the 
latter part of the alternative, and would explain what a thing ought 
to be by that which is best. But for myself, I do not understand, 
or at least it does not appear to me a self-evident proposition, 
either what a thing ought to be or what it is best that it should 
be; it is only shifting the difficulty a remove further, and begging 
the question a second time, I may know what is good; I can tell 
what is better; but that which is best is beyond me—it is a thing 
in the clouds. There is perhaps also a species of cant—the making 
up for a want of clearness of ideas by insinuating a pleasing moral 
inference—in the words purity and perfection used above; but I 
would be understood as meaning by purity nothing more than a 
freedom from alloy or any incongruous mixture in a given quality 
or character of an object, and by perfection completeness, or the 
extending that quality to all the parts and circumstances of an 
object, so that it shall be as nearly as possible of a piece. The 
imagination does not ordinarily bestow any pains on that which is 
mean and indifferent in itself, but having conceived an interest in 
anything, and the passions being once excited, we endeavour to 
give them food and scope by making that which is beautiful still 
more beautiful, that which is striking still more grand, that which 
is hateful still more deformed, through the positive, comparative, 
and superlative degrees, till the mind can go no farther in this pro- 
gression of fancy and passion without losing the original idea, or 
quitting its hold of nature, which is the ground on which it still 
rests with fluttering pinions. The ideal does not transform any 
object into something else, or neutralise its character, but, by re- 
moving what is irrelevant and supplying what was defective, makes 
it more itself than it was before. ... 


ON JUDGING OF PICTURES. 
[Reprinted from Hunt’s Literary Examiner, 1823, No 5.] 


PaINTERS assume that none can judge of pictures but themselves. 
Many do this avowedly, some by implication, and all in practice. 
They exclaim against any one writing about art who has not served 
his apprenticeship to the craft, who is not versed in the detail of its 
mechanism. This has often put me a little out of patience—but I 
will take patience, and say why. 

In the first place, with regard to the productions of living artists, 
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painters have no right to speak at all. The way in which they are 
devoured and consumed by envy would be ludicrous if it were not 
lamentable. It is folly to talk of the divisions and backbitings of 
authors and poets while there are such people as painters in the 
world, I never in the whole course of my life heard one speak in 
hearty praise of another. Generally they blame downrightly; but 
at all events their utmost applause is with a damning reservation. 
Authors—even poets, the genus irritabile—do taste and acknowledge 
the beauties of the productions of their competitors; but painters 
either cannot see them through the green spectacles of envy, or 
seeing, they hate and deny them the more. In conformity with 
this, painters are more greedy of praise than any other order of men. 
“They gorge the little fame they get all raw”—they are gluttonous 
of it in their own persons in the proportion in which they would 
starve others. ... 

But to come to the more gencral subject. I deny i toto and at 
once the exclusive right and power of painters to judge of pictures. 
What is a picture made for? To convey certain ideas to the mind 
of a painter, that is, of one man in ten thousand? No, but to 
make them apparent to the eye and mind of all. If a picture be 
admired by none but painters, I think it is a strong presumption 
that the picture is bad. A painter is no more a judge, I suppose, 
than another man of how people feel and look under certain passions 
and events. Everybody sees as well as he whether certain figures 
on the canvas are like such a man, or like a cow, a tree, a bridge, or 
a windmill. All that the painter can do more than the lay spectator 
is to tell why and how the merits and defects of a picture are piv- 
duced. I sce that such a figure is ungraceful, and out of nature— 
he shows me that the drawing is faulty, or the foreshortening in- 
correct. He then points out to me whence the blemish arises; but 
he is not a bit more aware of the existence of the blemish than I am. 
In Hogarth’s “ Frontispiece” I see that the whole business is 
absurd, for a man on a hill two miles off could not light his pipe at 
a candle held out of a window close to me; he tells me that is 
from a want of perspective—that is, of certain rules by which certain 
effects are obtained. He shows me why the picture is bad, but Iam 
just as well capable of saying “the picture is bad” as he is. To 
take a coarse illustration, but one most exactly apposite: I can tell 
whether a made dish be good or bad—whether its taste be pleasant 
or disagreeable; it is dressed for the palate of uninitiated people, 
and not alone for the disciples of Dr Kitchener and Mr Ude. But 
it needs a cook to tell one why it is bad; that there is a grain too 
much of this, or a drop too much of t’other: that it has been boiled 
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rather too much, or stewed rather too little. These things, the 
wherefores, as Squire Western would say, I require an artist to tell 
me; but the point in debate—the worth or the bad quality of the 
painting or pottage—I am as well able to decide upon as any who 
ever brandished a pallet or a pan, a brush or a skimming-ladle, 

To go into the higher branches of the art—the poetry of painting 
—TI deny still more peremptorily the exclusiveness of the initiated. 
It might as well be said that none but those who could write a play 
have any right to sit in the third row in the pit, on the first night 
of a new tragedy; nay, there is more plausibility in the one than 
the other. No man can judge of poetry without possessing in some 
measure a poetical mind; it need not be of that degree necessary to 
create, but it must be equal to taste and to analyse. Now, in paint- 
ing there is a directly mechanical power roquired to ronder those 
imaginations, to the judging of which the mind may be perfectly 
competent. I may know what is a just or a beautiful representa- 
tion of love, anger, madness, despair, without being able to draw a 
straight line; and I do not see how that faculty adds to the capa- 
bility of so judging. A very great proportion of painting is me- 
chanical. The higher kinds of painting need first a poet’s mind to 
conceive; very well, but then they need a draughtsman’s hand to 
execute. Now he who possesses the mind alone is fully able to 
judge of what is produced, even though he is by no means endowed 
with the mechanical power of producing it himself. I am far from 
saying that any one is capable of duly judging pictures of the 
higher class. It requires a mind capable of estimating the noble, or 
touching, or terrible, or sublime subjects which they present; but 
there is no sort of necessity that we should be able to put them 
upon the canvas ourselves. ... 

I am the farthest in the world from falling into the absurdity of 
upholding that painters should neglect the mechanical parts of 
their profession ; for without a mastery in them it would be impos- 
sible to body forth any imaginations, however strong or beautiful. 
I only wish that they should not overlook the end to which these 
are the means—and give them an undue preference over that end 
itself. Stillunore I object to their arrogating to the possessors of 
these quatities of hand and eye all power of judging that which is 
conveyed through the physical vision into the inward soul. 

On looking over what I have written, I find that I have used 
some expressions with regard to painters as a body which may 
make it appear that I hold them in light esteem, whereas no one 
can admire their art, or appreciate their pursuit of it, more highly 
thanIdo. Of what I have said, however, with regard to their paltry 
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denial of each other’s merits, I cannot bate them an ace. I appeal 
to all those who are in the habit of associating with painters to say 
whether my assertion is not correct. And why should they do this? 
—surely the field is wide enough. Surely there are parallel roads 
which may be followed, each leading to the same point, but neither 
crossing nor trenching upon one another. 

The art of Painting is one equally delightful to the eye and to 
the mind. It has very nearly the reality of dramatic exhibition, 
and has permanence, which that is wholly without. We may gaze 
at a picture, and pause to think, and turn and gaze again. The art 
is inferior to poetry in magnitude of extent and succession of detail, 
but its power over any one point is far superior; it seizes it, and 
figures it forth in corporeal existence, if not in bodily life. It gives 
to the eye the physical semblance of those figures which have floated 
in vagueness in the mind. It condenses indistinct and gauzy visions 
into palpable forms—as, in the story, the morning mist gathered into 
the embodying a spirit. But shall it be said that the enchanter alone 
can judge of the enchantment—that none shall have an eye to see, 
and a heart to feel, unless he have also a hand to execute? Alas! 
our inherent perceptions give the lie to this, AsI used to go tothe 
Louvre, day after day, to glut myself and revel in the congregated 
genius of pictorial ages, would any one convince me that it was neces- 
sary to be able to paint, that I might duly appreciate a picture ? 


EXPRESSION. 


EXPRESSION is the great test and measure of a genius for painting and 
the fine arts. The mere imitation of sézl-life, however perfect, can 
never furnish proofs of the highest skill or talent; for there is an 
inner sense, a deeper intuition into nature that is never unfolded 
by merely mechanical objects, and which, if it were called out by a 
new soul being suddenly infused into an inanimate substance, would 
make the former unconscious representation appear crude and vapid. 
The eye is sharpened and the hand made more delicate in its tact, 


‘While by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.” 


We not only see but feel expression by the help of the finest of 
all our senses, the sense of pleasure and pain. He, then, is the 
greatest painter who can put the greatest quantity of expression 
into his works, for this is the nicest and most subtle object of 
imitation; it is that in which any defect is sconest visible, which 
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must be able to stand the severest scrutiny, and where the power of 
avoiding errors, extravagance, or tameness can only be supplied by 
the fund of moral feeling, the strength or delicacy of the artist’s 
sympathy with the ideal object of his imagination. To see or imi- 
tate any given sensible object is one thing, the effect of attention 
and practice; but to give expression to a face is to collect its mean- 
ing from a thousand other sources, is to bring into play the obser- 
vation and feeling of one’s whole life, or an infinity of knowledge 
bearing upon a single object in different degrees and manners, 
and implying a loftiness and refinement of character proportioned to 
the loftiness and refinement of expression delineated. Expression 
is of all things the least to be mistaken, and the most evanescent in 
its manifestation. Pope’s lines on the character of women may be 
addressed to the painter who undertakes to embody it :— 


‘Come then, the colours and the ground prepare, 
Dip in the rainbow, trick it off in air ; 
Choose a firm cloud, before it falls, and in it 
Catch, ere it change, the Cynthia of the minute,” 


—“On a Picture by Vandyck.” 


{The four following extracts are from Sketches of the Principal Picture 
Galleries in England, 1824, which is reprinted in the volume of col- 
lected Essays on the Fine Aris.] 


THE DULWICH GALLERY. 


Ir was on the 5th of November that we went to see this Gallery. 
The morning was mild, calm, pleasant: it was a day to ruminate on 
the object we had in view. It was the time of year 


‘* When yellow leaves, or few, or none do hang 
Upon the branches ; ” 


their scattered gold was strongly contrasted with the dark green 
spiral shoots of the cedar-trees that skirt the road ; the sun shone 
faint and watery, as if smiling his last; Winter gently let go the 
hand of Summer, and the green fields, wet with the mist, anticipated 
the return of Spring. At the end of a beautiful little village, Dul- 
wich College appeared in view, with modest state, yet mindful of 
the olden time; and the name of Allen and his compeers rushed 
full upon the memory! How many races of schoolboys have played 
within its walls, or stammered out a lesson, or sauntered away their 
vacant hours in its shade: yet, not one Shakspeare is there to be 
found among them all! The boy is clothed and fed, and gets through 
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his accidence; but no trace of his youthful learning, any more than 
of his saffron livery, is to be met with in theman. Genius is not to 
be “constrained by mastery.” Nothing comes of these endowments 
and foundations for learning ; you might as well make dirt-pies, or 
build houses with cards. Yet something does come of them too—a 
retreat for age, a dream in youth—a feeling in the air around them, 
the memory of the past, the hope of what will never be. Sweet are 
the studies of the schoolboy, delicious his idle hours! Fresh and 
gladsome is his waking, balmy are his slumbers, book-pillowed! He 
wears a green and yellow livery, perhaps; but “green and yellow 
melancholy ” comes not near him, or, if it does, is tempered with 
youth and innecence! To thumb his Eutropius, or to knuckle down 
at taw, are to him equally delightful ; for whatever stirs the blood, 
or inspires thought in him, quickens the pulse of life and joy. He 
has only to feel, in order to be happy; pain turns smiling from him, 
and sorrow is only a softer kind of pleasure. Each sensation is but 
an unfolding of his new being; care, age, sickness, are idle words; 
the musty records of antiquity look glossy in his sparkling eye, and 
he clasps immortality as his future bride! The coming years hurt 
him not—he hears their sound afar off, and is glad. See him there, 
the urchin seated in the sun, with a book in his hand, and the wall 
at his back. He has a thicker wall before him—the wall that parts 
him from the future. He sees not the archers taking aim at his 
peace; he knows not the hands that are to mangle his bosom. He 
stirs not, he still pores upon his book, and as he reads, a slight 
hectic flush passes over his cheek, for he sees the letters that com- 
pose the word Fam glitter on the page, and his eyes swim, and he 
thinks that he will one day write a book, and have his name repeated 
by thousands of readers, and assume a certain signature, and write 
Essays and Criticisms in a Lonpon Macazing, as a consummation 
of felicity scarcely to be believed. Come hither, thou poor little 
fellow, and let us change places with thee, if thou wilt; here take 
the pen, and finish this article, and sign what name you please to it; 
so that we may but change our dress for yours, and sit shivering in 
the sun, and con over our little task, and feed poor, and lie hard, 
and be contented and happy, and think what a fine thing it is to be 
an author, and dream of immortality, and sleep o’ nights! .. .— 
“The Dulwich Gallery.” 


INTERCOURSE WITH PICTURES AND BOOKS. 


Ovr intercourse with the dead is better than our intercourse with 
the living. There are only three pleasures in life pure and lasting, 
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and all derived from inanimate things—books, pictures, and the 
face of nature. What is the world but a heap of ruinod friendships, 
but the grave of love? All other pleasures are as false and hollow, 
vanishing from our embrace like smoke, or like a feverish dream. 
Scarcely can we recollect that they were, or recall without an effort 
the anxious and momentary interest we took in them, 

But thou, oh! divine “ Bath of Diana,” with deep azure dyes, with 
roseate hues, spread by the hand of Titian, art still there upon the 
wall, another, yet the same that thou wert five-and-twenty years 
ago, nor wantest 


‘* Forked mountain or blue promotory, 
With trees upon ’t that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air!” 


And lo! over the clear lone brow of Tuderley and Norman Court, 
knit into the web and fibres of our heart, the sighing grove waves 
in the autumnal air, deserted by Love, by Hope, but for ever haunted 
by Memory! And there that fine passage stands in “ Antony and 
Cleopatra” as we read it long ago with exulting eyes in Paris, after 
puzzling over a tragedy of Racine’s, and cried aloud, “Our Shak- 
speare was also a poet!” These feelings are dear to us at the time; 
and they come back unimpaired, heightened, mellowed, whenever 
we choose to go back to them. We turn over the leaf and “ volume 
of the brain,” and there see them face to face.—Marina in “ Pericles ” 
complains that 


‘* Life is as a storm hurrying her from her friends !” 


Not so from the friends above mentioned. If we bring but an eye, 
an understanding, and a heart to them, we find them always with 
us, always the same. The change, if there is one, is in us, not in 
them. Oh! thou then, whoever thou art, that dost seek happiness 
in thyself, independent of others, not subject to caprice, not mocked 
by insult, not snatched away by ruthless hands, over which Time 
has no power, and that Death alone cancels, seek it (if thou art 
wise) in books, in pictures, and the face of nature, for these alone 
we may count upon as friends for life! While we are true to our- 
selves, they will not be faithless to us. While we remember any- 
thing, we cannot forget them. As long as we have a wish for 
pleasure, we may find it here; for it depends only on our love for 
them, and not on theirs for us, The enjoyment is purcly teal, 
and is refined, unembittered, unfading, for that reason—* The 
Marquis of Stafford’s Gallery.” 
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APOSTROPHE TO BURLEIGH HOUSE. 


Bur.eiaH! thy groves are leafless, thy walls are naked, 
‘*¢ And dull, cold winter does inhabit here,” 


The yellow evening rays gleam through thy fretted Gothic windows; 
but I only feel the rustling of withered branches strike chill to my 
breast; it was not so twenty years ago. Thy groves were leafless 
then as now: it was the middle of winter twice that I visited thee 
before; but the lark mounted in the sky, and the sun smote my 
youthful blood with its slant ray, and the ploughman whistled as he 
drove his team afield; hope spread out its glad vista through thy 
fair domains, O Burleigh! Fancy decked thy walls with works of 
sovereign art, and it was spring, not winter, in my breast. All is 
still the same, like a petrifaction of the mind—the same thing in the 
same places; but their effect is not the same upon me, I am twenty 
years the worse for wear and tear. What is become of the never- 
ending studious thoughts that brought their own reward or pro- 
mised good to mankind? of the tears that started welcome and 
unbidden ? of the sighs that whispered future peace? of the smiles 
that shone, not in my face indeed, but that cheered my heart, and 
made a sunshine there when all was gloom around? That fairy 
vision—that invisible glory, by which I was once attended—ushered 
into life, has left my side, and “faded to the light of common day,” 
and I now see what is, or has been—not what may lie hid in time's 
bright circle and golden chaplet! Perhaps this is the characteristic 
difference between youth and a later period of life—that we, by 
degrees, learn to take things more as we find them, call them more 
by their right names ; that we feel the warmth of summer, but the 
winter's cold as well; that we see beauties, but can spy defects in 
the fairest face; and no longer look at everything through the 
genial atmosphere of our own existence. We grow more literal 
and less credulous every day, lose much enjoyment, and gain some 
useful, and more useless, knowledge. The second time I passed 
along the road that skirts Burleigh Park, the morning was dank and 
“ways were mire.” I saw and felt it not: my mind was otherwise 
engaged. Ah! thought I, there is that fine old head by Rembrandt ; 
there, within those cold grey walls, the painter of old age is en- 
shrined, immortalised in some of his inimitable works! The name 
of Rembrandt lives in the fame of him who stamped it with renown, 
while the name of Burleigh is kept up by the present owner. An 
artist survives in the issue of his brain to all posterity—a lord is 
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nothing without the issue of his body lawfully begotten, and is lost 
in a long line of illustrious ancestors. So much higher is genius 
than rank—such is the difference between fame and title! A great 
name in art lasts for centuries—it requires twenty generations of a 
noble house to keep alive the memory of the first founder for the 
same length of time. So 1 reasoned, and was not a little proud of 
my discovery. 

In this dreaming mood, dreaming of deathless works and deathless 
names, I went on to Peterborough, passing, as it were, under an 
archway of fame, 


‘* And, still walking under, 
Found some new matter to look up and wonder.” 


I had business there: I will not say what. I could at this time do 
nothing. I could not write a line—I could not draw a stroke. “I 
was brutish;” though not “warlike as the wolf, nor subtle as the 
fox for prey.” In words, in looks, in deeds, I was no better than a 
changeling. Why, then, do I set so much value on my existence 
formerly? O God! that I could but be for one day, one hour, but 
for an instant (to feel it in all the plenitude of unconscious bliss, 
and take one long, last, lingering draught of that full brimming 
cup of thoughtless freedom), what then I was ;—that I might, as in a 
trance, a waking dream, hear the hoarse murmur of the bargemen, 
as the Minster tower appeared in the dim twilight, come up from 
the willowy stream, sounding low and underground like the voice 
of the bittern ;—that I might paint that field opposite the window 
where I lived, and feel that there was a green, dewy moisture in 
the tone, beyond my pencil’s reach, but thus gaining almost a new 
sense, and watching the birth of new objects without me ;—that I 
might stroll down Peterborough bank (a winter’s day), and see the 
fresh marshes stretching out in endless level perspective (as if Paul 
Potter had painted them), with the cattle, the windmills, and the 
red-tiled cottages gleaming in the sun to the very verge of the 
horizon; and watch the fieldfares in innumerable flocks, gambolling 
in the air, and sporting in the sun, and racing before the clouds, 
making summersaults, and dazzling the eye by throwing themselves 
into a thousand figures and movements ;—that I might go, as then, 
a pilgrimage to the town where my mother was born, and visit the 
poor farm-house where she was brought up, and lean upon the 
gate where she told me she used to stand when a child of ten years 
old and look at the setting sun!—I could do all this still, but with 
different feelings. As our hopes leave us, we lose even our interest 
and regrets for the past. I had at this time, simple as I seemed, 
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many resources. I could in some sort “ play at bowls with the sun 
and moon;” or at any rate there was no question in metaphysics 
that I could not bandy to and fro, as one might play at cup-and- 
ball, for twenty, thirty, forty miles of the great North Road, and 
at it again the next day as fresh as ever. I soon get tired of this 
now, and wonder how I managed formerly. I knew “Tom Jones” by 
heart, and was deep in “Peregrine Pickle.” I was intimately ac- 
quainted with all the heroes and heroines of Richardson’s romances, 
and could turn from one to the other as I pleased. I could con 
over that single passage in “Pamela” about “her lumpish heart,” 
and never have done admiring the skill of the author and the truth 
of nature. J had my sports and recreations too, some such as 
these following :— 


‘To see the sun to bed, and to arise, 
Like some hot amourist, with glowing eyes 
Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bound him, 
With all his fires and travelling glories round him. 
Sometimes the moon on soft night clouds to rest, 
Like beauty nestling in a young man’s breast, 
And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 
Admiring silence while those lovers sleep. 
Sometimes outstretched, in very idleness, 
Nought doing, saying little, thinking less, 
To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air, 
Go eddying round, and small birds how they fare, 
When mother Autumn fills their beaks with corn, 
Filched from the careless Amalthea’s horn : 
And how the woods berries aud worms provide 
Without their pains, when earth has nought beside 
To answer their small wants. 
To view the graceful deer come tripping by, 
Then stop and gaze, then turn they know not why, 
Like bashful younkers in society. 
To mark the structure of a plant or tree, 
And all fair things of earth, how fair they be,” * 


—Pictures at Burleigh House. 


OXFORD. 


Rome has been called the “Sacred City:” might not our Oxford be 
called so too? There is an air about it resonant of joy and hope: 
it speaks with a thousand tongues to the heart: it waves its mighty 
shadow over the imagination: it stands in lowly sublimity on the 


* From Charles Lamb’s “John Woodvil,” a Tragedy, 1802, 
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“hill of ages,” and points with prophetic fingers to the sky: it 
greets the eager gaze from afar “ with glistening spires and pinnacles 
adorned,” that shine with an eternal light as with the lustre of 
setting suns; and a dream and a glory hover round its head, as the 
spirits of former times, a throng of intellectual shapes, are seen re- 
treating or advancing to the eye of memory: its streets are paved 
with the names of learning that can never wear out: its green 
quadrangles breathe the silence of thought, conscious of the weight 
of yearnings innumerable after the past, of loftiest aspirations for 
the future: Isis babbles of the Muse, its waters are from the springs 
of Helicon, its Christ Church meadows, classic, Elysian fields! wo 
could pass our lives in Oxford without having or wanting any other 
idea—that of the place is enough. We imbibe the air of thought; 
we stand in the presence of learning. We are admitted into the 
Temple of Fame, we feel that we are in the sanctuary, on holy 
ground, and “hold high converse with the mighty dead.” The 
enlightened and the ignorant are on a level, if they have but faith 
in the tutelary genius of the place. We may be wise by proxy, 
and studious by prescription. Time has taken upon himself the 
labour of thinking; and accumulated libraries leave us leisure to be 
dull, There is no occasion to examine the buildings, the churches, 
the colleges, by the rules of architecture, to reckon up the streets, 
to compare it with Cambridge (Cambridge lies out of the way, on 
yne side of the world); but woe to him who does not feel in passing 
shrough Oxford that he is in “no mean city,” that he is surrounded 
with the monuments and lordly mansions of the mind of man, 
yutvying in pomp and splendour the courts and palaces of princes, 
‘ising like an exhalation in the night of ignorance, and triumphing 
wer barbaric foes, saying, “ All eyes shall sec me, and all knees shall 
sow to me! ”—as the shrine where successive ages came to pay their 
‘ious vows, and slake the sacred thirst of knowledge; where youth- 
ul hopes (an endless flight) soared to truth and good; and where 
he retired and lonely student brooded over the historic or over 
ancy’s page, imposing high tasks for himself, framing high destinies 
> the race of man—the lamp, the mine. the well-head whence the 
park of learning was kindled, its stream flowed, its treasures were 
pread out through the remotest corners of the land and to distant 
ations. Let him, then, who is fond of indulging in a dream-like 
xistence, go to Oxford, and stay there ; let him study this magnifi- 
ant spectacle, the same under all aspects, with its mental twilight 
ampering the glare of noon, or mellowing the silver moonlight ; let 
im wander in her sylvan suburbs, or linger in her cloistered halls; 

at let him not catch the din of scholars or teachers, or dine or sup 
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with them, or speak a word to any of the privileged inhabitants ; 
for if he does, the spell will be broken, the poetry and the religion 
gone, and the palace of the enchantment will melt from his embrace 
into thin air !—“ Pictures at Oxford and Blenheim,” 


[From The Spirtt of the Age, or Contemporary Portraits, 1825. Some of 
the portraits had previously appeared in the New Monthly Magazine, 
Second Edition, 1825. Third Edition, 1858. Fourth Edition, 1886.] 


COLERIDGE, 


.. . Mr, Cozeriner has “a mind reflecting ages past:” his voice 
is like the echo of the congregated roar of the “dark rearward and 
abyss” of thought. He who has seen a mouldering tower by the 
side of a crystal lake, hid by the mist, but glittering in the wave 
below, may conceive the dim, gleaming, uncertain intelligence of 
his eye: he who has marked the evening clouds uprolled (a world 
of vapours) has seen the picture of his mind, unearthly, unsub- 
stantial, with gorgeous tints and ever-varing forms— 


‘¢ That which was now a horse, even with a thought 
The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct 
As water is in water.” 


Our author's mind is (as he himself might express it) tangential. 
There is no subject on which he has not touched, none on which 
he has rested. With an understanding fertile, subtle, expansive, 
“quick, forgetive, apprehensive,” beyond all living precedent, few 
traces of it will perhaps remain. He lends himself to all impressions 
alike; he gives up his mind and liberty of thought to none. He is 
a general lover of art and science, and wedded to no one in par- 
ticular. He pursues knowledge as a mistress, with outstretched 
hands and winged speed; but as he is about to embrace her, his 
Daphne turns—alas! not to a laurel! Hardly a speculation has 
been left on record from the earliest time, but it is loosely folded 
up in Mr. Coleridge's memory, like a rich, but somewhat tattered 
piece of tapestry: we might add (with more seeming than real ex- 
travagance), that scarce a thought can pass through the mind of 
man, but its sound has at some time or other passed over his head 
with rustling pinions. 

On whatever question or author you speak, he is prepared to take 
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p the theme with advantage—from Peter Abelard down to Thomas 
foore, from the subtlest metaphysics to the politics of the Courier. 
‘here is no man of genius, in whose praise he descants, but the 
ritic seems to stand above the author, and “ what in him is weak, 
o strengthen, what is low, to raise and support:” nor is there any 
rork of genius that does not come out of his hands like an illu- 
unated Missal, sparkling even in its defects. If Mr. Coleridge had 
ot been the most impressive talker of his age, he would probably 
iave been the finest writer; but he lays down his pen to make sure 
f an auditor, and mortgages the admiration of posterity for the 
tare of an idler. If he had not been a poet, he would have been a 
owerful logician; if he had not dipped his wing in the Unitarian 
ontroversy, he might have soared to the very summit of fancy. 
3ut, in writing verse, he is trying to subject the Muse to transcen- 
ental theories: in his abstract reasoning, he misses his way by 
trewing it with flowers. 

All that he has done of moment, he had done twenty years ago: 
ince then, he may be said to have lived on the sound of his own 
roice. Mr. Coleridge is too rich in intellectual wealth to need to 
ask himself to any drudgery: he has only to draw the sliders of his 
magination, and a thousand subjects expand before him, startling 
iim with their brilliancy, or losing themselves in endless obscurity-- 


** And by the force of blear illusion, 
They draw him on to his confusion.” 


What is the little he could add to the stock, compared with the 
‘ountless stores that lie about him, that he should stoop to pick up 
2 name or to polish an idle fancy? He walks abroad in the majesty 
of an universal understanding, eyeing the “ rich strond” or golden 
iky above him, and “ goes sounding on his way,” in eloquent accents, 
incompelled and free! ... 

Learning rocked him in his cradle, and while yet a child, 


‘‘He lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” 


At sixteen he wrote his “ Ode on Chatterton,” and he still reverts to 
that period with delight, not so much as it relates to himself (for 
that string of his own early promise of fame rather jars than other- 
wise), but as exemplifying the youth of a poet. Mr. Coleridge talks 
of himself without being an egotist; for in him the individual is 
always merged in the abstract and general. He distinguished him- 
self at school and at the University by his knowledge of the classics, 
and gained several prizes for Greek epigrams. How many men are 
there (great scholars, celebrated names in literature) who, having 
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done the same thing in their youth, have no other idea all the rest 
of their lives but of this achievement, of a fellowship and dinner, 
and who, installed in academic honours, would look down on our 
author as a mere strolling bard! At Christ’s Hospital, where he 
was brought up, he was the idol of those among his schoolfellows 
who mingled with their bookish studies the music of thought and of 
humanity; and he was usually attended round the cloisters by a 
group of these (inspiring and inspired), whose hearts even then burnt 
within them as he talked, and where the sounds yet linger to mock 
Era on his way, still turning pensive to the past! 

One of the finest and rarest parts of Mr. Coleridge’s conversa- 
tion is when he expatiates on the Greek tragedians (not that he is 
not well acquainted, when he pleases, with the epic poets, or the 
philosophers, or orators, or historians of antiquity)—on the subtle 
reasonings and melting pathos of Euripides, on the harmonious 
gracefulness of Sophocles, tuning his love-laboured song, like sweetest 
warblings from a sacred grove; on the high-wrought, trumpet- 
tongued eloquence of Auschylus, whose “Prometheus,” above all, is 
like an Ode to Fate and a pleading with Providence, his thoughts 
being let loose as his body is chained on his solitary rock, and his 
afflicted will (the emblem of mortality) 


‘‘ Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny." 


As the impassioned critic speaks and rises in his theme, you would 
think you heard the voice of the Man hated by the Gods, contending 
with the wild winds as they roar; and his eye glitters with the spirit 
of Antiquity ! 

Next, he was engaged with Hartley’s tribes of mind, “ ethereal 
braid, thought-woven,”-—and he busied himself for a year or two 
with vibrations and vibratiuncles, and the great law of association 
that binds all things in its mystic chain, and the doctrine of Necessity 
(the mild teacher of Charity), and the Millennium, anticipative of 
a life to come; and he plunged deep into the controversy on Matter 
and Spirit, and, as an escape from Dr. Priestley’s “ Materialism,” where 
he felt himself imprisoned by the logician’s spell, like Ariel in the 
cloven pine-tree, he became suddenly enamoured of Bishop Berkeley's 
fairy-world, and used in all companies to build the universe, like 
a brave poetical fiction, of fine words. And he was deep-read in 
Malebranche, and in Cudworth’s “ Intellectual System ” (a huge pile 
of learning, unwieldy, enormous), and in Lord Brook's hieroglyphic 
theories, and in Bishop Butler’s Sermons, and in the Duchess of 
Newcastle’s fantastic folios, and in Clarke and South, and Tillotson, 
and al! the fine thinkers and masculine reasoners of that age; and 
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Leibnitz’s “Pre-established Harmony” reared its arch above his 
head, like the rainbow in the cloud, covenanting with the hopes of 
man. 

And then he fell plumb, ten thousand fathoms down (but his 
wings saved him harmless), into the hortus siccus of Dissent, where 
he pared religion down to the standard of reason, and stripped faith 
of mystery, and preached Christ crucified and the Unity of the God- 
head, and so dwelt for a while in the spirit with John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague and Socinus and old John Zisca, and ran through 
Neal’s “ History of the Puritans” and Calamy’s “ Non-Conformists' 
Memorial,” having like thoughts and passions with them. But then 
Spinoza became his God, and he took up the vast chain of being in 
his hand, and the round world became the centre and the soul of all 
things in some shadowy sense, forlorn of meaning, and around him 
he beheld the living traces and the sky-pointing proportions of the 
mighty Pan; but poetry redeemed him from this spectral philo- 
sophy, and he bathed his heart in beauty, and gazed at the golden 
light of heaven, and drank of the spirit of the universe, and wan- 
dered at eve by fairy-stream or fountain, 


-‘* When he saw nought but beauty, 
When he heard the voice of that Almighty One 
In every breeze that blew, or wave that murmured ”— 


and wedded with truth in Plato's shade, and in the writings of 
Proclus and Plotinus saw the ideas of things in the eternal mind, 
and unfolded all mysteries with the Schoolmen and fathomed the 
depths of Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas, and entered the third 
heaven with Jacob Behmen, and walked hand-in-hand with Sweden- 
borg through the pavilions of the New Jerusalem, and sang his 
faith in the promise and in the word in his “ Religious Musings.” 
And lowering himself from that dizzy height, [he] poised himself 
on Milton's wings, and spread out his thoughts in charity with the 
glad prose of Jeremy Taylor, and wept over Bowles’s “ Sonnets,” and 
studied Cowper’s blank verse, and betook himself to Thomson’s 
“Castle of Indolence,” and sported with the wits of Charles the 
Second’s days and of Queen Anne, and relished Swift’s style and 
that of the “ John Bull” (Arbuthnot’s we mean, not Mr. Croker’s), 
and dallied with the “ British Essayists and Novelists,” and knew all 
qualities of more modern writers with a learned spirit: Johnson, 
and Goldsmith, and Junius, and Burke, and Godwin, and the 
“Sorrows of Werter,” and Jean Jacques Rousseau, and Voltaire, and 
Marivaux, and Crebillon, and thousands more: now “ laughed with 
Rabelais in his easy-chair” or pointed to Hogarth, or afterwards 
21 
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dwelt on Claude's classic scenes, or spoke with rapture of Raphael, 
and compared the women at Rome to figures that had walked out 
of his pictures, or visited the Oratory of Pisa, and described the 
works of Giotto and Ghirlandaio and Massaccio, and gave the moral 
of the picture of the “Triumph of Death,” where the beggars and the 
wretched invoke his dreadful dart, but the rich and mighty of the 
earth quail and shrink before it; and in that land of siren sights 
and sounds, saw a dance of peasant girls, and was charmed with lutes 
and gondolas,—or wandered into Germany and lost himself in the 
labyrinths of the Hartz Forest and of the Kantean philosophy, and 
amongst the cabalistic names of Fichté and Schelling and Lessing, 
and God knows who. This was long after; but all the former while 
he had nerved his heart and filled his eyes with tears, as he hailed 
the rising orb of liberty, since quenched in darkness and in blood, 
and had kindled his affections at the blaze of the French Revolu- 
tion, and sang for joy, when the towers of the Bastille and the 
proud places of the insolent and the oppressor fell, and would have 
floated his bark, freighted with fondest fancies, across the Atlantic 
wave with Southey and others to seek for peace and freedom— 


‘© In Philarmonia’s undivided dale !” 


Alas! “Frailty, thy name is Genius /”—What is become of all 
this mighty heap of hope, of thought, of learning and humanity ? 
It has ended in swallowing doses of oblivion and in writing 
paragraphs in the Courter. Such and so little is the mind of 
man!... 

Of all Mr. Coleridge’s productions, the “ Ancient Mariner” is the 
only one that we could with confidence put into any person’s hands 
on whom we wished to impress a favourable idea of his extraordinary 
powers. Let whatever other objections be made to it, it is unques- 
tionably a work of genius—of wild, irregular, overwhelming imagi- 
nation, and has that rich, varied movement in the verse, which 
gives a distant idea of the lofty or changeful tones of Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s voice. In the “ Christobel” there is one splendid passage on 
divided friendship. The Translation of Schiller’s “ Wallenstein ” is 
also a masterly production in its kind, faithful and spirited. Among 
his smaller pieces there are occasional bursts of pathos and fancy, 
equal to what we might expect from him; but these form the ex: 
ception, and not the rule. Such, for instance, is his affecting Sonne: 
to the author of the “ Robbers.” 

His Tragedy, entitled “ Remorse,” is full of beautiful and strik- 
ing passages; but it does not place the author in the first rank 
of dramatic writers. But if Mr. Coleridge’s works do not placo 
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him in that rank, they injure instead of conveying a just idea of 
the man; for he himself is certainly in the first class of general 
intellect. 

If our author's poetry is inferior to his conversation, his prose 
is utterly abortive. Hardly a gleam is to be found in it of the 
brilliancy and richness of those stores of thought and language 
that he pours out incessantly, when they are lost like drops of water 
in the ground. The principal work, in which he has attempted 
to embody his general view of things, is the Frrenp, of which, 
though it contains some noble passayres and fine trains of thought, 
prolixity and obscurity are the most frequent characteristics. 

No two persons can be conceived more opposite in character or 
‘genius than Mr. Coleridge and Mr. Godwin. The latter, with less 
natural capacity, and with fewer acquired advantages, by concentrat- 
ing his mind on some given object, and doing what he had to do 
with all his might, has accomplished much, and will leave more 
than one monument of a powerful intellect behind him; Mr. Cole- 
ridge, by dissipating his, and dallying with every subject by turns, 
has done little or nothing to justify to the world or to posterity 
the high opinion which all who have ever heard him converse, 
or known him intimately, with one accord entertain of him, Mr. 
Godwin’s faculties have kept house, and plied their task in the work- 
shop of the brain, diligently and etlectually: Mr. Coleridge's have 
gossiped away their time, and gadded about from house to house, 
as if life’s business were to melt the hours in listless talk. Mr. 
Godwin is intent on a subject, only as it concerns himself and his 
reputation ; he works it out as a matter of duty, and discards from 
his mind whatever does not forward his main object as impertinent 
and vain. Mr. Coleridge, on the other hand, delights in nothing 
but episodes and digressions, neglects whatever he undertakes to 
perform, and can act only on spontaneous impulses, without object 
or method. “He cannot be constrained by mastery.” While he 
should be occupied with a given pursuit, he is thinking of a thou- 
sand other things; a thousand tastes, a thousand objects tempt 
him, and distract his mind, which keeps open house, and entertains 
all comers; and after being fatigued and amused with morning calls 
from idle visitors, finds the day consumed and its business uncon- 
cluded. Mr. Godwin, on the contrary, is somewhat exclusive and 
unsocial in his habits of mind, entertains no company but what he 
gives his whole time and attention to, and wisely writes over the 
doors of his understanding, his fancy, and his senses—“ No admit- 
tance except on business.” He has none of that fastidious refine- 
ment and false delicacy, which might lead him to balance between 
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the endless variety of modern attainments. He does not throw 
away his life (nor a single half-hour of it) in adjusting the claims of 
different accomplishments, and in choosing between them or making 
himself master of them all. He sets about his task (whatever it 
may be), and goes through it with spirit and fortitude. He has the 
happiness to think an author the greatest character in the world, 
and himself the greatest author in it. Mr. Coleridge, in writing an 
harmonious stanza, would stop to consider whether there was not 
more grace and beauty in a Pas de trois, and would not proceed till 
he had resolved this question by a chain of metaphysical reasoning 
without end. Not so Mr. Godwin. That is best to him which he 
can do best. He does not waste himself in vain aspirations and 
effeminate sympathies. He is blind, deaf, insensible to all but the 
trump of Fame. Plays, operas, painting, music, ball-rooms, wealth, 
fashion, titles, lords, ladies, touch him not—all these are no more 
to him than to the anchorite in his cell, and he writes on to the end 
of the chapter, through good report and evil report. ngo 1m eter- 
nitatem is his motto. He neither envies nor admires what others 
are, but is contented to be what he is, and strives to do the utmost 
he can. Mr. Coleridge has flirted with the Muses as with a set of 
mistresses: Mr. Godwin has been married twice, to Reason and to 
Fancy, and has to boast no short-lived progeny by each. So to 
speak, he has valves belonging to his mind, to regulate the quantity 
of gas admitted into it, so that, like the bare, unsightly, but well- 
compacted steam-vessel, it cuts its liquid way, and arrives at its 
promised end: while Mr. Coleridge's bark, “taught with the little 
nautilus to sail,” the sport of every breath, dancing to every wave, 


“Youth at its prow, and Pleasure at its helm,” 


flutters its gaudy pennons in the air, glitters in the sun, but we wait 
in vain to hear of its arrival in the destined harbour. Mr. Godwin, 
with less variety and vividness, with less subtlety and susceptibility 
both of thought and feeling, has had firmer nerves, a more deter- 
mined purpose, a more comprehensive grasp of his subject, and the 
results are as we find them. Each has met with his reward: for 
justice has, after all, been done to the pretensions of each; and we 
must, in all cases, use means to ends! 

[ The eccentricities of Coleridge’s marvellous genius are admirably 
set forth by Hazlitt in a review of his “Lay Sermon” (Polttcal 
Essays, page 118). This brilliant performance would have been given 
in these Selections, but, as it occupies six pages, the requisite space 
for it could not be afforded. The student of Hazlitt should not 
miss it. | 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Sir Watrer Scorr is undoubtedly the most popular writer of tho 
age, the “lord of the ascendant” for the time being. He is just 
half what the human intellect is capable of being : if you take the 
universe, and divide it into two parts, he knows all that it has been ; 
all that it 1s to be is nothing to him. His is a mind brooding over 
antiquity—scorning “the present ignorant time.” He is “ laudator 
temporis acti”—a “ prophesier of things past.” The old world is to 
him a crowded map; the new one a dull, hateful blank. He dotes 
on all well-authenticated superstitions; he shudders at the shadow 
of innovation. His retentiveness of memory, his accumulated weight 
of interested prejudice or romantic association, have overlaid his 
other faculties. The cells of his memory are vast, various, full oven 
to bursting with life and motion; his speculative understanding is 
empty, flaccid, poor, and dead. His mind receives and treasures up 
everything brought to it by tradition or custom—it does not pro- 
ject itself beyond this into the world unknown, but mechanically 
shrinks back as from the edge of a precipice. The land of pure 
reason is to his apprehension like Van Diemen’s Land—barren, 
miserable, distant, a place of exile, the dreary abode of savaves, con- 
victs, and adventurers. Sir Walter would make a bad hand of a 
description of the Millennium, unless he could lay the scene in 
Scotland five hundred years ago, and then he would want facts and 
worm-eaten parchments to support his drooping style. Our historical 
novelist firmly thinks that nothing 7s but what has been, that the 
moral world stands still, as the material one was supposed to do of 
old, and that we can never get beyond the point where we actually 
are without utter destruction, though everything chanyes and will 
change from what it was three hundred years ago to what it is now, 
—from what it is now to all that the bigoted admirer of the good 
old times most dreads and hates. 

It is long since we read, and long since we thought of, our author’s 
poetry. It would probably have gone out of date with the imme- 
diate occasion, even if he himself had not contrived to banish it 
from our recollection. It is not to be denied that it haa great 
merit, both of an obvious and intrinsic kind. It abounded in vivid 
descriptions, in spirited action, in smooth and flowing versification. 
But it wanted character. It was “poetry of no mark or likelihood.” 
It slid out of the mind as soon as read, like a river; and would have 
been forgotten, but that the public curiosity was fed with ever-new 
supplies from the same teeming liquid source. It is not every man 
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that can write six quarto volumes in verse, that are caught up with 
avidity, even by fastidious judges. But what a difference between 
their popularity and that of the Scotch Novels! It is true, the 
public read and admired the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” “Marmion,” 
and so on, and each individual was contented to read and admire 
because the public did so: but with regard to the prose-works of 
the same (supposed) author, it 1s quite another-guess sort of thing. 
Here every one stands forward to applaud on his own ground, would 
be thought to go before the public opinion; is eager to extol his 
favourite characters louder, to understand them better, than every- 
body else, and has his own scale of comparative excellence for each 
work, supported by nothing but his own enthusiastic and fearless 
convictions. 

It must be amusing to the Author of “Waverley” to hear his 
readers and admirers (and are not these the same thing?) quarrel- 
ling which of his novels is the best, opposing character to character, 
quoting passage against passage, striving to surpass each other in 
the extravagance of their encomiums, and yet unable to settle 
the precedence, or to do the author’s writings justice—so various, 
so equal, so transcendent are their merits! His volumes of poetry 
were received as fashionable and well-dressed acquaintances: we 
are ready to tear the others in pieces as old friends. There was 
something merctricious in Sir Walter’s ballad-rhymes; and like 
those who keep opera figurantes, we were willing to have our 
admiration shared and our taste confirmed by the town. But the 
Novels are like the betrothed of our hearts, bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh, and we are jealous that any one should be as 
much delighted or as thoroughly acquainted with their beauties 
as ourselves. For which of his poetical heroines would the reader 
break a lance so soon as for Jeanie Deans? What Lady of the 
Lake can compare with the beautiful Rebecca? We believe the 
late Mr. John Scott went to his death-bed (though a painful and 
premature one) with some degree of satisfaction, inasmuch as he 
had penned the most elaborate panegyric on the Scotch Novels 
that had as yet appeared ! 

The Epics are not poems, so much as metrical romances. Therc 
is a glittering veil of verse thrown over the features of nature and 
of old romance. The deep incisions into character are “ skinned 
and filmed over;” the details are lost or shaped into flimsy and 
insipid decorum; and the truth of feeling and of circumstance is 
translated into a tinkling sound, a tinsel commonplace. It must 
be owned, there is a power in true poetry that lifts the mind from 
the ground of reality to a higher sphere, that penetrates the inert, 
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scattered, incoherent materials presented to it, and by a force and 
inspiration of its own, melts and moulds them into sublimity and 
beauty. But Sir Walter (we contend, under correction) has not 
this creative impulse, this plastic power, this capacity of reacting 
on his first impressions. He is a learned, a literal, a matter-of-fact 
expounder of truth or fable: he does not soar above and look down 
upon his subject, imparting his own lofty views and feelings to his 
descriptions of nature—he relies upon it, is raised by it, is one with 
it, or he is nothing. A poet is essentially a maker; that is, he must 
atone for what he loses in individuality and local resemblance by 
the energies and resources of his own mind. 

The writer of whom we speak is deficient in these last. He has 
either not the faculty or not the will to impregnate his subject 
by an effort of pure invention. The execution also is much upon 
a par with the more ephemeral effusions of the press. It is light, 
agreeable, effeminate, diffuse. Sir Walter’s Muse is a Modern 
Antique. The smooth, glossy texture of his verse contrasts happily 
with the quaint, uncouth, rugged materials of which it is com- 
posed, and takes away any appearance of heaviness or harshness 
from the body of local traditions and obsolete costume. We see 
grim knights and iron armour; but then they are woven in silk 
with a careless, delicate hand, and have the softness of flowers. 
The poet’s figures might be compared to old tapestries copied on 
the finest velvet :—they are not like Raphael’s Cartoons; but they 
are very like Mr. Westall’s drawings which accompany, and are 
intended to illustrate, them. 

This facility and grace of execution is the more remarkable, as a 
story goes, that not long before the appearance of the “ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” Sir Walter (then Mr.) Scott, having, in the company 
of a friend, to cross the Frith of Forth in a ferry-boat, they pro- 
posed to beguile the time by writing a number of verses on a given 
subject, and that, at the end of an hour’s hard study, they found 
they had produced only six lines between them. “It is plain,” 
said the unconscious author to his fellow-labourer, “that you and I 
need never think of getting our living by writing poetry!” Ina 
year or so after this he set to work, and poured out quarto upon 
quarto, as if they had been drops of water. As to the rest, and 
compared with true and great poets, our Scottish Minstrel is but “a 
metre ballad-monger.” We would rather have written one song of 
Burns’, or a single passage in Lord Byron’s “ Heaven and Earth,” or 
one of Wordsworth’s “fancies and good-nights,” than all his epics. 
What is he to Spenser, over whose immortal, ever-amiable verse 
beauty hovers and trembles, and who has shed the purple light of 
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Fancy from his ambrosial wings over all nature? What is there of 
the might of Milton, whose head is canopied in the blue serene, and 
who takes us to sit with him there? What is there in his ambling 
rhymes of the deep pathos of Chaucer? Or of the o’er-informing 
power of Shakspeare, whose eye, watching alike the mmutest traces 
of character and the strongest movements of passion, “ glances from 
heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,” and with the lambent flame 
of genius, playing round each object, lights up the universe in a robe 
of itsown radiance? Sir Walter has no voluntary power of combina- 
tion: all his associations (as we said before) are those of habit or of 
tradition. He is a mere narrative and descriptive poet, garrulous 
of the old time. The definition of his poetry is a pleasing super- 
ficiality. 

Not so of his Novets anD Romances. There we turn over a new 
leaf—another and the same—the same in matter, but in form, in 
power, how different! The Author of “ Waverley” has got rid of 
the tagging of rhymes, the eking out of syllables, the supplying of 
epithets, the colours of style, the grouping of his characters, and the 
regular march of events, and comes to the point at once, and strikes 
at the heart of his subject, without dismay and without disguise. 
His poetry was a lady’s waiting-maid, dressed out in cast-off finery : 
his prose is a beautiful, rustic nymph, that, like Dorothea in “ Don 
Quixote,” when she is surprised with dishevelled tresses bathing her 
naked feet in the brook, looks round her, abashed at the admiration 
her charms have excited! The yrand secret of the author’s success 
in these latter productions is, that he has completely got rid of the 
trammels of authorship, and torn off at one rent (as Jack got rid of 
so many yards of lace in the “Tale of a Tub ”) all the ornaments of 
fine writing and worn-out sentimentality. 

All is fresh, as from the hand of nature: by going a century or 
two back and laying the scene in a remote and uncultivated dis- 
trict, all becomes new and startling in the present advanced period. 
Highland manners, characters, scenery, superstitions: Northern 
dialect and costume: the wars, the religion, and politics of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, give a charming and wholesome 
relief to the fastidious refinement and “ over-laboured lassitude” of 
modern readers, like the effect of plunging a nervous valetudinarian 
into a cold bath... . 

Sir Walter has found out (oh rare discovery !) that facts are better 
than fiction, that there is no romance like the romance of real life, 
and that, if we can but arrive at what men feel, do, and say in strik- 
ing and singular situations, the result will be more lively, audible, 
and full of vont ” than the fine-spun cobwebs of the brain. With 
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revensnce be it spoken, he is like the man who, having to imitate the 
squeaking of a pig upon the stage, brought the animal under his coat 
with him. Our author has conjured up the actual people he has to 
deal with, or as much as he could get of them, in “ their habits as 
they lived.” He has ransacked old chronicles, and poured the con- 
tents upon his page; he has squeezed out musty records; he has 
consulted wayfaring pilgrims, bed-rid sybils. He has invoked the 
spirits of the air; he has conversed with the living and the dead, 
and let them tell their story their own way; and by borrowing of 
others has enriched his own genius with everlasting variety, truth, 
and freedom. He has taken his materials from the original, authen- 
tic sources in large concrete masses, and not tampered with or too 
much frittered them away. 

He is only the amanuensis of truth and history. It is impossiblo 
to say how fine his writings in consequence are, unless we could 
describe how fine nature is. All that portion of the history of his 
country that he has touched upon (wide as the scope is)—the 
manners, the personages, the events, the scenery—lives over again 
in his volumes. Nothing is wanting—the illusion is complete. There 
is a hurtling in the air, a trampling of feet upon tho ground, as these 
perfect representations of human character or fanciful belicf come 
thronging back upon our imaginations, We will merely recall a few 
of the subjects of his pencil to the reader’s recollection, for nothing 
we could add, by way of note or commendation, could make the iin- 
pression more vivid. 

There is (first and foremost, because the earliest of our acquaint- 
ance) the Baron of Bradwardine, stately, kind-hearted, whimsical, 
pedantic; and Flora Maclvor (whom even we forgive for her Jaco- 
bitism), the fierce Vich Ian Vohr, and Evan Dhu, constant in death, 
and Davie Gellatly roasting his eggs or turning his rhymes with rest- 
less volubility, and the two stag-hounds that met Waverley, as fine 
as over Titian painted, or Paul Veronese. Then there is old Balfour 
of Burley, brandishing his sword and his Bible, with fire-cyed fury, 
trying a fall with the insolent, gigantic Bothwell at the ’Change- 
house, and vanquishing him at the noble battle of Loudon Hill; 
there is Bothwell himself, drawn to the life: proud, cruel, selfish, 
profligate, but with the love-letters of the gentle Agnes (written 
thirty years before) and his verses to her memory found in his pocket 
after his death. In the same volume of “Old Mortality” is that 
lone figure, like a figure m Scripture, of the woman sitting on the 
stone at the turning to the mountain, to warn Burley that there 
is a lion in his path; and the fawning Claverhouse, beautiful as a 
panther, smooth-looking, blood-spotted; and the fanatics, Machriar 
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and Mucklewrath, crazed with zeal and sufferings ; and the inflexible 
Morton and the faithful Edith, who refused to “ give her hand to 
another while her heart was with her lover in the deep and dead 
sea,” 

And in the “ Heart of Mid-Lothian ” we have Effie Deans (that 
sweet, faded flower), and Jeanie, her more than sister, and old David 
Deans, the patriarch of St. Leonard’s Crags, and Butler, and Dum- 
biedykes, eloquent in his silence, and Mr. Bartoline Saddletree and 
his prudent helpmate, and Porteous swinging in the wind, and Madge 
Wildfire, full of finery and madness, and her ghastly mother. Again, 
there is Meg Merrilies, standing on her rock, stretched on her bier 
with “her head to the east,” and Dirk Hatterick (equal to Shak- 
speare’s Master Barnardine), and Glossin, the soul of an attorney, 
and Dandy Dinmont, with his terrier-pack and his pony Dumple, 
and the fiery Colonel Mannering, and the modish old counsellor 
Pleydell, and Dominie Sampson, and Rob Roy (like the eagle in his 
eyry), and Bailie Nicol Jarvie, and the inimitable Major Galbraith, 
and Rashleigh Osbaldistone, and Die Vernon, the best of secret- 
keepers. And in the “ Antiquary,” the ingenious and abstruse Mr. 
Jonathan Oldbuck, and the old beadsman Edie Ochiltree, and that 
preternatural figure of old Edith Elspeith, a living shadow, in whom 
the lamp of life had been long extinguished, had it not been fed by 
remorse and “ thick-coming ” recollections; and that striking picture 
of the effects of feudal tyranny and fiendish pride, the unhappy Earl 
of Glenallan ; and the Black Dwarf and his friend Habbie of the 
Heughfoot (the cheerful hunter), and his cousin Grace Armstrong, 
fresh and laughing like the morning; and the Children of the 
Mist, and the baying of the bloodhound that tracks their steps at 
a distance (the hollow echoes are in our ears now), and Amy and 
her hapless love, and the villain Varney, and the deep voice of 
George of Douglas—and the immovable Balafre, and Master Oliver 
the Barber, in “Quentin Durward ”—and the quaint humour of the 
Fortunes of Nigel,” and the comic spirit of “ Peveril of the Peak” 
—and the fine old English romance of “ Ivanhoe.” 

What a list of names! What a host of associations! What a 
thing is human life! What a power is that of genius! What a 
world of thought and feeling is thus rescued from oblivion! How 
many hours of heartfelt satisfaction has our author given to the gay 
and thoughtless! How many sad hearts has he soothed in pain and 
solitude! It is no wonder that the public repay with lengthened 
applause and gratitude the pleasure they receive. He writes as fast 
as they can read, and he does not write himself down. He is always 
in the public eye, and we do not tire of him. His worst is better 
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than any other person’s best. His backgrounds (and his later works 
are little else but backgrounds capitally made out) are more at- 
tractive than the principal figures and most complicated actions of 
other writers. His works (taken together) are almost like a new 
edition of human nature. This is indeed to be an author! ... 


LORD BYRON. 


... Ie Sir Walter Scott may be thought by some to have been 
‘* Born universal heir to all humanity,” 


it is plain Lord Byron can set up no such pretension. He is, in 
a striking degree, the creature of his own will. He holds no com- 
inunion with his kind, but stands alone without mate or fcllow— 


‘¢ As if a man were author of himself, 
And owned no other kin.” 


He is like a solitary peak, all access to which is cut off not more by 
elevation than distance. He is seated on a lofty eminence, “ cloud- 
capt,” or reflecting the last rays of setting suns, and in his poetical 
moods reminds us of the fabled Titans, retired to a ridgy steop, 
playing on their Pan’s-pipes, and taking up ordinary men and things 
in their hands with haughty indifference. He raises his subject to 
himself, or tramples on it; he neither stoops to nor loses himself in 
it. He exists not by sympathy, but by antipathy. He scorns all 
things, even himself. Nature must come to him to sit for her 
picture: he does not go to her. She must consult his time, his 
convenience, and his humour, and wear a sombre or a fantastic 
garb, or his Lordship turns his back upon her. There is no case, 
no unaffected simplicity of manner, no “golden mean.” All is 
strained, or petulant in the extreme. His thoughts are sphered and 
crystalline; his style “prouder than when blue Iris bends;” his 
spirit fiery, impatient, wayward, indefatigable. Instead of taking 
his impressions from without, in entire and almost unimpaired 
masses, he moulds them according to his own temperament, and 
heats the materials of his imagination in the furnace of his passions, 
Lord Byron’s verse glows like a flame, consuming everything in its 
way; Sir Walter Scott’s glides like a river: clear, gentle, harmless, 
The poetry of the first scorches, that of the last scarcely warms, 
The light of the one proceeds from an internal source, ensanguined, 
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sullen, fixed; the other reflects the hues of heaven or the face of 
nature, glancing, vivid, and various. 

The productions of the Northern Bard have the rust and the 
freshness of antiquity about them; those of the Noble Poet cease 
to startle from their extreme ambition of novelty, both in style and 
matter. Sir Waltcr’s rhymes are “silly sooth ”— 


‘¢ And dally with the innocence of thought, 
Like the old age’""— 


his Lordship’s Muse spurns the olden time, and affects all the 
supercilious airs of a modern fine lady and an upstart. The 
object of the one writer is to restore us to truth and nature: the 
other chiefly thinks how he shall display his own power, or vert 
his spleen, or astonish the reader either by starting new subjects 
and trains of speculation, or by expressing old ones in a more strik- 
ing and emphatic manner than they have been expressed before. 
He cares little what it is he says, so that he can say it differently 
from others. This may account for the charges of plagiarism which 
have been repeatedly brought against the Noble Poet. If he can 
borrow an image or sentiment from another, and heighten it by 
an epithet or an illusion of greater force and beauty than is to be 
found in the original passage, he thinks he shows his superiority 
of execution in this in a more marked manner than if the first 
suggestion had been his own. It is not the value of the observa- 
tion itself he is solicitous about; but he wishes to shine by contrast 
—-even nature only serves as a foil to set off his style. He therefore 
takes the thoughts of others (whether contemporaries or not) out 
of their mouths, and is content to make them his own, to set his 
stamp upon them, by imparting to them a more meretricious gloss, 
a higher relief, a greater loftiness of tone, and a characteristic in- 
veteracy of purpose. 

Even in those collateral ornaments of modern style, slovenliness, 
abruptness, and eccentricity (as well as in terseness and significance), 
Lord Byron, when he pleases, defies competition and surpasses all 
his contemporaries. Whatever he does, he must do in a more 
decided and daring manner than any one else; he lounges with 
extravagance, and yawns so as to alarm the reader! Self-will, 
passion, the love of singularity, a disdain of himsclf and of others 
(with a conscious sense that this is among the ways and means of 
procuring admiration) are the proper categories of his mind: he is 
a lordly writer, is above his own reputation, and condescends to the 
Muses with a scornful grace! 
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Lord Byron, who in his politics is a Liberal, in his genius is haughty 
and aristocratic: Walter Scott, who is an aristocrat in principle, is 
popular in his writings, and is (as it were) equally servile to nature 
and to opinion. The genius of Sir Walter is essentially imitative, 
or “denotes a foregone conclusion:” that of Lord Byron is self- 
dependent, or at least requires no aid, is governed by no law but 
the impulses of its own will. We confess, however much we may 
admire independence of feeling and erectness of spirit in goneral 
or practical questions, yet in works of genius we prefer him who 
bows to the authority of nature, who appeals to actual objects, 
to mouldering superstitions, to history, observation, and tradition, 
before him who only consults the pragmatical and restless workings 
of his own breast, and gives them out as oracles to the world. 
We like a writer (whether poet or prose-writer) who takes in 
(or is willing to take in) the range of half the universe in feeling, 
character, description, much better than we do one who obsti- 
nately and invariably shuts himself up in the Bastille of his own 
ruling passions. In short, we had rather be Sir Walter Scott 
(meaning thereby the author of “ Waverley”) than Lord Byron 
a hundred times over, and for the reason just given, namely, that 
he casts his descriptions in the mould of nature, ever varying, 
never tiresome, always interesting and always instructive, instead 
of casting them constantly in the mould of his own individual 
impressions. 

He gives us man as he is, or as he was, in almost every varicty of 
situation, action, and feeling. Lord Byron makes man after his own 
image, woman after his own heart; the one is a capricious tyrant, 
the other a yielding slave; he gives us the misanthrope and the 
voluptuary by turns; and with these two characters, burning or 
melting in their own fires, he makes out everlasting centos of lim- 
self. He hangs the cloud, the film of his existence over all outward 
things, sits in the centre of his thoughts, and enjoys dark night, 
bright day, the glitter and the gloom “in cell monastic.” We sce 
the mournful pall, the crucifix, the death’s-heads, the faded chaplct 
of flowers, the gleaming tapers, the agonised brow of genius, the 
wasted form of beauty; but we are still imprisoned in a dungeon; 
a curtain intercepts our view; we do not breathe freely the air of 
nature or of our own thoughts. The other admired author draws 
aside the curtain, and the veil of egotism is rent; and he shows us 
the crowd of living men and women, the endless groups. the land- 
scape background, the cloud and the rainbow, and enriches our 
imaginations aud relieves one passion by another, and expands and 
lightens reflection, and takes away that tightness at the breast which 
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arises from thinking or wishing to think that there is nothing in the 
world out of a man’s self ! 

In this point of view, the Author of “Waverley” is one of the 
greatest teachers of morality that ever lived, by emancipating the 
mind from petty, narrow, and bigoted prejudices: Lord Byron is the 
greatest pamperer of those prejudices, by seeming to think there is 
nothing else worth encouraging but the seeds or the full luxuriant 
growth of dogmatism and self-conceit. In reading the Scotch Novels, 
we never think about the author, except from a feeling of curiosity 
respecting our unknown benefactor: in reading Lord Byron’s works, 
he himself is never absent from our minds. The colouring of Lord 
Byron’s style, however rich and dipped in Tyrian dyes, is neverthe- 
less opaque, is in itself an object of delight and wonder: Sir Walter 
Scott’s is perfectly transparent. In studying the one, you seem to 
gaze at the figures cut in stained glass, which exclude the view 
beyond, and where the pure light of heaven is only a means of 
setting off the gorgeousness of art: in reading the other, you look 
through a noble window at the clear and varied landscape without. 
Or to sum up the distinction in one word, Sir Walter Scott is the 
most dramatic writer now living, and Lord Byron is the least so. 

It would be difficult to imagine that the Author of “ Waverley” is 
in the smallest degree a pedant, as it would be hard to persuade our- 
selves that the Author of “Childe Harold ” and “ Don Juan” is not a 
coxcomb, though a provoking and sublimeone. In this decided prefer- 
ence given to Sir Walter Scott over Lord Byron, we distinctly include 
the prose-works of the former; for we do not think his poetry alone 
by any means entitles him to that precedence. Sir Walter in his 
poetry, though pleasing and natural, is a comparative trifler: it is 
in his anonymous productions that he has shown himself for what 
he is. 

Intensity is the great and prominent distinction of Lord Byron’s 
writings. He seldom gets beyond force of style, nor has he produced 
any regular work or masterly whole. He does not prepare any plan 
beforehand, nor revise and retouch what he has written with polished 
accuracy. His only object seems to be to stimulate himself and his 
readers for the moment—to keep both alive, to drive away ennuzt, to 
substitute a feverish and irritable state of excitement for listless 
indolence or even calm enjoyment. For this purpose he pitches on 
any subject at random without much thought or delicacy. He is 
only impatient to begin, and takes care to adorn and enrich it as he 
proceeds with “thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” He 
composes (as he himself has said) whether he is in the bath, in his 
study, or on horseback; he writes as habitually as others talk or 
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think; and whether we have the inspiration of the Muse or not, we 
always find the spirit of the man of genius breathing from his verse. 
He grapples with his subject, and moves, penetrates, and animates it 
by the electric force of his own feelings. He is often monotonous, 
extravagant, offensive; but he is never dull or tedious, but when he 
writes prose. 

Lord Byron does not exhibit a new view of nature, or raise insig- 
nificant objects into importance by the romantic associations with 
which he surrounds them, but generally (at least) takes common- 
place thoughts and events, and endeavours to express them in 
stronger and statelier language than others. His poetry stands 
like a Martello-tower by the side of his subject. He does not, like 
Mr. Wordsworth, lift poetry from the ground, or create a sentiment 
out of nothing. He does not describe a daisy or a periwinkle, but 
the cedar or the cypress: not “poor men’s cottages, but princes’ 
palaces.” His “Childe Harold” contains a lofty and impassioned 
review of the great events of history, of the mighty objects left as 
wrecks of time; but he dwells chiefly on what is familiar to the 
mind of every schoolboy, has brought out few new traits of feeling 
or thought, and has done no more than justice to the reader's pre- 
conceptions by the sustained force and brilliancy of his style and 
imagery. 

Lord Byron’s earlier productions, “ Lara,” the “ Corsair,” &c., were 
wild and gloomy romances, put into rapid and shining verse. They 
discover the madness of poetry, together with the inspiration: 
sullen, moody, capricious, fierce, inexorable: gloating on beauty, 
thirsting for revenge: hurrying from the extremes of pleasure to 
pain, but with nothing permanent, nothing healthy or natural. 
The gaudy decorations and the morbid sentiments remind one of 
flowers strewed over the face of death! In his “Childe Harold” 
(as has been just obsorved) he assumes a lofty and philosophic tone, 
and “reasons high of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate.” 
He takes the highest points in the history of the world, and com- 
ments on them from a more commanding eminence. He shows us 
the crumbling monuments of time; he invokes the great names, the 
mighty spirit of antiquity. The universe is changed into a stately 
mausoleum : in solemn measures he chaunts a hymn to fame. Lord 
Byron has strength and elevation enough to fill up the moulds of 
our classical and time-hallowed recollections, and to rekindle the 
earliest aspirations of the mind after greatness and true glory with 
a pen of fire. The names of Tasso, of Ariosto, of Dante, of Cincin- 
natus, of Caesar, of Scipio, lose nothing of their pomp or their lustre 
in his hands, and when he begins and continues a strain of panegyric 
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on such subjects, we indeed sit down with him to a banquet of rich 
praise, brooding over imperishable glories, 


“ Till Contemplation has her fill.” 


Lord Byron seems to cast himself indignantly from “this bank 
and shoal of time,” or the frail tottering bark that bears up modern 
reputation, into the huge sea of ancient renown, and to revel there 
with untired, outspread plume. Even this in him is spleen; his 
contempt of his contemporaries makes him turn back to the lustrous 
past, or project himself forward to the dim future! ‘Lord Byron’s 
tragedies, “ Faliero,” “Sardanapalus,” &c., are not equal to his other 
works. They want the essence of the drama. They abound in 
speeches and descriptions, such as he himself might make either to 
himself or others, lolling on his couch of a morning, but do not 
carry the reader out of the poet’s mind to the scenes and events 
recorded. They have neither action, character, nor interest, but are 
a sort of gossamer tragedies, spun out and glittering, and spreading 
a flimsy veil over the face of nature. Yet he spins them on, Of all 
that he has done in this way, the “ Heaven and Earth” (the same 
subject as Mr. Moore’s “Loves of the Angels”) is the best. We 
prefer it even to “Manfred. “ Manfred” is merely himself with a 
fancy-drapery on. Lut, in the dramatic fragment published in the 
Inberal, the space between heaven and earth, the stage on which 
his characters have to pass to and fro, seems to fill his Lordship’s 
imagination; and the “ Deluge,’ which he has so finely described, 
may be said to have drowned all his own idle humours. 

We must say we think little of our author's turn for satire. His 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ” is dogmatical and insolent, 
but without refinement or point. He calls people names, and tries 
to transfix a character with an epithet, which does not stick, because 
it has no other foundation than his own petulance and spite; or he 
endeavours to degrade by alluding to some circumstance of external 
situation. He says of Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry, that “it is his 
aversion.” That may be: but whose fault is it? This is the 
satire of a lord, who is accustomed to have all his whims or dislikes 
taken for gospel, and who cannot be at the pains to do more than 
signify his contempt or displeasure. If a great man meets with a 
rebuff which he does not like, he turns on his heel, and this passes 
for arepartee, The Noble Author says of a celebrated barrister and 
critic, that he was “ born in a garret sixteen stories high.” The in- 
sinuation is not true, or, if it were, it is low. The allusion degrades 
the person who makes it, not him to whom it is applied. This is 
also the satire of a person of birth and quality, who measures al] 
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merit by external rank, that is, by his own standard. So his Lord- 
ship in a “ Letter to the Editor of my Grandmother's Review,” ad- 
dresses him fifty times as “ my dear Robarts,” nor is there any other 
wit in the article. This is surely a mere assumption of superiority 
from his Lordship's rank, and is the sort of quizzing he might use to 
@ person who came to hire himself as a valet to him at Long's. The 
waiters might laugh; the public will not. In like manner, in the 
controversy about Pope, he claps Mr. Bowles on the back with a 
coarse facetious familiarity, as if he were his chaplain whom he had 
invited to dine with him, or was about to present to a bonefice. 
The reverend divine might submit to the obligation ; but he has no 
occasion to subscribe to the jest. If it is a jest that Mr. Bowles 
should be a parson and Lord Byron a pecr, the world knew this 
before; there was no need to write a pamphlet to prove it. 

The “Don Juan” indeed has great power; but its power is owing 
to the force of the serious writing, and to the contrast between that 
and the flashy passages with which it is interlarded. From the 
sublime to the ridiculous there is but one step. You laugh and 
are surprised that any one should turn round and ¢ravesive himself : 
the drollery is in the utter discontinuity of ideas and feelings. He 
makes virtue serve as a foil to vice; dandyism is (for want of any 
other) a variety of genius. A classical intoxication is followed by 
the splashing of soda-water, by frothy effusions of ordinary bile. 
After the lightning and the hurricane, we are introduced to the 
interior of the cabin and the contents of the wash-hand basins. 
The solemn hero of tragedy plays Scrub in the farce. This is “ very 
tolerable and not to be endured.” 

The noble Lord is almost the only writer who has prostituted 
his talents in this way. He hallows in order to desccrato, takes a 
pleasure in defacing the images of beauty his hands have wrought, 
and raises our hopes and our belief in goodness to heaven only to 
dash them to the earth again, and break them in pieces the more 
effectually from the very height they have fallen. Our enthusiasm 
for genius or virtue is thus turned into a jest by the very person 
who has kindled it, and who thus fatally quenches the spark of both. 
It is not that Lord Byron is sometimes serious and sometimes 
trifling, sometimes profligate and sometimes moral, but when he is 
most serious and most moral, he is only preparing to mortify the 
unsuspecting reader by putting a pitiful hoaz upon him. This is a 
most unaccountable anomaly. It is as if the eagle were to build its 
eyry in a common sewer, or the owl were seen soaring to the mid- 
day sun. Such a sight might make one laugh, but one would not 
wish or expect it to occur more than once! 

2K 
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In fact, Lord Byron is the spoiled child of fame as well as fortune. 
He has taken a surfeit of popularity, and is not contented to delight, 
unless he can shock, the public. He would force them to admire in 
spite of decency and common-sense; he would have them read what 
they would read in no one but himself, or he would not give a rush 
for their applause. He is to be “ a chartered libertine,” from whom 
insults are favours, whose contempt is to be a new incentive to 
admiration. His Lordship is hard to please: he is equally averse to 
notice or neglect, enraged at censure and scorning praise. He tries 
the patience of the town to the very utmost, and when they show 
signs of weariness or disgust, threatens to discard them. He says 
he will write on, whether he is read or not. He would never write 
another page, if it were not to court popular applause, or to affect 
@ superiority over it. In this respect also Lord Byron presents a 
striking contrast to Sir Walter Scott. The latter takes what part 
of the public favour falls to his share, without grumbling (to be 
sure, he has no reason to complain) ; the former is always quarrelling 
with the world about his modicum of applause, the spolia opima of 
vanity, and ungraciously throwing the offerings of incense heaped on 
his shrine back in the faces of his admirers. 

Again, there is no taint in the writings of the Author of 
“ Waverley;” all is fair and natural and above-board ; he never out- 
rages the public mind. He introduces no anomalous character, 
broaches no staggering opinion. If he goes back to old prejudices 
and superstitions as a relief to the modern reader, while Lord Byron 
floats on swelling paradoxes— 


‘* Like proud seas under him ;” 


if the one defers too much to the spirit of antiquity, the other 
panders to the spirit of the age, goes to the very edge of extreme 
and licentious speculation, and breaks his neck over it. Grossness 
and levity are the playthings of his pen. It is a ludicrous circum- 
stance that he should have dedicated his “Cain” to the worthy 
Baronet! Did the latter ever acknowledge the obligation? We 
are not nice, not very nice; but we do not particularly approve those 
subjects that shine chiefly from their rottenness: nor do we wish to 
see the Muses dressed out in the flounces of a false or questionable 
philosophy, like Portia and Nerissa in the garb of Doctors of Law. 
We like metaphysics as well as Lord Byron; but not to see them 
making flowery speeches, nor dancing a measure in the fetters of 
verse. We have as good as hinted that his Lordship’s poetry con- 
sists mostly of a tissue of superb commonplaces ; even his paradoxes 
are commonplace. They are familiar in the schools: they are only 
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new and striking in his dramas and stanzas by being out of placo, 
In a word, we think that poetry moves best within the circle of 
nature and received opinion: speculative theory and subtle casuistry 
are forbidden ground to it. 

But Lord Byron often wanders into this ground wantonly, wil- 
fully, and unwarrantably. The only apology we can conceive for 
the spirit of some of Lord Byron’s writings, is the spirit of some of 
those opposed to him. They would provoke a man to write any- 
thing. “Farthest from them is best.” The extravagance and 
license of the one seems a proper antidote to the bigotry and 
narrowness of the other. The first “Vision of Judgment” was a 
set-off to the second, though 


‘* None but itself could be its parallel.” 


Perhaps the chief cause of most of Lord Byron’s errors is, that 
he is that anomaly in letters and in society, a Noble Poct. Itisa 
double privilege, almost too much for humanity. He has all the 
pride of birth and genius. The strength of his imagination leads 
him to indulge in fantastic opinions; the elevation of his rank sets 
censure at defiance. He becomes a pampered egotist. He has a 
seat in the House of Lords, a niche in the Temple of Fame. Every- 
day mortals, opinions, things, are not good enough for him to touch 
or think of. A mere nobleman is, in his cstimation, but “the tenth 
transmitter of a foolish face:” a mere man of genius is no better 
than a worm. His Muse is also a lady of quality. The people are 
not polite enough for him; the Court is not sufficiently intellectual. 
He hates the one and despises the other. By hating and despising 
others, he does not learn to be satisfied with himself. A fastidious 
man soon grows querulous and splenetic. If there is nobody but 
ourselves to come up to our idea of fancied perfection, we easily get 
tired of our idol. 

When a man is tired of what he is, by a natural perversity he sets 
up for what he is not. If he is a poet, he pretends to be a meta- 
physician: if he is a patrician in rank and feeling, he would fain be 
one of the people. His ruling motive is not the love of the people, 
but of distinction: not of truth, but of singularity. He patronises 
men of letters out of vanity, and deserts them from caprice or from 
the advice of friends. He embarks in an obnoxious publication to 
provoke censure, and leaves it to shift for itself for fear of scandal. 
We do not like Sir Walter's gratuitous servility: we like Lord 
Byron’s preposterous liberalism little better. He may affect the 
principles of equality, but he resumes his privilege of peerage, upon 
occasion. His Lordship has made great offers of service to the 
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Greeks—money and horses. He is at present in Cephalonia, wait- 
ing the event! 


We had written thus far when news came of the death of Lord 
Byron, and put an end at once to a strain of somewhat peevish 
invective, which was intended to meet his eye, not to insult his 
memory. Had we known that we were writing his epitaph, we must 
have done it with a different feeling. As it is, we think it better 
and more like himself, to let what we had written stand, than to 
take up our leaden shafts, and try to melt them into “ tears of sen- 
sibility,” or mould them into dull praise and an affected show of 
candour, We were not silent during the author’s lifetime, either 
for his reproof or encouragement (such as we could give, and he did 
not disdain to accept), nor can we now turn undertakers’ men to fix 
the glittering plate upon his coffin, or fall into the procession of 
popular woe. Death cancels everything but truth, and strips a man 
of everything but genius and virtue. It is a sort of natural canon- 
isation. It makes the meanest of us sacred; it instals the poet 
in his immortality, and lifts him to the skies. Death is the great 
assayer of the sterling ore of talent. At his touch the drossy par- 
ticles fall off—the irritable, the personal, the gross—and mingle with 
the dust; the fincr and more ethereal part mounts with the winged 
spirit to watch over our latest memory, and protect our bones from 
insult. We consign the least worthy qualities to oblivion, and cherish 
the nobler and imperishable nature with double pride and fondness, 

Nothing could show the real superiority of genius in a more strik- 
ing point of view than the idle contests and the public indifference 
about the place of Lord Byron’s interment, whether in Westminster 
Abbey or his own family vault. A king must have a coronation—a 
nobleman a funeral-procession. The man is nothing without the 
pageant. The poet’s cemetery is the human mind, in which he sows 
the seeds of never-ending thonght—his monument is to be found in 
his works : 

‘* Nothing can cover his high fame but Heaven ; 
No pyramids set off his memory, 
But the cternal substance of his greatness,” 


Lord Byron is dead: he also died a martyr to his zeal in the cause 
of freedom, for the last, best hopes of man. Let that be his excuse 
and his epitaph ! 


WORDSWORTH. 4st 


WORDSWORTH. 


Mr. Worpswortn’s genius is a pure emanation of the Spirit cf 
the Age. Had he lived in any other period of the world, he would 
never have been heard of. As it is, he has some difficulty to con- 
tend with the hebetude of his intellect and the meanness of his 
subject. With him “lowliness is young ambition’s ladder:” but 
he finds it a toil to climb in this way the steep of Fame. His 
homely Muse can hardly raise her wing from the ground, nor 
spread her hidden glories to the sun. He has “no figures nor no 
fantasies, which busy passion draws in the brains of men:” neither 

the gorgeous machinery of mythologic lore nor the splendid colours 

of poetic diction. His style is vernacular: he delivers household 

truths. He sees nothing loftier than human hopes, nothing deeper 

than the human heart. This he probes, this he tampers with, this 

he poises, with all its incalculable weight of thought and fecling, 

in his hands, and at the same time calms the throbbing pulses of 

his own heart by keeping his eye ever fixed on the face of nature. 

Tf he can make the life-blood flow from the wounded breast, this 

is the living colouring with which he paints his verse: if he can 

assuage the pain or close up the wound with the balm of solitary 

musing, or the healing power of plants and herbs and “skyey 

influences,” this is the sole triumph of his art. He takes the 
simplest elements of nature and of the human mind, the mere 
abstract conditions inseparable from our being, and tries to com- 
pound a new system of poetry from them; and [he] has perhaps 
succeeded as well as any one could. “Nihil humant a me alienum 
puto” is the motto of his works. He thinks nothing low or indif- 
ferent of which this can be affirmed: everything that professes to 
be more than this, that is not an absolute essence of truth and 
feeling, he holds to be vitiated, false, and spurious. In a word, his 
poetry is founded on setting up an opposition (and pushing it to 
the utmost length) between the natural and the artificial, between 
the spirit of humanity and the spirit of fashion and of the world. 

It is one of the innovations of the time. Jt partakes of, and is 
carried along with, the revolutionary movement of our age: the 
political changes of the day were the model on which he formed 
and conducted his poetical experiments. His Muse (it cannot be 
denied, and without this we cannot explain its character at all) 
is a levelling one. It proceeds on a principle of equality, and strives 
to reduce all things to the same standard. It is distinguished by 
a proud humility. It relies upon its own resources, and disdains 
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externa! show and relief. It takes the commonest events and’ 
objects, as a test to prove that nature is always interesting from 
its inherent truth and beauty, without any of the ornaments of 
dress or pomp of circumstances to set it off. Hence the unaccount- 
able mixture of seeming simplicity and real abstruseness in the 
“ Lyrical Ballads.” Fools have laughed at, wise men scarcely under- 
stand, them. He takes a subject or a story merely as pegs or loops to 
hang thought and feeling on; the incidents are trifling, in proportion 
to his contempt for imposing appearances; the reflections are pro- 
found, according to the gravity and aspiring pretensions of his 
mind, 

His popular, inartificial style gets rid (at a blow) of all the trap- 
pings of verse, of all the high places of poetry: “the cloud-capt 
towers, the solemn temples, the gorgeous palaces,” are swept to the 
ground, and “like the baseless fabric of a vision, leave not a wreck 
behind.” All the traditions of learning, all the superstitions of age, 
are obliterated and effaced. We begin de novo on a tabula rasa of 
poetry. The purple pall, the nodding plume of tragedy, are exploded 
as mere pantomime and trick, to return to the simplicity of truth 
and nature. Kings, queens, priests, nobles, the altar and the throne, 
the distinctions of rank, birth, wealth, power, “the judge's robe, the 
marshal’s truncheon, the ceremony that to great ones ’longs,” are 
not to be found here. The author tramples on the pride of art with 
greater pride. The Ode and Epode, the Strophe and the Antistrophe, 
he laughs to scorn. The harp of Homer, the trump of Pindar and 
of Alcewus, are still. The decencies of costume, the decorations of 
vanity, are strinped off without mercy as barbarous, idle, and Gothic. 
The jewels in the crisped hair, the diadem on the polished brow, are 
thought meretricious, theatrical, vulgar; and nothing contents his 
fastidious taste beyond a simple garland of flowers. Neither does 
he avail himself of the advantages which nature or accident holds 
out to him. He chooses to have his subject a foil to his invention, 
to owe nothing but to himself. 

He gathers manna in the wilderness; he strikes the barren rock 
for the gushing moisture. He elevates the mean by the strength of 
his own aspirations, he clothes the naked with beauty and grandeur 
from the stores of his own recollections. No cypress grove loads 
his verse with funeral pomp: but his imagination lends “a sense 
of joy” 

‘* To the bare trees and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field.” 


No storm, no shipwreck, startles us by its horrors: but the rainbow 
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lifts its head in the cloud, and the breeze sighs through the withered 
fern, No sad vicissitude of fate, no overwhelming catastrophe in 
nature, deforms his page: but the dewdrop glitters on the bending 
flower, the tear collects in the glistening eye. 


** Beneath the hills, along the flowery vales, 
The generations are prepared ; the pangs, 
The internal pangs are ready ; the dread strife 
Of poor humanity’s afflicted will, 
Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny.” 


As tho lark ascends from its low bed on fluttering wing, and salutes 
the morning skies, so Mr. Wordsworth’s unpretending Muse in russet 
guise scales the summits of reflection, while it makes the round earth 
its footstool and its home! 

Possibly a good deal of this may be regarded as the effect of dis- 
appointed views and an inverted ambition. Prevented by native 
pride and indolence from climbing the ascent of learning or great- 
ness, taught by political opinions to say to the vain pomp and glory 
of the world, “I hate ye,” seeing the path of classical and artificial 
poetry blocked up by the cumbrous ornaments of style and turgid 
commonplaces, so that nothing more could be achieved in that direc- 
tion but by the most ridiculous bombast or the tamest servility, ho 
has turned back, partly from the bias of his mind, partly perhaps 
from a judicious policy—has struck into the sequestered vale of hum- 
ble life, sought out the Muse among sheep-cotes and hamlets, and 
the peasant’s mountain-haunts, has discarded all the tinsel pageantry 
of verse, and endeavoured (not in vain) to aggrandise the trivial, 
and add the charm of novelty to the familiar. No one has shown 
the same imagination in raising trifles into importance: no one has 
displayed the same pathos in treating of the simplest feelings of the 
heart. Reserved, yet haughty, having no unruly or violent passions 
(or those passions having been early suppressed), Mr. Wordsworth 
has passed his life in solitary musing or in daily converse with the 
face of nature. He exemplifies in an eminent degree the association ; 
for his poetry has no other source or character. He has dwelt among 
pastoral scenes, till each object has become connected with a thou- 
sand feelings, a link in the chain of thought, a fibre of his own heart. 
Every one is by habit and familiarity strongly attached to the place 
of his birth, or to objects that recall the most pleasing and eventful 
circumstances of his life. 

But to the author of the “ Lyrical Ballads” nature is a kind of 
home; and he may be said to take a personal interest in the 
universe. There is no image so insignificant that it has not in 
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some mood or other found the way into his heart: no sound that 
does not awaken the memory of other years— 


‘* To him the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


The daisy looks up to him with sparkling eye as an old acquaintance: 
the cuckoo haunts him with sounds of early youth not to be ex- 
pressed: a linnet’s nest startles him with boyish delight: an old 
withered thorn is weighed down with a heap of recollections: a 
grey cloak, seen on some wild moor, torn by the wind or drenched 
in the rain, afterwards becomes an objcct of imagination to him: 
even the lichens on the rock have a life and being in his thoughts. 
He has described all these objects in a way and with an intensity 
of feeling that no one else had done before him, and has given a 
new view or aspect of nature. He is m this sense the most original 
poet now living, and the one whose writings could the least be 
spared: for they have no substitute elsewhere. The vulgar do not 
read thom; the learned, who see all things through books, do not 
understand them; the great despise. The fashionable may ridicule 
them: but the author has created himself an interest in the heart 
of the retired and lonely student of nature, which can never die. 

Persons of this class will still continue to feel what he has felt: 
he has expressed what they might in vain wish to express, except 
with glistening eye and faltering tongue! There is a lofty philo- 
sophic tone, a thoughtful humanity, infused into his pastoral vein. 
Remote from tle passions and events of the great world, he has 
communicated interest and dignity to the primal movements of 
the heart of 1aan, and ingrafted his own conscious reflections on 
the casual thoughts of hinds and shepherds. Nursed amidst the 
grandeur of mountain scenery, he has stooped to have a nearer 
view of the daisy under his feet, or plucked a branch of white-thorn 
from the spray: but, im describing it, his mind seems imbued with 
the majesty and solemnity of the objects around him, The tall 
rock lifts its head in the erectness of his spirit; the cataract roars 
in the sound of his verse; and in its dim and mysterious meaning 
the mists seem to gather in the hollows of Helvellyn, and the 
forked Skiddaw hovers in the distance. There is little mention 
of mountainous scenery in Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry; but by in- 
terual ovidence one might be almost sure that it was written in 
a mountainous country, from its bareness, its simplicity, its loftiness 
and its depth ! 

His later philosophic productions have a somewhat different 
character, They are a departure from, a dereliction of, his first 
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principles. They are classical and courtly. They are polished in 
style without being gaudy, dignified in subject without affectation. 
They seem to have been composed, not in a cottage at Grasmere, 
but among the half-inspired groves and stately recollections of 
Cole-Orton. We might allude in particular, for examples of what 
we mean, to the lines on a Picture by Claude Lorraine and 
to the exquisite poem entitled “Laodamia.” The last of these 
breathes the pure spirit of the finest fragments of antiquity—the 
sweetness, the gravity, the strength, the beauty, and the languor 
of death— 


** Calm contemplation and majestic pains.” 


Its glossy brilliancy arises from the perfection of the finishing, like 
that of a careful sculpture, not from gaudy colouring. Tho texture 
of the thoughts has the smoothness and solidity of marble. It is 
a poem that might be read aloud in Elysium, and the spirits of 
departed heroes and sages would gather round to listen to it! 

Mr. Wordsworth’s philosophic poetry, with a less glowing aspect 
and less tumult in the veins than Lord Byron’s on similar occasions, 
bends a calmer and keener cye on mortality; the impression, if less 
vivid, is more pleasing and permanent; and we confess it (perhaps 
it is a want of taste and proper feeling) that there are lines and 
poems of our author's that we think of ten times for once that we 
recur to any of Lord Byron’s. Or if there are any of the latter's 
writings that we can dwell upon in the same way, that is, as lasting 
and heart-felt sentiments, it is when, laying aside his usual pomp 
and pretension, he descends with Mr. Wordsworth tv the common 
ground of a disinterested humanity. It may be considered as 
characteristic of our poet’s writings, that they either make no 
impression on the mind at all, seem mere nonsense-verses, or that 
they leave a mark behind them that never wears out. They either 


‘‘ Fall blunted from the indurated breast,” 


without any perceptible result, or they absorb it like a passion. To 
one class of readers he appears sublime, to another (and we fear the 
largest) ridiculous. He has probably realised Milton’s wish,—“ and 
fit audience found, though few :” but we suspect he is not reconciled 
to the alternative. 

There are delightful passages in the “ Excursion,” both of natural 
description and of inspired reflection (passages of the latter kind 
that in the sound of the thoughts and of the swelling language re- 
semble heavenly symphonies, mournful requiems over the grave of 
human hopes); but we must add, in justice and in sincerity, that we 
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think it impossible that this work should ever become popular, even 
in the same degree as the “Lyrical Ballads.” It affects a system 
without having any intelligible clue to one, and, instead of unfold- 
ing @ principle in various and striking lights, repeats the same con- 
clusions till they become flat and insipid. Mr. Wordsworth’s mind 
is obtuse, except as it is the organ and the receptacle of accumu- 
lated feelings: it is not analytic, but synthetic; it is reflecting, 
rather than theoretical. The “Excursion,” we believe, fell still-born 
from the press. There was something abortive, and clumsy, and 
ill-judged in the attempt. It was long and laboured. The person- 
ages, for the most part, were low, the fare rustic; the plan raised 
expectations which were not fulfilled; and the effect was like being 
ushered into a stately hall and invited to sit down to a splendid 
banquet in the company of clowns, and with nothing but successive 
courses of apple-dumplings served up. It was not even toujours 
perdria | 

Mr. Wordsworth, in his person, is above the middle size, with 
marked features and an air somewhat stately and quixotic. He 
reminds one of some of Holbein’s heads: grave, saturnine, with a 
slight indication of sly humour, kept under by the manners of the 
avo or by the pretensions of the person. He has a peculiar sweet- 
ness in his smile, and great depth and manliness and a rugged 
harmony in the tones of his voice. His manner of reading his own 
poetry is particularly imposing; and in his favourite passages his 
eye beams with preternatural lustre, and the meaning labours slowly 
up from his swelling breast. No one who has seen him at these 
moments could go away with an impression that he was a “man of 
no mark or likelihood.” Perhaps the comment of his face and voice 
is necessary to convey a full idea of his poetry. His language may 
not be intelligible; but his manner is not to be mistaken. It is 
clear that he is either mad or inspired. In company, even in a 
téte-d-téte, Mr. Wordsworth is often silent, indolent, and reserved. 
If he is become verbose and oracular of late years, he was not so 
in his better days. He threw out a bold or an indifferent remark 
without either effort or pretension, and relapsed into musing again, 
He shone most (because he seemed most roused and animated) in 
reciting his own poetry, or in talking about it. He sometimes pave 
striking views of his feelings and trains of association in composing 
certain passages; or, if one did not always understand his distinc- 
tions, still there was no want of interest: there was a latent mean- 
ing worth inquiring into, like a vein of ore that one cannot exactly 
hit upon at the moment, but of which there are sure indications, 
His standard of poetry is high and severe, almost to exclusiveness, 
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He admits of nothing below, scarcely of anything above, himself. 
It is fine to hear him talk of the way in which certain subjects 
should have been treated by eminent poets, according to his notions 
of the art. Thus he finds fault with Dryden’s description of Bacchus 
in the “ Alexander’s Feast,” as if he were a mere good-looking youth 
or boon companion— 
‘¢ Flushed with a purplo grace, 
He shows his honest face "— 
instead of representing the God returning from the conquest of 
India, crowned with vine-leaves and drawn by panthers, and 
followed by troops of satyrs, of wild men and animals that he had 
tamed. You would think, in hearing him speak on this subject, 
that you saw Titian’s picture of the meeting of “Bacchus and 
Ariadne ”—so classic were his conceptions, so glowing his style. 
Milton is his great idol, and he sometimes dares to compare him- 
self with him. His Sonnets, indeed, have something of the samo 
high-raised tone and prophetic spirit. Chaucer is another prime 
favourite of his, and he has been at the pains to modernise some of 
the “Canterbury Tales.” Those persons who look upon Mr. Words- 
worth as a merely puerile writer must be rather at a loss to account 
for his strong predilection for such geniuses as Dante and Michacl 
Angelo. We do not think our author has any very cordial sympathy 
with Shakspeare. How should he? Shakspeare was the Icast of 
an egotist of anybody in the world. Ho does not much relish the 
variety and scope of dramatic composition, “ He hates those inter- 
locutions between Lucius and Caius.” Yet Mr. Wordsworth himself 
wrote a tragedy when he was young; and we have heard the follow- 
ing energetic lines quoted from it, as put into the mouth of a person 
smit with remorse for some rash crime: 
‘¢ Action is momentary, 
The motion of a muscle this way or that; 
Suffering is long, obscure and infinite !” 


Perhaps for want of light and shade, and the unshackled spirit of 
the drama, this performance was never brought forward. Our critic 
has a great dislike to Gray, and a fondness for Thomson and Collins, 
It is mortifying to hear him speak of Pope and Dryden, whom, 
because they have been supposed to have all the possible excellences 
of poetry, he will allow to have none... . 


FRANCIS JEFFREY. 


... We do not implicitly bow to the political opinions nor to 
the critical decisions of the Edinburgh Review; but we must do 
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justice to the talent with which they are supported, and to the tone 
of manly explicitness m which they are delivered. They are emi- 
nently characteristic of the spirit of the age, as it is the express 
object of the Quarterly Review to discountenance and extinguish 
that spirit, both in theory and in practice. The Edinburgh Review 
stands upon the ground of opinion; it asserts the supremacy of 
intellect. The pre-eminence it claims is from an acknowledged supe- 
riority of talent and information, and literary attainment; and it 
does not build one tittle of its influence on ignorance, or prejudice, 
or authority, or personal malevolence. It takes up a question, and 
argues it pro and con with great knowledge and boldness and skill; 
it points out an absurdity, and runs it down fairly, and according 
to the evidence adduced. In the former case, its conclusions may 
be wrong; there may be a bias in the mind of the writer; but he 
states the arguments and circumstances on both sides, from which 
a, judyment is to be formed. It is not his cue: he has neither the 
effrontery nor the meanness to falsify facts or to suppress objections. 

In the latter case, or where a vein of sarcasm or irony is resorted 
to, the ridicule is not barbed by some allusion (false or true) to 
private history ; the object of it has brought the infliction on himself 
by some literary folly or political delinquency, which is referred to 
as the understood and justifiable provocation, instead of being held 
up to scorn as a knave for not being a tool, or as a blockhead 
for thinking for himself. In the Edinburgh Review the talents of 
those on the opposite side are always extolled pleno ore, in the Quar- 
terly Review they are denied altogether; and the justice that is in 
this way withheld from them is compensated by a proportionable 
supply of personal abuse. . . . 

Mr. Jetlrey is the Editor of the Edinburgh Review, and is under- 
stood to have contributed nearly a fourth part of the articles 
from its commencement. No man is better qualified for this 
situation, nor indeed so much so. He is certainly a person in 
advance of the age, and yet perfectly fitted both from knowledge 
and habits of mind to put a curb upon its rash and headlong spirit. 
He is thoroughly acquainted with the progress and pretensions of 
modern literature and philosophy; and to this he adds the natu- 
ral acuteness and discrimination of the logician with the habitual 
caution and coolness of his profession. If the Edinburgh Review 
may be considered as the organ of or at all pledged to a party, 
that party is at least a respectable one, and is placed in the middle 
between two extremes. The Editor is bound to lend a patient 
hearing to the most paradoxical opinions and extravagant theories 
which have resulted in our times from the “infinite agitation of 
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wit,” but he is disposed to qualify them by a number of practical 
objections, of speculative doubts, of checks and drawbacks, arising 
out of actual circumstances and prevailing opinions, or the frailties 
of human nature. He has a great range of knowledge, an incessant 
activity of mind ;‘ but the suspension of his judgment, the wol 
balanced moderation of his sentiments, is the consequence of tho 
very discursiveness of his reason. What may be considered as a 
commonplace conclusion is often the result of a comprehensive view 
of all the circumstances of a case. Paradox, violence, nay, even 
originality of conception is not seldom owing to our dwolling long 
and pertinaciously on some one part of a subject, instead of attend- 
ing to the whole. 

Mr. Jeffrey is neither a bigot nor an enthusiast. He is not tho 
dupe of the prejudices of others, nor of his own. He is not wedded 
to any dogma; he is not long the sport of any whim. Before he 
can settle in any fond or fantastic opinion, another starts up to 
match it, like beads on sparkling wine. A too restless display of 
talent, a too undiscuised statement of all that can be said for and 
ayainst a question, is perhaps the great fault that is to be attri- 
huted to him. Where there is so much power and prejudice to 
contend with in the opposite scale, it may be thought that the 
balance of truth can hardly be held with a slack or an even hand, 
and that the infusion of a little more visionary speculation, of a 
little more popular indignation, into the great Whig Review would 
be an advantage both to itself and to the cause of freedom. Much 
of this effect is chargeable less on an Epicurean levity of feeling 
or on party-trammels than on real sanguineness of disposition and 
a certain fineness of professional tact. 

Our sprightly Scotchman is not of a desponding and gloomy turn 
of mind. He argues well for the future hopes of mankind from 
the smallest beginnings, watches the slow, gradual, reluctant 
growth of liberal views, and smiling sces the aloe of Reform blossom 
at the end of a hundred years; while the habitual subtlety of his 
mind makes him perceive decided advantages, where vulgar iguor- 
ance or passion sees only doubts and difficulty; and a flaw im an 
adversary’s argument stands him instead of the shout of a mob, 
the votes of a majority, or tho fate of a pitched battle. The Editor 
is satisfied with his own conclusions, and does not make himself 
uneasy about the fate of mankind. The issue, he thinks, will verify 
his moderate and well-founded expectations. We believe, also, that 
ate events have given a more decided turn to Mr. Jeffrey’s mind, 
ind that he feels that as, in the struggle between liberty and 
lavery, the views of the one party have been laid bare with their 
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success, so the exertions on the other side should become more 
strenuous, and a more positive stand be made against the avowed 
and appalling encroachments of priestcraft and arbitrary power. 

The characteristics of Mr. Jeffrey’s general style as a writer 
correspond, we think, with what we have here stated as the charac- 
teristics of his mind. He is a master of the foils; he makes an 
exulting display of the dazzling fence of wit and argument. His 
strength consists in great range of knowledge, an equal familiarity 
with the principles and the details of a subject, and in a glancing 
brilliancy and rapidity of style. Indeed, we doubt whether the 
brilliancy of his manner does not resolve itself into the rapidity, 
the variety and aptness of his illustrations. His pen is never at 
a loss, never stands still, and would dazzle for this reason alone, 
like an eye that is ever in motion. Mr. Jeffrey is far from a flowery 
or affected writer; he has few tropes or figures, still less any odd 
startling thoughts or quaint innovations in expression; but he has 
a constant supply of ingenious solutions and pertinent examples. 
He never proses, never grows dull, never wears an argument to 
tatters, and by the number, the liveliness and facility of his 
transitions keeps up that appearance of vivacity, of novel and 
sparkling effect, for which others are too often indebted to singu- 
larity of combination or tinsel ornaments. .. . 

Mr. Jeffrey's conversation is equally lively, various, and instruc- 
tive. There is no subject on which he is not au fat: no company 
in which he is not ready to scatter his pearls for sport. Whether it 
be politics, or poetry, or science, or anecdote, or wit, or raillery, he 
takes up his cue without effort, without preparation, and appears 
equally incapable of tirmg himself or his hearers. His only difficulty 
scems to be, not to speak, but to be silent. There is a constitu- 
tional buoyancy and elesticity of mind about him that cannot sub- 
sido into repose, much less sink into dulness. There may be more 
original talkers, persons who occasionally surprise or interest you 
more; few, if any, with a more uninterrupted flow of cheerfulness and 
alimal spirits, with a greater fund of information, and with fewer 
specimens of the bathos in their conversation. He is never absurd, 
nor has he any favourite points which he is always bringing forward. 
It cannot be denied that there is something bordering on petulance 
of manner; but it 1s of that least offensive kind which may be ac- 
counted for from merit and from succesg, and implies no exclusive 
pretensions nor the least particle of ill-will to others. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Jeffrey is profuse of his encomiums and admiration of 
others, but still with a certain reservation of a right to differ or to 
blame. He cannot rest on one side of a question; he is obliged by 
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a mercurial habit and disposition to vary his point of view. If he 
is ever tedious, it is from an excess of liveliness: he oppresses from 
a sense of airy lightness. He is always setting out on a fresh scent: 
there are always relays of topics; the harness is put to, and he rattles 
away as delightfully and as briskly as ever. New causes are called; 
he holds a brief in his hand for every possible question. This is a 
fault. Mr. Jeffrey is not obtrusive, is not impatient of opposition, 
is not unwilling to be interrupted; but what is said by another 
seems to make no impression on him; he is bound to dispute, to 
answer it, as if he was in court, or as if it were in a paltry Debating 
Society, where young beginners were trying their hands. This is not 
to maintain a character, or for want of yood-nature: it is a thought- 
less habit. He cannot help cross-examining a witness, or stating 
the adverse view of the question. He listens not to judge, but to 
reply. In consequence of this, you can as little tell the impression 
your observations make on him as what weight to assign to his... . 

The severest of critics (as he has been sometimes termed) is the 
best-natured of men. Whatever there may be of wavering or in- 
decision, in Mr. Jeffrey's reasoning, or of harshness in his critical 
decisions, in his disposition there is nothing but simplicity and kind- 
ness. He is a person that no one knows without esteeming, and 
who both in his public connections and private friendships shows 
the same manly uprightness and unbiassed independence of spirit. 
At a distance, in his writings or even in his manner, there may be 
something to excite a little uneasiness and apprehension: in his 
conduct there is nothing to except against. He is a person of strict 
integrity himself, without pretence or affectation, and knows how to 
respect this quality in others without prudery or intolerance. He 
can censure a friend or a stranger, and serve him effectually at the 
same time. He expresscs his disapprobation, but not as an excuse 
for closing up the avenues of his liberality. He is a Scotchman 
without one particle of hypocrisy, of cant, of servility, or selfishness 
in his composition. He has not been spoiled by fortune—has not 
been tempted by power—is firm without violence, friendly without 
weakness—a critic and even-tempered, a casuist and an honest man 
—and, amidst the toils of his profession and the distractions of the 
world, retains the gaiety, the unpretending carelessness and simpli- 
city, of youth. Mr. Jeffrey in his person is slight, with a counte- 
nance of much expression and a voice of great flexibility and acuteness 
of tone. 
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WILLIAM COBBETT. 


Prorte have about as substantial an idea of Cobbctt as they have 
of Cribb. His blows are as hard, and he himself is as impenetrable. 
One has no notion of him as making use of a fine pen, but a great 
mutton-fist ; his style stuns his readers, and he “ filips the ear of the 
public with a three-man beetle.” He is too much for any single 
newspaper antagonist, “lays waste” a city orator or Member of 
Parliament, and bears hard upon the Government itself. He is a 
kind of fourth estate in the politics of the country. 

He is not only unquestionably the most powerful political writer 
of the present day, but one of the best writers in the language. He 
speaks and thinks plain, broad, downright English. He might be 
said to have the clearness of Swift, the naturalness of Defoe, and 
the picturesque satirical description of Mandeville: if all such com- 
parisons were not impertinent. A really great and original writer 
is like nobody but himself. In one sense, Sterne was not a wit, nor 
Shakspeare a poet. It is easy to describe second-rate talents, 
because they fall into a class and enlist under a standard; but first- 
rate powers defy calculation or comparison, and can be defined only 
by themselves, They are swt generis, and make the class to which 
they belong. I have tried half a dozen times to describe Burke's 
style without ever succeeding: its severe extravagance, its literal 
boldness, its matter-of-fact hyperboles, its running away with a 
subject and from it at the same time; but there is no making it 
out, for there is no example of the same thing anywhere else. We 
have no common measure to refer to; and his qualities contradict 
even themselves. 

Cobbett is not so difficult. He has been compared to Paino; 
and so far it is true there are no two writers who come more into 
juxtaposition from the nature of their subjects, from the internal 
resources on which they draw, and from the popular effect of their 
writings and their adaptation (though that is a bad word in the 
present case) to the capacity of every reader. But still, if we turn 
to a volume of Paine's (his “ Common Sense” or “ Rights of Man”) 
we are struck (not to say somewhat refreshed) by the difference. 
Paine is a much more sententious writer than Cobbett. You 
cannot open a page in any of his best and earlier works without 
meeting with some maxim, some antithetical and memorable saying, 
which is a sort of starting-place for the argument, and the goal to 
which it returns, 

There is not a single don-mot, a single sentence in Cobbett that 
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has ever been quoted again. If anything is ever quoted from him, 
it is an epithet of abuse or a nickname. He is an excellent hand at 
invention in that way, and has “damnable iteration in him.” What 
could be better than his pestering Erskine year after year with his 
second title of Baron Clackmannan? He is rather too fond of such 
phrases as the Sons and Dauyhters of Corruption. Paine affected to 
reduce things to first principles, to announce self-evident truths. 
Cobbett troubles himself about little but the details and local cir- 
cumstances. The first appeared to have made up his mind before- 
hand to certain opinions, and to try to find the most compendious 
and pointed expressions for them: his successor appears to have no 
clue, no fixed or leading principles, nor ever to have thought on a 
question till he sits down to write about it. But then there seems 
no end of his matters of fact and raw materials, which are brought 
out in all their strength and sharpness frora not having been squared 
or frittered down or vamped up to suit a theory. He goes on with 
his descriptions and illustrations as if he would never come to a stop; 
they have all the force of novelty, with all the familiarity of old ac- 
quaintance. His knowledge grows out of the subject; and his style 
is that of a man who has an absolute intuition of what he is talking 
about, and never thinks of anything clse. He deals in premises and 
speaks to evidence: the coming to a conclusion and summing up 
(which was Paine’s forte) lies in a smaller compass. The one could 
not compose an elementary treatise on politics to become a manual 
for the popular reader; nor could the other, in all probability, have 
kept up a weekly journal for the same number of years with the 
same spirit, interest, and untired perseverance. Paine’s writings are 
a sort of introduction to political arithmetic on a new plan; Cobbett 
keeps a day-book, and makes an entry at full of all the occurrences 
and troublesome questions that start up throughout the year. 
Cobbett, with vast industry, vast information, and the utmost 
power of making what he says intelligible, never seems to get at the 
beginning or come to the end of any question; Paine in a few short 
sentences seems by his peremptory manner “ to clear it from all con- 
troversy, past, present, and to come.” Paine takes a bird's-eye view 
of things ; Cobbett sticks close to them, inspects the component parts, 
and keeps fast hold of the smallest advantages they afford him. Or, 
if I might here be indulged in a pastoral allusion, Paine tries to 
enclose his ideas in a fold for security and repose; Cobbett lets his 
pour out upon the plain like a flock of sheep to feed and batten, 
Cobbett is a pleasanter writer for those to read who do not agree 
with him; for he is less dogmatical, goes more into the common 
grounds of fact and argument to which all appeal, is more desultory 
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and various, and appears less to be driving at a previous conclusion 
than urged on by the force of present conviction. He is therefore 
tolerated by all parties, though he has made himself by turns ob- 
noxious to all; and even those he abuses read him. The Reformers 
read him when he was a Tory, and the Tories read him now that he 
is a Reformer. He must, I think, however, be caviare to the Whigs. 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow used to say that Cobbett was the only 
writer that deserved the name of a political reasoner. 

If he is less metaphysical and poetical than his celebrated proto- 
type, he is more picturesque and dramatic. His episodes, which are 
numerous as they are pertinent, are striking, interesting, full of life 
and natveté, minute, double measure running over, but never tedious 
—nunquam sufluminundus erat. He is one of those writers who 
can never tire us, not even of himself; and the reason is, he is 
always “full of matter.” He never runs to lecs, never gives us the 
vapid leavings of himself, is never “ weary, stale, and unprofitable,” 
but always setting out afresh on his journey, clearing away some 
old nuisance, and turning up new mould. His egotism is delightful, 
for there is no affectation in it. He does not talk of himself for 
lack of something to write about, but because some circumstance 
that has happened to himself is the best possible illustration of the 
subject ; and he is not the man to shrink from giving the best pos- 
sible illustration of the subject from a squeamish delicacy. He likes 
both himself and his subject too well. He does not put himself 
before it, and say “ Admire me first,’ but places us in the same 
situation with himself, and makes us see all that he does. Thera is 
no blind-man’s buff, no conscious hints, no awkward ventriloquism, 
no testimonies of applause, no abstract, senseless self-complacency, 
no smuggled admiration of his own person by proxy. It is all plain 
and above-board. 

He writes himself plain William Cobbett, strips himself quite as 
naked as anybody could wish: in a word, his egotism is full of 
individuality, and has room for very little vanity in it. We feel 
delighted, rub our hands, and draw our chair to the fire when we 
come to a passage of this sort: we know it will be something new 
and good, manly and simple, not the same insipid story of self over 
again. We sit down at table with the writer, but it is of a course 
of rich viands—flesh, fish, and wild fowl—and not to a nominal 
entertainment, like that given by the Barmecide in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” who put off his visitor with calling for a number of exquisite 
things that never appeared, and with the honour of his company. 
Mr. Cobbett is not a make-believe writer. His worst enemy cannot 
say that of him. Still less is he a vulgar one. He must be a puny 
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commonplace critic indeed who thinks him so. How fine were the 
graphical descriptions he sent us from America! what a transatlantic 
flavour, what a native gusto, what a fine sauce piquante of contempt 
they were seasoned with! If he had sat down to look at himself in 
the glass, instead of looking about him like Adam in Paradise, he 
would not have got up these articles in so capital a style. What 
a noble account of his first breakfast after his arrival in America! 
It might serve for 2 month. There is no scene on the stage more 
amusing. 

How well he paints the gold and scarlet plumage of the American 
birds, only to lament more pathetically the want of the wild wood- 
notes of his native land! The groves of the Ohio, that had just 
fallen beneath the axe’s stroke, “live in his description,” and the 
turnips that he transplanted from Botley “look green” in prose! 
How well, at another time, he describes the poor sheep that had got 
the tick, and had tumbled down in the agonies of death! It is a 
portrait in the manner of Bewick, with the strength, the simplicity, 
and feeling of that great naturalist. What havoc he makes, when 
he pleases, of the curls of Dr. Parr’s wig, and of the Whig consistency 
of Mr.——! His Grammar, too, is as entertaining as a story-book. 
He is too hard, however, upon the style of others, and not enough 
(sometimes) on his own. 

As a political partisan, no one can stand against him. With his 
brandished club, like Giant Despair in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” he 
knocks out their brains: and not only no individual, but no corrupt 
system, could hold out against his powerful and repeated attacks. 
But with the same weapon swung round like a flail, with which he 
levels his antagonists, he lays his friends low, and puts his own 
party hors de combat, This is a bad propensity and a worse principle 
in political tactics, though a common one. If his blows were straight- 
forward and steadily directed to the same object, no unpopular Minis- 
ter could live before him; instead of which he lays about right and 
left impartially and remorselessly, makes a clear stage, has all the 
ring to himself, and then runs out of it, just when he should stand 
his ground, He throws his head into his adversary’s stomach, and 
takes away from him all inclination for the fight, hits fair or foul, 
strikes at everything, and as you come up to his aid or stand ready 
to pursue his advantage, trips up your heels or lays you sprawling, 
and pummels you when down as much to his heart's content as ever 
the Yanguesian carriers belaboured Rosinante with their pack-staves. 
“ He has the back-trick sumply the best of any man in Illyria.” 

He pays off both scores of old friendship and new-acquired enmity 
in a breath, in one perpetual volley, one raking fire of “arrowy sleet” 
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shot from his pen. However his own reputation or the cause may 
suffer in consequence, he cares not one pin about that, so that he 
disables all who oppose or who pretend to help him. In fact, ne 
cannot bear success of any kind, not even of his own views or party ; 
and if any principle were likely to become popular, would turn round 
against it, to show his power in shouldering it on one side. In 
short, wherever power is, there is he against it: he naturally butts 
at all obstacles, as unicorns are attracted to oak-trees, and feels his 
own strength only by resistance to the opinions and wishes of the 
rest of the world. To sail with the stream, to agree with the com- 
pany, is not his humour. If he could bring about a Reform in 
Parliament, the odds are that he would instantly fall foul of and try 
to mar his own handiwork ; and he quarrels with his own creatures 
as soon as he has written them into a little vogue—and a prison. 
I do not think this is vanity or fickleness so much as a pugnacious 
disposition, that must have an antagonist power to contend with, 
and only finds itself at ease in systematic opposition. If it were 
not for this, the high towers and rotten places of the world would 
fall before the battering-ram of his hard-headed reasoning: but if 
he once found them tottering, he would apply his strength to prop 
them up, and disappoint the expectations of his followers. He 
cannot agree to anything established, nor to set up anything else 
in its stead. While it is established, he presses hard against it, be- 
cause it presses upon him, at least in imagination. Let it crumble 
under his grasp, and the motive to resistance is gone. He then 
requires some other grievance to set his face against. 

His principle is repulsion, his nature contradiction: he is made 
up of mere antipathies; an Jshmaclite indeed without afellow. Ho 
is always playing at hunt-the-s/ipper in politics. He turns round 
upon whoever is next to him. The way to wean him from any 
opinion, and make him conceive an intolerable hatred against it, 
would be to place somebody near him who was perpetually dinning 
it in his ears. When he is in England, he does nothing but abuse 
the Boroughmongers, and laugh at the whole system: when he is in 
America, he grows impatient of freedom and a republic. If he had 
stayed there a little longer, he would have become a loyal and a 
loving subject of His Majesty King George IV. He lampooned the 
French Revolution when it was hailed as the dawn of liberty by 
millions; by the time it was brought into almost universal ill-odour 
by some means or other (partly no doubt by himself), he had turned, 
with one or two or three others, staunch Bonapartist. He is always 
of the militant, not of the triumphant party : so far he bears a gal- 
lant show of magnanimity, But his gallantry is hardly of the right 
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stamp: it wants principle. For though he is not servile or merce- 
nary, he is the victim of self-will. He must pull down and pull in 
pieces: it is not in his disposition to do otherwise. It is a pity; 
for with his great talents he might do great things, if he would go 
right forward to any useful object, make thorough-stitch work of 
any question, or join hand and heart with any principle. Ho changes 
his opinions as he does his friends, and much on the same account. 
He has no comfort in fixed principles: as soon as anything is settled 
in his own mind, he quarrels with it. He has no satisfaction but in 
the chase after truth, runs a question down, worrics aud kills it, thon 
quits it like vermin, and starts some new game, to lead him a new 
dance, and give him a fresh breathing through bog and brake, 
with the rabble yelping at his heels and the leaders perpetually 
at fault. 

This he calls sport-royal. He thinks it as good as cudgel-playing 
or single-stick, or anything else that has life in it. He likes the cut 
and thrust, the falls, bruises, and dry blows of an argument: as to 
any good or useful results that may come of the amicable settling 
of it, any one is welcome to them for him. The amusement is over 
when the matter is once fairly decided. 

There is another point of view in which this may be put. I might 
say that Mr. Cobbett is a very honest man with a total want of 
principle; and I might explain this paradox thus. I mean that he 
is, I think, in downright earnest in what he says, in the part he 
takes at the time; but, in taking that part, he is led entirely by 
headstrong obstinacy, caprice, novelty, pique, or personal motive of 
some sort, and not by a steadfast regard for truth or habitual 
anxiety for what is right uppermosi in his mind. He is not a feed, 
time-serving, shuffling advocate (10 man could write as he does who 
did not believe himself sincere); but his understanding is the dupe 
and slave of his momentary, violent and irritable humours. He 
does not adopt an opinion “ deliberately or for money;” yet his 
conscience is at the mercy of tlie first provocation he receives, of the 
first whim he takes in his head. He sees things through the medium 
of heat and passion, not with reference to any general principles ; 
and his whole system of thinking is deranged by the first object 
that strikes his fancy or sours his temper. 

One cause of this phenomenon is perhaps his waut of a regular 
education. He is a self-taught man, and has the faults as well as 
excellences of that class of persons in their most striking and glaring 
excess. It must be acknowledged that the Editor of the Political 
Register (the twopenny trash, as it was called, till a Bill passed the 
House to raise the price to sixpence) is not “the gentleman and 
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scholar,” though he has qualities that, with a little better manage- 
ment, would be worth (to the public) both those titles. For want 
of knowing what has been discovered before him, he has not certain 
general landmarks to refer to or a general standard of thought to 
apply to individual cases. He relies on his own acuteness and the 
immediate evidence, without being acquainted with the comparative 
anatomy or philosophical structure of opinion. He does not view 
things on a large scale or at the horizon (dim and airy enough per- 
haps); but as they affect himself—close, palpable, tangible. What- 
ever he finds out is his own, and he only knows what he finds out. 
He is in the constant hurry and fever of gestation: his brain teems 
incessantly with some fresh project. Every new light is the birth 
of a new system, the dawn of a new world to him. He is continually 
outstripping and overreaching himself. The last opinion is the only 
true one. He is wiser to-day than he was yesterday? Why should 
he not be wiser to-morrow than he was to-day ? 

Men of a learned education are not so sharp-witted as clever men 
without it; but they know the balance of the human intellect better. 
If they are more stupid, they are more steady, and are less liable to 
be led astray by their own sagacity and the overweening petulance 
of hard-earned and late-acquired wisdom. They do not fall in love 
with every meretricious extravagance at first sight, or mistake an 
old battered hypothesis for a vestal, because they are new to the 
ways of this old world. They do not seize upon it as a prize, but 
are safe from gross imposition by being as wise and no wiser than 
those who went before them. 

Paine said on some occasion, “ What I have written, I have 
written,” as rendering any further declaration of his principles un- 
necessary. Not so Mr. Cobbett. What he has written is no rule to 
him what he is to write. He learns something every day, and every 
week he takes the field to maintain the opinions of the last six days 
against friend or foe. I doubt whether this outrageous inconsist- 
ency, this headstrong fickleness, this understood want of all rule and 
method, does not enable him to go on with the spirit, vigour, and 
variety that he does. He is not pledged to repeat himself. Every 
new Jtegister is a kind of new Prospectus. He blesses himself from 
all ties and shackles on his understanding; he has no mortgages on 
his brain; his notions are free and unencumbered. If he was put 
in trammels, he might become a vile hack like so many more. But 
he gives himself “ample scope and verge enough.” He takes both 
sides of a question, and maintains one as sturdily as the other. If 
nobody else can argue against him, he is a very good match for him- 
self, He writes better in favour of reform than anybody else; he 
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used to write better against it. Wherever he is, there is the tug of 
war, the weight of the argument, the strength of abuse. 

He is not like a man in danger of being bed-rid in his faculties: 
he tosses and tumbles about his unwieldy bulk, and when he is tired 
of lying on one side, relieves himself by turning on the other. His 
shifting his point of view from time to time not merely adds variety 
and greater compass to his topics (so that the Political Register is 
an armoury and magazine for all the materials and weapons of 
political warfare): but it gives a greater zest and liveliness to his 
manner of treating them. Mr. Cobbett takes nothing for yranted, 
as what he has proved before; he does not write a book of reference. 
We see his ideas in their first concoction, fermenting and overflow- 
ing with the ebullitions of a lively conception. We look on at the 
actual process, and are put in immediate possession of the grounds 
and materials on which he forms his sanguine, unsettled conclusions. 
He does not give us samples of reasoning, but the whole solid mass, 


refuse and all. 
‘*He pours out all as plain 


As downright Shippen or as old Montaigne.” 


This is one cause of the clearness and force of his writings. An 
arcument does not stop to stagnate and muddle in his brain, but 
passes at once to his paper. His ideas are served up, like pancakes, 
hot and hot. 

Fresh theories give him fresh courage. He is like a young and 
lusty bridegroom, that divorces a favourite speculation every morn- 
ing, and marries a new one every night. He is not wedded to his 
notions, not he. He has not one Mrs. Cobbett among all his opinions, 
He makes the most of the last thought that has come in his way, 
seizes fast hold of it, rumples it about in all directions with rough 
strong hands, has his wicked will of it, takes a surfeit, and throws 
it away. Our author’s changing his opinions for new ones is not so 
wonderful; what is more remarkable is his felicity in forgetting his 
old ones. He does not pretend to consistency (like Mr. Coleridge) ; 
he frankly disavows all connection with himself. He feels no per- 
sonal responsibility in this way, and cuts a friend or principle with 
the same decided indifference that Antipholis of Ephesus cuts 
fgeon of Syracuse. It is a hollow thing. The only time he ever 
grew romantic was in bringing over the relics of Mr. Thomas Paine 
with him from America, to go a progress with them through the 
disaffected districts. Scarce had he landed in Liverpool, when he 
left the bones of a great man to shift for themselves; and no sooner 
did he arrive in London, than he made a speech to disclaim all 
participation in the political and theological sentiments of his late 
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idol, and to place the whole stock of his admiration and enthusiasm 
towards him to the account of his financial speculations, and of his 
having predicted the fate of paper-money. 

If he had erected a little gold statue to him, it might have proved 
the sincerity of this assertion; but to make a martyr and a patron- 
saint of a man, and to dig up “his canonised bones” in order to 
expose them as objects of devotion to the rabble’s gaze, asks some- 
thing that has more life and spirit in it, more mind and vivifying 
soul, than has to do with any calculation of pounds, shillings, and 
pence! The fact is, he ratied from his own project. He found the 
thing not so ripe as he had expected. His heart failed him; his 
enthusiasm fled; and he made his retraction. His admiration is 
short-lived: his contempt only is rooted, and his resentment lasting. 
The above was only one instance of his building too much on 
practical data. He has an ill habit of prophesying, and goes on, 
though still deceived. The art of prophesying does not suit Mr. 
Cobbett’s style. He has a knack of fixing names and times and 
places. According to him, the Reformed Parliament was to meet 
in March 1818; it did not, and we heard no more of the matter. 
When his predictions fail, he takes no further notice of them, but 
applies himself to new ones, like the country-people, who turn to 
see what weather there is in the almanac for the next week, though 
it has been out in its reckoning every day of the last. 

Mr. Cobbett is great in attack, not in defence: he cannot fight an 
uphill battle. He will not bear the least punishing. If any one 
turns upon him (which few people like to do), he immediately turns 
tail. Like an overgrown schoolboy, he is so used to have it all his 
own way, that he cannot submit to anything like competition or a 
struggle for the mastery: he must lay on all the blows, and take 
none. Ho is bullying and cowardly; a Big Ben in politics, who 
will fall upon others and crush them by his weight, but is not 
prepared for resistance, and is soon staggered by a few smart 
blows. Whenever he has been set upon, he has slunk out of the 
controversy. ... 

Mr. Cobbett speaks almost as well as he writes. The only time I 
ever saw him he seemed to me a very pleasant man: easy of access, 
affable, clear-headed, simple and mild in his manner, deliberate and 
unruffied in his speech, though some of his expressions were not very 
qualified. His figure is tall and portly : he has a good, sensible face, 
rather full, with little grey eyes, a hard, square forehead, a ruddy 
complexion, with hair grey or powdered: and had on a scarlet 
broadcloth waistcoat, with the flaps of the pockets hanging down, 
as was the custom for gentlemen farmers in the last century, or as 
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we see it in the pictures of Members of Parliament in the reign of 
George I. I certainly did not think less favourably of him for seeing 
him. 


CHARLES LAMB. 


... Mx. Lams does not march boldly along with the crowd, but steals 
off the pavement to pick his way in the contrary direction. Ho 
prefers byways to highways. When the full tide of human life 
pours along to some festive show, to some pageant of a day, Elia 
would stand on one side to look over an old book-stall, or stroll 
down some deserted pathway in search of a pensive description over 
a tottering doorway, or some quaint device in architecture, illustra- 
tive of embryo art and ancient manners. Mr. Lamb has the very 
soul of an antiquarian, as this implies a reflecting humanity; the 
film of the past hovers for ever before him. He is shy, sensitive, 
the reverse of everything coarse, vulgar, obtrusive, and common- 
place. He would fain “shuffle off this mortal coil ;” and his spirit 
clothes itself in the garb of elder time, homelier, but more durable. 
He is borne along with no pompous paradoxes, shines in no glitter- 
ing tinsel of a fashionable phrascology, is neither fop nor sophist. 
He has none of the turbulence or froth of new-fangled opinions. 
His style runs pure and clear, though it may often take an under- 
sround course, or be conveyed through old-fashioned conduit-pipes. 
Mr. Lamb does not court popularity, nor strut in gaudy plumes, 
but shrinks from every kind of ostentatious end obvious pretension 
into the retirement of his own mind... . 

Mr. Lamb rather affects and is tenacious of the ovscure and re- 
mote, of that which rests on its own intrinsic and silent merit; 
which scorns all alliance or even the suspicion of owing anything to 
noisy clamour, to the glare of circumstances, There is a fine tone 
of chiaro-scuro, a moral perspective in his writings. He delights to 
dwell on that which is fresh to the eye of memory; he yearns after 
and covets what soothes the frailty of human nature. That touches 
him most nearly which is withdrawn to a certain distance, which 
verges on the borders of oblivion; that piques and provokes his 
fancy most which is hid from a superficial glance. That which, 
though gone by, is still remembered, is in his view more genuine, 
and has given more “ vital signs that it will live,” than a thing of 
yesterday, that may be forgotten to-morrow. Death has in this 
sense the spirit of life in it; and the shadowy has to our author 
something substantial in it. Ideas savour most of reality in his 
mind; or rather his imagination loiters on the edge of each, and a 
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page of his writings recalls to our fancy the stranger on the grate, 
fluttering in its dusky tenuity, with its idle superstition and hos- 
pitable welcome ! 

Mr. Lamb has a distaste to new faces, to new books, to new 
buildings, to new customs. He is shy of all imposing appearances, 
of all assumptions of self-importance, of all adventitious ornaments, 
of all mechanical advantages, even to a nervous excess. It is not 
merely that he does not rely upon or ordinarily avail himself of 
them; he holds them in abhorrence; he utterly abjures and discards 
them, and places a great gulf between him and them. He disdains 
all the vulgar artifices of authorship, all the cant of criticism and 
helps to notoriety. He has no grand swelling theories to attract 
the visionary and the enthusiast, no passing topics to allure the 
thoughtless and the vain. He evades the present; he mocks the 
future. His affections revert to and scttle on the past; but then 
even this must have something personal and local in it to interest 
him deeply and thoroughly. He pitches his tent in the suburbs of 
existing manners, brings down the account of character to the few 
straggling remains of the last generation, seldom ventures beyond 
the bills of mortality, and occupies that nice point between egotism 
and disinterested humanity. No one makes the tour of our southern 
ietropolis, or describes the manners of the last age, so well as Mr. 
Lamb; with so fine and yet so formal an air; with such vivid 
obscurity ; with such arch piquancy, such picturesque quaintness, 
such smiling pathos. 

How admirably he has sketched the former inmates of the South 
Sea House; what “fine fretwork he makes of their double and single 
entries!” With what a firm yet subtle pencil he has embodied 
“Mrs, Battle’s Opinions on Whist!” How notably he embalms a 
battered beau ; how delightfully an amour, that was cold forty years 
ago, revives in his pages! With what well-discuised humour he 
introduces us to his relations, and how freely he serves up his 
friends! Certainly, some of his portraits are fixtures, and will do 
to hang up as lasting and lively emblems of human infirmity. 
Then there is no one who has so sure an ear for “the chimes at 
midnight,” not even excepting Mr. Justice Shallow; nor could 
Master Silence himself take his “cheese and pippins” with a more 
significant and satisfactory air. With what a gusto Mr. Lamb 
describes the Inns and Courts of law, the Temple and Gray’s Inn, 
as if he had been a student there for the last two hundred years, 
and had been as well acquainted with the person of Sir Francis 

3acon as he is with his portrait or writings! It is hard to say 
whether St. John’s Gate is connected with more intense and authen- 
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tic associations in his mind, as a part of old London Wall, or as the 
frontispiece (time out of mind) of the Gentleman's Magazine. He 
haunts Watling Street like a gentle spirit ; the avenues to the play- 
houses are thick with panting recollections ; and Christ's Hospital 
still breathes the balmy breath of infancy in his description of it! 
Whittington and his Cat are a fine hallucination for Mr. Lamb's 
historic Muse, and we believe he never heartily forgave a certain 
writer who took the subject of Guy Faux out of his hands. The 
streets of London are his fairyland, teeming with wonder, with life 
and interest to his retrospective glance, as it did to the eager cye of 
childhood; he has contrived to weave its tritest traditions into a 
bright and endless romance ! ° 

Mr. Lamb's taste in books is also fine; and it is peculiar. It is not 
the worse for a little zdiosyncrasy. He does not go deep into the 
Scotch Novels; but he is at home in Smollett or Fielding. Ho is 
little read in Junius or Gibbon; but no man can give a better ac- 
count of Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” or Sir Thomas Browne’s 
“Urn-Burial,” or Fuller's “ Worthies,” or John Bunyan’s “ Holy War.” 
No one is more unimpressible to a specious declamation; no one 
relishes a recondite beauty more. His admiration of Shakspeare and 
Milton does not make him despise Pope; and he can read Parnell with 
patience and Gay with delight. His taste in French and German 
literature is somewhat defective; nor has he made much progress in 
the science of Political Economy or other abstruse studies, though he 
has read vast folios of controversial divinity, merely for the sake of 
the intricacy of style, and to save himself the pain of thinking. 

Mr. Lamb is a good judge of prints and pictures. Jlis admiration 
of Hogarth does credit to both, particularly when it is considered 
that Leonardo da Vinci is his next greatest favourite, and that 
his love of the actual does not proceed from a want of taste for 
the ideal, His worst fault is an over-eagerness of enthusiasm, 
which occasionally makes him take a surfeit of his highest favourites. 
Mr. Lamb excels in familiar conversation almost as much as in 
writing, when his modesty does not overpower his self-possession. 
He is as little of a proser as possible; but he blurts out the finest 
wit and sense in the world. He keeps a good deal in the back- 
ground at first, till some excellent conceit pushes him forward, 
and then he abounds in whim and pleasantry. There is a primitive 
simplicity and self-denial about his manners and a Quakerism in 
his personal appearance, which is, however, relieved by a fine Titian 
head, full of dumb eloquence ! 

Mr. Lamb is a general favourite with those who know him. His 
character is equally singular and amiable. He is endeared to his 
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friends not less by his foibles than his virtues: he ensures their 
esteem by the one, and does not wound their self-love by the other. 
He gains ground in the opinion of others by making no advances 
in his own. We easily admire genius where the diffidence of the 
possessor makes our acknowledgment of merit seem like a sort of 
patronage or act of condescension, as we willingly extend our good 
offices where they are not exacted as obligations or repaid with 
sullen indifference. 

The style of the Essays of Elia is lable to the charge of a certain 
mannerism. His sentences are cast in the mould of old authors; 
his expressions are borrowed from them; but his feelings and obser- 
vations are genuine and original, taken from actual life or from his 
own breast; and he may be said (if any one can) “to have coined 
his heart for jests,” and to have split his brain for fine distinctions! 
Mr. Lamb, from the peculiarity of his exterior and address as an 
author, would probably never have made his way by detached and 
independent efforts ; but, fortunately for himself and others, he has 
taken advantage of the Periodical Press, where he has been stuck 
into notice; and the texture of his compositions is assuredly fine 
enough to bear the broadest glare of popularity that has hitherto 
shone upon them. Mr. Lamb's literary efforts have procured him 
civic honours (a thing unheard of in our times), and he has been 
invited, in his character of Ex1a, to dine at a select party with the 
Lord Mayor. We should prefer this distinction to that of being 
poct-laurcate. Wo would recommend to Mr, Waithman’s perusal (if 
Mr. Lamb has not anticipated us) the “ Rosamond Gray” anc the 
“John Woodvil” of the same author, as an agrecuble relief to the 
noise of a City feast and the heat of City elections. 

A friend, a short time ago, quoted some lines from the last-men- 
tioned of these works, which meeting Mr. Godwin’s eye, he was so 
struck with the beauty of the passage, and with a consciousness of 
having seen it before, that he was uneasy till he could recollect 
where, and after hunting in vain for it in Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and other not unlikely places, sent to Mr. Lamb to 
know if he could help him to the author ! 


LEIGH HUNT. 


WE should descant at greater length on the merits of Leigh Hunt, 
but that personal intimacy might be supposed to render us partial. 
It is well when personal intimacy produces this effect ; and when the 
light, that dazzled us at a distance, docs not on a closcr inspection 
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turn out an opaque substance. This is a charge that none of his friends 
will bring against Mr. Leigh Hunt. He improves upon acquaintance, 
The author translates admirably into the man, Indeed, the very faults 
of his style are virtues in the individual. His natural gaiety and 
sprightliness of manner, his high animal spirits, and the vinous quality 

of his mind produce an immediate fascination and intoxication in those 

who come in contact with him, and carry off in society whatever in 

his writings may to some seem flat and impertinent. From great 

sanguineness of temper, from great quickness and unsuspecting 

simplicity, he runs on to the public as he does at his own fireside, 

and talks about himself, forgetting that he is not always among 

friends. His look, his tone are required to point many things that 

he says: his frank, cordial manner reconciles you instantly to a little 

overbearing, overweening self-complacency. “To be admired, he 

needs but to be seen:” but perhaps he ought to be seen to be fully 

appreciated. No one ever sought his society who did not come 

away with a more favourable opinion of him: no one was ever dis- 

appointed, except those who had entertained idle prejudices against 

him. He sometimes trifles with his readers, or tires of a subject 

(from not being urged on by the stimulus of immediate sympathy) ; 

but in conversation he is all life and animation, combining the 
vivacity of the schoolboy with the resources of the wit and the 

taste of the scholar. The personal character, the spontancous im- 

pulses, do not appear to excuse the author, unless you are acquuuted 

with his situation and habits: like some great beauty who gives 

herself what we think strange airs and graces under a mask, but who 

is instantly forgiven when she shows her face. 

We have said that Lord Byron is a sublime coxcomb: why should 
we not say that Mr. [unt isa delightful one? There is certainly an 
exuberance of satisfaction in his manner which is more than the 
strict logical premises warrant, and which dull and phlegmatic con- 
stitutions know nothing of, and cannot understand till they sec it. 
He is the only poet or literary man we ever knew who puts us in 
mind of Sir John Suckling or Killigrew, or Carew; or who united 
rare intellectual acquirements with outward grace and natural gen- 
tility. Mr. Hunt ought to have been a gentleman born, and to 
have patronised men of letters. He might then have played, and 
sung, and laughed, and talked his life away; have written manly 
prose, elegant verse: and his “Story of Rimini” would have becn 
praised by Mr. Blackwood. As it is, there is no man now living 
who at the same time writes prose and verse so well, with the 
exception of Mr. Southey (an exception, we fear, that will be little 
palatable to either of these gentlemen). His prosc-writings, how- 
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ever, display more consistency of principle than the Laureate’s, his 
verses more taste. We will venture to oppose his Third Canto of 
the “ Story of Rimini” for classic elegance and natural feeling to any 
equal number of lines from Mr. Southey’s Epics or from Mr. Moore’s 
“Lalla Rookh.” In amore gay and conversational style of writing, 
we think his “ Epistle to Lord Byron ” on his going abroad is a master- 
piece; and the “ Feast of the Poets,” has run through several editions, 
Alight familiar grace and mild unpretending pathos are the char- 
acteristics of his more sportive or serious writings, whether in poetry 
or prose. A smile plays round the sparkling features of the one; 
a tear is ready to start from the thoughtful gaze of the other. He 
perhaps takes too little pains, and indulges in too much wayward 
caprice in both. 

A wit and a poet, Mr. Hunt is also distinguished by fineness of 
tact and sterling sense: he has only been a visionary in humanity, 
the fool of virtue. What, then, is the drawback to so many shining 
qualities, that has made them useless, or even hurtful to their 
owner? His crime is, to have been Editor of the Examiner ten 
years ago, when some allusion was made in it to the age of the 
present King ; * and though His Majesty has grown older, our luck- 
less politician is no wiser than he was then! 


[Notes of a Journey through France and Italy, 1826. These notes first 
appeared in the columns of The Morning Chronicle. The volume has 
never been reprinted. | 


THE LOUVRE. 


Tue first thing I did when I got to Paris was to go to the Louvre. It 
was indeed “first and last and midst” in my thoughts. Well might 
it be so, for it had never been absent from them for twenty years. 
I had gazed myself almost blind in looking at the precious works of 
art it then contained—should I not weep myself blind in looking at 
them again, after a lapse of half a life—or on finding them gone, 
and with them gone all that I had once believed and hoped of 
human-kind. . . . Thou sacred shrine of god-like magnificence, must 
not my heart fail and my feet stumble as I approach thee! How 
gladly would I kneel down and kiss thy threshold, and crawl into 
thy presence, like an Eastern slave! For here still linger the 
broken remains and the faded splendour of that proud monument 
of the triumphs of art and of the majesty of man’s nature over 


* Hunt described him (he was then Prince Regent) as ‘‘an Adonis of fifty,” 
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the mock-majesty of thrones! Here Genius and Fame dwell to- 
gether; “School calleth unto School,” and mighty names answer to 
each other; that old gallery points to the long, dim perspective 
of waning years, and the shadow of Glory and of Liberty is seen 
afar off. In pacing its echoing floors, I hear the sound of the 
footsteps of my youth, and the dead start from their slumbers! 
... In all the time that I had been away from thee, and amidst 
all the changes that had happened in it, did I ever forget, did I 
ever profane thee? Never for a moment or in thought have I 
swerved from thee, or from the cause of which thou wert the 
pledge and crown. Often have I sought thee in sleep, and cried 
myself awake to find thee, with the heartfelt yearnings of intolerable 
affection. Still didst thou haunt me, like a passionate dream—like 
some proud beauty, the queen and mistress of my thoughts. Neither 
pain nor sickness could wean me from thee— 


‘‘ My theme in crowds, my solitary pride.” 


In the tangled forest or the barren waste—in the lowly hovel or the 
lofty palace, thy roofs reared their vaulted canopy over my head, a 
loftier palace, an ampler space—a “ brave o’erhanging firmament,” 
studded with constellations of art. Wherever I was, thou wert with 
me, above me and about me; and didst “hang upon the beatings of 
my heart,” a vision and a joy unutterable. There was one chamber 
of the brain (at least) which I had only to unlock and be master of 
boundless wealth—a treasure-house of pure thoughts and cherished 
recollections. Tyranny could not master, barbarism slunk from it; 
vice could not pollute, folly could not gainsay it. I had but to 
touch a certain spring, and lo! on the walls the divine grace of 
Guido appeared free from blemish—there were the golden hues of 
Titian, and Raphael's speaking faces, the splendour of Rubens, the 
gorgeous gloom of Rembrandt, the airy elegance of Vandyko, and 
Claude's classic scenes lapped the senses in Elysium, and Poussin 
breathed the spirit of antiquity over them. There, in that fine old 
lumber-room of the imagination, were the “Transfiguration,” and 
the “St. Peter Martyr,” with its majestic figures and its unrivalled 
landscape background. There also were the two “St. Jeromes,” 
“Domenichino’s and Correggio’s”—there “stood the statue that 
enchants the world”—theie were the “ Apollo” and the “Antinous,” 
the “ Laocoon,” the “ Dying Gladiator,” “ Diana and her Fawn,” and 
all the glories of the antique world— 


*‘ There was old Proteus coming from the sea, 
And aged Triton blew his wreathed horn,” 


» » » Inst’ ad of the old Republican doorkeepers, with their rough 
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voices and affectation of equality, a servant in a Court-livery stood 
at the gate. On presenting myself, I inquired if a Monsieur Liver- 
nois (who had formerly ushered me into this region of enchantment) 
were still there; but he was gone or dead. My hesitation and 
foreign accent, with certain other appeals, procured me admittance. 
I passed on without further question. I cast a glance forward, and 
found that the Poussins were there. At the sight of the first, which 
T distinctly recollected (a fine green landscape, with stately ruins), 
the tears came into my eyes, and I passed an hour or two in that 
state of luxurious enjoyment which is the highest privilege of the 
mind of man, and which perhaps makes him amends for many 
sorrows. To my surprise, instead of finding the whole changed, I 
found everything nearly in its place, as I proceeded through the 
first compartments, which I did slowly, and reserving the Italian 
pictures for a bon bouche. The colours even seemed to have been 
mellowed, and to have grown to the walls in the last twenty years, 
as if the pictures had been fixed there by the cramping-irons of 
Victory, instead of hanging loose and fluttering, like so much 
tattered canvas, at the sound of English drums and breath of 
Prussian manifestoes. Nothing could be better managed than the 
way in which they had blended the Claudes and Poussins alternately 
tovether—the ethereal refinement and dazzling brilliancy of the one 
relieving and giving additional zest to the sombre, grave, massive 
character of the other. Claude Lorraine pours the spirit of air over 
all objects, and new-creates them of light and sunshine. Ir several 
of his masterpieces which are shown here, the vessels, the trees, the 
temples and middle distances glimmer between air and solid sub- 
stunce, and seem moulded of a new element in Nature. No words 
can do justice to their softness, their precision, their sparkling effect. 
But they do not lead the mind out of their own magic circle. They 
repose on their own beauty; they fascinate with faultless elegance. 
Ponssin’s landscapes are more properly pictures cf time than of 
place, They have a fine moral perspective, not inferior to Claude’s 
acrial one. They carry the imagination back two or four thousand 
years at least, and bury it in the remote twilight of history. There 
is an opaqueness and solemnity in his colouring, assimilating with 
the tone of long-past events; his buildings are stiff with age; his 
im} lements of husbandry are such as would belong to the first rude 
stages of civilisation; his harvests are such (as in the “ Ruth and 
Boaz”) as would yield to no modern sickle; his grapes (as in the 
“Return from the Promised Land”) are a load to modern shoulders ; 
there is a simplicity and undistinguishing breadth in his figures; 
and over all, the hand of time has drawn its veil. Poussin has his 
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faults; but, like all truly great men, there is that in him which is 
to be found nowhere else; and even the excellences of others would 
be defects in him. One picture of his in particular drew my atten- 
tion, which I had not seen before. It is an addition to the Louvre, 
and makes up for many a flaw in it. It is the “Adam and Eve in 
Paradise,” and it is all that Mr. Martin’s picture of that subject is 
not. Itis a scene of sweetness and seclusion “to curo all sadness 
but despair.” There is the freshness of the first dawn of creation, 
immortal verdure, the luxuriant budding growth of unpruned 
Nature's gifts, the stillness and the privacy, as if there were only 
those two beings in the world, made for cach other, and with this 
world of beauty for the scene of their delights. It is a heaven de- 
scended upon earth, as if the finger of God had planted the garden 
with trees and fruits and flowers, and His hand had watered it! ... 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 


THE number of pilgrims to Rome, at this season, is diminished from 
eighty or ninety thousand a century ago, to a few hundreds at present. 
We passed two on the road, with their staff and scrip and motley attire. 
I did not look at them with any particle of respect. The impression 
was, that they were either knaves or fools. The farther they como 
on this errand, the more you have a right to suspect their motives. 
Not that I by any means suppose these are always bad—but those 
who signalise their zeal by such long marches obtain not only ab- 
solution for the past, but extraordinary indulgence for the futuro, 
so that if a person meditate any baseness or mischief, a pilgrimage 
to Rome is his high-road to it. The Popish religion is a convenient 
cloak for crime, an embroidered robe for virtue. It makes tho 
essence of good and ill to depend on rewards and punishments, and 
places these in the hands of the priests, for the honour of God and 
the welfare of the Church. Their path to heaven is a kind of gallery 
directly over the path to hell; or, rather, it is the saine road, only 
that at the end of it you kneel down, lift up your hands and eyes, 
and say you have gone wrong, and you are admitted into the right- 
hand gate, instead of the left-hand one. Hell is said, in the strong 
language of controversial divinity, to be “ paved with good inten- 
tions.” Heaven, according to some fanatical creeds, is “ paved with 
mock-professions.” Devotees and proselytes are passed on like 
wretched paupers, with false certificates of merit, by hypocrites and 
bigots, who consider submission to their opinions and power as more 
than equivalent to a conformity to the dictates of reason or the will 
2M 
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of God. . . . Popery is an admirable receipt to reconcile his higher 
and his lower nature in a beautiful éguivoque or double-entendre of 
forms and mysteries,—the palpableness of sense with the dim ab- 
stractions of faith, the indulgence of passion with the atonement of 
confession and abject repentance when the fit is over, the debase- 
ment of the actual with the elevation of the ideal part of man’s 
nature, the Pagan with the Christian religion; to substitute lip- 
service, genuflections, adoration of images, counting of beads, re- 
peating of Aves, for useful works or pure intentions, and to get rid 
at once of all moral obligation, of all self-control and self-respect, by 
the proxy of maudlin superstition, by a slavish submission to priests 
and saints, by prostrating ourselves before them, and entreating 
them to take our sins and weaknesses upon them, and supply us 
with a saving grace (at the expense of a routine of empty forms and 
words) out of the abundance of their merits and imputed righteous- 
ness, This religion suits the pride and weakness of man’s intellect, 
the indolence of his will, the cowardliness of his fears, the vanity of 
his hopes, his disposition to reap the profits of a good thing and 
leave the trouble to others, the magnificence of his pretensions with 
the meanness of his performance, the pampering of his passions, the 
stifling of his remorse, the making sure of this world and the next, 
the saving of his soul and the comforting of his body. It is adapted 
equally to kings and people—to those who love power or dread it— 
who look up to others as gods, or who would trample them under 
their feet as reptiles—to the devotees of show and sound, or the 
visionary and gloomy recluse—to the hypocrite and bigot—to saints 
or sinners—to fools or knaves—to men, women, and children. In 
short, its success is owing to this, that it is a mixture of bitter- 
sweets—that it is a remedy that soothes the disease it affects to 
cure—that it is not an antidote, but a vent for the peccant humours, 
the follies and vices of mankind, with a salvo in favour of appear- 
ances, a reserve of loftier aspirations (whenever it is convenient to 
resort to them), and a formal recognition of certain general prin- 
ciples, as a courtesy of speech, or a compromise between the under- 
standing and the passions! Omwne tulit punctum. There is nothing 
to be said against it, but that it is contrary to reason and common- 
sense; and even were they to prevail over it, some other absurdity 
would start up in its stead, not less mischievous, but less amusing ; 
for man cannot exist long without having scope given to his pro- 
pensity to the marvellous and contradictory. ... 
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{Conversations of James Northcote, Esq., R.A., 1830. These Conversations 
originally appeared in the New Monthly Magazine in 1826-7]. 


N——related an anecdote of Mr. Moore (brother of the General), 
who was on board an English frigate m the American war, and 
coming in sight of another vessel which did not answer their signals, 
they expected an action, when the Captain called his men together, 
and addressed them in the following manner :—“ You dirty, ill-look- 
ing blackguards! do you suppose I can agree to deliver up such a 
set of scarecrows as you as prisoners to that smart, frippory French- 
man? I can’t think of such a thing. No! by G—d, you must fight 
till not a man of you is left, for I should be ashamed of owning such 
a ragamuffin crew!” This was received with loud shouts and assur- 
ances of victory, but the vessel turned out to be an English one. ... 

N—— said it was one of Sir Joshua’s maxims that the art of life 
consisted in not being overset by trifles. We should look at the 
bottom of the account, not at each individual item in it, and sco 
how the balance stands at the end of the year. We should be satis- 
fied if the path of life is clear before us, and not fret at the straws 
or pebbles that lie in our way... . 

N. For instance, I liked Sir Walter, because he had an easy, un- 
affected manner, and was ready to converse on all subjects alike. 
He was not like your friends, the L—— poets, who talk about 
nothing but their own poetry. If, on the contrary, he had been 
stiff and pedantic, I should, perhaps, have been inclined to think less 
highly of the author from not liking the man; so that we can never 
judge fairly of men’s abilities till we are no longer lable to come in 
contact with their persons. Friends are as little to be trusted as 
enemies: favour or prejudice makes the votes in either case more or 
less suspected; though “the vital signs that a name shall live” are 
in some instances so strong, that we can hardly refuse to put faith 
in them, and I think this is one. I was much pleased with Sir 
Walter, and I believe he expressed a favourable opinion of me. I 
said to him, “I admire the way in which you begin your novels. 
You set out so abruptly, that you quite surprise me. I can’t at all 
tell what’s coming.” —“ No!” says Sir Walter, “nor I neither.” I 
then told him, that when I first read “Waverley,” I said it was no 
novel: nobody could invent like that. Either he had heard the 
story related by one of the surviving parties, or he had found the 
materials in a manuscript concealed in some old chest: to which he 
replied, “ You're not so far out of the way in thinking so.” You 
don’t know him, do you? He'd be a pattern to you. Oh! he has 
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a very fine manner. You would learn to rub off some of your as- 
perities. But you admire him, I believe. 

H. Yes; on this side of idolatry and Toryism. 

N. That is your prejudice. 

H. Nay, it rather shows my liberality, if I am a devoted en- 
thusiast, notwithstanding. There are two things I admire in Sir 
Walter, his capacity and his simplicity; which, indeed, I am apt to 
think are much the same. The more ideas a man has of other 
things, the less he is taken up with the idea of himself. Every one 
gives the same account of the author of “ Waverley ” in this respect. 
When he was in Paris, and went to Galignani’s, he sat down in an 
outer room to look at some book he wanted to see: none of the 
clerks had the least suspicion who it was: when it was found out, 
the place was in a commotion. Cooper, the American, was in Paris 
at the same time: his looks and manner seemed to announce a much 
greater man. Ho strutted through the streets with a very conse- 
quential air; and in company held up his head, screwed up his 
features, and placed himsclf on a sort of pedestal to be observed 
and admired, as if he never relaxed in the assumption, nor wished 
it to be forgotten by others, that he was the American Sir Walter 
Scott. The real one never troubled himself about the matter. 
Why should he? ... 

H. Taking one thing with another, I have no great cause to com- 
plain. If I had been a merchant, a bookseller, or the proprietor of 
a newspaper, instead of what I am, I might have had more money 
or possessed a town and country house, instead of lodging in a first 
or second floor, as it may happen. But what then? I see how the 
man of business and fortune passes his time. He is up and in the 
city by eight, swallows his breakfast in haste, attends a meeting of 
creditors, must read Lloyd's lists, consult the price of consols, study 
the markets, look into his accounts, pay his workmen, and superin- 
tend his clerks: he has hardly a minute in the day to himself, and 
perhaps in the four-and-twenty hours does not do a single thing that 
he would do if he could help it. Surely, this sacrifice of time and 
inclination requires some compensation, which it meets with. But 
how am I entitled to make my fortune (which cannot be done with- 
out all this anxiety and drudgery) who do hardly anything at all, and 
never anything but what I like to do? I rise when I please, break- 
fast at length, write what comes into my head, and after taking a 
mutton-chop and a dish of strong tea, go to the play, and thus my 
time passes. Mr. has no time to go to the play. It was but 
the other day that I had to get up a little earlier than usual to go 
into the city about some money transaction, which appeared to me 
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& prodigious hardship: if so, it was plain that I must lead a toler- 
ably easy life: nor should I object to passing mine over again, Till 
I was twenty, I had no idea of anything but books, and thought 
everything else was worthless and mechanical. The having to study 
painting about this time, and finding the difficulties and beauties it 
unfolded, opened a new field to me, and I began to conclude that 
there might be a number of “ other things between heaven and earth 
that were never dreamt of in my philosophy.” .. . 


[The Life of Napoleon Buonoparte, vols. i. and ii., 1828 ; vols. iii, and iv., 
1830. Second Edition, Revised by his Son. 4 vols., 1852.] 


(‘The reader is referred to page xlv. of the Memoir for some opinions re- 
garding this work. Hazlitt was not “the infatuated worshipper of 
an idol,” but the champion of an historical character whom he believed 
to be unjustly attacked. Je has sacriticed no principle to palliate 
his hero, but has rigorously examined and fearlessly blamed where 
censure was called for. The following remarks were originally in- 
tended to appear as a Preface to the whole work, but for some cause 
not explained, it was not inserted in its place, but was made to form 
the opening pages of the third volume.] 


PREFACE TO THE LIFE. 


Or my object in writing the following Lirz, and of the general tone 
that pervades it, it may be proper that I should here render some 
account, in order to prevent mistakes and false expectations. It 
ig true, I admired the man; but what chiefly attached me to him, 
was his being, as he had been long ago designated, “the child and 
champion of Liberty.” Of this character he could not divest him- 
self, even though he wished it. He was nothing, he could be 
nothing but what he owed to himself, and to his triumphs over 
those who claimed mankind as their property by a divine right; and 
as long as he was « thorn tn the side of kings, and kept them at bay, 
his cause rose out of the ruins and defeat of their pride and hopes 
of revenge. Hestood (and he alone stood) between them and their 
natural prey. He kept off that last indignity and wrong offered to 
a whole people (and through them to the world) of being handed 
over like a herd of cattle to a particular family, and chained to the 
foot of a legitimate throne. This was the chief point at issue; this 
was the great question compared with which all others were tamg 
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and insignificant—Whether mankind were from the beginning to 
the end of time born slaves or not? As long as he remained, his 
acts, his very existence gave a proud and full answer to this question. 
As long as he remained a barrier, a gauntlet and an arm of steel 
between us and them who alone could set up the plea of old, heredi- 
tary right over us, no increase of power could be too great that 
tended to shatter this claim to pieces; even his abuse of power, and 
aping the style and title of the imaginary Gods of the earth, only 
laughed their pretensions the more to scorn. He did many things 
wrong and foolish: but they were individual acts, and recoiled upon 
the head of the doer. They stood upon the ground of their own 
merits, and could not urge in their vindication “the right divine of 
kings to govern wrong.” They were not precedents, they were not 
exempt from public censure or opinion. They were not softened by 
prescription, nor screened by prejudice, nor sanctioned by supersti- 
tion, nor rendered formidable by a principle that imposed them as 
obligations on all future generations: either they were State-neces- 
sities extorted by the circumstances of the time, or violent acts of 
the will that carried their own condemnation in their bosom. Ina 
word, they did not proceed upon the avowed principle, that “ millions 
were made for one,” but one for millions; and as long as this dis- 
tinction was kept in view, liberty was saved, and the Revolution 
was untouched; for it was to establish it that the Revolution 
was commenced, and to overturn it that the enemies of liberty 
waded through seas of blood, and at last succeeded. It is the prac- 
tice of the partisans of the old system to cry, “ Vive le Rot, quand 
méme !” Why do not the people imitate the example? Till they do, 
they will always be sure to be foiled in the end by their adversaries, 
for half-measures and principles can never succeed against whole 
ones. Besides, Buonaparte was not strictly a free agent. He could 
hardly do otherwise than he did, ambition apart, and merely to pre- 
serve himself and the country he ruled. France was in a state of 
siege ; a citadel in which Freedom had hoisted the flag of revolt 
against the claims of hereditary right; and that in the midst of 
distractions and convulsions consequent on the sentence of ban and 
anathema passed upon it by the rest of Europe for having engaged 
in this noble struggle, required a military dictator to repress in- 
ternal treachery and headstrong factions, and repel external force. 
Who, then, shall blame Buonaperte for having taken the rems of 
government, and held them with a tight hand? The English, who, 
having set the example of liberty to the world, did all they could to 
intye it? Or the Contmental sovereigns, who were only acquainted 

its principles by their fear and hatred of them? Or the 
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Emigrants, traitors to the name of men as well as Frenchmen? Or 
the Jacobins, who made the tree of liberty spout nothing but blood ? 
Or its paper advocates, who reduce it to a theory? Or its true 
friends, who would sacrifice all for its sake? The last, who alone 
have the right to call him to a severe account, will not; for they 
know that, being but a handful or scattered, they had not the power 
to effect themselves what they might have recommended to him; 
and that there was but one alternative between him, and that 
slavery, which kills both the bodies and the souls of men! 

There were two other feelings that influenced me on this subject : 
a love of glory, when it did not interfere with other things, and the 
wish to see personal merit prevail over external rank and circum- 
stances. I felt pride (not envy) to think that one reputation in 
modern times was equal to the ancient, and at seeing one man 
greater than the throne he sat upon. 


CAUSES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Tue French Revolution might be described as a remote but in- 
evitable result of the invention of the art of printing. The gift of 
speech, or the communication of thought by words, is that which 
distinguishes man from other animals. But this faculty is limited 
and imperfect without the intervention of books, which render the 
knowledge possessed by every one in the cominunity accessible to 
all. There is no doubt, then, that the press (as it has existed in 
modern times) is the great organ of intellectual improvement and 
civilisation. It was impossible, in this point of view, that those 
institutions, which were founded in a state of society and manners 
long anterior to this second breathing of understanding into the life 
of man, should remain on the same proud footing after it, with all 
their disproportions and defects. Many of these, indeed, must be 
softened by the lapse of time and influence of opinion, and give way 
of their own accord: but others are too deeply rooted in the passions 
and interests of men to be wrenched asunder without violence, or by 
the mutual consent of the parties concerned; and it is this which 
makes revolutions necessary, with their train of lasting good and 
present evil... . 

The feudal system was in full vigour almost up to the period of 
the discovery of printing. Much had been done since that time: 
but it was the object of the French Revolution to get rid at one 
blow of the framework and of the last relics of that system. Before 
the diffusion of knowledge and inquiry, governments were for the 
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most part the growth of brute force or of barbarous superstition. 
Power was in the hands of a few, who used it only to gratify their 
own pride, cruelty, or avarice, and who took every means to extend 
and cement it by fear and favour. The lords of the earth, disdain- 
ing to rule by the choice or for the benefit of the mass of the com- 
munity, whom they regarded and treated as no better than a herd of 
cattle, derived their title from the skies, pretending to be accountable 
for the exercise or abuse of their authority to God only—the throne 
rested on the altar, and every species of atrocity or wanton insult 
having power on its side received the sanction of religion, which it 
was thenceforth impiety and rebellion against the will of Heaven to 
impugn. This state of things continued and grew worse and worse, 
while knowledge and power were confined within mere local and 
personal limits. Each petty sovereign shut himself up in his castle 
or fortress, and scattered havoc and dismay over the unresisting 
country around him. In an age of ignorance and barbarism, when 
force and interest decided everything, and reasor had no means of 
making itself heard, what was to prevent this or act as a check upon 
it? The lord himself had no other measure of right than his own 
will: his pride and passions would blind him to every consideration 
of conscience or humanity ; he would regard every act of disobedience 
as a crime of the deepest die, and to give unbridled sway to his law- 
less humours would become the ruling passion and sole study of his 
life. How would it stand with those within the immediate circle of 
his influence or his vengeance? Fear would make them cringe, and 
lick the feet of their haughty and capricious oppressor: the hope of 
reward or the dread of punishment would stifle the sense of justice 
or pity; despair of success would make them cowards, habit would 
confirm them into slaves, and they would look up with bigoted 
devotion (the boasted loyalty of the good old times) to the right of 
the strongest as the only law. A king would only be the head of a 
confederation of such petty despots, and the happiness or rights of 
the people would be equally disregarded by them both. Religion, 
instead of curbing this state of rapine and licentiousness, became an 
accomplice and a party in the crime; gave absolution and plenary 
indulgence for all sorts of enormities; granting the forgiveness of 
Heaven in return for a rich jewel or fat abbey-lands, and setting up 
a regular (and what in the end proved an intolerable) traffic in 
violence, cruelty, and lust. As to the restraints of law, there was 
none but what resided in the breast of the Grand Seigneur, who hung 
up in his court-yard, without judge or jury, any one who dared to 
utter the slightest murmur against the most flagrant wrong. Such 
inust be the consequence, as long as there was no common standard 
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or impartial judge to appeal to; and this could only be found in 
public opinion, the offspring of books. As long as any unjust clan 
or transaction was confined to the knowledge of the parties con- 
cerned, the tyrant and the slave, which is the case in all unlettered 
states of society, might must prevail over right ; for the strongest 
would bully, and the weakest must submit, even in his own defence, 
and persuade himself that he was in the wrong, even in his own 
despite ; but the instant the world (that dread jury) are impannelled, 
and called to look on and be umpires in the scene, so that nothing 
is done by connivance or in a corner, then reason mounts the judg- 
ment-seat in lieu of passion or interest, and opinion becomes law 
instead of arbitrary will; and farewell feudal lord and sovereign 
king! 

From the moment that the press opens the eyes of the conununity 
beyond the actual sphere in which each moves, there is from that 
time inevitably formed the germ of a body of opinion directly at 
variance with the selfish and servile code that before reigned para- 
mount, and approximating more and more to the manly and disin- 
terested standard of truth and justice. Hitherto force, fraud, and 
fear decided every question of individual right or general reasoning ; 
the possessor of rank and influence, in answer to any censure or 
objection to his conduct, appealed to God and to his sword :—now 
a new principle is brought into play which had never been so much 
as dreamt of, and before which he must make good his pretensions, 
or it will shatter his strongholds of pride and prejudice to atoms, as 
the pent-up air shatters whatever resists its expansive force. This 
power is public opinion, exercised upon men, things, and general 
principles, and to which mere physical power must conform, or it 
will crumble it to powder. Books alone teach us to judge of truth 
and good in the abstract: without a knowledge of things at a dis- 
tance from us, we judge, like savayes or animals, from our senses and 
appetites only; but by the aid of books and of an intercourse with 
the world of ideas, we are purified, raised, ennobled from savages 
into intellectual and rational beings. Our impressions of what is 
near to us are false, of what is distant feeble; but the last gaining 
strength from being united in public opinion, and expressed by the 
public voice, are like the congregated roar of many waters, and quail 
the hearts of princes. Who but the tyrant does not hate the tyrant ? 
Who but the slave does not despise the slave? The first of these 
looks upon himself as a God, upon his vassal as a clod of the earth, 
and forces him to be of the same opinion: the philosopher looks 
upon them both as men, and instructs the world to do so. While 
they had to settle their pretensions by themselves, and in the night 
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of ignorance, it is no wonder no good was done; while pride intoxi- 
cated the one, and fear stupefied the other. But let them be brought 
out of that dark cave of despotism and superstition, and let a 
thousand other persons, who have no interest but that of truth 
and justice, be called on to determine between them, and the plea 
of the lordly oppressor to make a beast of burden of his fellow- 
man becomes as ridiculous as it is odious. All that the light of 
philosophy, the glow of patriotism, all that the brain wasted 
in midnight study, the blood poured out upon the scaffold or in 
the field of battle, can do or have done, is to take this question in 
all cases from before the first gross, blind, and iniquitous tribunal, 
where power insults over weakness, and place it before the last more 
just, disinterested, and in the end more formidable one, where each 
individual is tried by his peers, and according to rules and principles 
which have received the common examination and the common con- 
sent. A public sense is thus formed, free from slavish awe or the 
traditional assumption of insolent superiority, which the more it is 
exercised becomes the more enlightened and enlarged, and more and 
more requires equal rights and equal laws. This new sense acquired 
by the people, this new organ of opinion and feeling, is like bringing 
a battering-train to bear upon some old Gothic castle, long the den 
of rapine and crime, and must finally prevail against all absurd and 
antiquated institutions, unless it is violently suppressed, and this 
engine of political reform turned by bribery and terror against itself. 
Who in reading history, where the characters are laid open and the 
circumstances fairly stated, and where he himself has no false bias 
to mislead him, does not take part with the oppressed against the 
oppressor? Who is there that admires Nero at the distance of two 
thousand years? Did not the Tartufe in a manner hoot religious 
hypocrisy out of France; and was it not on this account constantly 
denounced by the clergy? What do those who read the annals of the 
Inquisition think of that dread tribunal? And what has softened 
its horrors but those annals being read? What figure does the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew make in the eyes of posterity? But 
books anticipate and conform the decision of the public, of indi- 
viduals, and even of the actors in such scenes, to that lofty and 
irrevocable standard, mould and fashion the heart and inmost 
thoughts upon it, so that something manly, liberal, and generous 
grows out of the fever of passion and the palsy of base fear; and 
this is what is meant by the progress of modern civilisation and 
modern philosophy. An individual in a barbarous age and country 
throws another who has displeased him (without other warrant 
than his will) into a dungeon, where he pines for years, and then 
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dies; and perhaps only the mouldering bones of the victim, dis- 
covered long after, disclose his fate: or if known at the time, the 
confessor gives absolution, and the few who are let into the secret 
are intimidated from giving vent to their feelings, and hardly 
dare disapprove in silence. Let this act of violence be repeated 
afterwards in story, and there is not an individual in the whole 
nation whose bosom does not swell with pity or whose blood 
does not curdle within him at the recital of so foul a wrong. Why 
then should there be an individual in a nation privileged to do 
what no other individual in the nation can be found to approve? 
But he has the power, and will not part with it in spite of public 
opinion. Then that public opinion must become active, and break 
the moulds of prescription in which his right derived from his 
ancestors is cast, and this will be a Revolution. Is that a state of 
things to regret or bring back, the bare mention of which makes one 
shudder? But the form, the shadow of it only was left: then why 
keep up that form, or cling to a shadow of injustice, which is no less 
odious than contemptible, except to make an improper use of it? 
Let all the wrongs, public and private, produced in France by arbi- 
trary power and exclusive privileges for a thousand years be collected 
in a volume, and let this volume be read by all who have hearts to 
feel, or capacity to understand, and the strong, stifling sense of 
oppression and kindling burst of indignation that would follow, will 
be that inapulse of public opinion that led to the French Revolution. 
Let all the victims that have perished under the mild, paternal sway 
of the ancient réyime, in dungeons, and in agony, without a trial, 
without an accusation, without witnesses, be assembled together, 
and their chains struck off, and the shout of jubilee and exultation 
they would make, or that nature would make at the sight, will be 
the shout that was heard when the Bastille fell! The dead pause 
that ensued among the Gods of the earth, the rankling malice, the 
panic-fear, when they saw law and justice raised to an equality with 
their sovereign will, and mankind no longer doomed to be their 
sport, was that of fiends robbed of their prey: their struggles, their 
arts, their unyielding perseverance, and their final triumph was that 
of fiends when it is restored to them ! 

It has been sometimes pretended as if the French Revolution 
burst out like a vulcano, without any previous warning, only to 
alarm and destroy—or was one of those comet-like appearances, the 
approach of which no one can tell till the shock and conflagration 
are felt. What is the real state of the case? There was not one of 
those abuses and grievances which the rough grasp of the Revolu- 
tion shook to air, that had not been the butt of ridicule, the theme 
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of indignant invective, the subject of serious reprobation for near 
a century. They had been held up without ceasing and without 
answer to the derision of the gay, the scorn of the wise, the sorrow 
of the good. The most witty, the most eloquent, the most pro- 
found writers were unanimous in their wish to remove or reform 
these abuses, and the most dispassionate and well-informed part 
of the community joined in the sentiment: it was only the self- 
interested or the grossly ignorant who obstinately clung to them. 
Every public and private complaint had been subjected to the 
touchstone of inquiry and argument; the page of history, of 
fiction, of the drama, of philosophy had been laid open, and their 
contents poured into the public ear, which turned away disgusted 
from the arts of sophistry or the menace of authority. It was this 
operation of opinion, enlarging its circle, and uniting nearly all the 
talents, the patriotism, and the independence of the country in its 
service, that brought about the events which followed. Nothing 
else did or could. It was not a dearth of provisions, the loss of the 
queen’s jewels, that could overturn all the institutions and usages 
of a great kingdom—it was not the Revolution that produced the 
change in the face of society, but the change in the texture of society 
that produced the Revolution, and brought its outward appearance 
into a nearer correspondence with its inward sentiments. There is 
no other way of accounting for so great and sudden a transition. 
Power, prejudice, interest, custom, ignorance, sloth, and cowardice 
were against it: what then remained to counterbalance this weight, 
and to overturn all obstacles, but reason and conviction, which were 
for it? Magna est veritas, ef prevakbit. A king was no longer 
thought to be an image of the Divinity; a lord to be of a different 
species from other men; a priest to carry an immediate passport to 
heaven in his pocket. On what possible plea or excuse then, when 
the ground of opinion on which they rested was gone, attempt to 
keep up the same exclusive and exorbitant pretensions, without any 
equivalent to the community in the awe and veneration they felt for 
them? Why should a nobleman be permitted to spit in your face, 
to rob you of an estate, or to debauch your wife or daughter with 
impunity, when it was no longer deemed an honour for him to do so? 
If manners had undergone a considerable change in this respect, so 
that the right was rarely exercised, why not abrogate the insult im- 
plied in the very forbearance from the injury, alike intolerable to 
the free-born spirit of man? Why suspend the blow over your head, 
if it was not meant to descend upon it? Or why hold up claims in 
idle mockery, which good sense and reason alike disowned, as if there 
were really a distinction in the two classes of society, and the one 
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were rightful lords over the other, instead of being by naturo all 
equal? But the evil did not stop here; for it was never yet known 
that men wished to retain the semblance of a wrong, unless they 
aimed at profiting as far as in them lay by the practise of it. While 
the king wore the anointed crown that was supposed to be let down 
in a golden chain from heaven on his head, while the lord dyed his 
sword in blood, while the priest worked fancied miracles with a 
crucifix and beads, they did well to claim to be masters of the world, 
and to trample in triple phalanx on mankind: but why they should 
expect us to allow this claim in mere courtesy and goodwill, when 
it is no longer backed by fraud or force, is difficult to comprehend, 
What is a legitimate government? It is a government that pro- 
fessedly derives its title from the grace of God and its ancestors, 
that sets the choice or the good of the governed equally at defiance, 
and that is amenable for the use it makes of its power only to its 
own caprice, pride, or malice. It is an outrage and a burlesque on 
every principle of common sense or liberty. It puts the means for 
the end: mistakes a trust for a property, considers the honours and 
offices of the state as its natural inheritanco, and the Jaw as an un- 
just encroachment on its arbitrary will, What motive can there bo 
for tolerating such a government a single instant, except from sheer 
necessity or blindfold ignorance? Or what chance of modifying it 
so as to answer any good purpose, without a total subversion of all 
its institutions, principles, or prejudices? The kings of France, 
tamed by opinion, conforming to the manners of the time, no longer 
stabbed a faithful counsellor in the presence-chamber, or strangled 
a competitor for the throne in a dungeon, or laid waste a country 
or fired a city for a whim: but they still made peace or war as they 
pleased, or hung the wealth of a province in a mistress's ear, or lost 
a battle by the promotion of a favourite, or rnined a treasury by the 
incapacity of a minister of high birth and connections. The noble 
no longer, as in days of yore, hung up his vassal at his door for a 
disrespectful word or look (which was called the haute justice), or 
issued with a numerous retinuc from his lofty portcullis to carry fire 
and sword into the neighbouring country; but he too laboured in 
his vocation, and in the proud voluptuous city drained the last 
pittance from the toil-worn peasant by taxes, grants, and exactions, 
to waste it on his own vanity, luxury, and vices. If he had a quarrel 
with an inferior or with a rival less favoured than himself, the King 
would issue his lettre-de-cachet, and give the refractory and unsus- 
pecting offender a lodging for life in what Mr. Burke is pleased to 
call the “ King’s castle!” Had opinion put a stop to this crying abuse, 
had it rendered this odious privilege of royalty merely nominal? “In 
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the mild reign of Louis XV. alone,” according to Blackstone, “ thera 
were no less than fifteen thousand lettres-de-cachet issued.” Some per- 
sons will think this fact alone sufficient to account for and to justify 
the overturning of the government in the reign of his successor. The 
priests no longer tied their victim to the stake or devoted him to the 
assassin’s poniard as of old; they thought it enough if they could 
wallow in the fat of the land, pander to the vices of the rich and the 
abuses of power, to which they looked for the continuance of wealth 
and influence, and fly-blow every liberal argument, and persecute 
every liberal writer, from whom they dreaded their loss. From the 
moment that the ancient régime ceased to be supported by that 
system of faith and manners in which it had originated, the whole 
order of state became warped and disunited, a wretched jumble of 
claims that were neither enforced nor relinquished. There was ill- 
blood sown between the government and the people; heart-burning, 
jealousy, and want of confidence between the different members of 
the community. Every advance in civilisation was regarded by one 
party with dislike and distrust, while by the other every privilege 
held by ancient tenure was censured as the offspring of pride and 
prejudice. The court was like a decayed beauty, that viewed her 
youthful rival’s charms with scorn and apprehension. The nation, 
in the language of the day, had hitherto been nothing, was everything, 
and wanted to be something. The great mass of society felt itself as 
a deyraded caste, and was determined to wipe out the stigma with 
which every one of its opinions, sentiments, and pretensions was 
branded. ‘This was a thing no longer to be endured, and must be 
got rid of at any rate. The States-General of 1789 met under 
different auspices from what they did in 1614, when the president 
of the nobles reviled the Tiers Hiat, and was echoed by the King 
with greater acerbity of language, for begging to be looked upon in 
the light of “a younger brother of the family!” From the same 
want of unity and concert in the parts of the system, magnificent 
roads were built by the corvées or forced labour of the peasants, 
leading nowhere, and without a traveller upon them, to gratify the 
caprice and ostentation of the lords of the manor. Great and ex- 
pensive works were undertaken by royal liberality, and laid aside by 
royal caprice or ministerial incapacity. The resources of the country, 
clogged by the remains of feudal tenures, by the ravages of the 
game laws, and the sloth and depression resulting from partial laws, 
were found inadequate to keep pace with the expenses of the court, 
conducted on a scale of modern dissipation and extravagance. All 
this was known, and had been repeated a thousand times, till it 
became a kind of burning shame at the door. Such a state of 
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things was ripe for change. After Pascal’s “Provincial Letters,” the 
treatises of the Economists, and the clouds of Memoirs of the courts 
of Louis XIV. and XV., after the wit of Voltaire and the eloquence 
of Rousseau had exhausted every topic, light or serious, connected 
with the prevailing order of things, the old French government 
became effete in all its branches, and fell to the ground as a useless 
incumbrance, almost without a struggle, and without one feeling of 
regret in one worthy and well-informed mind... . 


ENGLAND'S HOSTILITY TO THE REVOLUTION. 


THE cause of American independence had succeeded; it became 
doubly urgent to stifle the flame of liberty which had spread from 
thence to France, and might consume every neighbouring govern- 
ment in its dazzling blaze. Great was the disappointment, and 
foul the stain, when England declared itself against France, thus 
seeking to extinguish the light it had kindled once moro in the 
night of slavery, and heading the league of kings against the people, 
thenceforth never to turn back till it had finally accomplished its 
unrelenting purpose ! 

What had England to do with the quarrel? Was her religion 
Catholic? She had been stigmatised for above two centuries, and 
almost shut out of the pale of Christendom as a herctic. Was her 
crown despotic? Her king reigned, in contempt of an exiled Pre- 
tender and of hereditary right, as the king of a free people. Did 
her nobles form a privileged class, above the law? God forbid. 
Were her clergy armed with a power to bind and to unloose, in 
heaven and on earth? It was long since they had been stripped 
of any such power or pretension. What then was the crime which 
drew down on France the vengeance not only of the despots of the 
Continent, but the last enmity and implacable hatred of a freo 
nation, and of a constitutional king? She had dared to aspire to 
the blessings of the English Constitution. Was there treason, was 
there danger in this? Yes; for if they made a step in advance from 
slavery to freedom, it was thought that we might be tempted to 
keep the start which we had always maintained in the race of free- 
dom, and become too free! To this illiberal, mean, and envious 
policy we were not merely to sacrifice the peace and happiness of 
the world, but were to abjure and reverse and load with opprobrium 
every sentiment and maxim on which our own freedom and pre- 
eminence rested. . . 
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BURKE'S WRITINGS AGAINST THE REVOLUTION. 


Wirxovt the help of Burke’s powerful pen, perhaps the necessary 
change in the tone of politics could not have been accomplished 
effectually or without violence. Liberty had hitherto been the 
watchword of Englishmen, and all their stock of enthusiasm was 
called forth by the mention of resistance to oppression, real or sup- 
posed. Such had been our theory; such (when occasion offered) 
was our practice. Mr. Burke strewed the flowers of his rhetoric 
over the rotten carcase of corruption; by his tropes and figures so 
dazzled both the ignorant and the learned, that they could not dis- 
tinguish the shades between liberty and licentiousness, between 
anarchy and despotism; gave a romantic and novel air to the whole 
question; proved that slavery was a very chivalrous and liberal 
sentiment, that reason and prejudice were at bottom very much akin, 
that the Queen of France was a very beautiful vision, and that there 
was nothing so vile and sordid as useful knowledge and practical 
improvement. A crazy, obsolete government was metamorphosed 
into an object of fancied awe and veneration, like a mouldering 
Gothic ruin, which, however delightful to look at or read of, is not 
at all pleasant to live under. Thus the poetry and the imagination 
of the thing were thrown into the scale of old-fashioned barbarism 
and musty tradition, and turned the balance. A falser mode of 
judging could not be found; for things strike the imagination from 
privation, contrast, and suffering, which are proportionably intoler- 
able in reality. It excites a pleasing interest to witness the repre- 
sentation of a tragedy; but who would, for this reason, wish to be 
a real actor init? The good old times are good only because they 
aie gone, or because they aflord a picturesque contrast to modern 
ones; and to wish to bring them back, is neither to appreciate the 
old or the new. This served, however, to produce a diversion, and 
to silence the clamour, that might otherwise have arisen. . . . 


THE HORRORS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Tire horrors then of the French Revolution did not arise out of 
the Revolution, but from the dread of the Coalition formed against 
it. To those who insist (either wilfully or from blind prejudice) 
that all revolutions are a scene of confusion and violence, and that 
this is their very end and essence, is may be proper to remark, that 
the American Revolution was accompanied with no such excesses; 
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that the English Revolution of 1688 was accomplished without a 
reign of terror, though it entailed a civil war and two rebellions on 
the kingdom; that the Low Countries revolted against, and after a 
long and dreadful struggle shook off the tyranny of Spain, yet no 
third party interfering between the people and the old government, 
all the cruelties and atrocities were on the side of the Duko of Alva; 
and that of late the Spanish Constitution was twice established 
without blood, though it seemed to require that cement, and fell 
to the ground again, being at once assailed by external and internal 
foes. When a house is beset by robbers, you know pretty well what 
course to follow, and how to caiculate on your means of resistanco: 
but if you find those within the house in league with those without, 
the ordinary rules of prudence and safety must be dispensed with, 
for there is no defence against treachery—Another circumstance 
which is to be taken into the account, and which is not, of course, 
brought forward in a very prominent light by their own writers, is, 
that the French were very hardly dealt with in this case, which was 
an experimentum crucis upon the national character. They aro a 
people extremely susceptible of provocation. Like women, foreed 
out of their natural character, they become furies. Naturally light 
and quick, good sense and good temper are their undeniable and 
enviable characteristics: but if events occur to stayger or supersede 
these habitual qualities, there then seems no end of the extrava- 
gances of opinion, or cruelties in practice, of which they are capable, 
as it were, from the mere impression of novelty and contrast. They 
are the creatures of impulse, whether good or bad. Their very 
thoughtlessness and indifference prevent them from being shocked 
at the irregularities which the passion of the moment leads them 
to commit; and from the nicest sense of the ridiculous and the 
justest tact in common things, there is no absurdity of speculation, 
no disgusting rodomontade or wildness of abstraction, ito which 
they will not run when once thrown off their guard. They excel in 
the trifling and familiar, and have not strength of character or 
solidity of judgment to cope with great questions or trying occa- 
sions. When they attempt the grand and striking, they fail from 
too much presumption, and from too much fickleness. In a word, 
from that eternal smile on the cheek to a massacre, there is but one 
step: for those who are delighted with everything, will be shocked 
at nothing. Vanity strives in general to please and make itself 
amiable; but if it is the fashion to do mischief, it will tako the lead 
in mischief, and is, therefore, a dangerous principle in times of crisis 
and convulsion. A revolution was the Ulysses’ bow of the French 
philosophers and politicians. They might, perhaps, have left it to 
2N 
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others; but having made the attempt, they demanded every kind of 
indulgence and encouragement in the prosecution of it, like children 
when they first begin to walk. Hxtremes in all cases meet. The 
abuses and corruptions of the old political system were so numerous 
and intricate, that they led to the most visionary and air-drawn 
principles of government as the only alternative ; and the overgrown 
absurdities and mummery of the Catholic Church had risen to such 
a height, that they obscured religion itself, and both were over- 
turned together. The scepticism and indifference which succeeded 
did not afford the best medium of resistance to power or prejudice. 
Perhaps a reformation in religion ought always to precede a revolu- 
tion in the government. Catholics may make good subjects, but 
bad rebels, They are so used to the trammels of authority, that 
they do not immediately know how to do without them; or, like 
manumitted slaves, only feel assured of their liberty in commit- 
ting some Saturnalian license. A revolution, to give it stability 
and soundness, should first be conducted down to a Protestant 
ground. 

It has been the fashion to speak of the horrors of the French 
Revolution as if they were an anomaly in the history of man, and 
blotted out the memory of all other cruelties on record. Let us 
turn to another example in the annals of the same people, but at a 
different period, when monarchy and monkish sway were in their 
“high and palmy state,” not shorn of their beams or curtailed of 
their influence by modern discoveries or degeneracy of manners 
The reign of terror, while it lasted, cost the lives of between three 
and four thousand individuals in the course of less than two years 
in Paris alone. Tho massacre of St. Bartholomew cost the lives 
of seventy thousand Protestants in eight days throughout all 
France. ... 


THE TAKING OF THE BASTILLE. 


THE King’s secret advisers were, however, by no means reconciled to 
this new triumph over ancient privilege and existing authority; and 
meditated a reprisal by removing the Assembly farther from Paris, 
and there dissolving, if it could not overawe them. For this purpose 
the troops were collected from all parts; Versailles (where the 
Assembly sat) was like a camp; Paris looked as if it were in a state 
of siege. These extensive military preparations, the trains of artillery 
arriving every hour from the frontier, with the presence of the foreign 
regiments, occasioned great suspicion and alarm; and on the motion 
of Mirabeau, the Assembly sent an address to the King, respectfully 
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urging him to remove the troops from the neighbourhood of the 
capital: but this he declined doing, hinting at the same time that 
they might retire, if they chose, to Noyon or Soissons, thus placing 
themselves at the disposal of the Crown, and depriving themselves of 
the aid of the people. 

Paris was in a state of extreme agitation. This immense city was 
unanimous in its devotedness to the Assembly. A capital is at all 
times, and Paris was then more particularly, the natural focus of a 
revolution. To this many causes contribute. The actual presence 
of the monarch dissipates the illusions of loyalty; and he is no 
longer (as in the distant province or petty village) an abstraction of 
power and majesty, another name for all that is great and exalted, 
but 2 common mortal, one man among a million of men, perhaps 
one of the meanest of his race. Pageants and spectacles may impose 
on the crowd; but a weak or haughty look undoes the effect, and 
leads to disadvantageous reflections on the title to, or the good re- 
sulting from, all this display of pomp and magnificence. From being 
the seat of the Court, its vices are better known, its meannesses are 
more talked of. In the number and distraction of passing objects 
and interests, the present occupies the mind alone—the chain of 
antiquity is broken, and custom loses its force. Men become “ flies 
of a summer.” Opinion has here many ears, many tongues, and 
many hands to work with. The slightest whisper is rumoured 
abroad, and the roar of the multitude breaks down the prison or the 
palace gates. They are seldom brought to act together but in ex- 
treme cases; nor is it extraordinary that, in such cases, the conduct 
of the people is violent, from the consciousness of transient power, 
its impatience of opposition, its unwieldy bulk and loose texture, 
which cannot be kept within nice bounds or stop at half-measures. 
—Nothing could be more critical or striking than the situation of 
Paris at this moment. Everything betokened some great and de- 
cisive change. Foreign bayonets threatened the inhabitants from 
without, famine within. The capitalists dreaded a bankruptcy; the 
enlightened and patriotic the return of absolute power; the common 
people threw all the blame on the privileged classes. The press 
inflamed the public mind with innumerable pamphlets and in- 
vectives against the Government, and the journals regularly re- 
ported the proceedings and debates of the Assembly. Everywhere 
in the open air, particularly in the Palais-Royal, groups were 
formed, where they read and harangued by turns. It was in con- 
sequence of a proposal made by one of the speakers in the Palais- 
Royal, that the prison of the Abbaye was forced open, and some 
grenadiers of the French Guards, who had been confined for ree 
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fusing to fire upon the people, were set at liberty and led out in 
triumph. 

Paris was in this state of excitement and apprehension when the 
Court, having first stationed a number of troops at Versailles, at 
Sevres, at the Champ-de-Mars, and at St. Denis, commenced offensive 
measures by the complete change of all the Ministers and by the 
banishment of Necker. The latter, on Saturday the 11th of July, 
while he was at dinner, received a note from the King, enjoining him 
to quit the kingdom without a moment’s delay. He calmly finished 
his dinner, without saying a word of the order he had received, and 
immediately after got into his carriage with his wife and took the road 
to Brussels. The next morning the news of his disgrace reached Paris. 
The whole city was in a tumult: above ten thousand persons were, 
in a short time, collected in the garden of the Palais-Royal. A 
young man of the name of Camille Desmoulins, one of the habitual 
and most enthusiastic haranguers of the crowd, mounted on a table, 
and cried out, that “there was not a moment to lose; that the dis- 
inission of Necker was the signal for the St. Bartholomew of liberty ; 
that the Swiss and German regiments would presently issue from 
the Champ-de-Mars to massacre the citizens; and that they had 
but one resource left, which was to resort to arms.” And the crowd, 
tearing each a green leaf, the colour of hope, from the chestnut-trees 
in the garden, which were nearly laid bare, and wearing it as a badge, 
traversed the streets of Paris, with the busts of Necker and of the 
Duke of Orleans (who was also said to be arrested) covered with 
crape and borne in solemn pomp. They had proceeded in vhis 
manner as far as the Place Vendéme, when they were met by a party 
of the Royal Allemand, whom they put to flight by pelting them 
with stones; but at the Place Louis XV. they were assailed by the 
dragoons of the Prince of Lambesc; the bearer of one of the busts 
and a private of the French Guards were killed; the mob fled into 
the Garden of the Thuilleries, whither the Prince followed them at 
the head of his dragoons, and attacked a number of persons who 
knew nothing of what was passing, and were walking quietly in the 
Gardens. In the scuffle an old man was wounded; the confusion as 
well as the resentment of the people became general; and there was 
but one cry, “ To arms !” to be heard throughout the Thuilleries, the 
Palais-Royal, in the city, and in the suburbs. 

The French Guards had been ordered to their quarters in the 
Chaussée-d’Antin, where sixty of Lambesc’s dragoons were posted 
opposite to watch them. A dispute arose, and it was with much 
difficulty they were prevented from coming to blows. But when 
the former learned that one of their comrades had been slain, their 
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indignation could no longer be restrained; they rushed out, killed 
two of the foreign soldiers, wounded three others, and the rest were 
forced to fly. They then proceeded to the Place Louis XV., where 
they stationed themselves between the people and the troops, and 
guarded this position the whole of the night. The soldiers in the 
Champ-de-Mars were then ordered to attack them, but refused to 
fire, and were remanded back to their quarters. The defection of 
the French Guards, with the repugnance of the other troops to 
march against the capital, put a stop for the present to the projects 
of the Court. In the meantime, the populace had assembled at the 
Hotel-de-Ville, and loudly demanded the sounding of the tocsin and 
the arming of the citizens. Several highly respectable individuals 
also met here, and did much good in repressing a spirit of violence 
and mischief. They could not, however, effect everything. A 
number of disorderly people and of workmen out of employ, with- 
out food or place of abode, set fire to the barriers, infested the 
streets, and pillaged several houses in the night between the 12th 
and 13th. 

The departure of Necker, which had excited such a sensation in 
the capital, produced as deep an impression at Versailles and on 
the Assembly, who manifested surprise and indignation, but not 
dejection. Lally-Tollendal pronounced a formal eulogium on the 
exiled Minister. After one or two displays of theatrical vehemenco, 
which is inseparable from French enthusiasm and eloquence (would 
that the whole were not so soon forgotten like a play!) they dis- 
patched a deputation to the King, informing him of the situation 
and troubles of Paris, and praying him to dismiss the troops and 
entrust the defence of the capital to the city militia. The deputa- 
tion received an answer which amounted toa repulse. The Assembly 
now perceived that the designs of the Court-party were irrevocably 
fixed, and that it had only itself to rely upon. It instantly voted 
the responsibility of the Ministers and of all the advisers of the 
Crown, of whatsoever rank or degree. This last clause was pointed at 
the Queen, whose influence was greatly dreaded. They then, from 
an apprehension that the doors might be closed during the night 
in order to dissolve the Assembly, declared their sittings permanent. 
A vice-president was chosen, to lessen the fatigue of the Archbishop 
of Vienne. The choice fell upon La Fayette. In this manner a 
part of the Assembly sat up all night. It passed without delibera- 
tion, the deputies remaining on their seats, silent, but calm and 
serene. What thoughts must have revolved through the minds of 
those present on this occasion! Patriotism and philosophy had 
here taken up their sanctuary. If we consider their situation: tho 
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hopes that filled their breasts; the trials they had to encounter ; 
the future destiny of their country, of the world, which hung on 
their decision as in a balance; the bitter wrongs they were about to 
sweep away; the good they had it in their power to accomplish— 
the countenances of the Assembly must have been majestic, and 
radiant with the light that through them was about to dawn on 
ages yet unborn. They might foresee a struggle, the last convulsive 
efforts of pride and power to keep the world in its wonted subjec- 
tion—but that was nothing—their final triumph over all opposition 
was assured in the eternal principles of justice and in their own un- 
shaken devotedness to the great cause of mankind! If the result 
did not altogether correspond to the intentions of those firm and 
enlightened patriots who so nobly planned it, the fault was not in 
them, but in others. 

At Paris the insurrection had taken a more decided turn. Early 
in the morning, the people assembled in large bodies at the Hétel- 
de-Ville ; the tocsin sounded from all the churches; the drums beat 
to summon the citizens together, who formed themselves into dif- 
ferent bands of volunteers. All that they wanted was arms. These, 
except a few at the gunsmiths’ shops, were not to be had. They 
then applied to M. de Flesselles, a provost of the city, who amused 
them with fair words. “ My children,” he said, “I am your father!” 
This paternal style seems to have been the order of the day. A 
committee sat at the Hétel-de- Ville to take measures for the public 
safety. Meanwhile a granary had been broken open; the Gerde- 
Meuble had been ransacked for old arms; the armourers’ shops were 
plundered; all was a scene of confusion, and the utmost dismay 
everywhere prevailed. But no private mischief was done. It was 
a moment of popular frenzy, but one in which the public danger and 
the public good overruled every other consideration. The grain 
which had been seized, the carts loaded with provisions, with plate 
or furniture, and stopped at the barriers, were all taken to the Gréve 
as a public depot. The crowd incessantly repeated the cry for arms, 
and were pacified by an assurance that thirty thousand muskets 
would speedily arrive from Charleville. The Duke d’Aumont was 
invited to take the command of the popular troops; and on his 
hesitating, the Marquis of Salle was nominated in his stead. The 
green cockade was exchanged for one of red and blue, the colours of 
the city. A quantity of powder was discovered, as it was about to 
be conveyed beyond the barriers; and the cases of firearms promised 
from Charleville turned out, on inspection, to be filled with old rags 
and logs of wood. The rage and impatience of the multitude now 
became extreme. Such perverse trifling and barefaced duplicity 
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would be unaccountable anywhere else; but in France they pay 
with promises; and the provost, availing himself of the credulity of 
his audience, promised them still more arms at the Chartreux. To 
prevent a repetition of the excesses of the mob, Paris was illuminated 
at night, and a patrole paraded the streets. 

The following day, the people, being deceived as to the convoy of 
arms that was to arrive from Charleville, and having been equally 
disappointed in those at the Chartreux, broke into the Hospital of 
Invalids, in spite of the troops stationed in the neighbourhood, and 
carried off a prodigious number of stands of arms concealed in the 
cellars. An alarm had been spread in the night that the regiment 
quartered at St. Denis was on its way to Paris, and that the cannon 
of the Bastille had been pointed in the direction of the stroct of St. 
Antoine. This information, the dread which this fortress inspired, 
the recollection of the horrors which had been perpetrated there, its 
very name, which appalled all hearts and mado the blood run cold, 
the necessity of wresting it from the hands of its old and feeble 
possessors, drew the attention of the multitude to this hated spot. 
From nine in the morning of the memorable 14th of July till two, 
Paris from one end to the other rang with the same watchword: 
“To the Bastille! To the Bastille!” The inhabitants poured there 
in throngs from all quarters, armed with different weapons; the 
crowd that already surrounded it was considerable; the sentinels 
were at their posts, and the drawbridyes raised as in war-time. 

A deputy from the district of St. Louis de la Culture, Thuriot de 
la Rosiere, then asked to speak with the Governor, M. Delaunay. 
Being admitted into his presence, he required that the direction of 
the cannon should be changed. Three guns were pointed against 
the entrance, though the Governor pretended that everything re- 
mained in the state in which it had always been. About forty Swiss 
and eighty Invalids garrisoned the place, from whom he obtained 
a promise not to fire on the people, unless they were themselves 
attacked. His companions began to be uneasy, and called loudly 
for him, To satisfy them, he showed himself on the ramparts, from 
whence he conld see an immense multitude flockiny from all parts, 
and the Fauxbourg St. Antoine advancing as it were in a mass, 
He then returned to his friends, and gave them what tidings he had 
collected. 

But the crowd, not satisfied, demanded the surrender of the 
fortress. From time to time the angry cry was repeated: “ Down 
with the Bastille!” Two men, more determined than the rest, 
pressed forward, attacked a guard-house, and attempted to break 
down the chains of the bridge with the blows of an axe, The 
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soldiers called out to them to fall back, threatening to fire if they 
did not. But they repeated their blows, shattered tle chains, and 
lowered the drawbridge, over which they rushed with the crowd. 
They threw themselves upon the second bridge, in the hopes of 
making themselves masters of it in the same manner, when the 
garrison fired and dispersed them for a few minutes, They soon, 
however, returned to the charge; and for several hovrs during 
a murderous discharge of musketry, and amidst heaps of the 
wounded and dying, renewed the attack with unabated courage and 
obstinacy, led on by two brave men, Elie and Hulin, their rage and 
desperation being inflamed to a pitch of madness by the scene of 
havoc around them. Several deputations arrived from the Hétel- 
de-Ville to offer terms of accommodation: but in the noise and fury 
of the moment they could not make themselves heard, and the 
storming continued as before. 

The assault had been carried on in this manner with inextinguish- 
able rage and great loss of blood to the besiegers, though with little 
progress made for above four hours, when the arrival of the French 
Guards with cannon altered the face of things. The garrison urged 
the Governor to surrender. The wretched Delaunay, dreading the 
fate which awaited him, wanted to blow up the place and bury 
himself under the ruins, and was advancing for this purpose with a 
lighted match in his hand towards the powder magazine, but was 
prevented by the soldiers, who planted the white flag on the plat- 
form, and reversed their arms in token of submission. This was not 
enough for those without. They demanded with loud and reiterated 
cries to have the drawbridges let down; and on an assurance being 
given that no harm was intended, the bridges were lowered, and the 
assailants tumultuously rushed in. The endeavours of their leaders 
could not save the Governor or a number of the soldiers, who were 
seized on by the infuriated multitude, and put to death for having 
fired on their fellow-citizens. Thus fell the Bastille; and the shout 
that accompanied its downfall was echoed through Europe, and men 
rejoiced that “the grass grew where the Bastille stood!” Earth was 
lightened of a load that oppressed it, nor did this ghastly object 
any longer startle the sight, like an ugly spider lying in wait for its 
accustomed prey, and brooding in sullen silence over the wrongs 
which it had the will, though not the power, to inflict. 

The stormers of the Bastille arrived at the Place de Gréve, rend- 
ing the air with shouts of victory. They marched on to the great 
hall of the Hétel-de-Ville, in all the terrific and unusual pomp of 
a popular triumph. Such of them as had displayed most courage 
and ardour were borne on the shoulders of the rest, crowned with 
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laurel. ‘They were escorted up the hall by near two thousand of the 
populace, their eyes flaming, their hair in wild disorder, variously 
accoutred, pressing tumultuously on each other, and making the 
heavy floors almost crack beneath their footsteps. One bore the 
keys and flag of the Bastille, another the regulations of the prison 
brandished on the point of a bayonet; a third (a thing horrible to 
relate!) held in his bloody fingers the buckle of the Governor's 
stock. In this order it was that they entered the Hitel-de-Ville to 
announce their victory to the Committee, and to decide on the fate 
of their remaining prisoners, who, in spite of the impatient cries to 
give no quarter, were rescued by the exertions of the commandant 
La Salle, Moreau de St. Mery, and the intrepid Elie. Then came 
the turn of the despicable Flesselles, that caricature of vapid, frothy 
impertinence, who thought he could baffle the roaring tiger with 
grimace and shallow excuses. “To the Palais-Royal with him!” 
was the word; and he answered with callous indifference, “ Well, to 
the Palais-Royal if you will.” He was hemmed in by the crowd, and 
borne along without any violence being offered him to the place of 
destination; but at the corner of the Quai Le Pelletier, an unknown 
hand approached him, and stretched him lifeless on the spot with a 
pistol-shot. During the night succeeding this eventful day Paris 
was in the greatest agitation, hourly expecting (in consequence of 
the statements of intercepted letters) an attack from the troops. 
Every preparation was made to defend the city. Barricadoes were 
formed, the streets unpaved, pikes forged, the women piled stones 
on the tops of houses to hurl them down on the heads of the 
soldiers, and the National Guard occupied the outposts. 


: THE BURNING OF MOSCOW. 


On the 14th of September, Napoleon rejoined his advanced guard. 
He mounted his horse a few leagues from Moscow, and marched 
slowly and circumspectly, expecting the enemy and a battle. The 
ground was favourable, and works had boen marked out; but every- 
thing had been abandoned, and not an individual was to bo met 
with, At length, the last height had been gained that is con- 
tiguous to Moscow, and commands it: it is called tho “ Mount of 
Salvation,” because, from the top of it, at the sight of their holy 
city, the inhabitants make the sign of the cross, and prostrate them- 
selves on the ground, The light troops soon reached the summit. 
It was two o'clock, and the great city was glittering with a thou- 
sand colours in the sun. Struck with astonishment at the spectacle, 
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they halted, and exclaimed in admiration, “Moscow! Moscow!” 
All then quickened their pace, and at length ran forward in dis- 
order, till at last the whole army, clapping their hands, repeated 
the exclamation in a transport of joy; as mariners cry “Land! 
Land!” at the end of a long and dangerous voyage. At the sight 
of this golden city, this brilliant clasp of Europe and Asia; this 
superb emporium, where the luxury, the customs, and the arts of 
the two finest divisions of the globe meet: a city admirable in itself, 
but more so in the wide waste that surrounds it (that, like an isth- 
mus, unites the extremes of barbarism and wealth, the north and 
the south, the east and the west, antiquity and new-born empire, 
the crescent with the cross, the palaces of the Ceesars with the halls 
of Runic superstition), the French army halted (as well they might) 
with feelings of proud and conscious exultation. What a day of 
glory was that—to be succeeded by what a fall—which was not 
unnatural neither, for the height of glory is only built on the 
extreme verge of danger and difficulty! Over this vast and novel 
scene, which rose at once to the pomp of history, they fancied 
themselves moving in splendid proccssion, amidst the acclamations 
of surrounding nations: here was the termination which had been 
promised to all their labours; here they ought to stop, as they 
could no longer surpass themselves or be surpassed by others. At 
this moment of enthusiasm, all losses and sufferings were forgotten. 
It seemed impossible to purchase at too dear a rate the proud 
satisfaction of being able to say for the remainder of their lives, “I 
belonged to the army of Moscow.” 

Napoleon himself hastened forward to the view. He stopped in 
evident transport: an exclamation of self-congratulation fell from 
his lips. The marshals, too, gathered round him with delight, eager 
to pay homage to his success. But in the mind of Napoleon the 
first burst of feeling was never of long duration, as he had too many 
important concerns to attend to give himself up entirely to his 
sensations. His first exclamation was, “There, at last, then, is 
that famous city!” And his second, “It was high time!” His 
eye was now intently fixed on that capital, where he imagined that 
he saw the whole Russian Empire. Those walls enclosed the whole 
of his hopes, peace, the expenses of the war, and immortal glory 
When, then, would its gates open, and a deputation issue from it, 
to lay its wealth, its population, its senate, and its chief nobility at 
his feet? Already, both on his left and on his right, he saw the 
hostile city attacked by Prince Eugene and Poniatowski, and in 
front Murat had reached the suburbs; yet there was not the slightest 
appearance of anything like a pacific overture. No one had approached 
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but an officer from Miloradowich, to say that he would set fire to 
the city, if he were not allowed time to evacuate it. The foremost 
troops of the two armies were for a short time intermingled. Murat 
was recognised by the Cossacks, who crowded around him to extol 
his bravery and admire his finery. He gave them his watch and 
those of h’s officers. One of them called him his Hetman. 

In the neantime the day was passing away, and the Emperor's 
anxiety increased. The army became impatient. A few oflicers 
penetrated within the walls. “ Moscow was deserted.” At this in- 
telligence, which he repelled with considerable vehemence, but which 
was confirmed by various reports, Napoleon descended the Mount of 
Salvation, and advanced towards the Dorogomilow gate. He called 
aloud to Daru, and said, “ Moscow deserted! <A most unlikely 
event! We must enter it, and ascertain the fact. Go, and bring 
the boyars before me.” He would not believe that these men had all 
fled. How, indeed, was it possible to conceive, that so many sump- 
tuous palaces and splendid temples and wealthy factories should be 
abandoned by the owners, like the miserable huts which the army 
had passed on their march? Daru had now returned, having failed 
in his mission. Not a single Muscovite was to be found: no smoke 
was seen ascending from the meanest hearth; nor was the slightest 
noise to be heard throughout that populous and extensive city ; its 
three hundred thousand inhabitants seemed all dumb and motionless, 
as by enchantment. It was the silence of the desert. Napoleon 
still persisted, till an officer went and brought before him half a dozen 
miserable objects, who were the only inhabitants he could find. 
He then no longer doubted the fact, shrugged his shoulders, and 
contented himself with saying, “The Russians are as yet little aware 
what effect the taking of their capital will have upon them.” 

Murat, with his long and heavy column of cavalry, had entered 
Moscow for more than an hour, They made their way into that 
gigantic body, and found it as yet uninjured, but inanimate. Struck 
with surprise at the mighty solitude, they marched on in silence 
and listened to the sound of their horses’ feet re-echoed from tenant- 
less palaces. On a sudden, the fire of small-arms attracted their 
attention. The column halted. Its hindmost horses still covered 
the plain. Its centre was passing through one of the longest streets 
of the city: its head was near the Kremlin. The gates of that 
citadel appeared to be shut: but from within the enclosure proceeded 
the most savage yells, and a few men and women of the most dis- 
gusting aspect, drunk, and uttering frightful imprecations, were 
observed, filly armed, upon the walls. Murat sent them offers of 
peace, but ii vain; and it became necessary to force the gates with 
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cannon. One of these squalid-looking wretches rushed upon the 
King of Naples, and attempted twice to kill one of his officers, flying 
at him like a wild beast, and endeavouring to tear him with his 
teeth, after his arms were pinioned. Here also were found five 
hundred recruits, whom the Russians had left behind; and several 
thousand stragglers and deserters were taken and set at liberty 
by the advanced guard, who afterwards rejoined their countrymen. 
Murat, detained only a short time by the capture of the Kremlin, 
passed hastily on by the road to Voladimir and Asia, in pursuit of 
the enemy. 

Napoleon did not enter Moscow before night. He stopped at 
one of the first houses in the Dorogomilow suburb. He there 
appointed Marshal Mortier governor of that capital. ‘“ Above all,” 
said he, “no pillage. Your head shall answer for it. Defend 
Moscow both against friends and foes.” During the night, unfavour- 
able reports came in in rapid succession. Some Frenchmen, who 
had been residents in the country, and even an officer of the police, 
announced the intended burning. The Emperor slept little, called 
for his attendants every half-hour, to make them repeat the ominous 
intelligence they had heard, but at last wrapped himself up in 
incredulity ; when, about two o'clock, he was apprised that the 
flames had broken out. It was at the merchants’ palace or Exchange, 
in the centre of the city, and most opulent quarter of it. He 
immediately gave orders, and dispatched messages with great promp- 
titude. As soon as daylight appeared, he hastened to the city 
himself, and severely menaced the Young Guard and Mortier. The 
Marshal showed him houses covered with iron roofs; closely shut 
up, and without any marks of violence, or an attempt to break into 
them: yet a black smoke was already issuing from them. Napoleon 
entered the Kremlin, thoughtful and uneasy. At the sight of 
this palace, at once of Gothic and modern architecture, founded by 
the Romanofs and Rurics, of their still extant throne, of the Cross 
of the great Ivan, and of the most beautiful part of the city, of 
which the Kremlin commands a view, his hopes revived. He was 
heard to say, “I am at length, then, in Moscow; in the ancient 
city of the Czars; in the Kremlin.” He examined every part with 
an eager curiosity and a lofty feeling of complacency. In a moment 
of satisfaction and triumph, he addressed a pacific overture to the 
Emperor Alexander. A Russian officer of rank, who had just been 
discovered in the great hospital, was made the bearer of it. 

Daylight favoured the exertions of the Duke of Treviso, who 
succeeded in checking the flames. The incendiaries kept themselves 
so well concealed, that their existence was much doubted. At length 
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order was re-established, apprehensions dispelled, and every one 
betook himself to rest in the best quarters he could find, and deter- 
mined to make the most of his present situation. Two officers, who 
had taken up their quarters in one of the buildings of the Kremlin, 
overlooking the north and west, were awakened about midnight by 
an overpowering light. They instantly looked out, and saw palaces 
enveloped in flames, which, after exhibiting all their striking and 
grotesque architecture in a glare of light, speedily converted them 
into ashes, The wind, being in the north, drove the flames directly 
upon the Kremlin; so that the two Frenchmen felt considerable 
. alarm for that vast enclosure of buildings, where the choicest troops 
of the army and their renowned commander were reposing. Already 
the burning flakes and brands began to be carried towards the 
roofs of the Kremlin, when the wind suddenly shifting, impelled 
the mischief in a different direction. The officers, satisfied of their 
own security, said, “Let others look to it now,” and again fell asleep. 
But they were soon after roused by a new and moro vivid burst 
of light, and saw flames rising in the opposite quarter, which still 
menaced tho Kremlin. Three times the wind shifted; and each 
time these stubborn and avenging fires, as if attracted by the 
size of the building or by what it contained, pointed to the Kremlin. 
An alarming and awful suspicion now darted on their minds. The 
Muscovites, informed of the rash and dangerous negligence of their 
enemies, had possibly conceived the idea of destroying the soldiery 
together with the city, as they lay overpowered by wine, fatigue, 
and sleep; or rather, perhaps, they had expected to involve Napoleon 
himself in the catastrophe. Moscow seemed no inadequate funeral 
pile for so mighty a foe. Such a sacrifice might indeed have been 
made at a cheaper rate than that which was actually paid for it. 
Not only did the Kremlin enclose a magazine of powder, unknown 
to the French; but, through inattention, that very same night a 
whole park of artillery had been stationed under Napoleon's win- 
dows. If a single spark out of the myriads that were flying over 
their heads had dropped upon one of the catssons, the flower of the 
army, with the Emperor, must have been destroyed. 

At length, day appeared. It came to add to the horrors of the 
scene, while it dimmed its splendour. Many of the officers took 
shelter in the halls of the palace. The chiefs, including Mortier, 
overcome with the exertions which they had made for six-and-thirty 
hours, returned to the Kremlin in a state of exhaustion and despair. 
All were silent; but they inwardly blamed themselves as authors ot 
the disaster. It was supposed that the neglect and intoxication of 
the soldiers must have commenced what the tempest had aggravated ; 
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and they began to regard themselves, and to imagine that they would 
be regarded by all Kurope, with a sort of horror. But from these 
painful reflections they were relieved by the accounts which came in 
fast, and were more and more confirmed, that the Russians were 
alone chargeable with the calamity. On the first night, between the 
14th and 15th, a globe of fire had been let down on the palace of 
Prince Trubetskoi, and had consumed it. This was the signal for 
setting fire to the Exchange. Russian police-officers had been seen 
stirring up the flames with lances dipped in pitch. When the French 
soldiers tried to get into a house seemingly uninhabited, they were 
frequently driven back, either by the smoke issuing from it, or by 
shells bursting within it. A number of frantic men and women were 
seen roaming amid the flames, with flambeaux in their hands, spread- 
ing the work of destruction, and thus completing an image of the 
infernal world. It appeared that these banditti had been let loose 
from prison to execute a design which it exhausted all the fortitude 
of patriotism or virtue barely to conceive. Orders were given to try 
and shoot every incendiary on the spot. The army was drawn out; 
the Old Guard had taken arms; alarm, astonishment, mortification, 
filled every breast. Napoleon, whose sleep no one had ventured to 
disturb during the night, was awoke by the double light of day and 
of the conflagration. Vexed and irritated at first, he was bent on 
mastering the flames; but he soon yielded to what was absolutely 
inevitable. Having conquered his enemies by inflicting on them all 
the terrors of regular warfare, he saw that they were determined to 
defeat him by inflicting still greater evils on themselves, For once 
he found himself surpassed by barbarous daring and resolution. 

The mighty conquest, for which he had sacrificed so much, and 
which he had at last achieved, was now vanishing from him in a 
whirlwind of smoke and flame. He was in a state of excessive 
agitation, and seemed in a manner parched up by the flames with 
which he was surrounded. He paced the apartments with hurried 
steps, quitted and resumed his seat, and left business of the most 
pressing urgency, to run to the windows and observe the progress of 
the tire; his abrupt and eager movements indicated the trouble of 
his mind, while he gave vent to his oppressed and labouring feelings 
in short and broken exclamations:—“ What a frightful spectacle! 
To have done it themselves! Such a number of palaces! They are 
genuine Scythians!” Between him and the fire there was a large 
and open piece of ground, close to which was the Mosqua, with its 
two quays; yet the glasses of the windows against which he leaned 
were so violently heated that he could not touch them with his 
hand, A report was now spread that the Kremlin was undermined ; 
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some of the attendants nearly lost their senses through terror; the 
military waited with firmness whatever doom Fate and the Emperor 
should assign them: Buonaparte only noticed the alarm with a dis- 
trustful smile. He seemed determined to keep possession of his 
conquest, though the fire gained ground every moment; seizing the 
bridges, all the accesses to the fortress, the neighbouring houses, and 
holding him almost a prisoner in the walls of the Kremlin. Night 
was advancing, and the equinoctial wind blew with redoubled 
violence. The King of Naples and Prince Eugene arrived at this 
crisis; and, in conjunction with Berthier, in vain urged him to 
depart. On a sudden a cry was heard that “the Kremlin was on 
fire.” Napoleon went out to see the source of the danger, which 
had been put a stop to in two places; but the tower was still burn- 
ing, and a police-soldier had been detected there who had set it on 
fire, The exasperated grenadiers dragged him into the adjoining 
court-yard, where they dispatched him with their bayonets. 

This incident determined Napoleon. All, it was evident, was 
devoted to destruction: even the ancient and sacred pile of the 
Kremlin. He descended the northern staircase, celebrated for the 
murder of the Strelitzes, and gave orders for procuring a guido to 
conduct him out of the city a league on the Petersburg road, to 
the castle of Petrowski. The flames, however, blocked up the gates 
of the citadel, and baffled the first attempts made to leave it. After 
repeated search, a postern-gate was discovered leading across the 
rocks, which opened towards the Mosqua. Through this narrow 
pass Napoleon, with his officers and guard, effected his escape 
from the Kremlin. But bein nearer to the flames than before, 
they could neither go back nor stay where they were: how was it 
possible to cross the waves of that sea of fire? Even those who had 
passed through and examined the city, now bewildered by the wind 
and blinded by the dust, were totally unable distinctly to recognise 
the several parts, as the streets had disappeared amidst the smoke 
and ruins. There was, however, no time to be lost: the roaring of 
the flames grew louder every moment. A single narrow street, 
crooked and in every part on fire, caught their attention, but 
looked more like an avenue to the hell before them than a way 
to avoid it. The Emperor darted forward on foot, without a 
moment’s hesitation, into this formidable pass. He advanced over 
the scorching cinders, which grated under his feet, amidst the perils 
of dividing roofs and falling beams, and domes covered with melting 
iron, all scattering tremendous ruins around him. These ruins 
often impeded his progress. The flames, which were consuming 
the houses between which the group proceeded, after mounting to 
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the greatest height, were turned back by the force of the wind in 
arches of fire over their heads, They were walking on a soil of fire, 
under a sky of fire, and between walls of fire. The heat was torment- 
ing and almost putting out their eyes, which yet it was necessary to 
keep open and intently fixed on the occurring circumstances. A 
stifling air, hot ashes, innumerable flakes of fire, made their respira- 
tion short, dry, and gasping, and they were half-suffocated with the 
smoke. In this state of inexpressible distress, their guide stopped 
suddenly, quite at a loss and confounded. And if some pillaging 
stragglers, belonging to the first corps, had not recognised the 
Emperor through the hurricane of flames, the event must have been 
fatal. They instantly ran to his aid, and led the way to the still 
smoking ruins of a quarter of the city which had been laid in ashes 
in the morning. Just at this time they fell in with the Prince of 
Eckmuhl. This marshal, who had been wounded at the Mosqua, 
had actually ordered his men to carry him through the flames in 
order to extricate Napoleon or to perish with him. He threw him- 
self into his arms in a transport of joy. The Emperor received him 
well, but with a composure which in the midst of danger never 
deserted him. In order to effect his escape, it was yet necessary 
to pass by a long convoy of gunpowder, which was defiling amidst 
the fire. This was not the least of his risks, but it was the last; 
and at night they reached Petrowski. .. . 


THE END, 
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